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EDITORIAL 

HISTORY OF THE NEW NAGA SET-UP 


The mauguiation ot Nagaland mteiim 
admmisti alive set-up at Kohima on Febui- 
aiy 18, 1961 by the Goveinoi of Assam 
Gen. Srmagesh maiked a maioi develop¬ 
ment in Naga affaiis and a big step to\vai(is 
the realisation of the long-chei'shed amplia¬ 
tion of the Naga people ioi an aulonomoii:. 
homeland Among*a laige gathenng of 
delegates fiom all the 16 Naga tiibis tin. 
Governor of Assam, who \m 11 aho be Mk 
G ovemoi ol the Nagaland, toiuially iiiau* n- 
lated the Naga Adv'soiy Coiinci' anfi iin 
Fxecutive Council and lalei adminisieied 
the oath of ofhce to the membeis ot thev 
two councils Undei the inteiun aiicUige 
ments agieed to the Naga tubes havi 
elected i 45-membei Intel im Body which 
will assist and advi'ie 1 he Govei iioi of Assam 
in the day-to-day administialion oi the Naga 
Hills-Tuensang aiea until the fnU-fledgco 
State of Nagaland comes into being The 
Governor has nominated an E\evutiv« 
Council out of and in consultation with 
the 45-membe’ Intenm Body, which wiU 
act as the local legislatute The Executive 
Councillor will function from Kohim-' the 
headquarters of the new State and will 
work in close collaboration with the Com- 
missionei of the new Slate Though dur¬ 
ing the inleiim peiiod the Governor, acting 
on behalf of the External Affaits Ministry, 
will be responsible for all matters, two sub¬ 
jects, namely, law and ordei and finance 
will be admmisteied specifically by him 
The rest will be tiansferied to the Execu¬ 
tive Council, though its advice will not b» 
legally binding. The reservation of the 
pt^olio of law and older for the Gover- 


noi it IS explained, is mjide impel ative by 
the si/e and scope of hostile activity in the 
couiiti>side So long as tlie Naga Hills do 
not iituin to noimalcy and so long as the 
pxesenco of oi' secuiit^ loues is neccssaiy 
ihcie, tht Union Goveiiimtnl must cany 
tile usponsibiiity I )i tuim spheie cl actmin- 
istiation Since the Ccntie also piovides 
dliK'st the tnM>e Ludg(.t local icvenuo 
being aiound Rs In’.h^ again >t an annual 
ospcnditn f 1 ' 1 1 I’ 1 cioics finance 

too I (I to t K ‘o k 1 Ctnlu'l icspon- 
si ihu x\ th( II ■ SI,111 s financial le- 
‘ouic > \ II.’I h( cMieniily limited and 
I v,c I il iioui he Ctptial Government 
might be neci. 'iaij nit vn’y fri Jtvelop- 
nit lit nf b it dso to m iinfain the 
etiuic’K ol ^fio idmini'-i'alion the Gover- 
noi woul I hav'' i gcucnl lespnnsibility for 
(nsiuinp (Oil tunds made available b> the 
Goveumicnt of Inch i weic cvponded for y 
the pu p scs ioi which Iky woie appiov’od' 
by the Cmtial Gove.nment Sa'’eguaids 
have been prov ded loi the lelig'ous and 
sotiil piacticcs of Ihf Nagas thin custo- 
mciy laws and Ihe OAncnshio ,inl liansfer 
of land The existing laws lelalmg to the 
.ndmiTiisuation rl Civil and cunmnal lustice 
would otheiwnse n’raam m foioe 

The mauguiation of the n^w sel-uo, it 
!«• honed wiH soon put an end to the Naga 
hostilities The delegation vhi'ah negotiat¬ 
ed tho inUiim .icnoi'nwnt rlamied to lepie- 
scnl 11 ol ih 14 Naga tubes and 90 per 
cent of the pipulation Onlv a small num- 
fioi of hnst'ios not moie than Ic'iOO—aie 
still caiiying on then depiedations but 
then numbei is dwindling and they do not 
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carry any support or sympathy by the rest 
of the Nagas Though the haid coie ol the 
Naga rebels has lately steoped up its hos¬ 
tile activity, the Government has also 
become determined to deal effectively with 
the hostile element and pul an end to their 
reign of terroi The undei ground ele¬ 
ments and their oveigiound fnends are 
likely to lose giound gi idually foi two 
mam leasons Fust the \ciy fact that the 
Government of India goes ahead ivith its 
scheme for Naga Statehood will put an end 
to hostile hopes of being able to win fun 
ther concessions Their vain dream of an 
independent Nagaland is shatteied for 
evei and they will have to submit to the 
will of 90 per cent Nagas who have seen 
the reason and agreed to have a Naga Slate 
Within the Indian Union Secondly with 
popularly elected Naga Councillois and 
legi'-latots being actuclv iisoeiatid with 
if not actually m chaige of-the li.k ol 
administration the ‘ting wil’ go out ol tnc 
dissident aigumetit ol outsid^'is’ luling 
them The lact of Nigi Iraclei being in 
seats of powei will dso aft as i gieit 
moialo-buildei with tht Niga populalnn m 
gencial The Goveinmcut on lU pait is 
quite deal about one thinc d has gone is 
fai as it could in a'’uoniL> to Stdihcod I e 
the Nagas f( allfi th (ffi of Flaltbood 
hoslilcs fopliini' Ihiii u u'l) ol itiioi thty 
must be fought m thm ov ii eiownd and 
with the 1 own wc.ipoiis Th Gim nmc’1 
has also lil-en sot ic se\f 1 Itly to 

put dt n the a'tivilies of Ihe ifbfl Nag r 
Regul. aimy units ha\e been niovfd fioni 
ShilloTi <4 to tht disturbed areas to m ‘intaiii 
law anti oidei The noln v ”1 | *■ isu i ion h iv 
ing laigely ladtd m iis obi eti\f the ho 
til's aie hi ely to l)e put down w th i Inm 
hand and any mm h taf n td vnmathv oi 
* friendship by the ponul Kt lo tne undii- 
ground may bo met with nunilivc action 
Now the Govt innu nt h s doi f t be t to 
agree as fii as possib'e to iht lon^ chei sh¬ 
ed desiio of the N'Po otoph toi a Nrri 
homeland il is impeiaiiv to 1 dw' sttinri 
moasuies against the hostile-, ti hi me 
peace to the lon« rhsli rb"d fionlici aica^ 
of the fountry 

Tht N sas in India inimbf i abon 
400 000 dividtfi nlo ovei ti Ixs diffuitig 
width IP liiipuige md ui^om Th ‘ 
populdt, HI 1 ve 'n 71g \illag ‘ o cupying 
an a'fi ol f ‘ 6 ‘ciMne '^ilc' oi miuntam 
ous teiiitory Nagaland is htmmcd in on 
the west bv Ass«in \vhich lugethoi with the 
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Tirap Frontier Division of NEFA, also en¬ 
circles it on the north. The southern 
boundary is formed by Manipur and the 
eastern by Burma. About two lakh Nagas 
inhabit the contiguous areas of Manipur 
and the Tiiap Frontier Division of NSFA. 
One or two of the Naga tribes live across 
the frontiei with Burma, to the east. 
Chiistianity is the dominant religion of the 
Nagas. moie than half the population being 
Chijstians The rest are animists The 
outstanding teatuie of all the Nagas is their 
cidvmg foi human heads Though the 
custom of head-hunting has largely been 
abandoned due to the influence of (5hristian 
missionaiips, it is believed that some pri¬ 
mitive tribes in unadmmistiated Naga 
dieas still piactice it 

The eaily histoiy of the Nagas is lost 
m oblivion In the peiiod between 1839 
and 1(>50 th( Nagas made raids on the bor- 
dei aieas and d'stuibed the peace of the 
txopk ol the jildins To punish the raiders 
the fir‘t Biilish Indian expedition into the 
Niga Hills was conducted in 1839 A new 
Uistiict the Naga Hills, was foimed in 1866 
With its heaJqi’iiteis at Samagutmg In 
It 71 Assam became a Quel Commissioner’s 
piovince and the headquaiters of the Naga 
Ifills w IS lidnsfeuod to Kohima In 1888 
I'f whole Nif i aiea was foimed into the 
Na^a Hills disliict ol Assam Undei the 
Fi 1 Iiidia (Laws and Regulations) Act of 
lf70 thi Njpi aieas were termed “unad- 
rnimtialed ’ but burned part of the pro- 
\in(e of Assam The Monlague-Chelms- 
foid leloims of 1918 dcsciibed them as 
“bcickwaid ai^as” The Government of 
Ilia \ii of 19']'^ dnided these “backward 
ti ic ' Hilo “administiated" and “unadmin- 
i‘Crated” ateas In law, they remained part 
ol A sam With the tiansfcr of power m 
1917 the ‘ UP administrated areas” adjoining 
ihc Ncjg 1 Hills district were incorporated iw 
the NEFA md designated as “Naga trib^ 
ama’ and later as Tuensang Frontier 
Division 

The fiist signs of political awakening 
onon^^ the Nagas came m 1928 when a few 
eb’cated Nepas submitted a memorandum 
lO the Fimon Commission demanding that 
the Nagi nioas be excluded from the pro¬ 
posed icfoinis and kept under direct ad- 
n 'I'ljution to nrevent “colonialism” by 
nl nsmen Proposals for forming the hiR 
t’liv's f)f Ih^ Indo-Burmese frontier into a 
sepiiate Bntish colony (the “Copele&d 
plan”) weie put forward in 1946, in whidt 
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year the Naga National Council was found-* 
ed with official encouragement After the 
achievement of Indian independence the 
Council agreed to accept Indian suzerainty 
for a trial period of 10 years, but when the 
Indian Constitution (which provided for 
autonomous districts in the tribal areas of 
Assam) was adopted in 1949 the Naga 
leaders denounced it as.a breach of faith. 
The Council thereupon adopted a policy 
of non-cooperation with the Government. 
No candidates for the 3 seats allotted to the 
Naga HiUs in the Assam Legislative 
Assembly were put forward at the 1952 
general elections, and it proved impossible 
to establish a district Council in the Naga 
Hills, such as were formed in the five other 
autonomous districts of Assam. The sepa¬ 
ratists’ attitude was attributed to fears that 
the extension of Government control and 
improvement of communications might re¬ 
sult in interference with their tribal way 
of life, and to the traditional hostility bet¬ 
ween the hill tribes and the Assamese. The 
Council’s policy, however, was not univer¬ 
sally supported -among the Nagas, a large 
portion of whom cooperated with Govern¬ 
ment projects for community development. 

In July 1952, Mr. Nehru granted an 
interview to Phizo, the rebel leader, in 
Dibrugarh and made it clear that the de¬ 
mand for independence was “absurd” and 
could not be considered. From then on¬ 
wards, the Naga movement began to assume 
a violent character and most of the leaders 
of the Naga National Council, including 
Phizo, went underground. 

The disorders in the Tuensang division 
began in March 1955 under the leadership 
of a certain “Hongkong” (who was suspect¬ 
ed to be Mr. Phizo himself), taking the 
form of attacks on members of the Assam 
-Rifles—a ^mi-military border police 
force—and bn loyal village headmen. 
Troops were sent to the district in April, 
and on July 20, 1955, following an increase 
' in terrorist activities by armed gangs it was 
officiaUy declared a “disturbed area”. After 
militaiy operations extending over many 
mon^s, in which nearly 300 people were 
killed, Mr. Hfehru stated in March 1956 that 
conffitiops in the affected areas had return¬ 
ed to normal. 

. l^.']Phfzo. who disclaimed all con- 
nexlonf toe disturbances, had met the 
Minister of Assam (Mr. Miedhi) at 
Iwtttmig oo 19S5. and^ together 


with other Naga leaders, had signed a 
declaration condemning terrorism aiid pr<h 
mising that the Naga National Council 
would use peaceful methods only. PHizo’s 
more responsible associates resigned from 
the Naga National Council in September 
1955 and formed a liberal party with the, 
object of achieving satisfactory solution 
through peaceful negotiations. In Januar;^ 
1956, however, shortly before the date fixed 
for a general meeting of the Council, Mr. 
Sakhrte, leader of the faction opposed to 
Mr. Phizo’s methods and separatist aims^^ 
was kidnapped and murdered, and terrorist 
activitie.s broke out in the Naga Hills dis^ 
trict. The Assam Government declared the 
district a “disturbed area” on January 31, 
1956. and subsequently issued a warrant 
for Mr. Phizo’s arrest on charges of mur¬ 
der, rioting, abduction anH complicity in 
the murder of Mr. Sakhrie. New Military 
operations weie begun on January 31 by 
the Assam Rifles and Indian Police, and in 
March 1956 Army units sent to the area at 
the Assam Government’s request. 

The rebels, who were believed to be 
suffering from a shortage of supplies, made 
no offensive move between August and 
October, 19.56. Oji August 13 fighting broke 
out near Kohima between rebel factions 
who favoured and those who opposed the 
continuation of violence. The number of 
persons surrendering to the authorities 
showed a marked increase during this 
period, and in the last week of September, 
for the first time, two villages submitted 
collectively, handing over the rebels in 
their midst together with their weapons. 
Neverthe]es.s. several serious incidents were 
reported in November and December 1956. 

Mr. Nehi'u .siated in the Lok Sabha on 
August 23, 1956 that he himself had met 
Mr. Phizo and other Naga leaders half-a- 
dozen times in the past, and each time 
Mr. Phizo had subsequently represented 
the meeting as a concession to his claim 
for independence. In consequence, he (Mr. 
Nehru) had insisted that violence and the 
demand for independence must be aban¬ 
doned before fhere could be any further 
meetings. An amnesty had already been 
proclaimed, the only persons excluded from 
it being those who had committed murder. 

Six Naga leaders who had repudiated 
Mr. Phizo’s violent methods, and the de¬ 
mand for independence, met Mr. Nehru in 
Delhi on September 13, '36 and put forward 
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{ffoposals for the unihcation of all Naga 
I6tea§ in the Tuensang division, Assam, and 
Manipur under a single administration. 
They claimed that nearly half the Naga 
lieople shared their views, and that, given 
the necessary facilities, it would be possible 
to .win over the majority of the remaining 
luilf, with the exception of about 500 who 
formed the “core" of the rebel movement. 
Mr. Nehru gave an assurance that as soon 
m peace was restored the Government 
wnuld be willing to consider any change in 
present set-up in full consultation with 
Naga people, subject to unity, integrity, 
B^d security of the Indian Union. 

A Convention of the loyal Naga leaders, 
iponsored by the Assam State Government 
ahd attended by 1785 representatives of 19 
sub-tribes and nearly 2000 observers from 
various regions of Nagaland, met from 
August 22 to 26,1957 at Kohima. The Con^i 
vention unanimously adopted a resolution 
deihanding the integration of the Naga Hillsi 
district of Assam and the Tuensang Fron¬ 
tier Division (which was administered by 


behalf of the Pregideht. Inspite of ikt 
(»8Sions made by the Indian Ghvcnriament. 
to the Naga demands,, a section of the Nagd 
rebels continued their activities during 
October-November 1957, folding loyal 
lages, snipping at military envoys and 
patrols, and blowing up bridges. , 

A second Convention of the liberal 
Naga leaders was held in May 1958 at a 
place called Ungma in Mokokchung district 
of Naga HillS’Tu&nsang Area. This Conven.^ 
tion appointed a Liaison Committee to con¬ 
tact the underground elements and win 
them over to support the Convention’s, 
policy of securing the maximum autonomy 
of their area and finally settling the future 
of the Nagas. The response to this conven¬ 
tion’s appeal was not encouraging. 

Over 3000 delegates attended a third 
Naga Peoples Convention which met in the 
small hill town of Mokokchung in the 
NHTA from October 23 to 26, 1959. The. 
Convention prepared a 16-point memoran¬ 
dum for consideration of the Government. 
The main demand was for the constitution 


the NEFA) as a single administrative unit 
under the Indian External Affairs Ministry, 
to be administered by the Governor of 
Assam on behalf of the President. This 
proposal (which meant the abandonment of 
the earlier demand for the independent 
Naga State) was envisaged as an “interim 
arrangement” pending a permanent politi¬ 
cal settlement within the Indian Union. 
Another resolution appealed to the Naga 
rebels to “give up the cult of violence” and 
to cooperate” for good of our land and the 
free development of our people according 
to our traditions,” 

Mr. Nehru received in Delhi on Sep- 
tf^niber 25. 1957 a 9-man delegation led by 
Dr, Imkingliba Ao, formerly a lieutenant* 
of the rebel leader Zapu Phizo. Mr. Nehru 
readily accepted the i>roposal for the forma¬ 
tion of a Naga administrative unit under 
the Central Goverament.* He also announc¬ 
ed an amnesty for all offences committed 
by the Naga hc^tiles. 

A bill uruting the Naga areas of India 
into a single administrative unit was intro¬ 
duced by the Home Minister, Mr. G. 
Pant, m the Lok Sabha on November 20 
and was passed on November 25, 1957. The 
Bill Came into operation on December 1, 
1957, tm which date the Governor of Assam, 
Mr. Fazl Ali, took over 4he administration 
bf the new Naga-Hills-Tuensang Area on 


of separate State within the Indian Union 
to be known as Nagaland. There was gene- 
rral satisfaction in official circles in New 
Delhi that the Draft Constitution adopted 
by the Naga Peoples Convention as a basis 
of settlement had categorically and unani¬ 
mously abandoned the idea of sovereign 
independence misleadingly held out by 
Phizo and his followers. This was ^d to 
be a major step forward and markea k tunn¬ 
ing point in the Naga situation. . 

On July, 1960 Mr. Nehru received'a IS- 
man Naga delegation headed by:.' 1|^. 
Imkingliba Ao. An agreement on i^ gs-' 
tablishment of a separate. Naga Stlte 
within the Indian Union'.was readied' 
July 30. Mr. Nehru announced in .t)he; Lok 
Sabha on August 1, 1960 that the 
ment of India had decided to cojoaldtti^ a 
new State of Nagdand. The w(^king' Com¬ 
mittee of the Naga Peoples Cpnveti^ozy 
August 22, 1960 ratified the Delhi 
ment- on the meation of Nagalanu; 
decided to set up an interim bo# to .ai|$ 
vise the Governor in the NHTA imtfl 
creation of the new State, ' • 

Now that the aspirations, oi; the Nagas 
ha^’e been fulfilled after the 'iaaugurawibn 
of the new Naga administrative, set-up, it 
is hoped that pe/ice will rltitth.. fo.^dila 
strategic border area. . :' 



As every thread of gold is valuable, 
so is every minute of time. 

VALUE OF TIME 

By Robert Heap 


It may seem that Time is a somewhat 
abstract subject to select for an article. 
Yet Time is extremely important, if only 
because we have a limited and un-predict- 
able supply of it! 

Young people, especially, may be lur¬ 
ed into a state of foolish complacency by 
the thought thaX they have a “whole life¬ 
time” in front of them, during which they 
can do all that they wish to do at a leisure¬ 
ly pace. Well, how long is a ’‘lifetime"? 
It may be seventy to eighty years, or eveti 
longer. Or it may be only thirty yeais or 
even less. We just don’t know now much 
time there is ahead of us. Yet one thing 
is certain. During the span of our lives. 
Time treats us all alike. It has no favou¬ 
rites. Twenty-four hours are a day to both 
king and peasant. No more. No less. And 
the utilisation of Time is the determining 
factor upon which fhe successful life is 
built. 

The utilisation of Time—’’managed 
minutes”—is of vital importance to every¬ 
one. It may be diflicult to reali.se that the 
‘‘wastage” of to-day will be a drag upon 
to-morrow and that each passing minute is 
a tool with W'hich to fashion the future. 
How many men and women who have frit¬ 
tered away Time down through the years 
look back upon life with sadnes.5 and 
regret, thinking, “If only I had done this,” 
or “If only I hadn’t done that, how differ¬ 
ent things would have been to-day.” It is 
the old story of “what might have been." 

When we are young. Time passes slow¬ 
ly but as we grow older, it passes with 
frightful swiftness. Some of us would, if 
we could, wander back over the path we 
have trod and take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities we missed to do those things we 
ought to have done. But we cannot turn 
back the relentless tide of Time. Time 
Policies cannot be renewed—they are not 
like Insurance Polices. 

Life’s greatest asset 

Time is one of our greatest assets, ft 
IS indeed very precious. Each minute is a 
golden treasure and the way we spend it 
moulds our very lives. 

W* ®11 heard business men dec- 
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an indircet and strictly material sense. One 
writer was so conscious of the value of 
Time that he said we ought to count Time 
by our own heart beats. This appreciation 
of the value of Time suggests the purpose 
of this article—to emphasise the fact that 
although we may accept the materialist’s 
view that “Time is money,” wo shall do 
well to I'ealise that 'fime is Life itself. This 
IS the conception of Time that we should 
embrace and always hold in our thoughts. 

We .should have no diiiicuity in treat¬ 
ing Time with a healthy respect. Those of 
us who arc in employment sell not only 
our labour and skill to our employer, but 
also our time, and that time repicsents a 
substantial part of our lives. Our em¬ 
ployer himself has to devote a considerable 
portion of his time to his business affairs, 
or he may soon find himself in trouble. 

A reliable and eilicienl wife snends 
mo.st of her time in j-iinniitg the hou.se, 
planning and etioking moais. shopping, 
mending and performing coiinile.ss other 
tasks vhich her duty demands. If she is 
also a mother she has to devote a lot more 
of her time to the nc(;d.s of her children as 
well. Indeed, she then has so little, if juiy, 
time left for herself alone. I hat tin.e to her 
is more precious than gold. 

An ex-soldier once remarked to me 
that a former C.O. of his was what he 
called ’“a stickler for time." If that C.O. 
ordentd anything to be done, hov'ever tri¬ 
vial. by a certain time, it had to be done 
‘’on the dot.” Otherwise he would create 
an awful .scene about it, no matter if he 
had merely requested a cup of tea at ’’15.00 
hours” precisely. The fact that the riri of 
tea might not arrive at the exact moment 
he ordered it, could not have been dl 
that important to him, but —as he fre¬ 
quently reminded his men—Time could be 
a matter of life or death. This is true 
enough, and that C.O. know that if his men 
were trained to complete even unimport¬ 
ant tasks at the time ordered thev v.ould 
certainly act "on the dot" when a Inghly 
important order was gi\ en. In .s'” v . he 
knew he could always rely upon t-.m to 
do their duty witliout hesitation or que.s- 
tion, when lives 
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mand relui'tiod to civilian life, the habit of 
punctuality stood them in good stead. Then 
they were likely to be more eflicient in this 
re.spcct in their daily work. Good time¬ 
keeping suggests general einciency. 

Scheduled Time 

A simple example in daily life is offer¬ 
ed by the railway timetable. The travel¬ 
ling public expect to be able to reply upon 
the departure and arrival limes of trains 
as published in the timetable. Otherwise, 
how can travellers plan their own appoint¬ 
ments? Suppose we wish to catch a train 
scheduled to leave the local railway station 
at 10 a.m. If we are wise, v'c are there 
on the station platform a few minutes 
before the train is due to leave, and we 
rightly expect to catch the train. What 
would we say it we were then informed 
that the train left at 9.4.5 a.m.? We should 
have every rea.son to complain to railway 
officials about .such lack of consideration. 
Fortunately this situation is not at all like¬ 
ly to occur, but late trains can and do cause 
no end of inconvenience to tho.se who use 
them, or wait for passengers to arrive on 
them. Most of us aie reasonable enough 
in such matters. We realise that many 
unexpected and unpredictable circumstan¬ 
ces may delay the journey of a train, but 
when trains are persistently late, the pub¬ 
lic under.standably, begin to lose their pati¬ 
ence. Soon the whole railway service and 
evrerybody connected with it comes under 
adver.se criticism. They ore labelled “in- 
eflicient”—and that label, sticks fast for a 
long time to come, unless the soiwice is 
rpiickly and satisfactorily improved. Time 
must be respected, il only as a mark pf 
eflicient service. 

A wealth of meaning 

Now let us look at Time from another 
angle. Consider the old adage: “Time will 
tell.” This saying alone conveys a wealth 
of meaning. 

Time will tell what? Many things are 
revealed to us by the passage of time, not 
only concerning that indefinite period 
“from the "cradle to the grave,” but even 
before and after that! One or two exam¬ 
ples will .suillce. 

An expectant mother begins to wonder 
many things about the child she hopes to 
Di’ing into the world. Will she be able to 
carry the unborn child for the full term? 
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cations and possible danger to it and her¬ 
self? Will it be a boy or a girl? Will it be 
perfectly formed at birth? Will it grow tc 
manhood or womanhood? What will the 
child's future be in terms of health, happi- 
no.ss and success? Only time will teU, and 
the mother has to wait and sec, with what¬ 
ever patience and faith she can muster. 

On numerous occasions throughout the 
life of every individual one has to wait foi 
a period of time to elapse, before one can 
know the effect of some^ action we took, 
perhaps years before 

Then, towards the end of our earthly 
life, when we know tliere may not be many 
years ahead of us, we have ample time tc 
sit and think. We shall probably turn 
over in our mind the eternal question: Is 
“death” the end of our individual, perso¬ 
nal, conscious existence? Or does a spiri¬ 
tual body within us release itself from our 
mortal frame, to live an eternal life in a 
spii'itual Utopia called heaven? We hope 
to discover the answer to these questions— 
in time. 

Coming back to our workaday exist¬ 
ence, imagine a business management 
deciding to change its policy in some res¬ 
pect, or its production methods. Will this 
change pro-fuce the results hoped for and 
expected? Time alone will reveal Jthe 
answer. 

It has been truly said that Time makes 
more converts than Reason. Many people 
don’t even bother to reason things out, but 
even if we permit reason to be our guide, 
we must admit that the reasoning powers 
of the human mind are often faulty. Or, 
rather, we may easily base our reasoning 
upon a false assumption. We can, how¬ 
ever, usually rely upon Time to provide 
the correct answer to any doubt. More 
problems are solved by Time than by 
brains. Many of life’s problems are solved 
by waiting. When at times we may be 
worried because we don’t know what to do, 
it is.often best to wait. Time will often 
provide the solution. 

Time also brings many changes, (pi¬ 
nions, fashions, morals, standards, living 
conditions—everything, in fact, changes 
with the passage of Time. Some things 
improve, some things degenerate, some 
things merely age, rot and disintegrate. In 
all cases Time means change, for nothing 
nertainine to thii world ramaini itatic. 
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Generally speaking, Time brings maturity, 
then antiquity, then destruction. 

Human xdatlonshlps 

Time takes on another important signi¬ 
ficance when we associate it with personal, 
human relationships. For example, an 
employer engages a new man, probably an 
absolute stranger. He may be a good, 
conscientious worker, of unimpeachable 
integrity and capability. Alternatively, he 
may turn out to be idle, incompetent, or 
even a downright rascal. Time will test 
him. In time, the employer develops con¬ 
fidence and trust in the new man, or he is 
disappointed to discover that he would be 
far better off without him. 

An inspiring fact about Time is that it 
permits acquaintanceship to ripen into 
friendship, with all the pleasures, advant¬ 
ages and opportunities to serve, that true 
friendship provides. Between persons of 
opposite sex. Time can allow friendship to 
develop into love, and love into the inti¬ 
macy of marriage. In such cases Time is 
the most valuable ally we can have. 

Time also hides life’s many soars. It is 
a wonderful healer. The heaitbreak that 
follows a shattered romance; the grief of a 
bereaved wife, mother, husband or child; 
the shock of a great injustice; the pain of a 
physical sickness or injury; the shadow of 
international misunderstandings disagree¬ 
ments, threats and hatreds; the horrors of 
war; the fear of the unknown and of death 
itself. All the.se things are healed with 
the passing of Time. 

There is also a right time and a wrong 
time for many of our activities. A lime to 
work and a time to relax; to speak or to 
remain silent; to go forward or to hold 
back; to sow and to reap; to praise or con¬ 
demn; to fight or submit. If we dare to 
ignore the existence of these right and 
wrong times we shall make a shocking 
mess of our own affairs and shall probably 
involve others through our stupidity or 
thoughtlessness. 

There are further fascinating and 
thought-provoking aspects of Time. The 
meaning of Time has baffled .scientists and 
philosophers. Time cannot be explained 
nor can its source be found or its end fore¬ 
told. Time stretches away into the illimit¬ 
able. Yet Time must have existed at least 
as long as Life itself. Time is, and always 
has been with us. We are chiefly conscious 


of the present t^riod of Time, but we re¬ 
member something of the past and we can 
project our thoughts and dreams into the 
future. When we sleep, we lose all sense 
of Time, yet the seconds, minutes and hours 
by which we attempt to measure Time, are 
licking away, relentlessly, shortening the 
remainder of our earthly lives. When we 
are bored, lonely or unhappy, Time seems 
to walk with leaden feel. Yet, when we 
are particulaily happy or busy, Time has 
wings. It flics away so quickly, we hardly 
believe that so much Time has flashed past. 
Truly, grief counts seconds and happiness 
forgets hours. 

Time creeps up on us, silently, re¬ 
morselessly. We arc powerless to halt it.*? 
progress, even if we would. Yet once a 
period of lime has pa.ssed, it has gone for 
ever. We cannot recapture it to use again. 
Although Time de.stroys ,so much it also 
creates one thing ps it destroys another. 

In this modern age many of us have 
more leisure time than we have ever had 
in our lives. Yet we never seem to have 
enough time to do all the things we wish 
to do. There arc so many ways of using 
our leisure time to every advantage. 

Yet we still hear some people talk 
about ‘‘killing time." These are u.mally 
the aimie.s.s, unsuccessful individuals. They 
apparently do not realise that by killing 
Time they arc often really killing uieir own 
opportunities in life. The ind'vidual who 
succeeds is the one who makes Time live 
and by making it useful. 

The Pattern of life 

Having discu.s.sed all these points con¬ 
cerning Time, let us retrace our steps to 
draw our own conclusions. We have 
gathered the following thoughts about 
Time. 

Time is limited to us—as our lifetime. 
We do not know how much of it we shall 
be able to use, yet it has no beginning and 
no end. Time is Eternily. We can res¬ 
trict our attitude towards Time, by think¬ 
ing of il. in the strictly narrow and mate¬ 
rial sense as representing money. Or, we 
can regard Time as our opportunity—to 
acejuire knowledge, to perform u.seful ser¬ 
vice, to T-each maturity, to gain a certain 
amount of wisdom. We can use a lot of 
Time as we wish. Wc can make it our 
friend or our enemy. We can enjoy the 
’ {Ccnlimeil or. peg' 222, 



CAMPUS LIFE 

By Smt. Hansa Maheta 


If the aim of University education is 
not to produce mere intellectuals but to pro¬ 
duce alrounJ intef^rated personalities then 
the role of campus life must be fully recog-i 
nised as contributing towards this goal. For 
a good campus life plays an important part, 
in helping iho student to grow intellec¬ 
tually, socially and culturally. Psycholo¬ 
gists say that environment affects the 
growth of a child. A healthy environment 
helps its pi-oper development while an un¬ 
healthy enviionment retards its growth or 
warps its nature. In the same way cam¬ 
pus life affects the- student in a healthy or 
unhealthy way according to the nature of 
the life a University campus provides. 

A University campus moans where all 
academic activities of the University arc 
centered, where the teachers and the 
taught live within easy distance of each 
other; and where physical, cultural and 
social activities are provided through .stu¬ 
dents’ clubs. Union, Gymnasium, Sports 
fields etc. 

The campus has to be pleasing to the 
eye from the aesthetic point of view with 
houses well spaced, i.e. not too far Hung 
and not too congested; witli .shaded -walks 
and flowering trees. It should provide for 
good living conditions foi students as well 
as the staff. The students’ hostels or halls 
of residence should be well constructed 
and furnished so as to provide for such 
amenities as would make life not too un¬ 
comfortable. There /ire many hostels today 
which do not provide for even the simple 
amenities and thus add to thf' frustration 
of students. It i,s also essential that each 
hall of residence is in charge of a tcachei* 
who lives on the premises and acts as the 
warden of the hall. Such a warden has to 
be carefully selected as he is required not 
only to maintain discipline among the stu-< 
dents but to look after them and help in 
solving, their personal problems. Unless! 
he is a man of high integrity and a person 
whom the students can respect, he will not! 
be able to carry out his duties ellicienlly. 

The teachers on the Univensity staff 
should also be adeciuately housed on the 
campus so that they arc easily available to 
the students who would desire their help. 
This would also help to pi’omote the con¬ 
tact between the teachers and the taught 
so necessary for maintaining discipline 


among students and thereby help in the 
healthy growth of University life. It haa 
been pointed out again and again that one 
of the reasons for the present indiscipline 
among students is the lack of contact bet¬ 
ween the teachers and the taught. It is 
necessary for them to meet outside the 
lecture room. i.e. socially; and that is pos¬ 
sible if the teachers also live on the cam¬ 
pus. 

A good campus has to provide acade¬ 
mic facilities by way of lecture rooms, 
libraries, reading rooms, common rooms, 
auditoria, etc. If the lecture rooms are noi 
sufficient in number there is overcrowding 
in the clas.s as one room would have to 
accommodate a number which would re¬ 
quire two rooms. Even if classes are di** 
vided into smaller groups, unless there arq 
sufficient number of rooms, the divisions 
would have to be taken in shifts. This 
would mean that some students would have 
to i-emain idle unless there are reading 
rooms or libraries where they can go. An 
idle mind is devil’s workshop and idle 
students arcs an easy prey to devil’s pranks. 
Students who have no class and no other 
diversion are found loitering about creat¬ 
ing trouble for others who are attending 
their clas.s. They walk in corridors shout¬ 
ing and making enough noise so as to disi 
turb the class. Such indiscipline can bo 
easily controlled if there are facilities foB 
libraries, reading rooms or common rooms 
where students can spend their spare time 
more fruitfully. 

Young fre.shmen in Universi lies how¬ 
ever are not interested in books or reading 
all the time. They are physically active 
and need physical activities to keep them 
occupied. A gymnasium, sports field for 
outdoor games and facilities for indoov 
games would go a long way in canalising 
the physical energy of students which 
otherwise would be diverted to unhealthy 
activities. National Cadet Corps and Auxi¬ 
liary Cadet Corps have done a lot of good 
to’ .students. Suitable pi*emiscs should 
be provided for their headquarters on the 
campus. This will popularise their activi¬ 
ties and more students will be attracted to 
them. 

Besides the physical activities there 
should be facilities for extra curricular 
activities in the intellectual and cultural 
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fields which would help the student to make 
the best use of his time. The students’ 
union should be the central agency for 
organising these activities. It can organise 
debates, symposia and entertainment pro¬ 
grammes. Clubs for dramatic activities, 
music, photography, film, hiking, etc. can 
be organised by the Union. Unfortunately 
the word ‘Union’ has lately got into a bad 
odour. The students in some Universitios 
have used it as if it was trade union. They 
think that their union is the body through 
which they can represent their grievances 
to the authorities concerned. If, however, 
it is made clear in the constitution of the 
union that its aims and objects are to pro¬ 
mote intellectual, social and cultural acti-* 
vities only and any other activity would 
be unconstitutional and therefore would 
not be encouraged or permitted they would 
think twice before using the Union for a 
purpose for which it is not meant. Stu¬ 
dents however should have some other 
means of ventilating their genuine griev¬ 
ances. Otherwise they will seek help from 
persons outside the University and this 
would not be desirable at all as it would 
lead to busy bodies interfering in Univer¬ 
sity affairs. 

A question i.s often asked as to 
whether students are not likely to occupy 
themselves too much with extra curricular 
activities to the detriment of their studies. 
A balance has to be struck between the 
extra curricular activities and with the 
class work of students. No .student should 
be allowed to neglect his class work. If 
the extra curricular activities arc organis¬ 
ed systematically under the general super¬ 
vision and guidance of teachers, the dan¬ 
ger of a student neglecting his studies 
would be less. Some Universities have 
organised University Weeks when students 
have a varied programme of activities like 
debates, entertainment, sports, etc. These 
‘Weeks’ are generally held between the 
two terms so that they do not interfere 
with the students’ studies which are parti¬ 
cularly heavy in the second term. Extra 
curricular activities are an essential part 
of a students’ education. They provide for 
him a medium for self-expression. Some 
Students are good at sports, some at debate, 
and some at entertainment and it is very 
necessary that opportunities for self-expres¬ 
sion be given to students to prevent any 
feeling of frustration. Students’ Uniond 
should be shouldered with the responsibi¬ 
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lity of organising these extra curricular 
activities; and with the help and guidance 
of teachers they can undertake the task 
with success. If the responsibility of ar¬ 
ranging functions and keeping order at 
them rests with the students, it creates in 
them a .sense of responsibility and teaches 
them self-discipline. The N.C.C. Cadets 
have, for instance, shown a great sense of 
responsibility and discipline and are always 
helpful in maintaining order at large 
gatherings. 

While the campus life provides many 
advantages the picture w'ould not be com¬ 
plete unless some dark spots are also point¬ 
ed out in the picture. It is ea.sy to creatd 
trouble on the campus by even a handful 
of students if they wish to do so. Students 
arc an inflammable material and a single 
.spark is sufficient to cause a conflagration. 
Many interested parties have taken advant¬ 
age of this knowledge. The Union being 
the central organisation of students, elec¬ 
tion to its various offices have been financ¬ 
ed by political parties to capture ‘power’ irt 
the Union. The office bearers do wdeld 
some influence on the student body because 
of their office, some of these office bearers 
are paid by interested parties to creatd 
trouble. Even the teachc'f politicians use 
the .students for their own purpo.se. The 
.s(»-Ci'lled indi.scipline among students is 
really due; to these extraneous factors. 

Again the students’ behaviour pattern 
would noi be very difl'ereni from the gene¬ 
ral pattern of behaviour outside the Uni- 
vensity campu.s. It only reflects the social 
behaviour in general. There is a marked 
general social degeneration in almost all 
spheres (‘f life during the past few years. 
Society today is dominated by politicians 
and ofleu by unscrupulous persons. It is 
also a fac< thai l.hcrc is no discipline 
among them and they u.se all means to 
gain or retain power. Why then blame the 
.students if they follow the example of 
the.so leaders? I know of a student who 
told mo one thing and behaved in a differ¬ 
ent way. When I asked him why ho did 
that he said it was politics, he had to do it 
in order to gain advantage over his rival. 
I do not know w'hat he thought of me 
when I told him <^hat his notic.-n about poli¬ 
tics was all crooked. 

The students behaviour has also been 
influenced by the film world. The adolos- 
{Cuntimied on page 226} 



One World-But How ? 

By Dr. Alexander F. Skutch 


Today we hear on every hand that this 
has become "One World.” unified in many 
ways as never before. By some, the grow¬ 
ing integration of the world, the increas¬ 
ing dependence of each part on every other 
part, is welcomed with rejoicing and hope; 
for others, it raises doubts and misgivings. 
That the increasing unification of all the 
peoples on this planet is good and dt.'sir- 
able has been too uncritically accepted in 
many quarters; there are certainly things 
to be said for the opposite point of view. 
The question need.s more careful analysis 
and cooler appraisal than it receives. 

In what senses has, or can, the woi-ld 
become one? First and most obviously, it 
has become spatially and temporally uni¬ 
fied to a high degree. Modern advances in 
transportation and communication are the 
practical equivalent of the shrinkage of 
the planet's diameter, the levelling of its 
mountain ranges, the filling of its oceans. 
This is certainly no unmixed blessing. Al¬ 
though the farthest country is now easily 
accessible to anyone who can afford an 
aeroplane ticket, the romance of travel is 
disappearing along w'th 'is diflicullies and 
hardships. Wliei'ever one .goes, ihi- air¬ 
ports. the hotels, the streets and the cus¬ 
toms are becoming so similar to ttiose at 
home that the instructive differenees of far 
places are being lo.st. And, if rapid trans¬ 
portation can bring prompt rebef to the 
sick and the dislre.ssod in remote areas, it 
also carries the diseases of men, animals 
and plants swiftly over the earth. Nor is 
life made more pleasant by the assurance 
that, before we know' what is happening, 
we can be annihilated by a powerful coun¬ 
try in another continent. Nearly cvojy-. 
where men are boi'denod with heavy taxo.s 
to support huge armau'i’nts who.se elTee- 
tiveness in shield'Mg Ih-m from .such ties- 
truction is quesiioimble. 

From the point of view of communica¬ 
tions, the woi'Id has become .ar snirdl .ss it 
can be; since r mesa,go reaehe.s the 

antipodes .almost in.stnjii.'ifionu.-'ly. no fur¬ 
ther reductio.i i.s possible. But to bo a -ail- 
“d dailv mid Imnrlv d one will .submit to 
it, with me.ssages, in lur.ge mci!J'.iro un¬ 
pleasant and di.sfjiiieling. from ovei’v part 
Df the earth. I.s .a ^■ely doubtful advant.nge. 
On the other hand, ^vhen the horse and 
the sailin.g wssel v.ore rtinn's mor.i rapid 


means of transport, valuable spiritual and 
practical insights, which always travel 
more slowly than disturbing news, none 
the loss made their way over great dis¬ 
tances, Even the mighty range of the 
Himalayas and the vast deserts of central 
Asia did not prevent a fruitful interchange 
of ideas between India and China, although 
until quite recently they precluded a mas¬ 
sive invasion of one of these countries by 
the other. From many points of view, 
this is the ideal situation: a degree of isola¬ 
tion which prevents neighbouring commu¬ 
nities or countries from fighting or becom¬ 
ing economically dependent on each other, 
but does not stop the interchange of then* 
finest insights. 

Secondly, the world is becoming eco¬ 
nomically ever more unified. Countries 
w'hich not long ago were almost self-suffi¬ 
cient now depend increasingly on selling 
and buying abroad. This, too, is no unmi¬ 
tigated advantage. If it enables many 
people to acquire goods hitherto unavail¬ 
able, it also makes their situation more 
precarious. If new centres of production 
gi-ow up in distant lands, the price of a 
commodity may suddenly drop to the point 
where it can no longer be marketed profit¬ 
ably, to the great distress of those whose 
economy is ba.sed upon it. International 
trade makes of every country the potential 
rival of every other: when a nation engages 
heavily in it, its prosperity depends, 
not mainly on the intelligence and in¬ 
dustry of its people and the natural 
wealth of its territory, but on factors 
beyond it,, control. Ideally, every country 
and indeed every community should be 
economically independent, able to produce 
w!mt it needs to support its life. To receive 
luxuries from afar is pleasant: to be dep¬ 
endent on distant regions for vital necessi¬ 
ties is perilous and disquieting. 

Moreover, one of the most dangerous 
fallacies of our time is that there is a 
single economic system, such as that which 
has grown up in Western Europe and 
North America, which the whole world 
mry with advantage adopt. It is probable 
that economic arrangements which are 
satisfactory in one country are ill suited to 
anoiliev whose people differ in tempera¬ 
ment and habits and live in a different 
environment. And one who contemplates 
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the manifold evils and unsolved problems 
which confront the dominant socio-econo¬ 
mic systems of the present day will not. if 
he loves his fellow men, advocate their 
unlimited extension. 

Thirdly, there is the political unilica- 
tion of the world, of which the United 
Nations Organization is an cai'ly step in a 
movement which may go much farther. A 
world government strong enough to keep 
peace among all nations would be a bless¬ 
ing to mankind. On the other hand, this 
powerful central authority would be a 
potential threat to the liberties of all man¬ 
kind. If, as is certainly not impossible, 
selfish or fanatical men seize control of the 
world government, it will require more 
than a Junius Brutus to overthrow the 
tyranny. 

If an effective world government is 
established, it should be regarded as a 
temporary arrangement whi^h, if it can 
preserve peace for a few generations until 
nations abolish their armaments and lose 
the habit of settling differences by force, 
should thereafter be dissolved. Mean¬ 
while, it must be watched with the utmost 
vigilance by all men evorywhei-e, lest it 
usurp powers which it was never intended 
to have and install itself too firmly ever to 
be dislodged. A world government is too 
far from the individual and his immediate 
community to be responsive to his wishes 
and needs; to have our government close 
to us increases our feeling of freedom and 
responsibility. There is much wisdom in 
Leopold Kohr’s center lion, in The Break¬ 
down of Nations, that the larger countries 
could with advantage be divided into 
smaller, more manageable units, whose 
smaller problems would be within the grasp 
of human intelligence. At the same time, 
niany of the problems confronting man¬ 
kind require action on a more than natio¬ 
nal scale; but these matters should be con¬ 
trolled by regional or global organizations 
established for specific purposes and with 
strictly limited authority. 

Fourthly the world is becoming one m 
the sense that we increasingly view men 
of all races and colours as our brothers and 
equals. This attitude is far from new, it 
is as old as Stoicism in the West and a 
good deal older in the East. But modern 
historical and ethnological studies have 
placed it on- a more solid empirical feunda- 
tiqn^and done much to dispel the ancient, 


pertinacious idea that some divisions of 
mankind are intrinsically superior to the 
rest, in the sense of being more highly 
endowed with intelligence, virtue, or 
slj’ongih, or cho.son by God for a special 
mission. The contemplation of the same- 
ne.ss of all men, in oiigin, nature and des¬ 
tiny. inspires certain people with a sort of 
mystic exaltation; its growing recognition 
seems to them the most promising develop- 
meni in the modern world. 

In some aspects, the uniformity of man¬ 
kind has been exaggerated. One might, 
for example, contest the view that all 
human races belong to a single biological 
species. The reason why they are so classi¬ 
fied is that all contemporary races of man 
freely interbreed, producing fertile pro¬ 
geny. But in other divisions of the animal 
kingdom—birds and in.secus, for example— 
individuals wliich differ from each other 
far less than Europeans and Amerindians, 
or Mongolians and Negroes, are placed im 
different species. Some of these related 
species are so similar in appearance that 
only experLs can distinguish them, yet they 
scarcely ever interbreed even when they 
mingle in the same area. The difference 
between birds ,\nd men, for example, is 
that the former have, a.s a rule, very strict, 
innately determined mating standards, 
w hilc bull an slandarU-; me extremely flexi¬ 
ble. Although it IS probable that all mam¬ 
mals, and indeed all vertebrates, are des¬ 
cended IVom a single, extremely remote, 
ancestor, it is by no means certain that 
different branches of mankind are not 
derived from distinct, although obviously 
related, species of Primates: so that Homoi 
Sapiens is what biologists know as a poly- 
phyletic group. 

Although to the biologist this is a 
problem of great interest, it lacks moral or 
political iniportuncc. What matters is not 
the stage in evolution at which another 
creature's ancestors began to diverge from 
my own, but the relations that actually 
exist between us. Our true brothers are 
those with whom we can dwell in sympathy 
and harmony, v/hether they be white or 
black, w.ilk on two feet or four, or even 
iiy through ih-.:- .;u. r .< f,.r ai.-sier to feel 
brotherly towaru ..i.-)''; animals than 
toward men whe-so eKirri -.er ynd conduct 
are repugnant to us. Prom this point of 
view, mankind i.«- s't;i! f u from being one. 

The spf.Uo-.-.'.MO'al, economic and 
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political unifications of the world, so far 
as they have been achieved, have already 
brought grave disadvantages no less than 
benefits; and we cannot view their increase, 
in the form it now takes, without disquiet-* 
ing thoughts. The brotherhood of all man¬ 
kind, in the strict biological sense of deri¬ 
vation from a single sub-human ancestor, 
is probably a myth, and in the spiritual 
sense it is an aspiration far more than an 
accomplished fact. Is there, then, no 
method of bringing mankind together in a 
unity that will be solid, enduring and 
beneficent? 

The most powerful unifying force that 
we know is our ideals. Shared ideals draw* 
men together in closest brotherhood, des¬ 
pite differences in age, wealth, race, colour 
or language. Clashing ideals split mert 
asunder, making enemies of brothers and 
strangers of neighbours. This is under¬ 
standable, for our ideals are our highest 
and most precious possessions, the fore¬ 
runners of the nobler men that we aspire 
to become. Without ideals, our vaunted 
reason hardly raises us above the other 
animals. They are our compensation for 
those beautifully integrated patterns of 
behaviour which they inherit and wo have 
lost. 

What ideals are sufficiently high and 
comprehensive to bind all men together in 
community of spirit and endeavour? The 
first that is likely to occur to us is that of 
universal peace. But this ideal seems to 
lack force; for men have yearned for peace 
since ancient times, yet they now make 
vaster preparations for war than in any 
earlier epoch. Apparently the reason why 
the ideal of peace lacks the power to effect 
its own realization is that peace, in the poli¬ 
tical although not in the inner spiritual 
sense, is essentially a negative concept: the 
absence of armed strife among nations. 
Peace is not a positive good so much asi 
relief from a great evil. Perhaps we should 
regard peace, not as a creative ideal, but 
as the condition necessary for the realiza¬ 
tion of our truly constructive ideals, whose 
nature we must now consider. 

An ideal that has been growing of late 
is that all men everywhere should enjoy.a 
high .standard of living, by w’hich is meant 
enough of the necessities of life, with a libe¬ 
ral margin of its luxurie.s. To wish others 
to enjoy the benefits that wc have or desirC' 
is laudable: but an increase in material 


comforts does not automatically elevate 
one’s spiritual tone, and in some instances; 
it has just the opposite effect. Until we 
achieve closer correlation between improve-* 
men! in the physical conditions of life and 
growth in spiritual and moral qualities, the 
ideal of a high standard of living for all/ 
men may appear thin and cold to the true 
idealist. Moreovfer, under the present eco¬ 
nomic system, the means for improving 
standards are obtained largely through 
competition between individuals and^ 
nations. Could we pool the world’s re-i 
sources and then divide them equally, 
among all men, to achieve the high stands 
ard of living might become a true unify¬ 
ing endeavour; but this is obviously im¬ 
practicable. Only in small, homogeneous, 
archaic communities did the welfare of all 
the individuals rise and fall together. A 
money economy seems to make this com¬ 
mon sharing of benefits impossible, and the, 
so-called communistic countries have not 
yet shown us how to overcome the diffi¬ 
culty. 

Another ideal that has been gaining 
ground is that every boy and girl should 
have all the education that his innate 
capacity prepares him to receive. If we 
use the word “education” in its original' 
sense of drawing forth and developing the 
excellent qualities that are latent within 
us. this is a worthy goal. If, on the con¬ 
trary, we understand by “education” mere¬ 
ly a technical or literary training which 
frequently makes the recipient disdainful 
of manual labour and many necessary 
occupations, it is a dangerous endeavour. 
Unfortunately, nearly everywhere educa¬ 
tion of any kind costs money, and higher) 
education has become appallingly expeni 
sive. The means to educate one’s children' 
arc often acquired in competitive econo¬ 
mic pursuits; so that this ideal, like that of 
the high standard of living, is in present 
circumstances not truly unitive. 

There remains one ideal that holds 
greater promise for the spiritual unification 
of mankind than any that we have yet 
considered: that of preserving the beauty 
and fruitfulness of the planet on which we 
dwell and protecting the creatures that 
share it with us—the ideal that man be¬ 
come “the lord and not the tyrant of Uie 
earth.” This ideal includes the conserva¬ 
tion of natural resources but is more com- 

nrehenaive. for mAnv Mmiorvntinn m*MUl 
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simply the preservation of the natural 
foundations of civilization, includinff the 
fertility of the soil, the productivity of the 
forests, the continued flow of the rivers and 
the like. The importance of this endea¬ 
vour cannot be exaggerated, yet the more 
materialistic of the conservationi.sts fail to 
lake cognizance of intangible values which 
must be lecognizcd by our ideal. It is not 
merely to a.ssure a continued supply of 
food, lumber. Avaler-power, and other 
neces.sities that we w'i..h to save the natuial 
world from spoilation by m.in, but al.so 
becau.se it is an expression of the creative 
energy that made us. bi'cause it is full of 
beauty and interest and speaks meaning¬ 
fully to the contemplative mind. It is not 
merely becau.se they are links in the chains 
on which nature's balanci’ depends, or 
because they provide “.spoii" for the 
thoughtless hunlt>r. that we wish to pioteet 
animals of many kinds, but beeau.se they 
aie .sentient beings like our.s(.‘lves. 'Ihus 
this ideal includes the uncit-rit and p'oem- 
nially compelling idi>al o' ahinisa or harm- 
lcs.sne.ss; but it is hanni“sf.ne.s.s widely 
applied, not only to .sentienl beings but to 
the- beauty of a larid.scape, the purity of a 
river, the integrity (.f a forest. 

This is an ideal that M is hardly pos¬ 
sible to pnivue selfishlv. One may attempt 
to raise the standard t.f livuig of his own 
family or conuniinily. eirelo.ss of wheiher 
his economic manipiilalions lower that of 
•I’-er families and eumnuinities. He mav 
bend all his ofiorts to provide an eiliicalion 
for his son or daughter, no matter how 
many other children grow un in ignorance. 
But w?heii otic .stnve.s. however modeslly. 
to prescjwe the be.iiitv ^nd fruitfulness of 
the earth and the lives of the creatures 
that .share it with him. he necessarily aims 
at benefits that are somewhat widely diflus- 
2 d, not only among his contemporaries but 
among future generations. To guard th'^ 
aatural world is to di.splay a little of 
riatyre’s impersonal largess. 

Already this is proving a fruitful field 
for co-operation among nations. An exam¬ 
ple of this is the recent international effort 
U) pi-event the dumping on the high seas of 
iva.ste peti'oleum from tankers and other 
?hip.s. When scafowd heedlessly alight on 
lily slicks, their feathers stick together; 
they can no longer fly; they die of staiwa- 
tion and exposure—a tragic fate that each 
year, in consequence of man s carele.ssnes.s, 
overtakes many thousands of beautiful sea 


birds. MoiTOVer, the oily wastes are wash¬ 
ed upon beaches, making them unfit for 
t)alhing, w'ith coniseciuent loss to seaside 
resorl.s. 

Although this and many similar prob¬ 
lems require action on the national and 
international level, il is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that they can be .solved by govern¬ 
ments and organizaliun.s alone. IJnle.ss the 
demand for their .solution e.imos from the 
people, official action will never be succ*ess- 
ful. Those who cherish lliis ideal mu.st 
select the article:; tliey u-ie or consume 
with some regard to their provL*nanc*e, 
refraining from things whose production 
involves wanton exploitation of land or .sea 
or cruelty to living eivatures. Since in the 
complex modern woild il is difiicult for the 
consumer to discover the primary source of 
all the articles he huys, education and 
publicity in this matter are urgently need¬ 
ed. Probably many of us daily use articles, 
imioconl enough in afipearanee, that a ron- 
scieiilK.iii; person would never touch if he 
knew all that Ih'ur production involve.s. 

Tiiis ideal or pr<\s( n iog the beauty 
and fruitfuliU'.ss of the earth should appeal 
to every man capable of broad vision, giali- 
f'.'de to llu' natural world that supports 
his life, and unselfish concern for its future 
prosperity. This ideal, if any. should be 
e;’nab!c ul uniting mankind in a eouimon 
("ideavoiir. ft pr ivides an excellent field 
foi the practice of international eo-npera- 
tion; for (me who is dedicated to il can 
hardiv he .‘-uspected of manoeuvring for 
.selfish advanlag(\s. By working together 
on a global scale for the advancenru'nt of 
Ihi.s ideal, men would develop attiludo.s, 
inviudmg mutual rt'sped and confidence, 
that would help them to eo-operale more 
closely in fields from which it is more ditfi- 
cull to exclude all sii.spicion of s'dlish 
scheming. (Courlc.sy; The Aryan Path) 

Our .sense of private dignity can sur¬ 
vive the most oppressive man-despot, but 
the despotism of law corrodes il. 

-Norman Douglas 

The roots of education jite bitter, but 
the fruit is sweet.- Iristotlc 

» ■> 

To pity distre.ss is but human, to relieve 
it is godlike.- Ilurare Mann 

To be capable of respect is almost as 
)*are as to be worthy of it.— Joubert 



Nationalism Has 

By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 



, Future 


A great majority of the human race at 
the present moment nominally adheres to 
one or other of four old religions: Hindu¬ 
ism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam. A 
large part of the minority adheres to other 
religions of the same age and kind: for 
instance, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Jainism, 
Taoism. But mankind’s real religion today 
is none of these; it is Nationalism, and thi^ 
means the collective self-worship of some 
fraction of the human race. 

For the time, at any rate, Nationalism 
has supplanted the nominal religions in 
fact, though not avowedly. Only Commun- 
,i8m has beeh able to stand up to National- 
im, and this only in non-Communist coun-« 
tHes. In Russia and China, Communism 
has become Nationalism’s tool. Trotsky 
wanted to put Russia to work for inter¬ 
national Communism, but Trotsky was 
defeated by Stalin—and the irony of Sta¬ 
lin’s victory was that Stalin was not a 
Russian by origin. Of course, Georgian 
Stalin was not the first foreigner to be¬ 
come the leader of a national movement. 
Corsican Napoleon anticipated him in 
France, and Austrian Hitler followed him! 
in Germany. ' 

If we want to ^e the long-drawn-out' 
history of religion replayed at high speed, 
we can watch this spectacle in Africa. 
“Something new is always coming out of 
Africa,” said the Romans, but it is as true 
today as it was 1,800 years ago. A single 
century has seen religion in Africa pass 
through a succession of phases: from magio 
and nature-worship to Islam and Christian¬ 
ity; from these to Nationalism; and, through 
Nationalism, back towards the pre-Islamic 
and pre-Christian dispensation. 

Hie Heritage 

Nationalism in Africa is determined to 
be “modem”. But modem nationalism 
cherishes a nation’s national heritage from 
the past. The more peculiar the heritage 
the better. So long as this national herit¬ 
age is distinctive it is to be treasured, 
whether intrinsically good or bad. Nation- 
eJist Africa seems inclined to treasure its 
pre-Christian and pre-Islamic past. It isi 
not easy to make a national religion of 
Christianity or Islam. The appeal of these 
two missionary religions is not local but 
univemal. They address themselves to each 

individual human being that is bom into 
% • 


the world. The objective of each of them 
is to convert the entire human race, and to 
make a reality of the brotherhood of man. 
Neither leilgion has achieved their identi¬ 
cal ideal. Their destiny looks as if it would 
be co-existence. But both their universal- 
ism and their individualism are genuine, 
and this puts them at loggerheads- with' 
Nationalism, since Nationalism’s idol ia 
some particular fraction of the human race. 

For this reason. Nationalism in Africa 
tends to look back behind those two world 
religions to a specifically African past of its 
own. But which of the competing religions 
is “the wave of the future?” It is possible 
that neither Nationalism nor a. resuscitated 
African magic and nature-worship will 
prove satisfying to human hearts and 
minds. These have the same spiritual needs 
in Africa as elsewhere. 

The weakness of Islam and Christianity 
is one that they share with the other 
“higher i-eligions.” In their long journey 
through time and space they have picked 
up a mass of acces.sories that are not only 
irrelevant but are, in some cases, contra¬ 
dictory to their original messages. This is 
one of the reas(5hs why they have been los¬ 
ing their hold in jecenb times. 

On the other hand they have a strong 
point that is lacking in all the post-Chris¬ 
tian ideologies— Nationalism, Communism 
and the rest. The historic higher religions 
have help and comfort to give to the indivi¬ 
dual on his way through this life. The way 
is hard, so the help is precious; and people 
who, have once had it will not find it easy 
to do without it. They may be put off by 
the outer shell that each of the higher reli¬ 
gions has acquired; but probably they will 
still yearn for the spiritual reality within. 
And, if they can break through the letter 
and recover the spirit they may yet return 
to the old religions in some new forih. 

If the higher religions do, in truth, 
have something in them that meets the 
human soul’s permanent spiritual needs, 
then their expectation of life will be longer 
than that of either the current ideologies or 
the primitive forms of religion and magic. 
In fact, we may expect to see the historic 
higher religions revive, and revive inward¬ 
ly intact, however great may be the changes 
in their outer appearance. If Islam and 
Christianity were to revive in Africa, what 
would be their respective prospecte? 
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One may perhaps guess that in Africa 
the winning religion will be one that hasi 
the spiritual power to overcome the divi¬ 
sions between nations and races; and in this 
point Islam has an advantage by which it 
has already profited. The sense of frater¬ 
nity is strong enough in Islam to make 
Muslims of different races willing to inter¬ 
marry; and inter-marriage is the touchstone 
of-genuine brotherhood. When Asian or 
North African Muslim missionaries convert 
Africans m the great region south of the 
Sahara, what emerges is a single Muslim 
community. When Western Christian mi.s- 
sionaries convert Africans, what emerges 
is, all too often, a couple of separate com¬ 
munities, each Christian, but,one white and 
the other black. 

This is unfortunately the rule in Chris¬ 
tendom, and the one outstanding exception 
to it proves its validity. The Spanish¬ 
speaking and Portuguese-speaking Christian 
peoples seem to be as free from race-feel¬ 
ing as the Muslims arc. 

In Mexico and in Brazil, there are many 
races but a single nation, and it is prob¬ 
ably no accident that the Spanish and 
Portuguese Christians should display this 
Muslim virtue. It looks as if it were a 
heritage from their Muslim past. Spain 
and Portugal were under Muslim rule for 
many centuries. 

So long as this virtue is the monopoly 
of Islam in the greater part of Tropical 
Africa, Islam is going to increase there and 
Christianity is going to decrease. The 
moral for Christianity is that it should re¬ 
form its practice to bring this into accord 
with its principles. For, in principle, 
Christianity, no less than Islam, is a reli¬ 
gion for all mankind—a religion that makes 
no distinction either of persons or of races. 
Human Family 

The future lies w ith whatever religion 
or religions can create the spiritual brother¬ 
hood thai is mankind’s, need today. Com¬ 
munism claims to be a sovereign unifier; 
Islam has been prpving itself to a unifier 
in Africa; Christianity could play the same 
role if it could bring itself to , live up to its 
principles. Nationalism, however, stands 
for division, not for unity, so nationalism 
really has no future. It may destroy man¬ 
kind and bury itself in the ruins, but it can 
do no more than that. 

the Atomic Age we have to^choose 
Ktween turn extremes. If we are'not to 


destroy ourselves we have to learn to live 
as a single united human family, embrac¬ 
ing all mankind without exception. In 
Africa we can see mankind in epitome. (K 
all the continents Africa may be .the first 
that will give us a clue to our destiny. 

MOUNTAINEERING 

Mountaineering, the sport of climbing 
high mountains for the pleasure of it, has 
received considerable fillip and aroused 
keen interest among the youth of India 
in recent years. 

In the absence of proper organisation, 
training facilities and encouragement, 
mountaineering had not become wid^ 
prevalent until some years ago. The Sd^; 
cess of Shri Tenzing Norgay, who reached' 
Everest with Sir Edmund Hillary, in WSSi 
has helped in making climbing popular. 

Following that event, the »Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute was set up at 
Darjeeling in 1954 to provide basic and 
advanced training in climbing to young 
men from difiTerent parts of the country. 
The Prime Minister, Shri Nehru, is Chair¬ 
man of the Executive Council of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

In the course of the last six years 500 
students, many of the settled in service or 
profession, have completed training in 
climbing high mountains at the Institute. 

The basic course last.s about 40 days 
during which students wearing mountain 
kit trek at altitudes between 15,000 and 
20,000 feet. Besides, there are lectures on 
•mountaineering and related subjects in¬ 
cluding botany, geology and meteorology. 

I Students who have done well in the 
basic course are encouraged to undergo the 
advanced course. This provides them with 
an opportunity to climb peaks of over 20,000 
feet or to explore areas not visited or ex¬ 
plored so far. 

The training also includes rock climb¬ 
ing, ice and snoweraft, including movement 
on ice by cutting steps, and climbing with 
the help of ropes on rock faces and ice 
walls. 

For each course the Institute charges 
Rs. 400 which covers expenditure on boat¬ 
ing, lodging and training. Deserving stu¬ 
dents are also given financial assistance. 

Mountaineering centres and clubs have 
also come up at different placbs to inculcate 
(Continued on vase 223\ 



A CRITICISM OF THE THIRD PLAN 

SHRI K. P. GHOSH 


The* discussion on the Draft Outline of 
the Third Five-Year Plan shows that eco¬ 
nomic plannini? has come to be accepted 
by all sections of the people as necessaiy 
and desirable. It is assumed that planning 
will continue through changing govern¬ 
ments and irrespective of the rise and iail 
of political parties. The problem now is 
how planning can be made to play a more 
intimate part of life for everyone. The 
fear is that once Nehru has gone, the social' 
purposes of planning might be distorted 
and the rate of economic advance slowed 
down. A need is felt for .some form of 
assurance that the characteristics of diivo 
and direction in planning will continue as 
far into the foreseeable future as possible. 

While the mixed economy of India 
cannot a/oid the oppo.-tlte pulls and siiesses 
as between the public and private seclois, 
the country is in favour of a gi'cater speed 
of development in all sectors. No one is 
satisfied with the rate of progress so far. 

Communists, even tho.se friendly to 
India, u.'jually argue that no real national 
planning is possible without a centialised 
and authoritative political paity running the 
country. Our delennmalion is to avoid 
totalitarianism m any form, even though 
many of us would like veiy much to .secure 
the practical advantigcs, the quick resuHs. 
of such a .system. The conviction is that a 
properly informed and m.so'red jicople 
could solve all these problems. 

The key ta.sk is to cieate a consensus 
of miblic opinion on the immediate and 
Irreducible needs of the country and its 
individual citizens. Urged on by such 
necessity the phuiners could set out the le- 
quired co-operation, organisation, laxe.s, and 
sacrifices the nat'on would have to make. 

“Let the people will, and let their will 
be done” could form the slogan on w lich 
the nation would roll up its sleeves. 
Directive Policy Commission 

In the Draft Outline a large section is 
given to the consideration of policv and 
organisation for imitrovernenls in adminis¬ 
tration and for securing greater public 
participation. Non-ofiicial quarters are also 
full of suggestions for diagnosing and 
remedying the nation’s ills. The mo.st 
authoritative of these, the Congress Parly, 
has a plan (first mooted in the Ooty semi¬ 
nar in June 1959) to form, together with 

laiiifafila* hut ati mAranaia m __ 


other political parties, a National Plan 
Front to secure public participation in the 
planned projects. 

Many responsible people are now sug¬ 
gesting that a certain degree of compulsion 
has become necessary. There is also a de¬ 
mand for greater ellorts in public relations. 
Because ol the possibility of far-i’eaching 
political consequences if either of these 
measures were to be taken by itself, they 
are often put foiward as though they were 
mutually contradictory. The intention of 
this contribution is to combine the two by 
showing how impioved public relations 
woik could itself produce social compul¬ 
sion without involving the law and the 
police. 

It need hardly be said that the task of 
informing and inspiring more than four 
bundled million pi'ople calls for a vast 
oiganisation. Necessaiily, it must bo sup¬ 
ported by public funds, enjoy the confid¬ 
ence of the Government and major political 
parties, be headed by people with the repu¬ 
tation of an inderieitdent outlook and per¬ 
sonal inlegiity as wf'll as of skill as publl- 
ci.sts The Planning Commission of India 
itself piovides an example of the lines 
along which such a public relations system 
could best be built. 

It could suitably bo named the Infor¬ 
mation Commission or, to anchor it with 
the aims ot the Constitution, the Directive 
Policy Commission. It .should be a statu¬ 
tory body, like the Planning Comm.ssion, 
independent of the administration and 
wilhc’ul executive authority, but charged 
with planning and disseminating informa¬ 
tion. It should function as a general advi¬ 
sory body to the Central Government and 
local authoritie.s, the Planning Commission, 
the universities and .schools, and to the 
newspapers and other media of informa¬ 
tion. Shri Nehru is undoubtedly the best 
person to be its chairman, and tne National 
Development Council its directoi's. 

Admiriistialive stability is now as much 
a matter of course as in any ordoidy demo¬ 
cracy, and there is no longer any need to 
fear that Shn Nehru’s successor, whoever 
he may be, would have an abnormal situa¬ 
tion to cope with. But it w’ould bring great 
relief to the mass of the people to know 
that their leaders and governments would 
have at their side an efficient body ensur- 

✓ 
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ng continuity of the purposes outlined in 
,he Constitution. 

Any Directive Policy Commission, or 
whatever such an organisation may be 
Jailed, is likely in the present state of 
Indian news distribution to feel there is an 
jrgent need for a high-quality newsjpaper 
.0 function as a national forum. An Indian 
lewspaper with a world outlook, managed 
ay an independent trust, could possibly 
aiitigate the growing disregard of the pub¬ 
lic interest widely shown today in India by 
Lhe owners' of the press. As the freest of 
the democracies, India could pei’haps set 
new standards of journalism as state.sman- 
ship. 

Only experience can show whether it 
will be necessary to publish public-sector 
newspapers from the State capitals, too, in 
competition with the private-sector news¬ 
papers, thus expanding the demociatio 
rights of free expression. 

Fully and responsibly informed and 
participating in the planned projects, the 
people would soon form the consensus of 
opinion, the compulsive foiTO and sanction 
for all authority, it can hardly be doubted 
that a consensus of opinion round the plan¬ 
ned economy will also entail a .sense of 
national unity, pressure for an equitable 
sharing of wealth, and a moral demand for 
the higher taxes, voluntary labour and 
sacrilicf'i necessary for the next five to ten 
years. 

Widening the Perspective 

A basic realism in Indian planning is 
the perspective plan which sets out in broad 
outline the developments U' take place in 
the next fifteen or twenty years. India's 
expected growth from 1955-56 to 1975-76 
was first outlined at the beginning of the 
Second Five-Year Plan in 1955. Since 
1958. the Perspective Planning Division of 
the Planning Commission has been filling 
in the details and doing research on which 
to base continued planning for develop¬ 
ment—“the long-range view of the general 
strategy for India’s development”. They 
believe that an annual increase rale of 6 
per cent in national production is the opti¬ 
mum for India’s total resources, and that a 
doubled national income in 14. years is no 
bad outlook. 

' This is .sound practical sense, but the 
other, more imponderable factors should 
also be taken into account. Once the peo¬ 
ple have begun to take an active interest, 


resources for the plans will be found to 
gain a tremendous impetus. This has been 
the secret of overfulfilment of the plans in 
the Socialist countries, and there is no rea- 
.son why the same should not be the case 
in India. 

Other factors worth considering are the 
•new sources of power and the develop¬ 
ments in technology that are raising pro¬ 
duction potential faster than ever. For 
countries under the necessity of leap-frog¬ 
ging the measures taken by the older in¬ 
dustrial economies, nuclear ener^J^, jet 
engines, automation and chemical engineer¬ 
ing have opened great new vistas of indus¬ 
trial development. Most of these new aids 
are still in their infancy, but their applica¬ 
tion in industry grows by leaps and bounds* 

In the last two years or so, with the 
hastening independence of the African 
countries, a new spirit of ur,gcncy has 
come into the world. All the backward 
economies are pressing to catch up as 
quickly as possible with the advanced ones. 
But though economic progress is bound to 
be rather slower at first, the psychological 
mood is all for break-neck speed. In this 
context India is expected not only to help 
those following in her footsteps, but to 
lead the race as well. This situation is no 
less real on ilr, economic side than was, 
and still i.i, the struggle for freedom on the 
dependent countrie.s. 

Prc.ssurcs of a different type are also 
taking shape. Soviet economists hope to 
reach such abundance in production as tc 
be able to introduce full Communism bet¬ 
ween the years 1975 and 1980. China aims 
to surpass Britain within the next ten years, 
In the United States and Britain, whethei 
the rate of annual increase in national 
wealth is of the order of throe per cent, the 
belief is growing that in the race with the 
Soviet Union, these Western powers will 
step up their productivity to achieve ar 
annual increase rale of four per cent, thus 
doubling their national wealth by 1975-80 
This five-year period of 1975-80 that looks 
like becoming a focal ooint towards whick 
every country will have to direct maximuit 
efforts for economic development. The 
leaders and plannera of India need to raise 
the perspective planning sights, in additior 
to bringing the Plans clo.ser to the people 

Since the advent of the first sputnik 
man has entered a new era in human his 
tory. As the. world grows increasinglj 
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aware of man’s place in space and the uni¬ 
verse, it is more than likely that poverty, 
ignorance and other handicaps to the indi¬ 
vidual,'s full development will become quite 
intolerable. Though the dale cannot yet be 
named, it may be nearer than we think, 
and will follow hard on the heels of man’s 
first flight into space. 

India and the other developing coun¬ 
tries cannot even attempt to raise to the 
levels now obtaining in America and 
Europe the per capita consumption of their 
population. “Two cars per family" need 
not be accepted for all countries as a desir¬ 
ed standard of living. The first aim beyond 
a modicum of decent living for all with a 
net-work of welfare service's should be to 
reach equality in the woild race for mas¬ 
tery of the science and technology of our 
times. 

In this field India is within easy reach 
of the most advanced, and should aim to 
be in the front line of all intellectual pur-< 
suits within the next ten years. In bet¬ 
ween the two levels—that of civilised 
though modest living standards and the 
highest world level in scientific, technologi¬ 
cal and cultural attainments- Indian society 
will leave scooe for plenty of individual 
aspiration and achievement. 

Stepping up the Targets 

It would seem almost axiomatic that 
some signs of mobilising public (-pinion fo' 
the Third Plan will .soon become vi.sihlo. In 
their wake .should follow a niiblicitv cam¬ 
paign to show the people \vh i( they may 
expect as the perspective plan is unrolled 
before them. They will look for an enti¬ 
cing and exciting prospect. If they get it, 
they will be (juick to offer then- co-opera- 
tion. 

^’he Third Plan will in its big indus¬ 
trial projects be greatly limited bv the 
amount of foreign a.ssi.staneo India can hopj( 
to obtain. But in all fields that do not 
depend on foreign exchange, such as agri¬ 
culture, mineral resources, several lint.', of 
industrial manufacture, handicraft and the 
small-scale industries, there is room for 
enormous expansion. 

An examnle is the production of food- 
grains. Considering that Indian grain pro¬ 
duction pti acre is at present one of the 
lowest in the world, ancl that modern hus¬ 
bandry .-■'lould enable the Indian peasant 
to produce as much as four times the pre-' 
.ient output, the Third Plan 1arg«'t seems 
unaccountably modest. If tihere is an all- 


out effort, not in words alone, but by in- 
civa.sing irrigation, land reclamation, soil 
preserving, better .supplies of fertiliser, 
both chemical and organic, and better seed 
gra ns, the Plan lai’get could certainly be 
achieved in three years or even less. 

Such a slepping-up of the Plan could 
also include the production of cotton, 
sugar-cane, oil seeds, jute, tobacco, fish and 
milk. In fact quite probably the entire 
agricultural segment of economy could 

N^LUE OF TIME 

(Continued from page 211) 

present or be mi.sci:ablc in it; we can dream 
about the past or plan hopefully for the 
ftiUire. We can be punctual or dilatoiy. 
We can make good use of our time or waste 
it. 

Due regard for time is a mark of effi¬ 
ciency. The more good.s w’e produce in a 
given lime, the more value that time has 
bec^ii to us. 

V/c have realised that “Time will tell" 
—it can settle doubts and solve many pro¬ 
blems. The passing of Time brings many 
changc'.s. Time- h'-!ps to establish fri(;n(i- 
ships or love. Time is also a great healer, 
yf't it can dc.stroy as well as create. It is 
.silent, remorscles.s, inevitable in its pas¬ 
sage. 

Whatever w'e may think about Time, 
and howevei' we use it, we dare not ignore! 
it. It represents invincible power fo>’ good 
or ill—largely d(?nending upon w'hat it 
means to us and how w'o use ii. 

Surely we must realise and remember 
that Time is indeed a very precious thing— 
Life itself. Unless we respect Time to this 
extent, it can’t be worth much to us. We 
need leisure, relaxation, rest, as we need 
mental and physical exorcise. But when 
w«.' rncrciv “kill time” we are—as it were 
.shortening our own lives. Time, wisely 
occupied in work and leisure enriches life 
considerably. If we could imagine an 
hour glass or an egg-timer filled with gold 
dust in.stead of san(l. we should more easily 
bo convinced of this vital fact, as we watch-< 
ed the gold dust trickle away. One thing 
we should never forget. We can turn an 
hourglass up the othei way and lot the con¬ 
tents trickle back again. But we cannot 
do th.at with IJfe. Every minute is a 
“thiead of gold” helping us to weave the 
pattern of Life itself. 

(Courtesy: Psychology) 
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reach the targets in half the time allotted. 

In the vast field of the building indus-i 
try, development could be greatly speeded 
to meet the demand for housing, ul the 
same time radically cutting down India's 
painfully wide unemployment. (The salu 
of houses on instalment Daynients could 
soak up much of the additional income 
that orthodox economists fear might cause 
inflation). 

Existing exports of iron ore and coal 
could be increased. So also could the al- 
ix'ady growing exports of diesel engines, 
sewing machines, bicycles, electric fans, and 
the like. With the expected exhaustion of 
sterling holdings in London, very great 
exertions will no doubt be made in eveiy 
possible way to increase Indian expm'ls, 
exceeding the targets of the Third Plan, 

In the export field India may Tmd it 
advisable to supply .some capital goods to 
the emerging African and Asian countries. 
With some little extia effort. India could, 
after meeting her emu needs, Mipplv com¬ 
plete factoiies for <he production of tex¬ 
tiles, sugar, cement and bicycles. There is 
a demand for these things and the Cviiui- 
tries wanting them can often pay in tore.gii 
currencies. 

The Third Pl.^n also aims to extend ind 
improve scientific and technical trammg, 
but moie could probably be done in these 
field.s too. N.ational institutes sliould be 
establis'ied loi’ th< study of auti.inalion and 
for the application ot jet jiower. Cerlani 
asiK’Cts ol space research (such as the study 
of cosmic rays) shoul 1 be given moie sup¬ 
port, and the building of nu'dear power 
stations speeded up. 

More than anything else the Third 
Plan ought to see to the emergence of new 
leaders and cadres in all fields. Delega¬ 
tion of authority to village and district 
panchayats will generate leadcrshio for 
need is for national leaders and cadres, anr* 
local government affairs. But the urgent 
these will come forth, or be thrown up 
from field work, only if the people are ask¬ 
ed to share in responsibility. The authori¬ 
ties ought seriously to consider bold mea¬ 
sures to involve not only university stu¬ 
dents, but even boys and girls of eleven 
and twelve, into very wide fields of res¬ 
ponsibility in national affairs. It happen¬ 
ed during the long struggle for independ¬ 
ence, and should do so again in our pre.sent 
far happier and more positive struggle for 
a good life for our people. 
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Ultimately it will be the people them¬ 
selves, with the Government and the Plan¬ 
ning Commission providing the details, who 
must decide just how fast the country 
should move. But it is perhaps permissible 
for one of their numbei to suggest that the 
rale of development envisaged in the Third 
Plan ought to be increased by over fifty 
per cent. 

The Plan, which proposes an increase 
of over five per cent per annum, could be 
raised to an annual nine per cent. Thia 
would double the national income in ten 
years, and quadruule it in twenty. Indian 
income per head would even then be much 
lowei than British, American or Russian, 
but It could at least guarantee a civilised 
standard of living and reduce the gulf that 
now separates Indian living from Western 
or modern standards. 

(Courtesy: AICC Economic Review) 

iioUNi’AlNEERiNG 

mteiest mi mountain climbing and provide 
some basic training. Such centres exist at 
Bombay, Jabalpur and Saugor apart from 
mounlaitieeriiig clubs in some Universities. 

Over a dozen completely Indian expedi¬ 
tions have been organist'd in the last seven 
years. Most of them achieved their objec¬ 
tives. These include the climbing of peaks 
which had not been reached previously. 

Among the successful expeditions have 
boon those to Clio Oyu (lifi8l)7 feet), Kamet 
(2.1,447 leet) and Panch-Chuli (22.Gf)(> feet). 
Some of the other expeditions w^cre to 
Sakang (24,l.'i0 feet) and Chow’khamba 
(23.420 ieel). 

In the spring and summer of 1960, a 20- 
man Indian team led by Brig. Gian Singh, 
Principal of the Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institulre, went on an expedition to 
Everest. 

Throe members of the expedition 
Nawang Gombu, Sonam Gyat.so and Naren- 
dra Kumar, wont up as high as 28.300 feet— 
700 feet short of the peak, whore they were 
beaten back by unusually bad weather. 

Most of the equipment used and carried 
by members of the cxjiedition was indigen¬ 
ously made. Many of the items were manu¬ 
factured in the ordnance factories and a few 
by nrivate firms The indigenous cquip- 
men included wind proof jackets and trou- 
.sei-s, ice-axes, wire ladders, climbing, 
marching and hunter boots and high-alti¬ 
tude stoves. . 



AFRICA IN I960 

By COLIN LEGUM 
Of The “Observer”, London 


Looking back at the momentous past 
year, the outstanding fact is not the Congo 
disaster which overshadowed the African 
scene, but that the greater part of the 
continent peacefully and confidently achiev¬ 
ed its independence, and that road-blocks 
were cleared for most of the remaining 
colonial territories to follow suit. 

It is unfortunate that bad news so 
often drives out the good, so that the blur¬ 
red impression left on the public mind is 
that of a continent in trouble. Nothing 
could be more misleading. 

Africa, like every other continent, has 
its difficulties and its trouble-spots; what 
must one expect from a continent that in 
a single year has advanced more rapidly 
than any other continent in history? The 
surprising thing is that the process of 
decoloniaiization is proceeding so smoUlily 
and efficiently. 

The achievements in 1960 can be told 
in a few figures. The year started with 
only 10 independent African States, hold¬ 
ing a total population of 96,000,000; by the 
year’s end thei'c were 27 independent coun¬ 
tries with a population of 178,000,000. 

I am loss impressed, however, by these 
overall figures than by the actual achieve¬ 
ments of many of the new nations. The 
outstanding example is undoubtedly Nige¬ 
ria. No country in Africa is so vast and 
diverse. Yet at her moment of independ¬ 
ence, the Nigerian leaders achieved a unity 
and harmony that is, so far as I know, 
without parallel in a country as complex 
as theirs. 

With the formidable “Zik’’—Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe—as Governor-General, 
the tough but cautious Alhaji Sir Abuba- 
kar Tafawa Balewa as Prime Minister, and 
the trenchant Chief Obafemi Awolowo as 
Leader of the Opposition, Nigeria offers 
the complete answer to the Jeremiahs who 
lament the passing of colonialism. 

The emancipation of 32,000,000 Africans 
in the French-speaking Community also 
took place without serious internal difficul¬ 
ties in any of the 14 countries which be¬ 
came independent. The unfortunate inter¬ 
necine strujggle in the Cameroons Republic 
was a heritage of earlier times; and the 
rupture iii the Mali Federation between 
Fknegal and Soudan fortunately did not 


seriously jeopardize the political set-up of 
either of the two States. 

Despite the gloomy forebodings of 
pessimists, 3,000,000 Somalis from the for¬ 
mer British and Italian protectorates 
achieved their new unity with consider¬ 
able goodwill and commendable flexibility. 

Thus, of the African States which came 
to independence in 1960, only one—the for¬ 
mer Belgian Congo—failed to make the 
grade at the first attempt. 

Kenya and Tanganyika 

Among other notable advances I would 
.select especially Kenya and Tanganyika. 
In the latter case we have an example of 
a poor but determined country, admirably 
led by Mr. Julius Nyerere, and its winning 
of a large mcr.sure of internal self-govem- 
ment and putting itself well on the road 
to independence. 

But the most sensational breakthrough 
came in Kenya, one of the most troubled 
of all colonies. With the decision that 
political powei- will ultimately bo transfer¬ 
red into the hands of elected African 
leaders, Kenya has at long last turned its 
back on an impas.se which has caused so 
much bitterness in the past. 

One of the obstacles in East Africa to 
creating a powerful new' independent fede¬ 
ration is the reluctance of the traditional¬ 
ist-minded Buganda Government to come 
to terms w'ith the rest of Uganda. But 
although its internal crisis has not yet been 
finally resolved, the firm policies of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Iain Macleod, in 
resisting any attempt at “Balkanizing” 
Uganda looks like winning widespread 
support not only in that protectorate, but 
throughout East Africa as well. 

Central Africa 

Finally, in Central Africa a start has 
been made on tackling the awkward reali¬ 
ties of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland as it now exists. Here the 
statesmanlike Monckton commission blew 
a gale of fresh air through long-standing 
controversies and clarified fundamental 
problems. 

Nyasaland has already started on a 
new path with the probability of an elected 
African majority in the legislature. And 
{Comimed on page 231) 



IN OUTER SPACE 

By N. VtfYftrov 


^Leaving behind bright white streaks in 
the. sky like meteors, the three space ships 
have vanished into the air. Two days later 
we shall see on our TV screens the Earth's 
'envoys’ stepping down on the Moon’s sur^ 
face. 

After a short stay on the Moon, the 
explorers will come back to the home 
pl^t. Then will follow flights to Mars, 
Venus, the more remote planets of the 
solar system and, indeed, b^ond its boun¬ 
daries. 

This is indeed what we visuaUse for 
the future. At present however technical 
difficulties still stand in the way of manned 
flight in outer space. The main difficulty 
is that space ships must of necessity be of 
huge size, have extremely powerful rocket 
motors developing millions of horsepower, 
and an awesome supply of fuel. 

This is what follows from calculations: 

A space ship flying a lunar trajectory 
must have a velocity of slightly less than 
11.2 kilometres per second. Once it is with¬ 
in the gravitational sphere of the Moon, the 
ship will “fall” on to it at the rate of 3.3 
kilometres per second. To make the land- 
ii^ safe, this speed has to be reduced. 
Since there is no atmosphere on the Moon, 
this can be achieved only by means of 
retro^rockets. In taking off from the 
Moon, on its return journey, the ship will 
have to pick up a velocity of 2.4 kilometres 
per second in order to overcome the Moon’s 
pull of gravity. As it reaches doseV to the 
fearth, its speed will increased to a bit 
less than 11.2 kilometres per second. This 
velocity will also have to be reduced in 
landing. On the Earth this can be done by 
using the terrestrial atmosphere. Then, 
the minimum aggregate velocity for a 
round trip to the Moon must be 17 kilo¬ 
metres per second. Tnis velocity in fabt 
determines, the supi^y of fuel the spara 
ship must cany. 

The higher the velodly, the larger will 
be the required supply ^ fuel. In case 
the braking is partly done by the rocket 
engines, the minimum aggregate 'Velocity 
will go up to about 20 kilometres per 
second. A round tfip to Mars will call for 
30 ki^etzes per second. If the ship’s pay- 
load is 10 tcffiSi the overall weight of a 
Imuff, ship burning a chemical niel, with 
the ipeea of rockit ezhauat of 4 kilo¬ 


metres per second, UdU be about 10,000 
tons. For a trip to Mars under the same 
conditions, the ship will have to .be as 
heavy as 180,900 tons. Even if the ship is 
propdled by the best chemical fuel with a 
rocket exhaust speed of 5 kilometres per 
itecond, a lunar ship will tip the scales at^ 
not less than 3,000 tons, and a Martian one 
at over 25,000 tons. It is obvious that 
space engineering today cannot yet build 
such ships. 

Feasible Plan 

These difficulties were envisaged by the 
Russian scientist K. I^iolkovsky, a pioneer 
of space flight. In his work, “Research into 
Outer Space with Rocket Devices,” he out¬ 
lined-a feasible plan to overcome i^em: 

“We can conquer the solar system by 
simple tactics. Let us solve the casie^ 
task at first by setting up a space commun¬ 
ity near the, Earth as its satellite. . . .We’ll 
settle there and, having a reliable and safe 
base, we shall be able to vary the speed 
more conveniently, we shall be -able to 
move away from the Earth and Sun, and, 
indeed, to travel about at will. . 

As Tsiolkovsky believed, an interpla¬ 
netary station ought to be built and tested 
on the ground and then shipped in separ¬ 
ate parts by ferry rockets to the desired 
altitude, where the astronauts would assem¬ 
ble it into a single structure, well adapted 
to house people and equipment for a long 
time. The station could also carry various 
laboratories and launching sites for inter¬ 
planetary ships. 

The station will not suffer from lack of 
power. Photo-electric and thermo-electric 
cells will convert the fiux of solar radiation 
into electricity. The supply of power will 
be sufficient for the continuous functioning 
of scientific equipment. On top of this, 
solar l^at will bp utilized for everyday 
needs—to heat the residential quarters, to 
grow vegetables, fruits and other food¬ 
stuffs for the station’s crew and for provid¬ 
ing essential services. 

'Ethereal’ Station 

It is from such an ‘ethereal’ (in Tsioi- 
kovsky’s words) station that the first inter¬ 
planetary expedition .will start out on its 
voyage. 

The Soviet space explorers follow in 
the foot-steps of Tsiolkovsky, the founder 
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of scientific astronautics. In their opinion, 
heavy space vehicles provide the key to 
the problem of space travel. The heavy 
space vehicles launched by the Soviet 
Union have advanced the day when an 
interplanetary station would be built in 
space. 

The flight from the Earth to an inter¬ 
planetary station will radically differ from 
travel in interplanetary space. This is why 
there will be a fundamental difference in 
the design of the sp^ce ship used in either 
case. The ships intended to fly from the 
Earth to the satellite will be streamlined, 
for they will have to overcome the drag of 
the terrestrial atmosphere. Deep-space 
liners can be of any shape, for they will 
not have to face atmospheric friction. They 
will be‘built on board an interplanetary 
station; they can be made lighter, more 
compact, with the residential quarters ar^ 
ranged in such a manner as to minimise 
meteoritic hazard. « 

Ion Rocket Engines 

In the take-off ■ from the ground, the 
thrust of a space ship must exceed its 
weight. On the other hand, space vehicle* 
travelling between artificial satellites will 
require much weaker rockets. This bolds 
out great promise for using ion rocket 
engines, which have low thrust but which 
squirt out the exhaust jet with a speed of 
tens and even hundreds of kilometres per 
second, making it possible to reduce the 
supply of fuel to an appreciable extent. 

Now. a few words about the duration 
of interplanetary travel. In case the initial 
velocity of a space vehicle is 12 kilometres 
per second, a trip to Venus and Mars will 
take 146 and 259 days, respectively. The 
ship will have to stay for 470 days on 
Venus and for 456 days on Mars, waiting 
for the planets to take a position relative 
to the Earth which would permit the return 
flight. In all, a round trip to Venus would 
take about two years, and to Mars aibout 
three years. Of course, no ship will be 
able to cai^ all the supplies necess^ for 
an ext^dition like that. Besides, the crew 
of a . single ship will perish in case some¬ 
thing goes seriously wrong. That is why 
space flights will probably be made by seve¬ 
ral ships at a time. 

Structure Without Foundation 

, Td sum up, heavy artificial Earth satel¬ 
lites wiU serve as a spidngboKrd for doep- 


space ship to start out on voyages into thd 
infinite expanses of the universe to explore 
other worlds. A very important point to 
be borne in mind is that the construction 
of such a “structure without foundation** 
unheard-of in building practice will in¬ 
volve extremely complicated scientific and 
engineering problems and huge expenses. 

We believe that all these difflculties'.will 
be overcome before long in a victorious 
advance of hiunan society on the road of 
progress. 


Campus Ufa 

(Continued from page 2IS) 

cent youth who comes fresh to the Univer¬ 
sity imbibes a good deal of pleasure from 
the sex episodes on the screen. He too 
wants to be a Romeo and find his Juliet on 
the campus if it is a co-educational Uni¬ 
versity. Knowing this background it should 
be easy to understand the complaints 
about the behaviour of men students to¬ 
wards women students. ' 

A University campus is a small world 
in itself. Teachers and students from 
different parts of the country—sometimes 
from outside the country—come to live to¬ 
gether. The residents on the campus, 
particularly the students, would not be un¬ 
aware of the world trends. The cold war 
between two powerful blocs on ideologi¬ 
cal grounds would have its repercussions on 
the student world particularly if they too 
are ideologically divideji. The studente in 
Japan and Turkey for instance have been 
victims of this state of affairs. The un¬ 
rest among the Indian students is also 
symptomatic of the ^e. Till social cohdi^ 
tions are better and life is more secure this 
unrest will show itseH in one form or an¬ 
other. To blame the Universities always 
for the student indiscipline is not to recog¬ 
nise this social malaise brought about ^ 
conditions over which Univeirities havp no 
control 

Discourage litigation. Persuade your 
neighbours to compromise whenever you 
can. . .As a peace-maker a lawyer has. a 
superior opportunity of being a good man. 
There will still be business eno^ 

—Atnalutei Mmoto 
* # * ,. ■ 

Love your enemies, for tiiey ta&) you 
yoiK 



Uo»-The Land And Its People 

By B,7L HASAN 


23ie current spectacular political deve¬ 
lopments in flie strife-tom South East 
A^a have once again brought the little 
Laos In the limelight 

With an area of 91,500 square miles 
and a population of one and a half million, 
Laos is one of the four independent states 
which once constituted France’s Indo- 
Chinese Empire. 

Geography has played an - important 
role in shaping the history of the country. 
Bordered by China on the north-Burma 
and Thailand on ^he west, Cambodia on 
the south and by two Vietnams—two-thirds 
by North Vietnam (Communist) and one- 
mird by- South Vietnam (pro-Western)—on 
the east, Laos has, almost throughout her 
1400-year-old troubled history, been a vic¬ 
tim of the ambitions of the powerful king¬ 
doms which rose and fell around her. Still 
there is no peace for Laos, for this land¬ 
locked, underdeveloped and little-known* 
kingdom is simultaneously subjected to 
three pressures—communist, western and 
neutrall 

While the ancient history of the coim-* 
try is lost in the mist of the past, it was^ 
before the advent of the Thais, inhabited 
by the primitive tribes, Mois, Meos and 
others who constitute one-third of the 
population. 

Emigrating from Indonesia, Mois, a 
bardy, semi-savage people settled in Indo- 
China sometime in remote antiquity. They 
Uve in the forest-clad highlands of Laos 
uid Vietnam where they were pushed cen¬ 
turies ago by the Thais. Mois are excel¬ 
lent hunters and their region is the hunter’s 
paradise where tigers, leopards, elephants, 
vild buffalo, deer and other games roam, 
rhey are'particularly famed as elephant 
lunters. Many of these tribesmen eke out 
Iteir liviiig by capturing and domesticat- 
ng young elephants. Mois are essentially 
i^^tuiists and use primitive methods to 
{row. rice. 

. Most of the Mois wear nothing above 
heir waists and very little below. But on 
K^Count of the altitude of the> plateau men 
m cool morning keep their blankets wrap- 
)ed around their shoulders. Their women- 
SoUc adorn themselves in striped knee 
ength skirts; blouses, plenty of beads 
us^pd itoir necks and coils of brass wire 
j^^lingyjtiram^ pend dft earlobes. 


Matriarchal system prevails among cer< 
tain clans of the Moi. The women of these 
clans are the leaders of the family; the 
property is at their disposition, they care 
for the family, make purchases, and of her* 
wise hold the purse strings. Men show 
them respect, and if they want to drink 
rice, wine or buy anything they must ob* 
tain permission from their wives. Fortun¬ 
ately, the wives are generous. However, 
if they grow too impervious, the husbands 
may assert themselves. 

At sacrificial feasts women drink the 
rice wine first and are followed by daugh¬ 
ter's and grand-daughters in turn, and pext 
come men and boys. 

Because there are more men than 
women in the tribe, brides also are in a 
good position to bargain. The prbposal tor 
marriage is made by girls. If a girl likes 
or falls in love with a boy, she asks the 
permission of the head of her family toi 
seek hijn in marriage. If the permission is 
granted, she, accompanied by a witness, 
proceeds to his house with betel and cakes. 
If he agrees to her proposal and tastes the 
gift their betrothal is announced. 

When a marriage takes place in the 
Bade clan, the bridegroom goes to live with 
the wife’s family and his parents are paid 
an agreed amount to recompense them for 
the loss of an important member of their 
household. 

Among the Moi clans man does tho 
wooing, offers presents to the girl of his 
liking and pays the wedding sum to hid 
wife’s parents. 

The Mois are animists. The tribal 
priestesses make sacrifices to various gods— 
god of the soil, god of weather eto. and 
offer expiatory prayers. They build tiny 
shrines in honour of their gods, besides the 
paths leading to their villages, and in other 
wayd one sees that the spirits rule the lived 
of the Mois. 

The Meo, whose women wear ‘sailor* 
collars’, though far from the sea, are an¬ 
other important tribe of Laos. Chinese in 
origin, the Meos are divided into several 
groups, the black, white, red and flowery, 
according to the type of the dress worn 
by their womenfolk. Besides the sailor 
collar, a Meo girl wears a short skirt and a 
wide hat, which id built up of layer after 
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layer of braid until it stands out, pancake, 
flat, around the head. Silver rlnp dangle 
from her ear-lobes and numerous silver 
necklaces, which may total more than half 
a seer in weight, adorn her neck. These 
are the Meo woman’s bank account The 
bashful, gaily attired women-folk and the 
Meo men dancing in dervishlike whirls to 
the plaintive tunes of bamboo piped ‘kans’ 
provide a pleasant sight. 

In isolated tribal villages the people 
live at home and till their crops of maize, 
buck wheat, potatoes, and sometimes opium 
poppies in forest slashings. Some of their 
crude huts are built on stilts for protec¬ 
tion from the poisonous reptiles and beasts; 
other rest on earthen floors. 

Thais, who migrated from Southern 
China after their kingdoms were broken up 
by Kublai Khan, form two-thirds of the 
total population of Laos. They are mem¬ 
bers of extensive Thai race, to which also 
belong the Siamese. Cambodians and the 
Shans of Burma. Some four million Thais 
still live in their original home. 

Following the customs of the primitive 
tribes, different groups of Thais are also 
Imown by the colour of the costumes worn 
by their womenfolk. There are white Thais 
and Black Thais. Laos has Red Thais, too, 
but they are not communists. 

The Kingdom of Nam Tchao founded in 
713 A.D., was the first independent Laotian 
Kingdom. At the end of the 18th century 
the Siamese conquered most of the south¬ 
ern part of Laos, while the Kingdom of 
Annam (Vietnam) annexed the south-east¬ 
ern part of the country. The Kingdom of 
Luang Prabang in the Northern Laos, how¬ 
ever, maintained its independence, but it 
had to pay tribute to Annam from 1830. In 
1893, th$ French, who had already hoisted 
their fl^«in Annam, conquerred the Sia¬ 
mese-held Laos, and in 1904 they <-stablish- 
ed their protectorate over the kingdom of 
Luang Prabang as well. On March 9, 1943, 
Japan took over control of the whole of 
Laos and on April 15, 1945, a Laotian Gov¬ 
ernment under the Japanese protection 
came into being. Laos continued to enjoy 
freedom even idter the surrender of Japan 
in August, 1945. 

The French, however, re-occupied the 
country in April, 1946. By the l^aty of 
July 19, 1949, Laos was made a self-govern¬ 
ing state within the Frei^ch Union, but the 
French army continued to use her territory 


in its drive agdnist the Yiet-Minh natiorud< 
ists, who were led by Dr. Hp Oii Minh. 
The free Laotian Government was formed 
with King Sisavong-vong of Luang Prabang 
d 3 masty as its constitutional head and Prinoei 
Souvanna Phouma of the royal house cff 
Vientiane as its Prime Minister. But owing 
to the presence of the French forces on the 
Laotian soil and King’s pro-French attitude 
Prince Souphanon .Vong, brother of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, refused to recognise this 
government and with the help of the Yiet- 
Minh, organised a Free Laos (known as 
Pathet Lao). With their base in North Viet¬ 
nam, which was held by the Viet-Minh, the 
fighting units of the Pathet Lao carried out 
a number of successful raids into Laos and; 
gained control over two north-eastern jtto- 
vinces. 

The International Armistice Commis¬ 
sion constituted under the chairman^p of 
India in terms of the Geneva Agreement of 
July, 1954, persuaded the wan&g faction^ 
to settle their differences through peaceful 
negojbiations. The French forces left 
the country an^ the Pathet Lao troops, 
which had reached within 12 miles qf Luang 
Prabang, withdrew to the two north-eastern 
provinces. The Government of Laos pro¬ 
mised to hold free and fair elections and 
declared not to join any military alliance or 
give bases to foreign military forces, Twd 
representatives of tiie Pathet Lao were also 
included in the Cabinet. 

After the elections of May, 1958, condi-* 
tions began to deteriorate again. Prince 
Souvanna Phouma failed to form a govern¬ 
ment and resigned. M. Phoui Sahani Kone, 
who formed the new government with the 
help of the right-wing parties totally ex¬ 
cluded the representatives of the Pathet 
Lao. Later, he tried to integrate the two 
remaining battalions of the Pathet Lao. 
This led to the renewal of the hostilities. 
There were charges and counter^arges 
made by the.Laotian Governpn^t andlts 
communist neighbours. 

After a verbal dual between the ^viet 
Russia and the Western countries at the 
United Nations headquarters and appoint* 
ment of a fact-finding sub-committee by w 
Security Council the situation eued tei^ 
porarily. 

The uneaiw peace in Laos has. again 
been disturbed wd d^I war ia ri^^ in 
the country.* 'Hie cunent troaflito 
stem from fears of -the 16^ 
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mttnbt Pathet Lao. and of its Communist 
neighbours, that the pro^westem Laotian 
Goromm^t la turning the country into an 
American military base. TTie U.S.A. is pour¬ 
ing millions of dollars into Laos to keep it 
out of tlm Communist fold. 

The situation in Laos is extremely 
dangerous and may i^ite the flames of a 
global ^conflict. It is high time that the big 
pot^rs acted wisely and saved the human¬ 
ity from destruction. 

Laos is a land of high hills and low 
steppes. Its northern region has mountains 
wi& peaks as high as 6,500 feet and deep 
river valleys, which abpund in teak forests. 
The low-lying areas of the south is mainly 
used for rearing cattle. The timber is floated 
doum tiie mighty Mekong river to Saigon, 
the capital and seaport of South Vietnam 
for export. Originating in the snow-cover¬ 
ed mountains of China, the Mekong forms 
, country’s natural boundary with Burma and 
'Diailand and provides an important means 
of communication. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the popu¬ 
lation. The Laotian peasants produce 
7,00,000 tons of rice and large quantities of 
maize to meet the home consumption. Oil¬ 
seeds, tea, rubber and sugarcane are also 
produced. Opiiun is perhaps the most priz¬ 
ed crop, which is a major source of income. 

Country’s rich mineral deposits are 
mostly unexploited. Partially tapped mines 
in' Laos jneld 1200-2000 tons of ore per 
annum. 

The underpopulated Laos possesses vast 
natural wealth, it is extremely backward. 
Frequent external intrusions and internal) 
dissensions have prevented the development 
if the country. When peace retmns to 
Lsos the first and foremost task before its 
stable government, would be to develop the 
country economically through its own in- 
exhaurable resources. « 

Btdk of the population’ follows Buddh¬ 
ism. Laotian Buddhists belong to the Hina- 
yaha or Little Vehicle sect. Most of their 
’ men serve in monasteries for a part of their 
lives. 

Laotian lads and lasses celebrate an 
Iqteresting festival known as 'love court’. 
Caiiyfag a showy structure of silver-paper 
Koeeede'd by dancers and flower-bear- 
yowg men parade around a raised 
.< jglMcfapa,- ■.'dewaratcd with flags and fronds, 
attired ^ijs sit In a row. 
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Soon they will kneel before a row of bash¬ 
ful maidens wearing embroidered skirts and 
multi-ccdoured scarfs. The ceremony, whldh 
is held in a moonlit night, is the subject! 
for a poem. 

Marriage in Laos is held in a simple and. 
unostentatious way. 

Yet in contrast with the simplicity ob¬ 
served in matrimonial matters, the funeral 
ceremony in the country is a ceitly affair, 
because, like their Indo-Chinese neighbours, 
the Laotians show great honour to their 
dead. Elaborate preparations are made on 
the cremation day. The funeral rites staiH 
with a great feast. Then the funeral pro¬ 
cession sets out amid scenes of great pomp 
and pageantry. The body is carried in a 
well-decorated and gaily coloured cata¬ 
falque, with music playing all the way. Ibe 
special mourners in snow-white costuhie 
and priests in saffron-coloured*robes walk 
at the head of the procession, 

Laos has two capitals. Vientiane is the!: 
administrative capital where the National 
Assembly (consisting of 59 elected mem¬ 
bers) meets and the Government functioiu, 
whereas the royal seat is at Luang Prabang 
where the king presides. Situated on the 
eastern bank of the Mekong River, both 
Vientiane and Luang Prabang are quiet 
templed towns, and the people seem to enjoy 
idyllic lives, wanting little beyond that pro^ 
vided by a bountiful nature. The biggest 
traffic jam Luang Prabang knows is when 
the palace elephants march to the riwr to 
take their daily baths or pause before a 
temple to be fed with bundles of grass and 
have incantations whispered into their ears. 

Laos, like other Indo-Chinese states, is 
a mosaic of Indian and Chinese cultures, 
The Laotians have racial ties with China 
but India is their cultural parent. 

Indo-Loatian links date from the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. By the end of 
the second century B.C. the Indian migrants 
established their colonies in Thailand, Cam¬ 
bodia and Cochin-China (South Vietnam). 
Gradually their culture began to flow in 
other parts of South-East Asia, incltidiiHi 
Laos. Today the Indian influence may be 
seen in the Laotian religion and philosophy, 
arts and architecture. 

(Courtesy; Tlie Hindustan Standard) 


^ Character is the governing element of 
life, and is ab 9 ve genius. 

—Fre^tMk Saunders 



FOOD PROSFECrrS-19a 

By A. M. THOMAS 

Deploy Minister for Food, Government cf India 


India is closing the Second Flan period 
with a food situation that can be described 
u*the best in several years. Increased pro¬ 
duction in a number of areas, brighter crop 
prospects for 1961, judicious distribution of 
Eoodgrains and sizeable imports have enabl- 
9d the Government of India to meet the 
demands of deficit States and also to build 
up large stocks. 

In the matter of prices too, the general 
pattern at the time of writing is dominated 
by a significant and continuing decline in 
the price of rice and a “comfortable” posi¬ 
tion in regard to wheat. Since the second 
iveek of August, 1960, the all-India rice 
uidex has been falling in spite of damage 
X) standing kharif crops in some parts of 
die country by adverse weather conditions. 
Brighter crop prospects and more effective 
narket supplies In recent weeks have been 
.argely responsible for this situation. First 
'eports indicate that despite floods and 
iirought in certain areas the production of 
Joodgrains in 1960-61 is likely to exceed the 
.958-59 level of 75 million tons. 

inlfer Stocks 

• While the nation marches to its goal of 
lelf-sufficiency in food, the need for creat- 
ng buffer stocks both from iniemal pro- 
luction and imports is imperative. These 
■eserves are needed to provide emergency 
'elief, to prevent excessive price fluctua 
ions by maintaining an even flow of sup- 
)lies in the face of unpredicted crop fai- 
ures and ‘ for allowing “elbow room” 
tgainst inflationery pressures arising out of 
iconomic developments. 

' While stocks with the Government 
oday are the highest in the last ten years, 

( reprve of five million tons, including a 
(liUion ton of rice, is being built up. These 
actors together with the import pro- 
;ramme are such as to create confidence on 
he food “front”. 

- Last year, the Government of India 
irere able to meet practically all the de- 
oantis of the States. The way in which 
hreatened shortages in some States like 
ifest Bengal and U.P. were forestalled 
emonstrated the Government’s ability to 
ome to the rescue of any State that might 
ev^op a so-called food problem. 

In the case of West Bengal, there was 
singular absence of agitation on. the food 


"front”. Quick distribution, at fair prices, 
of rice and wheat helped to defeat the fami¬ 
liar cry of shortage of foodgrains aiid the 
consequent rise in prices. Supplies werh 
readily available mainly as a result of the 
working of the Eastern Rice Zone. While 
prices in West Bengal were brough| down 
and kept at a level appreciably below those 
of the previous year, cultivators in the sur¬ 
plus State of Orissa were able to obtain a 
better price fOr their produce. 

Restrictions on the movement of wheat 
and rice in the Western Zone haVe been 
lifted and the surplus of Madhya Pradesh' 
is now finding market in Gujerat and Maha-i 
rashtra. Thus the farmer in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh gets a better price for his produce 
while the consumer in the other two States 
can get foodgrains at reasonable prices. 

In Uttar Pradesh, another region of 
considerable food agitation in the past, 
conditions today are markedly easy. The 
withdrawal by the State Government some 
time ago of the Wheat Levy Order, remov¬ 
ing all restriction^ -on movement within the 
State, is symptomatic of the good stock 
position. 

The Centra] Government was able to 
meet in full the demand from Kerala, an¬ 
other heavily deficit State. Kerala receiv¬ 
ed from Central stocks last year 20ff,000 
tons of rice as against 1,23,000 tons in 1959. 

The supply of imported wheat to roller 
flour mills in the country was further libe¬ 
ralised. The mills were permitted to draw 
supplies from Central stocks up to their 
maximum grinding capacity. Supplies of 
rice and wheat to State Governments from 
Central stocks in 1960 (up to November) 
amounted to 694 thousand tons and 1176 
thousand tons respectively. 

Imports 

The most significant feature of the im¬ 
port programme was 4;he signing in May- 
last of the 17 million-ton grain d^. It wap 
signed in Washington by the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Minister, Shri S. K. Patil, on behalf 
of India, and President Eisenhower, on be¬ 
half of the United States, The ag^ment, 
ivhich covers a period of four years, ftonv 
1.960-64, envisages the import of 16 million 
metric tons of .wheat and one nilllion metrie 
ton of rice. The total value (d the .trsotiap^- 
tion is over Rs. 807 erbres. , . ,i , 



This is the first agreement designed to 
help in estaUishing a substantial reserve of' 
fbodgrains. One-fourtii of the total quantity 
of wheat, nimely four million metric tons, 
and the entire quantity of rice is intended 
lor this purpose, thus making it possible to 
-have a reserve of five million tons of food- 
grains. Shipments under this deal are in 
progress. 

Substantial quantities of foodgrains 
were also received last year under earlier 
PJLi. 480 agreements with the U.S.A. and 
from Canada, Burma and the UJ^.R. 

These large imports do not by them¬ 
selves provide a solution to India’s food 
probiem.' Advantage has to be taken pf the 
respite afforded by these supplies to concen¬ 
trate on the stepping up of foodgrains pro¬ 
duction within the country itself. 

Increased internal production and large 
imports, particularly for the purpose of 
bi^d^ a big reserve, necessitate the cons¬ 
truction of extensive storage accommoda¬ 
tion. While the storage accommodation of 
over two million tons now available with 
the Government is sufficient to meet cur¬ 
rent needs, steps are being taken to raise 
this capacity speedily. 

Subsidiary Foods 

The exclusive use of certain foodgrains 
by the people of certain areas ten^ to 
create problems of shortage. One of the 
methods of obviating this is to popularise 
the use of other foodgrains. Attempts are 
being made to modify the food habits of the 
people so as to make them rely less on 
traditional foods. Thus in rice-eating areas, 
wheat and other cereals are being introduc¬ 
ed and made popular. In the South, for 
example, wheat is now used on a fairly 
large sode; so also some other cereals like 
baira. 

The average diet of an Indian, to which¬ 
ever region he belongs, contains too much 
cereal. Scientific research has revealed 
that such a diet is unbalanced and lacks in 
proper nutritional value. The problem of a 
balanced diet is being tackled at different 
centres, particularly at the Central Food 
Technological Research Institute in Mysore. 
Healtiiy substitutes for cereals have been 
developed from tuber crops like potatoes, 

. sweet, potatoes and tapioca which are cheap 
awl eaiy to These tubers yield far 

waaiw -cooriel per acre than cereals. The 
. MllBtt liM oavelpped a puttiflva flgux! 


from .tapioca which can be mixed wit! 
wheat flour and groundnut flour to replao 
attaf Ekiible groundnut cake and flour an 
also being produced to provide- protein food 
Greater supplies of fresh fish and fruits ar 
also being made available. 

Though much has been achieved, mud 
still remains to be done to wean the averag< 
man and woman away from a diet loadei 
with cereals to one that is better balanced 
By means of persistent campaign througli 
out the country—through education aw 
demonstration—the health of countless mil 
lions is being safeguarded .by utilising subsi 
diary foods. 

Africa In I960 

Continued from page 224 
Northern Rhodesia looks like achieving 
similarly satisfactory result. The moa 
difficult problem still remains «Southen 
Rhodesia, but there again the year endei 
with an important agreement l^tween th 
Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, an< 
the nationalist leader, Mr. Joshua Nkomc 
to meet round a table with other partie 
to discuss a new constitution. 

Seen in this wider perspective—^wit 
the failures set against the advances—ther 
is little doubt that future historians wil 
treat 1960 as a decisive turning-point in th 
fortunes of Africa. How can they do othei 
wise when, by the year’s end, Africa ha 
won for itself the right to more than 
quarter of the seats in the United Nation 
And there will be more next year. 


The vital air of friendship is compoi 
ed of confidence. Friendship perishes jl 
proportion as this air diminishes. 

—Joseph Ihm 
* ♦ * * 

True charity is the desire to be usefi: 

to others without thought of recompense. 

—Swedadwi 
» « « 

While I would fain have some tinctui 
of all the virtues, there is no qu^ity 
would rather have, and be thought t 
have, than gratitude. For it is not onl 
the greatest virtue, but even the mother < 
all the rest.— Cicero 

. # # # 

To a sensible man, there is no me 
thing as chance.— Ludwig Tleok 



By Fraf. Sid BluMuiJDii 


Jn writing someth!^, we translate, our 

« s and feelings into language. The 
e is, thus, a symbolic expression of 
our thoughts and feelings. Ail of us more 
IM: less, write something even though it 
ioight be a letter. But all of us are not 
fiware of the process involved in writing. 

' How does a writer do his job,—is a question, 
which is not easy to answer. The meaning 
o| the question is, how he produces his 
work, be it a poem or a play, a novel or a 
atory, a travelogue or an essay. The indivi¬ 
dual writer whe‘n asked, will answer the 

a uestion in his own way mainly basing his 
noughts on the process of his own writing. 
This process of writing may differ with the 
individual writer and the nature of the 
work; and the result will be number of 
methods. Yet among all this variety, there 
must be something common, some norm, 
which might be regarded for all practical 
purposes as the art or process of writing. 

And even when an individual writer 
^ves an account of his own method of writ- 
his account in spite of his personal 
bia^ will invariably bear an evidence of 
tiiat common method or art of writing. But 
the nature of that process, however, has not 
been finally established. For the theory of 
the art of writing as given by the psycholo¬ 
gists, is based on the insufficient data ob¬ 
tained from the widely differing accounts 
of the individual writers. Our imperfect 
knowl^e of the working of the human 
mind in the creative process is another 
. great factor that accounts for the tentative 
character of the theory. Even if we grant 
that psychology could give us a perfect 
theory of writing, it is doubtful, whether a 
mere possession of that knowledge, would 
enable one to be a good writer. In short, 
a theory of the art of writing, cannot, at 
ttiy rate, teach one how to write. The 
■knowledge of the process involved in writ- 
fog is one thii^, and writing is another. 

^ Even a writer’s account of his own pro¬ 
cess, if ever he condescends to give one, will 
, Suffer from an incompleteness for the simple 
' reason that it can record only such aspects 
(ff the process as appear on the surface of 
his mind, but of those intricate and subtle 
' thought processes that take place behind his 
• consdousness, it can record nothing. This 
..^warning is necessary. For we can see that 
clement of inscrutable mystiny must 


always be there in any account ol.tida 
kind. Even a writer cannot tell you how tQ 
write. At best, he can tell you how he 
writes. More often than not he feels reluct¬ 
ant to disclose the secret of the private 
workshop of his cri^t. But curipudy 
enough, of the deeper or top secret of his 
craft he himself is, as we have seen, un¬ 
aware. 

The art of writing is a complex process 
made all the more complex because jt in¬ 
volves the co-operation of two processes or 
the operation of the two aspects of the same 
process, viz., the process of thinking and 
that of expressing the thought. The second 
requires a good command of the language 
and its vocabulary. A defect either in 
thought or in expression or in both gives 
but unsatisfactory results. Muddled think¬ 
ing leads invariably to obscure expressions 
and a deficient command of the language 
again offers a stiff resistance to a clear ex¬ 
position of the thought. That is to say, 
the current of thought does not pass free^ 
through an expression that is defective. 
But a mere possgssion of the two gifla, .of 
thinking clearly and expressing clearly, is 
not a condition enough for the birth eff a 
poem, an essay or any kind of composition. 
A favourable mood there must be to facili¬ 
tate the mating of the gifts. A happy con¬ 
junction of these three factors is rarely 
achieved. That is perhaps the reason why 
even the best of vinriters cannot write at any 
time he wants to. For though he may M 
richly endowed with the power to Iwnk 
and the power to express his thoughts, be 
may not always have the mood to trankUte 
his thinking into writing. And what makbs 
it all the more difficult for him is that, he 
cannot command that mood at will. Tt is 
somewhat capricious and unpredictable. 
Common people like myself wlm make no 
pretentious claim to the rank of wrHem 
also feel this mood to be important,in writ¬ 
ing something. ^As for mys^ 1 feel that 1 
cannot write anything whatever unless the 
mood is on: and when the fit seizes me, I 
take the pen, lay hold on any piece of pmr 
I might get at the time and scribble tiie.imrt 
quantum of thought that might flacdi acroitt 
my mind at that time. But if no tudt 
scrap of paper is available at the time and 
if the th^ht that prewmts itsidf» it of 
value to me, I mentally eeny the thouibk 
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and its expression and mutter tibie same a 
few times to myself till the expression is 
somewhat improved and retained in the 
memory. When I get back home, I jot iti 
down m a piece of paper. Some leisure, a 
receptive and peaceful mind and a quiet 
mood are normally found to be the condi¬ 
tions favourable to the advent of thofights 
and their expressions through the medium 
of the language. No other enemy is greater 
to the advent of thoughts than a disturbed 
condition of the mind. r 

Why does a writer write? To this ques¬ 
tion diiterem writers will possibly give 
different answers. But a simple, common 
answer to which the writem in general are 
not likely to disagree, is this. A poet sang 
that he sings because he must. Similarly 
a writer may also write that he writes 
because he must. Like Coleridges Ancient 
JVIariner he is seized with an irresistible 
desire to unburden his mind, to tell the 
tale of his voyage on the uncharted seas of 
the mind. For the writer, wnting is a 
means ot catharsis for his overcharged 
mind, catharsis not of the Anstotelean emo¬ 
tions of pity and fear but of his own indiari- 
dual emotions, feelings, and thoughts that 
constantly clamour for an outlet, for an ex-* 
pression. And the writer feels greatly 
relieved when be can unbiu’den his mind in 
his writings. A writer writes, firstly, be¬ 
cause he feels a strong inner urge for self- 
expression, which finds satisfaction in his 
wnting, secondly, because his wnting pro¬ 
vides him with a catharsis or purgation for 
his pent uo emotions and thoughts, with a 
consequent emotional relief, and thirdly, 
because he gets in his writing an escape 
from the painful realities of life. Besides 
these, in some cases, the writing may 
bring for the writer some money and social 
recognition as well. 

Writer’s Freedom 

Ii the choice of his subjects as in his 
treatment of them a writer should enjoy a 
freedom and follow his own instinct. Such 
a freedom will give the writer a scope for 
the unhampered expression of his person¬ 
ality. Virginia Woolf suggested that in 
reading, a reader should enjoy a freedom in 
his choice of books and not be guided by 
any authority. I see no reason why this 
freedom should nbt be extended more ap¬ 
propriately to writing as well. In writing, 
a writer would follow his own method of 
vriiatever worth it might be, without any 


external guidance of any authority what¬ 
ever. The method should evolve from 
within his mind and be the expression of 
his inner self. The more intimate is the 
relation between this inner self and the 
outward expression, the greater the degree 
of perfection a writer is expected to attain 
in his writings. This perfect expression of 
the self in writing, is what we should 
mean by the saying, ‘the style is the man.’ 

What we primarily demand of a writer 
is not tnat he snouid say wnat he teels and 
tiunxs to be ngnt, but mat ne snouia ngni- 
ly say what he leeis and tniiixs. ir to luia 
nghmess ol expression he can add turtner 
tne rare gilt ot the rightness ot feelings 
and thoughts, then as a writer he becomes 
great inaeedl We oitentimes say tnat a 
writer should be sincere, ll in writing 
this sincerity means anything, it should 
primarily mean this perfect correspondent 
of the expression to the thought *and the 
feeling. 

Choice of Subjects ^ 

A writer can write about any subject 
under tne sun, provided, it provokes ms 
interest; and, he is often at ms best in a 
subject with wmch he is at home. For a 
subject Which does not awaxen his interest 
will not obviously awaken his thoughts and 
feelings wmch constitute the materials of 
his wnting. The more varied and wider are 
his mterests, the wider will be the appeal 
of his writings. The secret ot all great writ¬ 
ings that have won the universal applause ot 
mankind is that they touch the human lite 
at many points. The plays of Shakespeare, 
fof instance, have a universal appeal be¬ 
cause they embrace the varied interests of 
human life. The umversal appeal of 
Tagore’s lyncs lies precisely in the fact 
that they strike the infinitely varied and 
the infinitely subtlb chotds of the human 
mind, that they stir the human soul to its 
profoundest depths. But the interests, of 
whatever nature they are, must be infused 
with the charm of the writer’s personality, 
before they can be made to make any 
appeal to others. 

A writer becomes an artist, and his 
writing an art when he succeeds in commu¬ 
nicating to his readers the charm of his 
personality, by bringing his individual mind 
to bear upon his subject. But individuality 
in writing is not eccentricity, which is a 
perversion of individuality and is unlikely 
to be shared by others. A writer can detu 
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with his persons! feelings and thoughts on 
even his pnvate emotions, as a poet does in 
his lyrics, but if his writing is to rise to the 
level of art, he must transform these pn» 
vate emotions which are purely his own 
and have a significance for himself only, 
Iqr his creative impulse, if he has any, mto 
emotions which are no longer personal but 
umversal in the sense that they are now 
abated by others, and have a significance 
tor others as well. 

This 'transformation is usually achiev¬ 
ed by a writer by suppressing his ecc^ntri- 
eities and accentuating such aspects of his 
emotions as are liheiy to produce sympathe¬ 
tic echoes m the mmds of his readers, it 
18 m this disengagement of the universal 
from the mdiviuuai or the particular, that 
<art comes mto being. In ail probability, 
Anstotle had this idea m his nund when 
m his Poetics he made the famous state¬ 
ment that poetry deals with the universal, 
histoiy with the particular, or the other 
statement that history deals .with the thing 
that has been, poetry with the thing that 
may be, being probable and necessary. 

What tragedy was there m his life 
V(hen bnaaespeare wrote his Hamlet, we 
do not know. Quite likely, the play sym¬ 
bolizes, as some critics have suggested, 
some sulfermgs, the frustration of some 
ideal m his own life. But we like the play, 
not because of the sufierings or trageuy in 
the mdividual life of the dramatist or the 
pnnee of Denmark, but because of the 
identity or similarity which, the thoughts 
and sentiments of the hero as expressed m 
the play, have with ours. Hamlet’s prob¬ 
lems, suffermgs, and frustrations m some 
way typify our own. The tragedy of Ham¬ 
let IS our tragedy mtensified by rank and 
stat’on. We are all Hamlets. The secret of 
all great writings is that in them the wnt- 
ers start with their personal feelings and 
thoughts, their own sorrows and joys, but 
instead of endmg m them, as mferio" wnt- 
eni do, they go beyond them, beyond thera-< 
selves, and at times beyond their own time 
and place, and identify themselves with the 
humanity at large. 

The appeal of Kalidas’s Meghadiita is 
so great and universal because through his 
immortal lyrics, Kalidas voices the pains 
and agonies of all lovers of all ages separat¬ 
ed from their beloved ones. The appeal is 
as great even to those who are not Idvers. 
For ^ poem has a symbolic signifieanoe 
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'as well. The poem represents in it the sym-^ 
bol of an ideal whicn cazmot be reaped 
because of some insurmountable difBcultiea 
and obstacles. Though m other respects 
they may widely difier, the great lyrics, like 
those of Keats, Gloethe, Shakeqieare, 
Browning, Kalidas and Tagore, possess in 
comdion this essential quality of being at 
once personal and umversal. Another com¬ 
mon feature of all great poetry is that 4t ia 
highly suggestive and evocative of varied 
responses. 

The great writings are always charac^ 
terized by the greatness of thoughts and 
sentiments of the writers. And the highest 
purpose of a wiiter should be to communi¬ 
cate to his fellow beings, the best and the 
noblest of his thoughts and feehngs, m the 
happiest and the choicest of words, so as to 
contribute to the establishment of umver¬ 
sal brotherhood among mankmd and the 
creation of a better human world. But the 
achievement of that purpose falls but to 
the lot of very few. For most of us are not 
cai»ble of thinking or feeling greatly; and, 
those few amongst us, who are, do feel, 
think or live their best only m rare-mo¬ 
ments. We are concerned, most of ouc 
time, with the simple, commonplace, mate¬ 
rial interests that sweeten our humdrum 
existence. For the human spirit does not 
always soar to the sublime heights of 
science and song. More often than not it 
moves on the otdinary plane of existence, 
and IS preoccupied with the commonplace 
things of material interests, which are as 
much vital to its existence m this world, as 
are the noblest of our songs and thoughts 
for its ecstatic flight to the ethereal heists. 
By giving a simple e'xpression to ftese 
simple interests of life, a writer can fulfil 
an end, which is, if not the highest he 
should have in view, at least not ignoble; 
and, even for that alone, his existence as a 
wnter will be more than amply justified. 

All of us, it is true, cannot be great 
writers, or fulfil the highest purpose of 
writing, viz., the best and the happiest ex¬ 
pression of the best and the happiest 
thoughts and sentiments. All of us are not 
divinely gifted for the task. But many of 
us can, if we so desire, turn to the other 
uses of writing and fulm with our limited 
powers certain other functions, which will 
do much to lessen the dryness and the drab¬ 
ness of our everyday life, by adding gaiety, 

{ConHmed on pttfs ^44) 
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The pomp and ceremony that accom* 
any inauguratioh of a new U.S. President 
ave evolved from practices and traditions 
followed by Chief Executives throughout 
American history. Some Presidents have 
preferred simple, unpretentious ceremonies 
with a minimum of pomp—Thomas JefFerson 
and Andrew Jackson walked informally 
through the streets of.^ashington to be 
sworn in at the U.S Caimol. 

Others have been ^e centre of elabor* 
ate festivities, sometimes more brilliant 
than the Presidents had expected of desir¬ 
ed. Nevertheless, the modem celebration 
has become an impressive event as the in¬ 
creasing number of states send colourful 
entries to the parade that follows the cere¬ 
mony at the Capitol. 

Symbolic of the way in which the reins 
of government are handed from one Chief 
Executive to another, reflecting a spirit of 
cooperation for the welfare of the nation as 
a whole, is the fact that both the retiring 
President as well as the newly-elected 
Chief Executive ride in the same open 
limousine through the streets to the Capitol 
building. 

When George Washington took the oath 
of office as first President in 1789, the new 
nation’s capital was in New York City. 
Jubilant over the recent winning of inde¬ 
pendence in the American Bevolution, citi¬ 
zens made his journey from his Virginia 
home to New York a triumphal procession. 
Washington was greeted 1^ enthusiastic 
crowds in every village and town along the 
way. 

When the seat of government was mov¬ 
ed from New York to Philadelphia, the 
inauguration ceremonies were held in Con¬ 
gress Hidl where Washington took his 
second oath of office and delivered the 
shortest inaugural address on record—135 
words. John Adams, his successor, was 
also sworn in to offios there in 1797. 

The first President who took office in 
the new city of Washington was Thomas 
'Jefferson, Iwl. 

An elomient exponent of democrat 
vdio disliked pomp and ceremony, Jefferson 
whlked from the boarding house where he 
had lived as vice-president to the then in- 
cmnideted Capitol only a block away. Ife 
wu iceompanied by a parade ot pedestrians, 
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At his first inaugural in 1829 Andrew 
Jackson marched (m foot up Pennsylvania 
Avenue and after completing his inaugural 
address, he pushed through the crowds, 
mounted a horse and rode to the White 
House. He was followed by.people on foot, 
in carriages, and in farm wagons. The 
Chief Executive’s mansion was thrown open 
to all who wished to enter and became so 
crowded that refreshments were finally 
served on the lawn to entice the cele¬ 
brants from the White House. 

Abraham Linclon was inaugurated for 
the first time under turbulent circumstan¬ 
ces. Elected President in November, 1860, 
he watdied South Carolina secede from tbs 
Union in December, followed by the forma* 
tion of the Confederate govemnient two 
months later. Undaunted, Lincoln went 
through his inaugural ceremony with deter* 
mination that he would hold the Uifion 
together. 

By the time he was inaugurated the 
second time, four years later, the tide of 
war had definitely turned in favour of the 
Union so that he spoke on a much more 
optimistic note. His brief address of that 
occasion is considered a classic in American 
literature, particularly the last paragraph. 

The unusual swearing in of Calvin 
Coolidge as President in 1923 appealed to 
the imagination of the American people. 
The vice-president was visiting his family 
home in Plymouth, Vermont, when his 
father learned of the death of President 
Warren G. Harding. The oath was admin¬ 
istered by Coolidge’s father,—a imique ease 
in history—long a notary public in the 
community, in the familv sitting room hr 
the light of a kerosene lamp—the only type 
of illumination available in that modeil 
farm home. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt set a precedent 
by being the only President who took the 
oath four times. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren administer¬ 
ed the oath to the 35th UJS. President, 
John F. Kennedy on January 20, 1961. 
The oath stated: "I do solemly swear (or 
affirm) that 1 will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my ability, preserve, pro¬ 
tect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 



Progress Of Handlpom Industry; 

By SHRI V. SIBBAM4NIAN ^ 

Secretary, All India HaEdkcnt^Board 


Centuries before the machine was 
invented to weave cloth, the handloom in¬ 
dustry in India had attained a high degree 
of perfection. The history of the hand- 
looms dates back to the Vedic times. The 
handloom weaver enjoyed a virtual mono¬ 
poly in the absence of the machine. The 
advent of machine age snelt danger to the 
handloom weaver, though as the largest 
cottage industry in India, it continued to 
occuoy a proud place in the national eco¬ 
nomy. Its continued existence through the 
centuries to date constitutes by itself a saga 
of r'^markable re.silience. 

The second World War gave consider- 
aVo stim"ius to oroduction of cloth by the 
textile mills in India. So long as the de¬ 
mand of cloth remained active, the hand¬ 
loom industry was in a position to share 
with the mills the advantages resulting 
from the boom period of the war. The 
sale of mill cloth Hid not impinge on the 
sale of handloom cloth, as there was scope 
for the salp of both. Conditions, howpver, 
began to alter in the latter half of Ifl.*?!. 
Dpe to various reasons, the sales of hand¬ 
loom cloth declined sharply and unsold 
stocks began to accumulate in handloom 
fartories, co-operativp societies and with 
individual weavers. This resulted in un¬ 
told misery to weavers who were faced with 
acute unemployment. 

Rehabilitation Measures 

The Government of India was quick to 
realise the gravity of the situation and took 
several steps for the rehabilitation of the 
industry and entrusted the work with the 
All India Handloom Board in 1952. The 
Handloom Board realised that the develon- 
ment of the handloom industry could he 
achieved on .sound lines onlv it the main 
difficulties nosed bv the lack of organisa¬ 
tion. lack of technical assistance and re¬ 
search. inadequate supply of yam of the re-* 
ouired counts at reasonable, nrices, and in¬ 
ability of the handloom cloth to compete 
on aniial terms with the mill cloth were 
resolved. 

The worker, under a master weaver 
Has no sav with regard to the sale price 
and he cannot shar® the nroflts made bV 

miMs+or weaver. The independent weav¬ 
er hac not at hia dis’'®?’’! i'he heneft^a pf 

research and technical assistance which 


only organised institutions could hope to 
offer. Therefore, if the handloom weaver 
is to be assured of the ^full fruits of his' 
labour, he is to be given proper guidance 
and assistance. The only organisation, 
which can deliver the goods so far as the 
weavers are concerned, is the co-operative 
one. Co-operation offers the best medium to 
ensure maximum Wefits to weavers. The 
co-operative societies provide the weaver 
with yam and lake back the finished goods. 
They also provide their members with 
continuous work as far as possible and give 
remunerative wages. They are constantly 
seeking to improve the techniques of pro¬ 
duction as well as the productivity of the 
looms. Jhpy aim at improved housing and 
other facilities reouired for the industry. A 
portion of the profits is set apart for paying 
bonus to the workers. The common fund 
created from the net profits is utilized for 
extending assistance for maternity relief, 
education etc. The thrift habit is an essen¬ 
tial part of the'.co-operative system and is 
also inculcated bjr encouraging the saving 
habit among the weavers. 

In order to encourage the weavers to 
come into the co-operative fold, the Gov¬ 
ernment givp loans repayable in easy ins¬ 
talments to the weavers to enable them to 
subscribe to the share capital of weavers’ 
co-operative societies. As a result of the 
assistance rendered by Government, the 
period 195.5-60 witnessed a remarkable 
growth of the weavers’ co-operative move¬ 
ment. The number of looms under the co- 
onerative fold increased from 6.82 lakhs in 
1958 to TT'or® than 12 lakhs in 1960. Pro¬ 
duction of cloth has increased during the 
sam® period from 1100 million yards to 
nearly 1900 million vards, representing 
more than 25 per cent of the clothing needs 
of the country. The paid-up share capital 
and the owned resources of the weavers co¬ 
operative societies have also increased by 
more than 50 per cent. 

In the past, the working capital needt 
ed for each loom was provided by the 
weaver himself from his own meagre re¬ 
sources. Later, the class of master weav¬ 
ers came into existence and their hold on 
the.weavers increased as time went on. 
They provided aU the working capital re* 
quired and 'arranged for the'iparketing of 
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finished products. Thus the weavers in 
coun» of time became mere wage earners. 
This state of affairs continued for a fairly 
long .time and it was only when the weav¬ 
ers began to organise themselves iiUo co¬ 
operatives that the situation improved. 
Though the co-operative societies thus form¬ 
ed should have met all the working capital 
requirements of their weaver members, 
hardly a few could do so, as their resources 
were generally poor, the share capital paid 
hy the members being their only source. 
The societies had, therefore, to borrow 
funds. As no one including the co-opera-- 
tive banks would lend them'money. Gov¬ 
ernment advanced from the Cess Funds 
loans for working capital of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies. However,, from 1st April, 
1957, the Reserve Bank of India has agreed 
to provide these credit facilities through 
the State and Central Co-operative banks. 

Sales Promotion 

Weavers, who have joined the co-opera¬ 
tive organisations, need not now worry for 
the disposal of finished products. The All 
India Handloom Board has taken Several 
steps for marketing of handloom products 
which include sales promotion, publicity 
and propaganda, award of prizes, quality 
control, establishment of sales depots, inter¬ 
state depots, mobile vans, and payment of 
subsidy on sales or rebate. 

Sales promotion activities undertaken 
by the Board, have noticeably increased thef 
demand for handloom cloth. This haa 
naturally benefited not only the weavers, 
but also all those engaged in the handloom 
industry. Financial assistance is given by 
Government for opening of sales depots by 
State Co-operative and Primary Weavers’ 
Co-operative Societies, for running mobile 
vans and push carts, for opening of inter¬ 
state depots and for arranging retail sales 
in the interior places, through a system of 
hawkers.' In addition, steps have been 
taken to create demand for handloom fab¬ 
rics in the overseas markets. As a result of 
these measures, the co-operative societies 
are able to give almost full-time work to 
their weaver members, whose income is not 
only regular now, but has also increased 
considerably. 

Improved Appliances 

To increase the production and to im¬ 
prove the designs and qutdity of cloth, seve¬ 
ral, time and labour-saving devices and 


accessories like reeds, healds, dobbies, slays, 

. fly shuttle looms, etc.4tre supplied by Gov-' 
emment through the weavers’ co-operative 
societies. By tiie use of the fly shuttle 
looms, production per loom will increase 
substantially. Take-up motion attachment 
helps to produce fabrics with a constant 
number of picks per inch. This device is 
expected to increa^ the production per 
loom, as the Stoppage of loom for the pui:- 
pose of winding the cloth or unwinding the 
wrap will be reduced in view of the auto¬ 
matic take-up and let-oil motion in the 
attachment. It is a simple device and con 
be easily fitted to both pit looms and frame 
looms. 

Warping machines, warping frames and 
warping drums help to prepare longer* 
warps and increase production per loom, as 
the loom stoppage will be reduced on ac¬ 
count of less frequent changes ‘ of warps. 
Dobbies and jacquards are utilised for pro-* 
duction of flared borders or figures all 
over the patterns. Dobbies are used for the 
nroduction of smaller figures, whereas 
jacquards are used for the production of 
large flgiires or patterns. By using steel 
reeds in places of bamboo or cholam reeds, 
the ends per unit space in the fabric; will 
be more uniform. Varnished healds and 
wire healds are used along with steel reeds, 
in order to enable the formation of lon^r 
sheds and get more production per loom. 
The use of roller temples assures the sel¬ 
vedges of the handloom cloth are even. 
When fabrics in multi-colours, and particu¬ 
larly check-oattems. are to be woven, the 
ii.se of droD boxes can increase the oroduc- 
tion per loom, as the change of colour in 
weft can be effected without stopping the 
loom. Pedal looms and semi-automatic 
looms will give larger nroduction as com¬ 
pared to nit or frame looms and thereby 
increase the earnings of the weavers. For 
example, during the time taken for weavtngi 
a ouantifv of yards on a throw shuttle 
loom, or 5 yards on a flv shuttle. 12 to 15 
’'“rds np q semi-automatic loom and ahouf 
20 yards on a pedal loom can be produced. 

Government are also giving assistance 
to Weavers’ Co-operative Societies for set¬ 
ting up their own dye houses, so that they 
may not have to depend on out-side agen¬ 
cies for getting the yam dyed. Hus enables 
the societies to reduce the cost of produc¬ 
tion. In order to give attractive fikdi to 
the doth woven and.thereby increase its 
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^iparketabilities, Government have given 
,assistance to set up finishing and calender^ 
ing plants. 

Training and Service Facilities ** 

The progress of the handloom indus¬ 
try depends not only in introducing many 
time and labour saving devices, but also on 
the weavers getting proper training in utii 
lising these devices. Realising the import¬ 
ance of this, Government also give financial 
assistance to the weavers, who undergo 
training. Training is also given to the em¬ 
ployees of the apex and primary weavers’ 
co-operative societies, so that the affairs of 
the society can be effectively managed. 
Weavers as well as employees of the socie- 
tiM have taken benefit of such training. 

In order to provide technical personnel 
and to conduct research, Government have 
started technical institutes at Varanasi and 
Salem. The Weavers Service Centres of the 
Handloom Board at Calcutta, Varanasi, 
Bombay, Madras and Kanjeepuram are in¬ 
tended primarily to serve as channels 


through which the handloom industry 
receives designs, technical advice and assist¬ 
ance in production processes. They func¬ 
tion as institutes for training expert weav¬ 
ers in^e xse of jacquards, dobbies and im¬ 
proved appliances and patter^ makers tfid 
dyers. 

Housingf Colonies 

Merely increasing the earnings of the 
weaver is not eno^h. He should be able 
to live in congenial healthy surroundings 
and should also have a comfortable place to 
work. With this purpose in view, Govern¬ 
ment have introduced schemes for the cons¬ 
truction of housing colonies. The weaver 
pays for.cost of. the house in easy instal¬ 
ments and in due course of time, he would 
own the house for himself. As on March 
end last year, 18 such houses have been 
completed and 1779 are under various stages 
of construction out of a total number of 
4487 houses sanctioned so far. The schemes 
for housing colonies provide for such amen¬ 
ities to the weaver as drainage, water, play¬ 
ground and park for the children to play. 
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Prospects of Cooperative Hovement in India 

By ARUN CHANDRA GUHA. M.P. 


In this world ol conflicting economic 
interest, co-operation is perhaps the only 
solution tor peacetul social aevelopment. 
'there was a period of pnvate capitalism, 
and It had its immense contribution m the 
economic development ot human society. 
But it also accentuated the economic con- 
flicts>-between man and man, between class 
and class and between nation and nation. 
Then some social thinkers thought of 
socialism; but socialism of earlier days, 
i.e., of Owen, St. Simon, Founer, etc. was 
later on denounced as utopian. A new type 
of socialism was propounded about a cen¬ 
tury ago by Marx and Engles. Their theory 
was put into action by Lenin in Russia 
after the October Revolution of 1917. In 
this socialism or commumsm—as it is now 
iuiown—the individual man is liquidated 
and IS merged in the social entity or the 
State. Neither in capitalism nor in com¬ 
munism, the ordinary man can And his due 
and just place m the society; in both the 
ordmary man is dominated and exploited— 
in one case by a big boss and in the other 
by the bigger boss—-the State. But co¬ 
operation seems to provide a happy mean 
between these two extremes. 

What Marx defined as primitive com¬ 
munism was nothing but co-operation in 
primitive soaety. There, wealth and the 
means of production did not belong to 
individuals—nor did they belong to an all- 
absorbing and all-engrossmg State. Social 
order then was based on mutual aid or free 
collaboration among equals. In co-opera* 
tion these are the two essentials—collabo¬ 
ration must be free and among equals. So 
when, we read of co-operation in commun¬ 
ist countries, we miss both these two fea¬ 
tures. There, working together in collec¬ 
tive farms is not free but compulsory; and 
the participants or the members are not all 
equal. If we want to build up (^-operative 
ventures and institutions m India, we 
should be careful about these two factors. 
It should be realised that co-operation can 
really function only in a democratic social 
order—where the individual is allowed free¬ 
dom to decide for himself! In our zeal for 
statistical achievement, we should not 
sacrifice the essence. 

There are various forms of co-operative 
institutions. In India the most popular is 
the co-operatfVe credit society. But, what 
.is now more important is the co-operative 


venture m production, i.e., for agnculture, 
cottage ana small scale mdustry. Another 
class of co-operative venture is in the com¬ 
mercial line—e.g., consumers' co-operative, 
.supply, sales and marxeting co-operatives 
etc. It has also been extended to other 
helds—viz. housing, samtation, education 
etc. With the emergence of the welfare 
State, sanitation, education and similar 
other social services are now being taken 
up by the State, so there is not much neces¬ 
sity for co-operative venture m these. In 
India, we have great necessity of extend¬ 
ing co-operation to production, marketing, 
distribution, supply, sales, etc. and to im¬ 
prove the quality and extend the scope of 
co-operative credit societies. 

Let us first take the case of the credit 
socieues. The general complaint against 
these societies is that, these do not help the 
really needy, but help only the compara¬ 
tively richer section oi the people, 'ihe 
question ot extending laeir help from the 
credit-worthy to the ciedit-deservmg per¬ 
sons is being discussed for a number of 
years. Just a few months ago, the V. L. 
Menta Committee recommended—“A prh 
mary society should not deny loan to a per¬ 
son merely on the giound that he does not 
own land.” We are not yet sure if the 
societies would agree to implement this 
recommendation. To foreign delegates, it 
may appear surprising that there can be an 
agriculturist without owning any land; but 
in India, it is not a rare case. There are 
some agriculturists who do not own any 
land at all; and there arc some who own 
small and uneconomic holdings. Number 
of these two categories would !::« 25 per cent 
of our agricultunsts. To provide loans and 
other agricultural facilities to them is a 
question of some importance—which the co¬ 
operative credit societies have to face and 
decide. 

To improve the working of these credit 
societies, we have to improve their finan¬ 
cial position, e.g. to increase their own fund 
and their deposits, to decrease the amount 
and percentage of overdues and to link 
credit with supply of raw materials and 
marketing of products etc And above ail, 
we have to improve the management of the 
co-oi»rativfi credit societies.'' The present 
condition of these societies is far below the 
required standard in these respects. We 
are not sure if the present tendency of 
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reverting to smaller co-operatives and of 
elimination of Government participation 
ana oi some tiovernment supervision would 
not retara tne qualitative improvement tnat 
was envisaged witn Digger societies and 
Government supervision. 

Credit societies are rather familiar with 
us—as tnese nave ueen functioning lor some 
years. Dut comparatively now taere are 
einer types ol co-operative societies whicn 
of late nave attained importance e.g., co¬ 
operative larming, industrial co-operative 
etc. Tne Govermnent ol India have now 
adopted the policy of introducing co-opera¬ 
tive farming. India is a land mostly ol 
small holdings. It is dilficult to introduce 
improved agricultural metnods in small 
holding cultivation. Yield per acre is very 
low in India; it may be the lowest among 
civilised countries. To increase our food 
production, we shall have to increase our 
yield per acre. So the putting together of 
small holdings for joint cultivation is an 
important point in our agricultural econo¬ 
my. And this can be done only through 
co-operative fanning. But it is a difficult 
job. 

Peasants’ love for their own lands is 
well-known; they are awiully reluctant to 
pan witn me proprietary rights of their 
lands. In totalitarian countries, the oos- 
tacie has Deen over-come oy compulsion. 
But, as we know, compulsiuii cuts at the 
very root of what is known by co-operative 
movement. So, this obstacle has to be re¬ 
moved by persuasion, i.e. by publicity and 
propaganda and preferably by demonstra¬ 
tion of the benefits of co-operative farming. 
It means a slow process—tardy and tortu¬ 
ous. Still, the process can be speeded up 
if the Government, i.e. the administration 
acts with faith, imagination and tact. I do 
not know if these virtues can be expected 
of our present administration. In a demo¬ 
cratic set-up, administration does not porscss 
any faith of its own; its faith is dimply to 
implement the policy adopted by the party 
in power. In the labyrinth of rules, regu¬ 
lations, standing orders etc. the personal 
virtues of being imaginative and tactful 
cannot find much scope; officers have to 
specialise more in finding out the technicalin 
ties and niceties of rules and regulations 
than in tackling human problems. 

It is because of these factors that legal 
technicalities are so hard and stiff that 
they more often baffle than help the for¬ 
mation of co-operative sbeieties. It is be¬ 


cause of these, uxai me lurmauun oi co> 
operative farms has proved to be a difficult 
task and has proceeded slowly. But a 
begmning should be made, as eariy as pos¬ 
sible, of setung up demonstrative co-opera¬ 
tive farms in each district and then in each, 
sub-division which will give p>ractical proof 
of the benefits and better yields in such 
farming. Some compulsion may be neces¬ 
sary for such demonstrative farms—parti¬ 
cularly for acquisition of lands. At the 
same time earnest attempts should be made 
for setting up service co-operatvies—which 
are half-way-houses between co-operative 
and individual farming. For the last two 
years we have been hearing of service co¬ 
operatives and we expect some progress has 
been made in this regaled. 

Next in importan<% is the industrial co¬ 
operative. India is a heavily congested 
country; population pressure on land is in¬ 
creasing year after year. And India is a 
rural country; at least 75 per cent of our 
people live in rural areas. So we have to 
develop alternative source of income and 
livelihood for rural people. That is possible 
through rural cottage industry; but it can¬ 
not survive ancj, prosper without up-to-date 
implements, and methods of production. 
For this a co-operative attempt is . better 
suited than attempts of individual crafts¬ 
men. But as yet, that is the weakest point 
in the community development and the co¬ 
operative movement. But we expect, bet¬ 
ter results will be forthcoming in near 
future if a special drive is initiated in this 
direction. 

We need not discuss all the forms of co¬ 
operatives—we have to set up and have 
undertaken to set up. Yet we can just men¬ 
tion some of them. Co-operative marketing 
can ensure better price to the producers; 
co-operative supply will give the consum¬ 
ers’ ^ods and the raw materials at a cheap¬ 
er price; land mortgage banks—perhaps, the 
most neglected item as 3 ret will help the 
peasants in land developments. All these 
are in our programme and definite steps 
have been taken for all these. 

The initial troubles are there; as yet the 
progress is slow. But there is one good 
sign—a strong discontent against the slow 
progress. This suggests the existence of a 
strong urge among the people for co-opera¬ 
tive societies. This urge ^11 have its reper¬ 
cussion on the officials and the administra¬ 
tion. We should try to utilise this urge and 
{Continued on pufft 244) 



tllTKDAIIES: ffl( TIEV OCEDi 

By Prof. S. V. SRIKANTIA 


The phenomenon of earthquake is as 
old as our present continents and moun¬ 
tain systems. Earth has siiilei-cd earth¬ 
quakes for at least some hundreds ol mil¬ 
lions of years. Recorded descriptions of 
earthquakes go back tc nearly 2.‘)00 years. 
Early historical records contain references 
to earthquakes as far back as 1800 B.C. In 
the historical times it had always been asso¬ 
ciated with portents and impending disas¬ 
ter. It was believed that when evil in¬ 
creased God expressed his displeasure by 
causing earthquakes in that region. There 
is a mention of earthquake in our great 
epic Ramayana wherein it is said that our 
earth is borne by four mighty elephants 
called Veerupaksha, Mahapadma, Sou- 
niaiasa and Bhadia in East, South, West 
and North directions, rt*bpectlvel5^ When¬ 
ever any one of the elephants shakes its 
head to lelieve the stiain thi earth trem¬ 
bles and there is an earthquake. Similar 
mythical behel was also prevalent among 
the ancient Hebrews Greeks and Chris¬ 
tians. Our ancients attributed caithquakcs 
to supernatural cau.ses. Much supeislition 
had shrouded then occurrence. 

Wrong Notion 

In course of time man poohpoohed 
various superstitious notions regarding 
earthquakes, but again picked up a wiong 
notion to t xplain them. When the great 
earthijuake in the Campania on Febxuaiy 5, 
A.D. 63 deslioyed the city of Pompon, Pliny 
made a .study of i1. In those days earth¬ 
quakes were believed to be the cau-se of 
“elemental foices’’, namely an, fiie, earth 
and water. The chief pioponents of this 
view were Thale, Anaxagoras, Anaximus, 
Aristotle, Seneca and others It was 
thought that the earth was like a great 
sponge containing innumerable caverns into 
which and out of it violent winds ru.sh to 
and fro shaking the whole globe; or thick 
clouds of vapour as a result of a great cen¬ 
tral fire inside the earth would rock the 
earth by ils enormous pressure. 

With the advancement of soismological 
science and better understanding of the 
problem of earthquakes mature ideas have 
been formed and the new studies have con¬ 
clusively shown that the wonderful, roman¬ 
tic age-long concepts and ideas con¬ 
cerning the causes of earthquakes have been 
completely dissipated. 


Causes 

Earth trembles for certain reasons. It 
IS controlled by natural forces. From time 
to time changes take place within the earth’s 
crust due to volcanic, tectonic, plutonic and 
other (auses as a result of which there is 
sudden release of enormous energy within 
some confined region of the earth. On ac¬ 
count of this release of energy shock waves 
are sot up which tiavel in all directions. 
The extent of thi.« energy is stupendous. It 
has been calculati^d that the energy given 
out by the great Assam earthquake of 1950 
was of the older of a million atom bombs. 

People of Japan and Italy have the ex¬ 
perience of witnessing the awc-inspiring 
spectncle of volcanic eruption when hot 
molten lava comes out ot the magma cham¬ 
ber with a large quantity of gases and va¬ 
pours. This movement of magma and gases 
withm the oaith's crust duiing a volcanic 
eruption is one ol the moans of starting an 
earthquake. Violent volcanic outoursts may 
cause eaithquakes of light intensity and 
limited extent since they are shallow seat¬ 
ed. The damage caused by them is confined 
to within a few miles of the region. They 
generally occur m senes with increa.sing in¬ 
tensity until the eruption lakes place after 
which they cease. 

In icccnt decades it has been establish¬ 
ed that major earthquakes arise Irom a 
quick shock produced by a sudden yielding 
to sliain by rocks in the earths ciust. This 
yielding may pioduce a crack in the crust 
and a slipping along the already existing 
fractures or faults. On account of these ad¬ 
justments, movements take place paiallel 
to crack. Any resistance offered by the 
closely compressed lock to such yielding 
may produce powerful vibrations which are 
also transmitted through the earth as a 
series ol tremois or waves and arc recorded 
at different places on .seismographs. These 
tectonic earthquakes, which arc the result 
of a movement along the cracks or faults in 
the crust, are capable of spidhng disaster 
at distances of several hundreds of miles 
from near the origin. Indian earthquakes 
have been attributed to tectonic causes. 

Earthquake shocks also occur due to 
the collap.se of undci ground caves in the 
limestone counti-y, to landslides and rock 
bursts in deep mines as experienced in the 
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Kolar Gold Mine areas of Mysoi’e. They are 
purely local in extent. 

Plutonic earlh(|uakcs are deep-seated 
and are the result of compressive forces act¬ 
ing on the rocks and also the creation of 
hypothetical volume due to mineralogical 
changes in rock types at great depths. 

Blasting of atomic bombs is also cap¬ 
able of producing shock waves of a minor 
earthquake. 

The centre of origin of an earthquake 
is called the focus and earth waves are 
propagated in all directions from the cen¬ 
tre of origin. The depth of focus varies 
from 7 km. to 700 km. The point on the 
earth’s surface directly above the focus is 
the epicentre. The damage duo to earth¬ 
quake is maximum in the epicentre and 
the intensity of it decreases from the epi¬ 
centre. 

Earth Waves 

Earthquake waves ti-avel at varying 
speeds depending on the media Ihiough 
which they pass. They travel fastest 
through denser medium. There are 3 types 
of earth waves—two are elastic waves call¬ 
ed longitudinal or P-waves and transverse 
or S-waves. When they travel they take a 
short course through the interior of the 
earth. P-wave travels faster than S-wave 
and the interval in time between the arrival 
of these two waves at any seismological 
station determines the distance of epicen¬ 
tre from that station. By studying such re¬ 
cords at throe different stations wo can 
locate the position of the epicentre. The 
third v/ave is called “surface wave” and it 
takes a longer course and travels round the 
earth. It is last to arrive at any station 
and causes much damage and destruction 
all through its passage. 

We have a wrong impression that the 
ground moves over a long distance during 
an earthquake. The actual movement of 
the ground is verj- small, sometir es only a 
fraction of a millimeter. When it reaches 
10 mm. it causes much destruction. Twenty 
mm. means havoc and disaster. 

An earthquake rarely lasts more than 
two minutes and most of them only a few 
seconds. But its effect is felt over areas of 
thousands of square miles and affects the 
life and property of millions. 

The intensity of an earthquake is esti¬ 
mated by the effects it produces on people 


and objects in the area affected. The in¬ 
tensity of and destruction caused by a shock 
in any locality depends not only on the 
(u-igmal energy of the shock but also on 
the nature of the soil and on the kind of 
structure destroyed. In oi’der to fix the in¬ 
tensity of the shock due to an earthquake 
at dilFerent places round epicentre, many 
scales based upon the effects produced by 
the earthquake have been proposed. Of 
these the Kossi-Forel scale is widely follow¬ 
ed. It contains 10 grades, with the increas- 
ing grade of desti-uction from No. 1 to No. 
10. 


Destructiveness 

The destructiveness of an earthquake’ 
is due to the velocity of the shock waves. 
As the waves move forward the objects up¬ 
on the surface a^’e set in motion. The for¬ 
ward movement of the ground, however, is 
immediately followed by the backward 
movement. Tall buildings, if rigidly built, 
sway or o.scillate back and forth during an 
ea)lh((uakc shock and if poorly built, are 
destroyed. Tf a building is not too high and 
is well built, it will not be seriously damag¬ 
ed beyond the cracking of the walls, break¬ 
ing of glas-ses and the destruc-tion of chim¬ 
neys. The great damage to buildings is in¬ 
flicted upon tho.se located on a soft ground. 
The ground moves and slips irregularly in 
various directions, and the buildings upon 
it, unless very rigidly built, are rocked to 
pieces. The gi-eat losses of life in an earth- 
quako are generally due to the poor con- 
struction of the houses. Besides the damage 
due to the earthquake fires causes great 
destruction of life and property. Fires that 
.start m towns and cities during or follow¬ 
ing an earthquake shock cause terrible des- 
ti action because the water mains are usual¬ 
ly severed by the earthquake and there is 
no w'atcr for fighting the fire. During the 
^ Earthquake of 1923, an area covering 
8300 acres of the town was on fire. 


aica mietieu oy earinquake waves 
is often extensive: in the case of the Assam 

f estimated, an area of 

1,750^000 sq. miles was affected. 

Earthquakes bring about marked chan- 
ge.s m the topographical features. There 
will be subsidence and elevation of ground 
change in the river courses, thereby caus¬ 
ing untold misery to the people living in 
those areas, widespread flooding, wide 
cracks in the ground, destruction of agri- 
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cultural lands, drying up of rivers and 
lakes, and many more acts of destruction. 
Sea-Floor Earthquakes 

When there is an earthquake on the 
sea-floor, due to the transmission of the 
movement of solid rocks to the mobile 
water above, giant sea waves, called Tsuna¬ 
mis, are produced. Such waves are of ex¬ 
ceptional size, sometimes moi-e than (iO feet, 
and travel at an average spei*d of 300-400 
miles per-hour. If the waves reach the 
shore while still of considerable magnitude 
it may cause great damage to the life and 
properly in the coastal region. In the re¬ 
cent Chilean earthcjuake Tsunamis caused 
great havoc. 

Very frequently accompanying carlh- 
quakes, often preceding them and some¬ 
times following them, thei-e are audible 
noises of low pitch. They arc usually 
heard, if at all in the area around the epi¬ 
centre. The sounds are compared with 
distant Thunder, roaring of wind, sounds of 
blasting and so on. 

Occasionally during an earthquake 
shock or immediately bclore or after obser¬ 
vers report luminous phenomenon in the 
horizon. They are steady glows, balls of 
fire and streams. They do not .seem to be 
connected with the actual phenomenon of 
earthiMiake. 

Majo'’ earthciunkes have occurred m 
certain parts of the world. Tbei-e are two 
belts of eaith’s major carthipiakes. One 
belt pa.s.ses round the Pai-ific Ocean and af¬ 
fects the countries bordering the Ocean, for 
instance New Zealand, New Guinea, Indo- 
ne.sia, Japan, Aleutian Islands, Alaska and 
the Western region of North and South 
America. The second belt pas.se.s from the 
Mediterranean towards the cast affecting 
North African countries. III ay and Sicily 
and further passes through West Asia and 
Middle Asia, including Northein India and 
joins the fimt belt in the East Indies. There 
are a number of lesisei belts of seismic ac¬ 
tivity in the Arctic Ocean, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the We.stern Indian Ocean and Ea.st 
Africa. The other parts of the world ex¬ 
perience at least occasional normal earth¬ 
quakes. 

Indian Earthquakes 

Some of the earliest recorded earth¬ 
quakes have occurred in India. The ear¬ 
liest seems to be the one which rocked 
parts of North India during the year 393 


A.D. when it took a toll of 1.80,000 persons. 
India has an unenviable reputation for 
earthquakes. During the last 150 years near¬ 
ly 2,5 earthquakes have occurred and they 
ac'counl for the loss of nearly 70,000, lives 
and arc i-esponsible for enormous material 
damage. 

Tlie hisloiy of Indian earthquakes has 
shown that most of the destructive ones 
ha\'e taken place in and along the foot-hills 
of the Great Himalayan mountains, while 
the region south of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
has remained free from major earthquakes, 
with the possible exception of the Bellaiy 
earthquake in Mysore State on April 1, 
1843. The Peninsular part of India is a re¬ 
gion of high stability. They mostly consti-* 
tute the oldest rocks of the earth’s crust 
and with the mountain building activity 
here having ceased long ago the area is in 
a geologically static condition. Occasional¬ 
ly, however, very feeble shocks Are felt in 
some parts of the Pcnimsula, particularly 
aiound its margin. Sympathetic shocks oc¬ 
casionally arise in the Pcninsule at the time 
of major earthquakes in North India. How¬ 
ever. people south of the Vindhyas can live 
in their charming surrounding without any 
trembling. 

Neui the foot-hills of the Great Him¬ 
alayas to the north of the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, fiom the Kashmir Valley to the hills 
of Assam and Burma, the older rocks of the 
Himalayan system have been Ihi-ust over 
Ihe younger rocks of the Siwalik system in 
the region known as the Great Boundary 
Fault Zone of the Himalayas. This region 
has been the scene of nearly 40 grcal earth¬ 
quakes during the last 100 yea^.s, some of 
them like the A.s.sam Earthejuake of 1897, 
the Kangra Eailh()uake of 190.5. the Bihar- 
Nepal earth(|uake of 1934 and the Assam 
eaithquake of 19.50 ar^ among the great 
earthquakes of the world The Assam 
earthf|uake of 1897 is regarded as the grea¬ 
test earthquake in human history. This 
earthquake was followed by great train of 
aftershock continuing for 10 years. The 
A.s.snni Eurthijuake of August 15, 1950 has 
been considcied one of the five biggest in 
human history. The Assam region alone 
has been the victim of about 12 major 
earthquakes during the last 100 years. 

The Indian earthquakes are of tectonic 
origin. They are to be regarded as a legacy 
of the great earth movements that convuls¬ 
ed the northern flank of India during ter¬ 
tiary and quaternary periods and the oc- 
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currence is confined to a zone that is a part 
of the Wt'sl-Piast carlht|uakL> hidl that ex¬ 
tends flora the Meditei ranean to Indonesia. 
The immediate rause of all these tectonic 
earthquakes is attiibiited to the slipping 
of rocks along a fault plane, on the two 
sides of which the rocks have been rela¬ 
tively displaced. In a few cases the rela¬ 
tive displacement of rocks along a fault is 
visible on the surface as in the Kangra 
Earthquake of 1905. In the case of the 
Assam Earthquake of 1897, visible move¬ 
ments of rocks were traced along the Che- 
dang fault for a distance of 12 miles with 
a maximum vertical displacement of 35 
feet. In the Bihar-Nepal Earthquakes of 
1934 the movement took place below the 
alluvial plains of the Ganges. The Assam 
Earthquake of August 1950 originated in a 
displacement along a major fault surface 
running across the As.sam Syntaxial bend 
striking north-east and south-west for about 
100 miles. Geologically the region nov^ 
sailed the State of Assam has been regard- 
sd as the most unstable region in the wmrld. 
ft is, therefore, no wonder that this region 
has been the scene of many great eaith- 
quakes. 

In order to alleviate the hardship caus- 
»d by earthquakes scientists are striving 
hard to find means to predict the time and 
place of the occurrence of earthquakes so 
that advance precautions can be taken. So 
Ear man has not succeeded in his efforts 
and all he can do now is to take a le.sson 
from the past experiences and try to mini¬ 
mise the loss of life and nroperty bv suit¬ 
ably constructing his buildines to withstand 
the rigours of earthouakes. There lies his 
salvation. (Courtesy: The Tribune) 
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THE ART OF WRITING 

((.’c'litiiiwcd fyom page 2J4) 

charm, and colour to it. We do not re¬ 
quire any high creative powers or thoughts, 
nor do we need to tap the richest resources 
of the language at our command, to dash 
off a letter to a friend, draft a resolution 
for a meeting, frame an address to a dis¬ 
tinguished guest, compose a poem for a 
social function, or, to write an article for a 
journal. For these and such other com¬ 
monplace things of life what we need is to 
got the right word however simple, for the 
feeling or thought however commonplace. 
Those simple interests of oar humdrum: 
existence, even a groat writer can hardly 
afford to ignore, without a vital impoverish¬ 
ment of his function as a writer. For the 
function of a writer, in the wider sense of 
the term, is to deal with life as a whole 
and in all its fulness, with all the Infinite 
vat iety of its interests great or small, Life’.s 
little things fall as much within his scope 
as the biggest systems of thoughts, and the 
sublimest of sentiments and passions, 

(Courte.sy: The Hindustan Standard) 

Prospects of Cooperative Movement 
in India 

(Continued from page 240) 
canalise it to constructive line. Their nos¬ 
talgic preference for the current and the 
prevalent things and their opposition to 
any opposition can be overcome by making 
it appear in the form of an old familiar 
institution. In rural areas co-operatioi or 
mutual aid is not an unknown factor. 
Rather, our ancient village economy was 
built up on the basis of mutual aid. With 
the disintegration of rural society and ’'ural 
economy under alien nile, the idea of mu¬ 
tual aid gradually di.sappoared. If we give 
them the old and familiar names and forms 
even deviating a little from the set pattern, 
we may get better response. A study 
should be made to see how far our old 
rural pattern of mutual aid can be restor¬ 
ed. There should not be too much insist¬ 
ence‘on the form and pattern as taken 
from abroad; by necessary local variations 
we should make it appear to the rural peo¬ 
ple as if an old indigenous institution is 
being restored. 


The best way to secure future happi¬ 
ness is to be as happy as is rightfully pos¬ 
sible today.'-Charles W. Eliot 


Q. Write in brief, Gandhiji's ideas about 
the doctrines of karma and rebirth. 

Ans. Gandhiji believes in the doctrines 
of karma and rebirth. According to him, 
“The law of karma is inexorable and impos¬ 
sible of evasion. We arc the makers of our 
own destiny. Wc can mend or mar the 
present and on that will depend the future." 

As for the doctrine of rebirth, he writes, 
“I believe in rebirth as much as 1 believe 
in the existence of my present body. I 
therefore know that even a little effort is 
not wasted." 

The.se two doctrines are no more un¬ 
proved dogmas; they are laws of life deduc¬ 
ed by the Indian seers from spiritual in¬ 
sight and verified by experience. The law 
of karma has been called the moral law or 
the law of moral continuity. According to 
this law our future will grow out of the 
present even as the latter is the outcome 
of our past. 

As for the theory of rebirth, which has 
been current among the Hindus since the 
time of ihe “Rig Veda", it stands to reason 
that so far as man has not fully realized 
himself he should continue to have oppor¬ 
tunities for self-development, and death 
should not put an end to these opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The acceptance of the law of karma, 
however, docs not mean to Gandhiji that 
our life and activities are completely deter¬ 
mined. Such determination paralyzes 
moral effort and cuts at the very root of 
ethics. It also denies creativcne.ss to the 
human spirit and deprives man of the pri¬ 
vilege of establishing hi.s own government. 
There is no antithesis between the law of 
karma and the freedom of will. In fact, the 
doctrine of karma implies freedom, for it 
lays down that man is the architect of his 
own destiny. According to Gandhiji man 
can counteract the effect ot past mistakes 
bv attaining complete detachment. But 
In spite of the greatest effort to be detach¬ 
ed, no man can altogether undo the effect 
of his environment or of his tipbringing.” 
Thus Gandhiji does not believe in com¬ 
plete freedom which might enable man to 


sever himself from or transcend nature. 
Such freedom will mean chaos. 

Due to his belief in the spiritual nature 
of man, Gandhiji rejects the. commonly 
accepted view that man is entirely the crea¬ 
ture of his milieu. He does not, however, 
underrate the influence of the latter: “The 
majority of people are controlled by their 
environment." But he holds that man 
should try to live by self-direction, i.e., by 
the exercise of his will, rather than by 
mere habit.” 

Q. Write briefly Gandhiji’s fdeas about 
evil. 

Ans. Gandhiji is not concerned so much 
with philosophical explanation of evil as 
with the specific kinds of evil, political, 
social and economic. “I know too," he wrote 
in 1928, “that I shall never know God if I 
do not wrestle with and against evil even 
at the cost of life itself.” All through his 
long public life his preoccupation had been 
a relentless war against evil. In this cru¬ 
sade he did not neglect the milieu. He 
devi.sed a new moral strategy. His philo¬ 
sophy deals with the method of regulating, 
along non-violent. lino.s, group-life in its 
political, economic national and inter¬ 
national aspects. 

Gandhiji says that he “cannot account 
for the existence of evil by any rational 
method,” Evil, however, is real only from 
the limited human standpoint. For God 
there is nothing good, nothing evil. But 
the conception of relativity of good and 
evil is not acceptable to him, for its appli¬ 
cation- to problems of actual life would 
lead us morally astray. “God and evil are, 
for human purposes, from each other dis¬ 
tinct and incompatible, being symbolic of 

light and darkness.” “Good was self- 

existent. evil was not. It was like a para¬ 
site living on and round good. It would die 
of itself when the .support that good gave 
was withdrawn.” “Evil in ikself is sterile. 
It is self-destructive, it exists and flourishes 
through the implication of good that is in 
it. Science teaches us that a lever cannot 
move a body unless it has got a resting 
(Continued on page 25Cf) 











(Living language is tiliuass in a \tatc uj jlux. Not only do mu> imds gain aicqtance but old 
words, long dead, ate sometimes rcvtvid - like hassle, whuh appears below Not Ihted in any 
contemporarv dictionary, li is being usid iu<r(nstn/,'/\ m mapa,:incs and neivspapers and on the 
air Bejore you begin tin following hst write down definitions oj the words }ou think you know. 
Then cfwck the word or phrase in the printed dijimtu ns which you think is neaiest in meaning 
to the key word. Correct answers are also given bclou .) 


1. Hassle—A: a curtain pull. B- a deco¬ 
rative pillow loi a couch. C; haste 

D; a wordy argument. 

2. Copious —A: sad B; dienched. C; 
abundant. D: stout. 

3. Animate-vA. to make more alive. 
B* to enrage. C: to grow coarse. D; to des¬ 
cribe dramatically. 

4. Migratory —A: gieedy. B pool C' 
roving. D: combative. 

5. Assumption —^A: pigheadedness B- an 
absurdity.v<!l: a taking for granted. D an 
untruth. 

6. Pique —A; to hurt physically B: to 
smile wryly. C: to arou.se. D: to amuse. 

7. Avaricious— A: inithle.ss. B- jealous 
yJZ: greedy. D: vain. 

8. Succulent— A: sweet B- luxuriant in 
growth. C: juicy. D: delicious. 

9. Preponderate— A: to hesitate B- to 
talk pompously. C: to outweigh in pouei or 

, numbers. D; to think deeply 

10. Turbulence— A: rage. D- tumult 
C: muddmess. D; .strength 

11. Forte—A: a redoubt. B. great size 
C: one’s strong point. D: one’s weakno'^s 

12. Aberrant— A- retormed. B: conluscd. 
C: wandering. D: suffering. 

13. Provender— A; forethought. B: sup¬ 
plies in general. C: wealth D: feed foi cat¬ 
tle. 

14. Indecorous— A: plain or unadorned. 
B: lacking in humour. C: contrary to good 
taste. D: humorous. 

15. Residuum— A: a I'cmamder. B: a de¬ 
lay. C: a dwelling. D; a brief summary. 

16. Illicit— A: drawn forth. B: secret. 
C: unknown. D: unlawful. 

^ 17. Missiles— A: prayer books, B: sacred 

relics. C: ancient scrolls. D- objects such as 
bullets. 


18. Comport —A: to construct. B: to calm 
(oneself). C. 1o conduct (oneself). D: to give 
solace to. 

19. Poltroons— A: aristocrats. B; the 
.suppoits of floating bridges. C: clowns. 
D- contemptible cowards. 

20. Anomaly—A- a comedy. B: the con¬ 
dition of being without a name. C: a devia¬ 
tion fiom the common lule.'D: a disgrec- 
ment. 

ANSWERS 

1. Hassle—D: The most common mean¬ 
ing IS now “wrangle", a heated and wordy 
argument: as, “There was a hassle on fhe 
baseb.Tll field between the umpiie and the 
manager.’’ 

2. Copious —C: Plentous; abundant: 
ample. 

3. Animate— A: To ijuicken and make 
moie alive; inspire: give vigour to; as, 
“The sight of our flag will always aninu'ito 
OUT patriotism.” 

4. Migratory— C: Roving; wandering: 
moving from one count ly or region to an- 
othei; as, “His habits are as migratory as 
those rf birds of passage.” 

5. Assumption— C: A taking for grant¬ 
ed: an assuming or supposing; a presump¬ 
tion. 

6. Pique —C: to arouse; to stir up; as, 
“Every thing she says will pique your in-i 
terest.” 

7. Avaricious—C: Greedy; covetous; 
grasping; taken for gain or wealth; as, “We 
have battled the avaricious gangsters for 
years.” 

8. Succulent—C: Juicy, as a fruit; rich 
m tasty fluids. 

9. Preponderate— C: To outweigh in 
power, influence or numbers; predo minat e; 

(Continued on page 2S0) 








HOW FAST DO YOU READ? 

Are you a ^‘patient plodder" who goes steadily 
rcm word to word—or do your eyes dart about like 
1 '‘nervous grass hopper'*^ They won’t get you tinv 
vhere in quick reading. You’ve got to know all 
ibout "thought units". 

The modem world is speedily burying 
itself under an evergrowing mountain of 
printed words. 

From statesman to bank clerk, taxi- 
driver to housewife, we all depend enorm¬ 
ously upon what wc lead. In fact, twen¬ 
tieth-century civilised man cannot get away 
from his reading. 

All this being so, it is surpfising how 
little thought wc give as a whole to the 
efficiency of our reading. We can read, or 
at least mo.st of us can, and that is all there 
is to it. Some may read quicker than 
others, a few continually skim and never 
really read properly, but reading efficiency 
is rarely considered. 

Very few people stop to consider 
whether their reading capacity is working 
at peak 

Most of us speak at about 200 words a 
minute, yet we aie fortunate if w'e can read 
faster than 300 words a minute. In fact, 
millions of people can only read w’ith com¬ 
fort at about 200 words a mi^.ute. 

The Americans have devised what they 
call Quick Reading. And they are teaching 
it in universities and colleges as well as to 
harassed business executives. 

Briefly, the basic idea i.s simple and 
scientifically sound. In reading the printed 
page, the human eye dwells mometuarily 
upon each word in turn, moving jer kily for¬ 
ward to the next as comprehension is 
achieved, sometimes going back a little way 
for a second look. 

This, say the Quick Readers, is highly 
wasteful to time and effort and they pro¬ 
duce films made on a gadget called the 
ophthalmograph to prove it. This instru¬ 
ment records on film strip the jerky, hesit¬ 
ant eye movements of the untrained 
wader, be he “nervous grass hopper” or 
“patient plodder.” It is revealing to see 


sucli a film of one’s own reading. There is 
undoubtedly a waste of optical effort. 

Fast reading requires that whole 
phra.ses and blocks of words (“thought- 
units”) be assimilated together, instead oi 
the single, disjointed word. First short 
phia.scs, then half lines and eventually 
whole lines of print are taken in at a smooth 
speed with, if the training is done aright, 
no falling off in comprehension. 

Two ingenious machines, devised by 
one of the U.S. centres of quicker reading, 
the Reading Laboratory, Inc., of. New York, 
ai'e used in training courses to speed up this 
word-by-woid method that we nearly all 
u.sc without reali.sing it. 

Seated at a table and peering into the 
small box, the pupil sees words, numbers 
and short phrases momentarily illuminated. 
The expo.sui'es of the flashing light vary 
fr om one-tenth to one-hundredth of a second 
so there is no time for “second looks.” 

By a gradual inci’ease in the com¬ 
plexity of the messages, ending with a 
difficult array of symbols Oi’ a complicated 
scientific statement, and a corresponding 
decrea.se in the exposure limes, one learns, 
“with dramatic swiftness,” to read and re¬ 
tain through really speedy and accurate 
focusing on “thought-units” rather than 
individual numbers, .symbols or words. 

Fresh from a quite invigorating en¬ 
counter with this gadget, the learner quick- 
reader then moves to the electrical pacer, 
which is simply a book-r-est over which 
ther-e glides downwards at regular, control¬ 
lable speeds, an opaque blrnd. This forces 
one to read more quickly. 

The speed of the blind can be stepped 
up by the trainee, who in time should be¬ 
come a fully-fledged Quick Reader, but only 
if he or she has really understood every¬ 
thing read. There follows stiffish written 
tests to prove comprehension. 

In America and at the Quick Reading 
Centre in London, where these methods 
were used for a trial period, many folk 
with poorish or average speeds have been 
taught to reacH 700-800 words a minute, 
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nd not a few over 1,000 words a minute, 
rith full comprehension. 

(By David Gumston in World Digest) 

* * * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: THE 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 

In view of the deplorable stale ol 
ealth in our countiy we badly need the 
srvices of medical practitionei’s, commonly 
nown as ‘doctors.’ 

A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER is a per- 
)n with recognised medical qualifications, 
uthorised to apply his scientific knowledge 
) the cure or pi’evention of diseases and 
odily deformities and the maintenance of 
idividual or public health. 

A medical practitioner may specialise 
i a particular branch of medical science. 
.e may become an expert in the treatment 
E a part of the body or in one particular 
isease or group of diseases or in surgery 
r any of its branches or in certain diagnos- 
c examinations or tests connected with 
le treatment of diseases. Medical Practi- 
oners specialising m particular branches 
re generally called “Specialists.” 

A medical practitioner attends to pati- 
its, gives them immediate relief where 
ecessary, diagnoses or identifies their 
iseases or ailments, if necessary with the 
elp of precision instruments and labora- 
)ry tests etc., and prescribes the treat- 
lent; he may administer drugs or give 
ijections to the patients himself or may 
erform minor operations; if necessary he 
lay refer complicated cases to a specialist 
)r help in diagnosis or treatment. 

For diagnosis, a medical practitioner 
.udies the patients’ history and obsei’ves 
le symptoms that show up, and all the 
Bculiarities about them. He then makes a 
hysical examination. Sometimes he may 
ave to use precision instruments. How- 
irer, for examination with most of the 
tecision instruments, the medical practi- 
oner is usually assisted by a specialist or 
medical institution. 

If the physical examination and exa- 
lination with the precision instruments do 
ot reveal all the facts, he gets the patients’ 
lood, urine, secretions, body fluids, etc., 
!8ted in the laboratory, by an expert 
athologist. This becomes necessary also 
ecause most general practitioners do not 
ossess laboratories for the purpose. Other 
lethods of diagnoses are also resorted to 
'hen necessary. 


After all the relevant facts have thus 
been collected, the medical practitioner 
decides what disease the patient has been 
suffering from. 

After the diagnosis has been done, the 
medical practitioner decides what treat¬ 
ment to give. This may be the internal or 
external use of medicines or drugs, the ad¬ 
ministration of an injection, a surgical ope¬ 
ration or any other remedy set out by medi¬ 
cal science. 

The medical practitioner has to handle 
medicines, drugs, precision instruments etc. 
The very nature of his w'ork implies in'o- 
gular hours of work and rest; he may have 
1o attend to patients at all hours of the 
day or night. The medical practitioner’s 
professional duties may involve travel, 
especially if he practices in rural areas. 
Sometimes he may have to visit his patients 
at their homes at distant places. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary for 
the job are good health and physique, and 
manual dextei ity, the latter being still more 
essential in case.s of specialists in surgery. 
The medical practitioner should have keen 
powers of observation and ability to keep a 
high degree of focussed attention. Good 
memory, capacity for judgement,-ability to 
perform rapid mental work, ability for quick 
decisions, extreme exactitude and .sense of 
responsibility are also important for him. 

Tact in dealing with suffering patients 
and their anxious I’clolives, and the capa¬ 
city to win their confidence, are equally 
important qualities. The medical practi¬ 
tioner must be a person of integrity and 
must strictly abide by medical ethics. 
Above all, he or she must be a person with 
a missionary spirit, with a sense of irioral 
and social duty. 

THE WAY TO QUALIFY as a medical 
practitioner is to obtain a medical qualifi¬ 
cation recognised by Government on the 
recommendation of a State Medical Coun¬ 
cil. This is recognised University degree 
in medicine or surgery or a recognised equi¬ 
valent. The M.B.B.S. degree course is 
available in 51 medical colleges spread 
throughout the country and the annual total 
intake capacity is more than 4,000. 'The 
duration of course for the M.B.B.S. degree 
usually extends over 5^ years. This period 
includes a 6 to 12 month period of compul¬ 
sory post-examination practical clinical 
training in a recognised hospital. For ad- 
inission to the .course, candidates must be 
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it least 17 years of age, and must have 
lassed a recognised Intermediate examina- 
ion in the medical group (Physics, Chemis- 
ry. Biology). Competition for admission to 
he medical colleges is very keen. Only 
landidates with good results in their Intei- 
nediate examination can hope to secure 
idmission. Detailed particulars for admis- 
;ion to a particular institution may be ob- 
ained from the Principal of that institu- 
ion. 

The subjects of theoretical, practical 
ind clinical study are: Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology and Bacteriology, Pharmacology 
ncluding Pharmacolhcrapculic.s, and Foren- 
lic Medicine including Toxicology, Medi- 
;ine, including Pediatrics, Surgery, Mid- 
vifery and Gnyaecology, Ear, Nose and 
Chroat and Opthalmology, and Social 
md preventive Medicine. The University 
legree examination is divided into several 
Darts, each held after a specified period of 
study, and is written, oral, clinical and 
practical. 

AFTER PASSING out of the University 
1 medical graduate is required to register 
iiimself with the State Medical Council con¬ 
cerned. The State Medical Councils are 
datutory bodies authorised to maintain re¬ 
gisters of persons possessing any of the 
basic medical qualifications recognised by 
the respective State Governments to pres¬ 
cribe codes of medical ethics for such regis- 
t.ered medical practitioners, and to exercise 
disciplinary control over them. 

Certain medical qualifications are recog¬ 
nised under the Indian Medical Council Act 
of 19.33 as amended in 19.58. The Medical 
Council of India, an all-InJia 813101017 
body, establishes a minimum standard of 
qualifications in medicine. Recognition of 
a qualification by the Medical Council of 
India is proof of its conformity to the All 
India Standard, and evidence of its holder’s 
satisfactory knowledge of, and skill in 
medicine. • 

FURTHER TRAINING is necessary if a 
medical practitioner wants to specialise in 
any branch, or if he intends to go in for 
research. 

Courses of studies for recognised post¬ 
graduate diplomas and degrees in various 
branches or various specialised fields of 
medical science are available in many insti¬ 
tutions. Medical graduates may also go in 
for research under Universities, rnd if suc¬ 
cessful, may be awarded research degrees 
of different levels, e.g. D. Phil.) Ph.D., D.Sc. 


The Government of India in the Minis¬ 
try of Health awards a certain number of 
stipends to candidates admitted to the vari¬ 
ous post-graduate courses conducted in the 
upgraded departments in a number of medi¬ 
cal institutions in India. The rates of sti¬ 
pend vaiy from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per month 
according to the basic qualifications of the 
candidate. 

Selection of candidates for the seats 
reserved for Central Government norfiinees 
is made by the Directorate General of Health 
Services each year by calling applications 
from suitable candidates through advertise¬ 
ments issued in the Press and circular let¬ 
ters issued to State Governments etc. 

Pei sons with degrees or post-graduate 
qualifications may go for study in foreign 
Universities or to academic bodies leading 
to qualifications approved by the Medical 
Council of India e.g., (F.R.C.S. and 
M.R.C.P.). 

Certain International Organisations and 
Bilateral Agencies, e.g. The World Health 
Organisation, The Technical Co-operation 
Mission and The Colombo Plan, offer from 
time to time fellowships or scholarships to 
Indian Nationals under their respective 
Technical Aid schemes in various medical 
and allied subjects and only such candidates 
are eligible for consideration under these 
fellow.ship or .scholarship Schemes, who are 
in tiie permanent service of Government or 
some other Body or Semi-Government Insti¬ 
tution or non-governmental voluntary Or¬ 
ganisation, who can guarantee the employ¬ 
ment of the candidates on completion of 
the training in that particular field of work. 

The training requirements of all State 
Governments arc called for annually direct 
by the Ministry of Health towards the 
beginning of the year. 

Certain foreign In^Utution.s and organ¬ 
isations also offer ad hoc training facilities 
in medical and allied .subjects. In most 
cases the entire cost of training is met by 
these agencies. These offers are in most 
cases circularised. 

OPENINGS for general or specialised 
medical practitioners public health workers, 
research workers, teachers, and administra¬ 
tive medical officers are available. They 
may be in private practice, or in service 
under the Central Government, the State 
Governments, local bodies .statutoiy bodies, 
industrial concern.'?, manufacturing con¬ 
cerns. or in private medical institutions, qv 
in the Defence Force*. 
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ENTRY INTO THE PROFESSION 
should, if possible, be Ihroufih engagement, 
in a hospital for six months to one year or 
for a greater period. This is apart from 
the normal compulsory period and is re¬ 
commended for gaining experience and self 
confidence. 

Entry into public institutions run by 
the medical or public health services, or 
into teaching or research under the Central 
and the State Governments is usually by 
application to the employers concerned. 
Posts are frequently advertised in the 
papers and sometimes notified to the Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges. Selections for supe¬ 
rior posts are frequently made by Public 
Service Commissions. 

Experienced graduates or post-graduates 
may aspire for appointments in Class II or 
Class I (Grade IV) of the Central Health 
Service. 

Entry into military service is through 
competitive examination held for direct 
recruitment of civilian male doctors for 
Permanent Regular Commissions in the 
Army Medical Corps. Medical graduates 
who are below 30 and are of sound consti¬ 
tution and health arc eligible. Selected 
candidates are appointed as Lieutenants on 
probation. 

Entry into seivice under local bodies, 
industrial concerns, private medical insti¬ 
tutions, etc., is much the same as for pub¬ 
lic institution as described above. Vacan¬ 
cies are usually advertised in the papers 
and sometimes notified to the Employment 
Exchanges. 

PRO,SPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
for private medical practitioners rest upon 
a combination of various factors, e.g., effici¬ 
ency, popular recognition of merit, and 
area of practice. 

The merit of distinguished specialists 
may be recognised by appointing them to 
the much coveted positions of part-time 
Honorary Assistant Physicians, lionorai-y 
Assistant Surgeons, Honorary Physicians 
and Honorary Surgeons in hospitals, or as 
(part-time) teachers in medical colleges. 

Persons in Government Service having 
the requisite qualifications, experience and 
efficiency may .rise to higher posts. Such 
persons in Class II or Class I (Grade IV) 
of the Central Health Service may be pro¬ 
moted to higher grades in Class I of that 
service. 

Teachers in medical colleges are eligi¬ 


ble for research fellowships under the 
Indian Council of Medical Research, Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation Programme, and also for 
Overseas Scholarships in different subjects 
including medicine, awarded by various 
International Organisations and Bilateral 
Agencies through the Government of India. 

Provided that they are qualified and 
efficient. Lieutenants in the Army Medical 
Corps automatically rise by time-scale up 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel through 
the succes.sive ranks of Captain and Major. 
They may even rise further, if able and 
meritorious. 

Persons serving statutory bodies, local 
bodies, industrial concerns, medicine-manu¬ 
facturing concerns and other private medi¬ 
cal institutions may get senior appoint¬ 
ments, if they have the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations and experience. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The 2nd 
Five-Year-Plan aims at bringing about an 
all-round improvement and expansion of 
the medical and health ser\ ices in the coun¬ 
try. 

A co-ordinated regional ho-spital system 
with f(3ur types of hospitals, the teaching 
ho.spital. the di.sTrict hospital, the tehsil hos¬ 
pital and the lural medical centres asso¬ 
ciated with health units will be introduced. 
By the end of the 2nd Plan period, there 
will have been a considerable increase in 
the number of hospitals and dispensaries. 
A largo number of health units, many of 
them integrated with maternity and ch'ld 
health centres, will have been set up 
in the National Extension Service and 
Community Projects and other areas. 
Malaria control, fllaria control, tuber¬ 
culosis control and lcpro.sy control will 
have been intensified in all their as¬ 
pects. Rural and urban family planning 
clinics will have been set up in a number 
sufficient to serve a great part of the popu¬ 
lation. The Plan provides for Rs. 267 crores 
in all, for health. 

Obviously enough, very many qualified 
medical practitioners will be required, es¬ 
pecially in rural areas. In fact, there ia 
already a fairly widespread shortage in this 
occupation. 

In spite of a far better state of national 
health in the U.K. there is one medical 
practitioner for every 1,000 people. Unfor¬ 
tunately we have, ^ith much worse health 
conditions, only 70,000 qualified medical 
practitioners in India. As against this num- 
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ber, the minimum norm we are aiming at, 
for the present, is about 90,000. But in the 
context of the facilities available for medi¬ 
cal education existing at the commencement 
of the 2nd Plan, only about 12,500 will 
qualify during the Second Plan period. 

Training facilities at both graduate and 
post-graduate levels are being expanded, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, and it 
is hoped that it will be possible to increase 
the annual admission to medical colleges by 
about 500. Even then the supply will lag 
behind the requirement. 

All qualified medical practitioners enter¬ 
ing the employment market during the com¬ 
ing years are therefore sure to be absorbed. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be 
available from:— 

(1) The Directorate-General of Health 
Services, New Delhi. 

(2) The Stale Health Directorates. 

(3) Institutions of Medical Education 
and Research 

(4) Universities. 

(5) The Medical Council of India, 
New Delhi. 

(6) The State Medical Councils. 

(7) The Education Ministry, New 
Delhi. 

(8) The Indian Medical Association, 
Delhi. 

(9) Employment Exchanges. 
(Courtesy: Union Ministry of Lab. & Emp.) 

* » Jt 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS 
Indian Navy Examination, July 1961 

The Union Public Service Commission 
will hold an examination at Allahabad, 
Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, Calcutta, Cut¬ 
tack, Delhi, Hyderabad, Madras. Patiala, 
Shillong, Srinagar and Trivandrum com¬ 
mencing on lUh July, 1961 for selection of 
Special Entry Cadets for the Indian Navy. 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd July, 1942 and not 
later than l.st July, 1944. These age limits 
can in no case be relaxed. 

Qualifications: Intermediate or equival¬ 
ent. Applications from candidates who have 
appeared or intend to appear at Intermedi¬ 
ate or equivalent examination acceptable 
provisionally. 

Application forms and full parti¬ 
culars obtainable from Secretaiy, Union 


Public Service Commission. Dholpur House, 
D.H.Q., P.O. New Delhi-ll, by remitting 
Re. 1.00 by money order or on cash pay¬ 
ment at the counter. Candidates must 
clearly state on money order coupons 
‘‘Indian Navy Examination, July 1961’* and 
also give their name and full postal address 
in block letters. Postal orders or cheques 
or curiency notes will not be accepted in 
lieu of money orders. Application forms 
and connected papers are also obtainable 
free from the nearest Naval Office. Only 
unmarried male candidates can apply for 
admission to this Examination. Completed 
applications must reach Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission by 27th March, 1961 (10th 
April, 1961 in the case of candidates resid¬ 
ing abroad.) 

Army Medical Corps Examination, 1961 

The Union Public Service Commission 
will hold an examination at various places, 
commencing on 26th July, 1961, for recruit¬ 
ment of Civilian Doctors for Direct Perma¬ 
nent Regular Commissions or Short Service 
Regular Commissions in the Army Medici 
Corps. Women are also eligible to compete. 

Age Limits: Candidates must not have 
attained the ago of 30 years on the 31st 
December, 1961. This age-limit is relaxable 
in favour of candidates posse.ssing Post- 
Graduate Diploma or Higher Medical quali¬ 
fication or having previous Commissioned 
Service in the Army Medical Corps. 

Qualifications: A candidate must pos¬ 
sess an Indian or Foreign Medical qualifi¬ 
cation recognised by the Indian Medical 
Council and be registered on any State 
Medical Register. 

Application forms and full particulars 
obtainable from the Secretaiy, Union 
Public Service Commission, Dholpur 
House, D. n. Q. P. O. New Delhi-U, 
by remitting Re. 1.00 by Mo.ney Order or 
on cash payment at the counter. Candi¬ 
dates must clearly state on Money Order 
coupons “Army Medical Corps Examination, 
1961“ and also give their name and full pos¬ 
tal address in block letters. Postal Orders 
or cheques or currency notes will not be 
accepted in lieu of Money Orders. Com¬ 
pleted applications must reach the Union 
Public ^’ryice Commi.ssion by 3rd April, 
1961 (17th April, 1961 for candidates resid¬ 
ing abroad). 



CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Government of India has decided 
o launch a scheme of correspondence 
lourses and evening collcfies in the Third 

*lan. 

To begin with, this facility will be given 
0 60,000 students of whom 40.000 will be 
(xpected to join the evening colleges and 
!0,000 will receive instruction through cor- 
•espondence courses. Assistance will be 
wovided for opening of 100 evening col- 
eges and departments of correspcmdence 
iourscs in ten universities during Ihe Third 
Plan. The duration of courses in the even- 
ng colleges is proposed to bo four years 
vhile that of correspondence courses is to 
De five years. 

The Union Education Mini.sler Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, who spoke of this .scheme in his 
presidential address at the 2})th meeting of 
;he Central Advisory Board of Education in 
Mew Delhi on January 16, said he was 
aware of the fear that correspondence 
lourses might lead to a lowering of stand¬ 
ards. But experience in other countries 
showed that wheie proper precaution.s had 
been taken and suitable preparations made, 
the results were not at all unsatisfactory. 

In Au.stralia correspondence coin-se.s 
OTvered all stages of education and at the 
university level, they had been in opei-ation 
for more than half a century. In the 
Q.S.S.R. about a million .students got both 
professional and liberal education through 
correspondence courses. In the U.S.A. 
about a million and a half were being edu¬ 
cated and trained through home study 
lessons and correspondence courses. 

Dr. Shrimali said that the scheme would 
meet an important need of those who could 
not attend day and full-time institutions 
tecause of the necessity to earn a living or 
those who lived away from college and uni¬ 
versity locations. 

» . » * 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
UNIVERSITIES 

The use of a single language as the 
medium of instruction in all universities in 
the country is stated to 'have been strongly 


urged at the meeting of Advisory Board of 
Education in New Delhi on Jan. 17, 1961. 

During a keen discussion on the pace of 
replacement of English by regional langu¬ 
ages several members are reported to have 
pointed out that in the present context of 
linguistic passions a multiplicity of langu¬ 
ages as media of instruction all over the 
counti 7 would be harmful. Nobody men¬ 
tioned English, but if it is accepted that one 
. language should be the medium all over the 
counti'y it would clearly be English for some 
years to come. 

Although it was generally accepted that 
the ultimate objective should be the re¬ 
placement of English by regional languages, 
some members seem to have expressed 
doubts whether it could be done in the 
immediate future without impairing stand¬ 
ards. They wanted the counti^ to hasten 
slowly in this, respect. Stress was laid on 
the need for adequate preparation by the 
universities and State Governments before 
effecting the change. 

No decision was reached on the sub¬ 
ject and it was agreed that the Board 
should meet later in a .special session to 

examine the issue. 

* * * 

BASIC EDUCATION SYSTEM NEEDS 
REFORM 

Mr. Yash, Deputy Education Minister, 
said in Chandigarh on January 20, that the 
basic .system of education was fundamen¬ 
tally sound but required remodelling to be 
in tune with the scientific developments of 
the modern world. 

He was inaugurating the “Basic Educa¬ 
tion Week” at the Government Post-Gradu¬ 
ate Basic Training College. 

Mr. Yash said the basic pattern was 
adopted about 15 years ago. During this 
period it had neither made any substantial 
pi'ogress, nor caught the imagination of the 
people. 

This indicated, he said, that the system 
had neither been adopted nor implemented 
honestly. He said it had not kept pace with 
the changing times. If basic education was 
to achieve its objective it must not be stag¬ 
nant. 
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The system, he added, was basically 
good because it inculcated in the student 
the dignity of labour and tried to develop 
an integrated personality. 

Pointing out some of the contradictions 
and confusions he said, to insist on examina¬ 
tion was contrary to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of basic education. 

Explaining his point, he said, a student 
might DC good at one subject but bad at 
another. There was no justification in treat¬ 
ing him as a failure for his inaptitude for 
one subject. 

Mr. D. P. Nair, Director of Basic Edu¬ 
cation in the Planning Commission, said 
the importance of basic education had in¬ 
creased becaiuse of the significant decision 
taken by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments to impart primary education on the 
basic pattern. 

» * * 

COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN PUNJAB 

The Punjab Government has decided to 
introduce compulsory primary education 
for children in the age group six-to-seven- 
years throughout the Stale, except in the 
districts of Spiti and Lahaul, bordering 
western Tibet, from the next academic 
year beginning in July, 1961. 

Speaking about basic education which 
is to be the main system of primary edu¬ 
cation, the Punjab Education Minister, 
Mr. Amar Nath Vidyalankar, said the aim 
of this system wa.i to foster and develop 
the students’ creative powers and e. low 
them with imagination and initiative. 

Mr. Vidyalankar, who was inaugurat¬ 
ing the “basic education week” at Patiala 
on January 20, said the basic system had 
the merit of producing a lasting impression 
on the minds of students while the exist¬ 
ing conventional system was examination- 
ridden. 

Students unlearnt half the things as 
they came out of educational institutions, 
he said 

The Minister emphasised the need for 
creating an atmosphere of love and affec¬ 
tion in educational institutions and giving 
students freedom to think, express, play 
and act. He said if they were relieved of 
text books up to the primary stage, it 
would help in promoting the creative urge 
in them. 


The failure of certain basic education 
institutions, he said, was mostly due to the 
fact that the teachers, though trained, had 
not given up the traditional way of teach- 
ing. They should adopt the basic way of 
teaching to avoid education being reduced 
to a mechanical routine. 

The basic system, he added, related the 
needs of education to its aims and the edu¬ 
cational practices to the demands of nation¬ 
al life. 

“The real aim of education”, he ob¬ 
served, "is to bring out the creative talent 
in every child. The first task of a teacher 
is to understand the child and assess his 
potentialities. This does' not presuppose 
advanced knowledge of psychology and 
theory although that can help and facilitate 
the task. What is essential is that our 
teachers must be interested in making some 
contribution to carving human material 
and the creation of a new world which is 
gradually shaping itself.” 

“To him”, he added, “basic education 
methods appeared to constitute the best 
technique for the achievement of such ob¬ 
jectives. It gives the pride of place to 
exjiei’ience. Knowledge and literacy are 
subordinated to life’s activities.” 

Mr. Vidyalankar emphasised that the 
child has an urge to learn and to ask ques¬ 
tions. We should help the child to study 
nature and his environment. 

He deprecated too much dependence 
upon books. Teachers themselves must 
possess a large fund of information in order 
to quench the child’s thirst for knowledge. 
* * * 

PUNJABI UNIVERSITY AT PATIALA 

It is reliably learnt that the Punjabi 
University Commission has recommended 
the location of the university at Patiala. 

The Commission is reported to have 
finalised its recommendations. These will 
be submitted to the State Government 
soon. A Bill incorporating the recommen¬ 
dations is expected to be moved in the 
budget session of the Vidhan Sabha, begin¬ 
ning on February 25. 

The Commission has recommended that 
it should be a residential university; no 
institutions should be affiliated to it. 

It has suggested that it should be a 
multifaculty university. These should in¬ 
clude the faculties pf science, engineering, 
agriculture, medicine and arts. 
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Efforts should be made to impart ins¬ 
truction as far as possible, through the 
medium of Punjabi. In view of the diffi¬ 
culties to be faced in implementing this 
recommendation, the Commission has sug¬ 
gested the establishment of a bureau to 
facilitate translation of various textbooks 
into Punjabi as early as possible. 

■*• * * 

3-YEAR DEGREE COURSES ONLY FOR 
16 PLUS 

The University Grants Commission has 
decided to recommend to universities that 
the minimum age for admission to the first 
year class of the three-year degree course 
should be at least 16 plus. 

In a press release issued in Mysore on 
December 31, 1960, after its two-day meet¬ 
ing, the Commission said that it was long 
felt that Indian university students were 
much less mature than .students in other 
parts of the world and it was therefoi-e 
considered desirable to prescribe a mini¬ 
mum age for admi.ssion to colleges. 

The Commission expiessed the view 
that it would bo mere desirable if univer¬ 
sities fixed a minimum age for admission 
even at 17 plu.s. 

While the Commission felt that even¬ 
tually the medium of instruction would 
have to be changed over to the regional 
language.s it held that there should be a.s 
little disturbance of standards as possible. 
Steps should also be taken to maintain inter¬ 
university contacts. 

The Commission considered a report on 
general education in universities prepared 
by a special committee assisted by Dr. 
Hans Simons, whose Services had been 
Lent by Fold Foundation and also heard 
him. Members of the Commission felt that 
general education implied not only broad¬ 
ening the base of education but also a new 
approach to knowledge itself arid to the 
method of teaching. The Commission de¬ 
cided to set up a standing committee for 
the introduction of general education course 
in universities gradually. 

The Commission decided to suggest to 
universities that they either abolish the 
third class at the Master’s degree stage or 
permit students who were placed in that 
category to reappear for the examination, 
-as candidates placed in third class could 
not now find suitable, employment, parti¬ 
cularly as teachers. 


The Commi.ssion also approved of the 
creation of the Sir. C. V. Raman professor¬ 
ship in physical science at Madras Univer¬ 
sity. 

This was the last meeting of the Com¬ 
mission over which Dr. C. D. Deshmukh 
presided as Chairman. 

* * * 

CHANGE URGED IN QUESTION PAPERS 

The three-day All-India English Tea- 
chei’s’ Conference ended its deliberations 
at the Convocation Hall of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity on Dec. 30, 1960, with an appeal for a 
change in the type of questions posed at 
various examinations. 

The present trend of asking stereotyp¬ 
ed questions had given rise to the evil of 
cramming. The students generally expect¬ 
ed a set of particular questions at the exa¬ 
minations and they adopted the easiest 
coui’se of “learning by heart the answers 
provided in guide books.” They invariably 
ignored a thorough study of text-books. 

* * « 

LESS EMPHASIS ON PERSONALITY 
• TEST 

The total marks for the personality 
lest in the IAS and IFS and central ser¬ 
vices Class I examinations are likely to be 
reduced soon by ."iO per cent. 

The Central Government have already 
referred a proposal to this effect to the 
Union Public Service Commission for its 
advice. 

Previously, a candidate had compulso¬ 
rily to get through the personality test for 
seleclion to these services. This condition 
was, however, waived two years ago, as it 
was found that many candidates who had 
done exceedingly well in the written 
papers failed for not securing the requisite 
marks in the viva voce. 

Mo.st of the candidates who passed the 
personality test and were subsequently 
selected were those belonging to well-to^o 
famili.es and who had received education in 
English schools. They had always an ad¬ 
vantage over other candidates. 

The marks prescribed at present for 
the personality test are 400 in the case of 
IAS and IFS and 300 for central services 
examinations. As these are considered 
too high,” it is now proposed to reduce 
them to 200 and 150. 




PROBLEM OF WORLD PEACE 

Sir, 

World peace has never been so neces^ 
saiy as it is today because we are living in 
a nuclear age. War means complete anni¬ 
hilation of humanity. We are sitting on 
the mouth of a volcano. It may er^t at 
any time and engulf us all. According to 
Pandit Nehru, peace is hanging by a slen¬ 
der thread. He has recently warned us 
that the situation is going from bad to 
worse. If we fail to bring about disarma¬ 
ment at this stage, we shall not be able to 
control the situation after the lapse of a 
decade or so when other small countries 
will also be armed with nuclear weapons. 

The present atmosphere of the world 
IS surcharged w'ith suspicion and tension. 
It reflects the ingrained hatred and jea¬ 
lousy we harbour for one another. Hatred 
and jealousy are more dangerous than 
Atom and Hydrogen bombs. When 
they reach the boiling point, war breaks 
out. If we want to save the world from 
this impending catastrophe, we have to 
create an atmosphere where hatred may be 
replaced by love and competition by co¬ 
operation. 

It is our lack of tolerance that is aggra¬ 
vating the situation. We have been and 
are tiying to impose our ideologies and 
social systems on others. Communist coun-* 
tries want to develop Communism at the 
cost of Capitalism and vice-versa. China 
has been continuously saying that war is 
inevitable. It is our intolerance that is at 
the root of the prevailing tension and cold 
war. One thing that they .seem to have 
forgotten iS" that every ideology and every 
social system has contributed to the com¬ 
mon treasury of culture and civilization. 

The narrow nationalism has always 
been responsible for wars. It was narrow 
nationalism that caused the Second World 
War also. There are still some countries 
that are suffering from the worst kind of 
narrow nationalisirr. They have posed a 
preat problem for us. The pressing need 
of the hour is that we should think from 
international point of view. If we do not 
do so, we shall be digging our own graves. 


The present world is diviaed into two 
folds—the Commumst and tne Uapuaiist. 
The destiny of humamty lies in their hanus. 
It IS a matter of great regret that both of 
them betray sincerity. The greatest proof 
of it IS that on the one hand, they say 
that they are trying to accomplish world 
peace, on the otner they threaten each 
other. It is beyond any shadow of doubt 
that if they work sincerely, their efforts 
will fructify. So far as tne uncommitted 
countries are concerned, they are vacillat¬ 
ing. They are unable to exert their moral 
influence effectively. 

Jhansi, Hamidhl Hasan. 

13-1-61. 

* * « 

TEARS AND PLATITUDES 
Sir, 

The leading political parties, except 
the Communists, viz. the Congress, the 
P.S.P. and the Jan Sangha have all bewail¬ 
ed the fissiparous tendencies manifesting in 
our National life and expressed grave con¬ 
cern for National Unity at the annual ses¬ 
sion of their respective bodies which con¬ 
cluded recently. 

We are sick of all these platitudes and 
tears and of the annual routine perform¬ 
ances of our leaders. We demand that they 
act up to their professions and take con¬ 
crete step to translate their noble senti¬ 
ments into acts. 

Will they do so or go back home and 
sleep over their pious wishes and, per¬ 
chance, work underhand to sabotage the 
same by forging devices to keep out from 
the administrative life of their areas Indian 
from other regions, so that their Kith and 
Kin may thrive unhampered? 

Let them bring into being an India 
where an Indian may feel that every inch 
of the soil from Himalayas to the Cape 
Comorin and the Arabian Sea to the Bay 
of Bengal is his motherland and that he 
can live and walk with his head erect any¬ 
where in this vast homeland without being 
discriminated. 

If our leaders lack either the will or 
the courage to do this, all their planning 
will be in vain. 
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In spite of all their Five Year Plana, 
their dreams will fall like a house of cards 
as did the Empires of the Mauryas and of 
the Moghuls. Let the lessons of History 
M not lost upon them. 

Casteism is bad, but regionalism is 
worse, ^cause caste at least recognises no 
regional barrier. 

Kharagpur. Lala Baikuntha Lall. 

« * * ' 

FALLACY OF ISMS 
Sir, 

Among the ’Isms, provincialism coupl¬ 
ed with linguism are probably the dead¬ 
liest venoms that are sapping the vital 
interests of national unity and solidarity. 
The basic reasons are poverty and political 
mechanisms. For, more you talk about it 
more people are taking the bad side of it, 
and, one decade of Independence has proved 
the method more destructive than cons¬ 
tructive. There is a strong feeling that we 
are circumscribed by narrow ways of liv¬ 
ing. If charity begins at home, surround¬ 
ing narrowness has to be widened by way 
of tolerating each other’s day to day living, 
"nie only panacea to make such living a 
better one is by making marriages a most 
tolerant affair among all commimities. 
This is largely in force among upper class 
of people. 

At the present juncture we have come 
to such a stage when economic livelihood 
has been forming the pivot of our social 
life and orthodox social customs are wither¬ 
ing day by day. Nobody would like to see 
Malaydees living in Delhi and Bombay, or 
Bengalees living in Bihar and Assam, or 
Oriyas living in Bengal, make pockets dis¬ 
tinctive of their own and live in sectarian 
ways. The government and the progressive 
social reformers should start institutions 
and make funds and see that marriages 
among different communities and provin¬ 
ces are encouraged and married couples do 
not face economic starvation. Will the ad¬ 
ministration and the well-wishers of India 
make a trial of this humble suggestion? 
Balasore, Yours faithfully, 

12-1-1961. Radha Benode Mukherjee. 

* , * * 

A LOVELY MAGAZINE 

Sir, really, your journal is a jour¬ 
nal ojE prolific journalisms in news and 
vihws, modern-styled in language and lite¬ 
rature, and a plain gateway of world-cul¬ 
ture in the glimpses of unlmowns. 


It 4s not a marvel to qieak that the 
magazine is an indispensable factor of hell 
am ong the students’ community of all aga 
to fight shy of their dreams and hopes. 
Your noble magazine will, 1 hope, bestow 
upon them a fare knowledge information. 

(Hirendranath Gogoi, Dibrugarh) 
* ' * * 

A LITERARY BOON 

Sir, I deem it as an honour and privi¬ 
lege to bring to your kind notice the fact 
that your magazine maintains uniformly 
high standard of literary and educative 
value. At a time when the dearth for the 
right type of magazine, to serve as beacon 
to the aspiring candidates, is felt in the 
high literary circles, “Careers and Courses’’, 
with its condensed wisdom and intei'esting 
exposition of the complicated issues of day 
to day politics from tiie view point of his¬ 
tory, comes as a welcome relief. 

I am confident that the magazine has 
succeeded in its noble emission, and that it 
has a rosy future full of promises. 

(Radhakrishnan Nair, Trivandrum) 
» « « 

READING A MAGAZINE 

Sir, students who are wishful of 
reading a magazine, dealing with ‘current 
topics’ and enabling them to lead a ‘letter 
career’ in future and who are desirous of 
securing good prospects in life, must look 
for ‘careers and courses’, in as much as the 
way in which topics of varied nature are 
being treated, is indeed commendable. 

The journal enlarges the mental out¬ 
look of every reader; it stands as a guide- 
post to those who go through it. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is a repository 
of vast knowledge of current facts and 
figures. 

I extend my heart-felt and sincere 
felicitations to you—the editor of this pre¬ 
eminently good journal. 

(M. Agni, Madras) 
* # * 

ENORMOUS MINE OF KNOWLEDGE 

Sir, I have been a regular member of 
your Esteemed journal ‘Careers and 
Courses’ for the last one year. Truly 
speaking, I do not find wor^ adequate 
enough, in the dictionary to express my 
gratitute for your informative journal. It 
will not be an exaggeration to say that, 
this container of world-wide informations, 
is a mint of pearls to the seekers of know¬ 
ledge. (J. R. Kainthola, Dehradun) 
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WOBLD BANK AID TO INDU 

The World Bank had. extended loans 
totalling $662,100,000 to India since 1948. 

In a summary of its operations in the 
region, the Bank on Dec. 8, 1960 reported 
that its first loan in Asia was $32 million 
made in 1948 to buy locomotives and rolling 
stock for the Indian Railways. 

Its most recent loan was $90 million 
in last September 19 for the Indus river 
development project in India and Pakis¬ 
tan. t 

It said it had made loans totalling 
$1,444,800,000 to eight countries in the 
region since 1948. 

The Bank said that the loans, amount¬ 
ing to well over a quarter of its loans to 
all member countries, have been concen-* 
trated on the development of basic servi¬ 
ces. 

Loans to develop road, rail, sea and 
air transportation in the eight countries 
amounted to almost two-fifths of the total. 
Electric power and industrial develop¬ 
ment each accounted for about one-quarter. 
Agriculture represented the balance. 

The Bank said its investments for some 
60 projects in Asia had helped the expan¬ 
sion of basic services which had permitted 
and stimulated industrial and commercial 
expansion. 

» « « 

£5 m. UJK. CBEDIT FOB INDIA 

An agreement for a credit of Rs. 6.67 
crores (fiS* million) from the Govemmenii 
of the United Kingdom to the Govern¬ 
ment of India was signed in New Delhi on 
Dec. 31, 1960. 

The main features of the agreement 
^ that the loan is not tied to any pro- 
J®c^it can be utilized for a broad range 
cf imports from the U.K. during the cur- 
rent yeaiv-and is repayable in 20 years, 

r the first instalment falling due on Novem- 
r 80, 1966. 

With this, the Biltish Govemment’tf 


assistance for the second Five-Year Plan 
totals "a little over Rs. 107 crores. 

The rate of interest will be the same 
as that currently applied by the U.K. 
Treasury to a loan for a comparable period 
out of the Briti^ consolidated fund on the 
same date plus one-fourth of one per cent 
for administrative charges. 

The High Commissioner said that for 
the third Plan, the U.K. Government ex¬ 
pected to provide aid amounting *to Rs. 66 
crores—Rs. 40 crores as an initial act of 
assistance for capital goods from Britain 
required for the Plan and another Rs. 26 
crores for the extension of the Durgapur 
steel project. 

* • ■ « 

nVE U.S. BESEABCH GRANTS FOB 
. INDU 

Grants totalling nearly $370,000 have 
been made to finance research at scientific 
institutions in India, Britain and Italy, 
U.S. Agriculture Department announced in 
Washington on Dec. 22, 1960. There were 
a total of seven grants, five of which’went 
to India. They were made in local curren¬ 
cies earned by the U.S. for its sale of agri¬ 
cultural surpluses. 

Three of the grants to India, with a 
total value of $148,933, went to the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. One will 
support a study of the processing qualities 
of India timbers; another will be umd for 
an investigation of wood durability;* and 
the third is for investigation of the termite 
resistance of woods. 

A fourth grant of $51,347 went to the 
National Dairy Research Institute at Kar- 
nal, Punjab, to support a study on the iso¬ 
lation and use of enzymes produced by 
micro-organisms that coagulate milk in 
cheese manufacture. 

The Agricultural College and Research 
Institute at Ludhiana got a grant of 
$34,663 for a study of the acarine disease 
problem in honey bees. All the grants to 
Indian organizatiomT were for five years. 

* ' • ft 
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CANADIAN GRANT TO INDIA 

The Canadian Government has allocat¬ 
ed a grant of $25 million for capital assist¬ 
ance to India under the Colombo Plan dur¬ 
ing the current financial year—1960-61. 

In a statement, Mr. Churchill said thatl 
out of this grant, which had been approved 
by the Diefenbaker Cabinet on the eve of 
his departure for India, Canada had under¬ 
taken to provide India capital assistance 
of ^11.7 million; a final grant of $6 lakhs 
. to complete the Canada-India atomic reac¬ 
tor at Trombay; wheat of the value of $7 
million; and an initial contribution to the 
foreign exchange costs of the third stage 
of the hydro-electric project in Madras 

Slate to the tune of $3.5 million. 

» » « 

IDA ASSISTANCE FOB INDIA 

The recently formed International 
Development Association will advance 
loans to India to the extent of $50m. (about 
Rs. 27.75 crores) during the Third Plan 
period, it is learnt. 

The main feature of IDA assistance 
is that the loans can be repaid in rupees. 

As in the case of the Second Plan, 
India is seeking World Bank help for the 
development of railw^ays, ports like 
Calcutta, Bombay and Haldia, for power 
projects in the Damodar Valley and Koyna. 
Hein is also being sought for raising the 
coal output in the private sector. 

So far, the World Bank has advanced 
loans to India totalling Rs. 312 crores for 
various projects both in the public and the 

private sectors. 

» # » 

CONSTRUCTION OF BHILAI STEEL 
PLANT COMPLETED 

With the commissioning of the Mer- 
chanjf Mill—the last of the rolling mills— 
the construction of the entire Bhilai Steel 
Plant has been completed. This mill will 
turn out 2,55,000 tons of finished steel 
eveiy year. 

Bhilai Steel' Wosks are designed to 
produce annually one million tons of steel 
to be rolled into 770,000 tons of marketable 
products including rails and railway bars, 
beams and other heavy structurals and bil¬ 
lets for re-rolling mills. Capacity of the 
plant will be exoanded to 2| million tons 
>tmder the Third Five Year Plan. 

Meanwhile the Bhilai Steel Works had 
produced upto December 1960, about 
.. SlUfiOCL .tons of pig iron and 340,000 tons of 


steel. About 565,000 tons of pig iron and 
245,000 tons of steel products have been 
despatched to consumers all over India 
Aboujt 96,000 tons of pig iron and 15,00C 
tons of steel billets have also been export¬ 
ed from Bhilai to Pakistan, Japan and 

United Kingdom. 

* » * 

WHO NOW HAS 104 MEMBERS 

The Republic of Somalia has now join¬ 
ed the World Health Organization by 
depositing with the Secretai^-General of 
the United Nations a formal instrument ol 
acceptance of the WHO Constitution. This 
brings the number of states who are full 
members of WHO to 104. There are alsc 
two Associate Members: Sierra Leone and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 

Somalia is the thirteenth newly-inde- 
pendent African republic to become a full 
member of WHO during the last six 
months. The other twelve 'are: 

Chad, Central African Republic, Conge 
(Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, the Malagasy Republic (formerly 
Madagascar), Mali, Niger, Nigeria, Senega 
and Upper Volta. 

Of the foregoing, all except Chad 
Dahomey, Malagasy and Somalia had ear 
lier been admitted as Associate Member 
of WHO. 

The Togolese Republic and Camerour 
also became full members of WHO in May 
1960, during the 13th World Health Assem 
bly. 

All these new African States sent theh 
delegates to the Fourteenth World HealU 
Assembly which opened at Vigyan Bhavan 
New Delhi on Tuesday, Feb. 7, 1961. 

The Fourteenth Assembly also consi 
dered an application for membership fron 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, anc 
applications for the admission to Associati 
Membership of Tanganyika and Ruanda 
Urundi. 

* » « 

U.S. POPULATION 

The population of the United States 
totalled 179,323,175 on April 1, showing ar 
increase of 27,997.377 or 18.5 per cent, ovei 
the total of 151.325,798 ten years ago, ac¬ 
cording to the Commerce Department o: 
United States. 

Officials estimated the populatior 
figure would exceed 180 million wher 
Servicemen- and other Americans overseas 
were added. 
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The population increase and the shifts 
will lead to a redistribution of seats in the 
House of j^presentatives, with California, 
the fastest growing State in the nation, 
gaining the most. Sixteen States will lose 

seats and nine will gain them. 

* ♦ * 

UNESCO BESEARCH CENTRE IN 
NEtV DELHI 

The UNESCO Research Centre on 
Social and Economic Development in 
Southern Asia will continue its activities 
for a further period of four years from 
1961 to 1964 under an Agreement signed 
in New Delhi on Feb. 4 between UNESCO 
and the Government of India. 

Located now in New Delhi the Re¬ 
search Centre was started initially in 
Calcutta in January 1956. The principal) 
tasks of the Centre have been to collate 
and interpret the existing research mate¬ 
rial on the social sciences; provide docu¬ 
mentation to assist social scientists to co¬ 
ordinate their work; xmdertake pilot stu¬ 
dies to stimulate further research; organ¬ 
ise research on behalf of Governments, 
Universities and other institutes and pro¬ 
vide training facilities for research. 

The terms of reference of the Centre 
have been recently extended to cover re- 
.search activities on the economic and social 

development of South Asia in general. 

» * «■ 

CHAD IS UNESCO’S 99TH MEMBER 
STATE 

The Republic of Chad became the 99th 
member state of Unesco at the end of 1960. 

Seventeen other countries, most of 
them in Africa, joined Unesco during 1960. 
They are: Cameroon, Central African 
pj’olic, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leo¬ 
poldville), Dahomey, Gabon, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Koweit, Madagascar, Mali, Niger, 
Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, Togo and Upper 
Volta. 

# * * 

INDIA’S FIRST WATCH FACTORY 

Work on first watch factory in the pub¬ 
lic sector was inaugurated in Bangdore 
on January 28, 1961. 

To start with the factory will turn out 
65,000 watches in the first year. Soon, out¬ 
put will go up to 240,000 and with an in¬ 
crease in shifts, the turn out can be made 
even larger to meet the needs of the 
market. 

A jTapanese company is giving techni¬ 
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cal help for the project. In four years’ 
time,‘over 80 per cent of the components 
will be obtained from home production. 

The watch factory will be an auxiliary 

to the State owned Machine Tools factory. 
* * * 

PROGRESS OF INDIAN TERMINOLOGY 

The Central Government has so fw 
evolved about 220,000 scientific and techni¬ 
cal terms in the major Indian languages. 

Progress has been the most speedy in 
terms relating to defence (25,089), while 
in science subjects the evolution of suit¬ 
able terms has had varied success. 

In Chemistry, 13,972 international 
terms have been tamed to Indian needs, 
but in electrical engineering, on the other 
hand, only 1,104 have so far proved' sus¬ 
ceptible to similar treatment. 

The Central Hindi Directorate is pre¬ 
paring a directory of these terms* with the 
help of nine editors and a large technical 
staff. 

The work of evolving this terminology 
from terms which have gained internation¬ 
al currency is largely in the hands of some 
30 expert committes. Terms selected by 
them are sent to the different linguistic 
areas for comment and later finalised 
the Board. Scientific Terminology has to 

secure the Cabinet approval. 

« « * 

DIESEL TRACTORS TO BE BUILT IN 
INDIA 

A manufacturing licence to produce in 
India the Diesel tractors of Massey-Fergu- 
son Ltd., of Coventry, England, has been 
issued to Tractor and Farm Equipment 
(Private) Ltd., Sembiam, Madras. Massey- 
Ferguson has a substantial minority inter¬ 
est in the newly formed company. 

A spokesman for the British firm said 
that initial production would be at the rate 
of 3,500 tractors yearly on a single-shift 
basis. The first model to be produced will 
be the MF-35, a medium-horsepower trac¬ 
tor of which there are already some 16,000 
operating in India. 

The Indian company is to build a mod¬ 
em plant near Madras. Plans provide for 
complete indigenous production after the 
first two or three years. The programme, in 
which agriculturd implements will pro¬ 
gressively be included, is expected to offer 
employment eventually to about 3,000 
people. 



AKADAMl AWARDS FOB 1960-61 

At a meeting of the Central Sangeet 
Natak Akadami held in Madras on Decem¬ 
ber 28, with Mr. P. V. Rajamannar, Chief 
Justice of Madras and Chairman of the 
Akadami presiding, it was decided to give 
the Akadami awards under the various 
categories for 1960-61 to the following: 

Film; Acting—Lalita Pawar, Lyric com¬ 
poser—Pradeep, and Script Writer—Mukh- 
ram Sharma. 

Drama: Playwright: Prabhulal Dwi- 
vedi,- and Director, Kasambhai Mir. 

Regional language theatre: Telugu— 
Sthanam Narasimharao; Assamese—Nritya- 
deo Mahanti; Kannada—Subbaiah Naidu, 
Punjabi—Seela Vatsa, and Oriya—Samuel 
Sahu alias Babi. 

Dance: Kathakali—Ramunni Nair, 

Manipuri—^Amudon Sharma; Traditional— 
Bapu Khude Narayanagavkar and Vedan- 
tam Satyanarayana. 

Music: Hindustani vocal—Mirashi 

Buwa; Hindustani instrumental—Kanthe 
Maharaj, Karnataka vocal—^Mudikondati 
Venkatarama Iyer, and Karnataka instru¬ 
mental (flute)—Mr. T. N. Swaminatha 
]^ai. 

» « * 
BIOGRAPHICAL FILM OF M. GANDHI 

Production of a 12,000-foot biographi¬ 
cal film of Mahatma Gandhi being produc¬ 
ed by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi in colla-* 
boration with the Films Division of the 
Goverhment of India, is making good 
headway. 

Disclosing this to Press men recently, 
Mr. R. R. Divakar. chairman of the GandM 
Smarak Nidhi, said that the organisation 
had on its hand 25,000 feet of filmic mate¬ 
rial on the subject collected from all over 
the world and included 15,000 still photon 
graphs, 25,000 letters written by Gandhiji 
and 50 hours of recorded voice. Efforts 
wre being made to fill up the gaps in the 
aim in respect of his days at the Inner 
Temple in England, the prison life in South 
Africa, and India. In view of the compli¬ 
cated nature of the material, no definite 
iate had been fixed for .the completion of 
the film. 


INDIAN FILM FOR ‘‘OSCAR” CONTEST 

The Film Federation of India has re¬ 
commended K. Asifs “Mughal-e-Azam” as 
India’s entry for the HoUywood “Oscar” 
in the foreign films category. This recom-i 
mendation was made recently after a 
special screening of the film at Vahuni 
Studios in Madras. Another film shown 
was Cine Art Productions’ “Ganga,” in 
Bengali, directed by Rajen Tarafdar. 

* * « 

RUSSIA LIBERALISES IMPORT OF 
FOREIGN FILMS 

Nearly 100 films made in other coun¬ 
tries, like Britain, France, Italy, Greece, 
Norway, the United States, India and 
Japan will be shown in the Soviet Union 
this year. 

The American Film, “In Old Chicago,” 
which was shown in the Soviet Union 19 
years ago, will again go into general release 
this year. 

Many of the new films denounce war 
and fascism. The French film, “Verdict” 
and the Italian film, “It was Night in 
Rome,” are devoted to the theme of war 
and peace. 

The Chinese film, “Sisters on Ice,” 
which the Soviet cinemagoers will see this 
year is devoted to new morals, friendship 
and comradeship. Hungarian films, “Mad- 
and Indian picture, “Four Roads,” and 
French films, “Le Comte de Monte-Cristo” 
and “Jervese” will be also shown. 

• * * 

AWARD ON BASIS OF AUDIENCE 
RESEARCH 

The National Audience Board of New 
York announced recently the creation of a 
new “Award of Merit” for film, television 
and radio material on the basis of audience 
research, studies conducted by the l^ard. 
In the case of movies, the award will go to 
both the winners’ producing and distribute 
ing companies. 

A movie will be evaluated on about 10 
different points, including the quality of 
performances, story content and camera 
work. The National Audience Board, a 
non-profit, independent organisation, has 
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conducted entertainment evaluation, on 
client assignment, since 1954. 

«thbeats” against vjl censor 

BOARD 

Britain’s film censor chief, Lord Morri¬ 
son of Lambeth, the former Labour Home 
Secretary and Foreign Secretary, has al¬ 
leged that certain film producers have 
made threats which “some people would 
call blackmail” to try to get censorship 
decisions changed. 

He said he would not himself go so far 
as to call it blackmail but said there was a 
threat of coercion by producers or film 
owners who had warned of readiness to 
campaign against the British Board of Film 
Censors, unless there was a change in its 
decisions. 

Lord Morrison refused to name produ¬ 
cers concerned but indicated his refusal to 
surrender to threats. “If we did so we 
would not be worthy of our jobs and would 
bring discredit on the board.” 

• * * 

GLASS-SPRAY FOR SET MAKING 

A £1,000 (Rs. 113,333) gun, which sprays 
fibre-glass for the first time has brought 
“revolutionary” advantages in set construc¬ 
tion and in the building of props hitherto 
made from plaster. 

Sprayed fibre-glass has at least six ad¬ 
vantages over plaster. It is cheaper, more 
durable and can be nailed. It is impervious 
to weather—lan enormous advantage on out¬ 
door sets. Unlike plaster, it does not chip 
or crumble and is permanently storable. It 
is much lighter than plaster—one man can 
lift a fibre-glass coated column which would 
need three men to carry in plaster. Fibre- 
glass is cleaner, quicker and easier to work 
with. 

Another practical advantage is that 
colouring can be added to the fibre-glass 
when it is sprayed into the mould. Colour- 

goes right through the material and 
cannot wear off. So repainting is never 
necessary. 

Moulds are made in the same way as 
for plaster casting. Then the machine is 
led with resin and lengths of glass-fibre. M 
automatacally shreds the fibre and simul¬ 
taneously mixes and sprays on to the mould. 
• * * 

ACTOR TO POBTRAT JAPANESE 
EMPEROR 

For the fint time in hjstory, pennjs- 


d7i) 

Sion has been granted for the Japanese 
Royal Household to permit an actor to‘por¬ 
tray the role of the Emperor on the screen. 
The role, in “Bridge to the Sun,” went to 
Mr. Shin Kido, prominent in Japanese 
motion pictures and television. 

• Kido is the key figure in a scene show¬ 
ing a parade of the royal guards and horse¬ 
men “shot” outside the world-famous Nijo 
Palace. The palace was built by Tokugawa 
leyasu, an ancient Japanese Emi^ror, to 
serve as his residence on his visits to 
Kyoto. 

» tt * 

RISE IN WORLD CINEMAS 

The importance of the motion picture 
industry’s overseas markets was highlight¬ 
ed by a Department of Commerce survey 
of the world’s movie theatre capacity. 

During the period from 1955 \o 1960, 
the total theatres in the world equipped to 
shov/ motion pictures juinped from 119,982, 
with 59,862,886 seating capacity, to 154,852 
theatres, seating 78,826,349. There was an 
increase of 29 per cent in theatres and 234 
per cent in seats. 

Significantly, increases took place des¬ 
pite a net loss of 2.000 theatres with 
1,000,000 seats in the United States—drops 
of 24 to 21 per cent, respectively. Only 
the United States, Canada and Hawaii 
showed a decline. 

The Far East led the increase with 
15,697 theatres seating 3,000,000 persons 
compared to 9,735 theatres seating 5,5OO,O0O 
five years ago. 

Over all, 60 per cent of the total 
screen time was occupied by films. 

* « * 

NEXT ASIAN FILM FESTIVAL 

Preparations are under way for the 
eighth Asian Film Festival from March 7 
to 11, 1961, to be held in Manila. Mean¬ 
while Seoul has been tentatively chosen as 
the site for the 1962 Asian Film Festival 

The formal decision about the site of 
the 1962 Asian Film Festival is expected to 
be taken at the general meeting of the 
Asian Film Producers’ Federation to te 
called immediately after the end of the 
eighth Film Festival in.Manila. 

It is recalled that the Asian Film Festi¬ 
val has been held so far three times in 
Tokyo, and once each in Manila, Singa¬ 
pore, Hong Kong and Kuala Lumpur. 
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ELECTRK AL ANAESTHESIA 

A surgical team at Jackson, (Missis¬ 
sippi) U.S.A. has used a $150 (£55 stculing) 
electronic device to anaesthetise a woman 
patient successfully. Authorities at the 
University of Mississippi Medical Centre 
said on Jan. 15, it was the lirsl time electri¬ 
cal anaesthesia had been used in the United 
States--and possibly ir\ the world. 

The device, a hospital spokesman told 
reporters last night was a frequency gene¬ 
rator which developed a 700-cycle signal 
coupled to an amplifier connected in turn 
to the patient’s temples by elect! odes about 
an inch in diameter. 

The patient was “under” williin HO to 
60 .seconds of switching on the anaeotheti- 
ser and look a similar lime to recovei when 
it was switched oil. 

■A *. •' 

RADIO-C'ONTUOLEED BUS 

A model of a radio-contridled pas.scrigcr 
bus ha.s l)cen jn'i pared by the students and 
teachers of the Kala Nikelan Industrial 
inslilule at Jabalpur. 

The model, claimed i(» be the liist of 
its kind in the eouiiUy, i.; about ten inches 
long and propelled by a radio transmitter 
in all lin ed ions. 

A denionslralum of the model was 
shown to new.smen on Jan. 22 by the Prin¬ 
cipal of the Institute. The model is bastid 
on the tlieory of radar control for pilotless 
planes. In this case the theory has been 
modified and improved so that the bus 
could be contriilled in multiple channels. 

* ^ i 

HYDROGEN (LOUD PHOTOGRAPHED 

Two Marseilles astronomers, with the 
aid of u device that increased the sensiti¬ 
vity of their tele.scoue 25 times, have 
photographed for the first time a hydiogen 
cloud located 26,000 light years from the 
earth. 

The feat, .KTompIished with the teles¬ 
cope of the Si. Michel Observatory in top¬ 
per province was performed by Mr. Geotr- 
ges Courtes. Ke.search Chief, at the French 
Nuti( rial Centre for Scientific Research, 


and Mr. Paul Cruvellier, a researcher a 
the centre. 

* X- * 

NEW METHOD OF BLOOD 
TRANSFUSION 

Blood donors can have their blood re 
turned to them after plasma has been ex 
traded from it by a new method of tranr 
fusion, according to Dr. Allan Kliman, o 
the National fnstitule of ilealtn a 
Washington. 

Dr. Klirnan told journalists on Jan. ( 
the technique could expand the potentia 
supply of plasma at least HO-fold in emei 
gency. 

Donors now can give a pint of blood 
yielding hall a pint of piasma, every twi 
months. The new procedure would cnabli 
the same person to give repealed donation 
totalling a quart of plasma in a week. 

Dr. Kliman said one case a quart o 
plasma was taken from a donoi' every woel 
for nine weeks without apparent ill-elTeds 
Up said the new method oHored a quiche 
and potentially safer means of aiding vie 
tims of leukemia and radiation siekne.ss. 

^ ^l- * k 

MOUNTAIN RANGES IN THE MARS 

A Japanese astronomer has pul for 
ward the world's fust theoi 7 that there an 
huge mountain ranges on the Mars of thi 
Himalayan class, on the basis of observa 
lions of the upper air currents of the planet 

The astronomer is Dr. Shotaro Miya 
moll), Director of the lianayama Aslrono 
niical Observatory of Kyoto University. Hi 
has been studying meteorological pheno 
meiia of the Mars since May and checkec 
his previous obseivations by means of lh< 
60 cm. rcfiecling telescope sjiecially design 
cd for planctaiy observations. 

He has located the biggest range at 51 
degrees latitude and 310 degrees longitudi 
in the Dio.s-Curia region stretching for 2,50( 
kilometers. He has found that there ii 
high atmospheric pressure in the easteri 
part of the region and a warm, moist ai: 
current blows from the equator to th< 
north. This causes clouds to be formed a 
all times and whenever there is no clout 
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tbt {tUrdb «p{ieftrs l^ack. hafi also locat* 
«4 two othu 'raogds oi the-Alpine an4 Tibe^ 

tito pUteau passes, 

* ^ . * 

SPACE TRAVEL EFFECT ON UVING 
BODIES 

“The New York Times” reported on 
iBec. 4, 1960 that living organisms rocketed 
into space through the radiation belt sur-i 
rounding the earth had been recovered in 
a state of apparent death, yet were capable 
of revival. 

If confirmed by subsequent experi¬ 
ments the finding might mean that inter¬ 
planetary space harbours influences at pre¬ 
sent unknown to science, it said. 

The organisms—Neurospora, a form of 
bread mould, carried into space on Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1960, in a rocket fired from the 
navy range at Point Argnellogn, Califor¬ 
nia, spent 26 minutes inside the nuier Van 
Allen radiation belt. 

Dr, A. Gib Debusk, of Florida State 
University, was quoted as saying that when 
recovered the Neurospora failed to grow. It 
was in a hitherto unobserved state of dor¬ 
mancy he termed the physiological death.” 

Its life activities had cea.sed, but when 
he gave it a super-iich nutrient, it was jolt¬ 
ed back into normal activity. 

Space, concluded Dr. Dobu.sk, “is a 
brand new euvironmont.” 


LUNG CANCER CAUSED BY MEl'AL IN 
TOBACCO 

Any conne'tion between smoking and 
lung cancer may be due to metal compounds 
in tobacco, Professor Hugh Nicol of Glas¬ 
gow has suggested 

He considers that metallic compounds 
which are found in tobacco could originate 
from the soil where the leaf is grown, from, 
spraying or during processing. 

The countries which grow tobacco and 
not those where it is consumed ought to 
be probed for lung cancer statistics, he 
says. It is often pointed out that lung can ¬ 
cer had become particularly prominent in 
Britain in the past 30 yearn. It is only in 
this period that African tobacco has come 
on the British market in quantity, says 
Prof. Nic<fi. “This suggests that the process 
of growing or.eultivating tobacco in Africa 
deserves * exandnation.*’ 

« t « 


m 



.GAl^mS DISCOVEjBER 
have , been di^ 


covered by Byiirakan Observatory in Arme¬ 
nia- recently. 

Academician Ambartsumyan, Chief of 
the Byurakan Observatory and President 
of the Armenian Academy of Sciences, told 
an “Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta" correspond¬ 
ent about its new investigations, 

“The astronomical observatory at 
Byurokan was set up 15 years ago. These 
years have .seen quite a number of import¬ 
ant discoveries made by the Observatory. 
Among other things we have a 21-inch: 
Schmidt reflector and a 16-inch reflec¬ 
tor for stellar eleotiophotonietry. Cur-* 
rentiy installation is being completed of 
the world’s second largest optical Schmidt 
telescope. 

The instrument research and develop¬ 
ment laboratory at Byurakan is working on 
new designs of astronomical ipsli-umenls. 
One such instrument is the country’s big¬ 
gest radio telescope with an aggregate 
reflectoi area ot about 4,500 square metres. 

“investigations into Universe yield 
a wealth of information which throws light 
on the formation and development of giant 
stellar systems. 

“For example, we have observed asso- 
CJ.41 on.s of g-iiaMe.'j wh'ch t|uiol:ly form and 
relatively quickly dissociate in the Uni- 
voi-.se. Walcli.ng ihoni vo noticed the 
nuclei of some of those giant galaxies 
.«quirt blobs of rnatt«'i emitting blue light. 
There is evoi-y reason lo behove sudi 
“blobs” are newly formed stellar systems. 
Unfortunately, we have not been able to 
ascertain the mechanism of Iheii- formation. 
Theie is a body of opinion that they are 
ejected from the centres of galaxies by 
some explosion processes.” 

“There has to be t\ unity of interests, 
for astronomers here and abi^oad watch the 
same objects. It often happens that astro¬ 
nomers and astrophysicists make a disco- 
vei-y at one and the same time, though they 
arrive at it by different roads. 

Scientists have established that suner- 
noya outbursts are traced to the rapid libe¬ 
ration of a huge amount of atomic energy 
inside an existing star. An outburst can 
enhance the brightness of the Sts’* soverai 
hundred million times. The true cause of 
such outbursts is among the most iirgrnt 

problems facing modern astro'mmy.” 

* * * 

ATOM-TIMED CLOCK 

Information has been received of the 
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development of a new atom-limed clock. 
Called the Atomichom, it is the “world’s 
most accurate clock” (to within three 
seconds per 100 years). It uses the stabi¬ 
lity of the atom to measure time and has 
been found useful for precise timing of 
operations in such, industries as precision 
instruments, electronic components time¬ 
pieces and broadcasting equipments. This 
atom-beam clock is about 7 ft. high and 

weighs 500 pounds. 

* * ^ 

REVIVING HEART WITHOUT SURGERY 

A new, simple method of re.storing 
heart beat without surgery, di’ugs or elec¬ 
tric shock has saved the lives of several 
Americans, a magazine published in London, 
ay the United States Embassy claimed on 
January 15, 1961. 

The magazine, ‘‘Science Horizons,” said 
i surgical team at the John Hopkins Uni- 
i;'ersity, Baltimore, devi.sod the new 
nethod, which consists of prc.s.sing rhyth¬ 
mically on the lower part of the patient’s 
areast bone and is no harder to apply than 
irtificial respiration. 

The article said a second person apply- 
ng mouth-to-moulh resuscitation is advanl- 
igeous but not essential, and the method 
viD keep an inert heart pumping blood al¬ 
most indefinitely. 

The American Heart Association was 
}lanning a campaign to educate the public 
n the technique, 

“Introduction of the massage aroused 
ome scepticism among members of the 
nedical profession in various countries be- 
ause of its veiy simplicity,” the article 
idded. 

“Surgical opening of the chest wall for 
mnd massage of the heart is. of course, still 
>eing employed, but the problem with this 
nethod is to get the patient to the surgeon 
n time to save his life. 

“The new form of massage can be done 
mywhere by anyone who has received 
udimentary training in its application.” 

The article reported that the new tech- 
liquc was 100 per cent successful when 
ipplied to 20 patients—ranging in age from 
wo toonths to 80 years—between May, 
959/wd February, 1960. Fourteen were 
tm^allve. 

bf»the patients given closed chest mas- 
^e since last July, thtee out of four sur- 
ived without damage to the central nerv¬ 


ous system, and the method had been 
wholly successful when used in the oj^rat- 
ing theatre. 

« * * 

HOW TO LAND A SPACE CRAFT 
SAFELY 

How can a manned space craft be 
landed without turning it into a coffin? 
How (lid the U.S. and Russia land animals 
after a trip in orbit? How will the 
U.S,' land our manned space craft? 

, The National Aeronautics and Sp^ 
Administration in U.S.A. is investigating 
several strange ways to cushion land^ 
shock. NASA scientists say interior 
“cushions” of a combination of semirigid 
plastic and aluminium honeycomb can ab¬ 
sorb some of the jolt—^but not all of it. 

Therefore, the scientists are studyii:g 
landing bags, bending legs, braking rockets 
and water. 

They will use the easy water tech¬ 
nique—water is softer than land so a float¬ 
able capsule is directed to drop into water 
—with the Mercury man-in-space project. 

The bags studied for later use on land 
are of .several types. One kind, a flattened 
round bag, has eight compartments each 
with a blowout patch so that air can es¬ 
cape from the bag, thus cushioning the 
space craft without bouncing it. 

A vertical-cylinder bag and a spheri¬ 
cal bag have also been tested. The bags 
could be carried at the base of the space 
craft but not blown up until needed for 
landing. 

NASA has also tested metal legs that 
would bend moie during impact and thus 
ea.se the craft’s landing. The metal legs 
would be fixed between the craft itself and 
its heat shield. This method has been test¬ 
ed in simulated landing on concrete. 

A few tests also have been made on a 
braking rocket. The results so far have 
been good, NASA reports. 

FEC^ITY OF SPACE DOGS 

The Moscow newspaper Sovetstoya 
Rossla published on Jan. 20 a photograph Of 
the .space travelling dog Strelka with h4r 
progeny. The photo shows six ilu^ pupa 
crawling around the affectionate im)d con¬ 
tented Strelka. The mother and , the pups 
are doing weU. 

Strelka gave 

months ,hiii 




dog azui her offsprings are under constant 
m^cal supervision. 

Strelka’s progeny is a proof of the 
great reliability of the equipment instal¬ 
led in the second Soviet space ship to pro¬ 
tect living organisms against harmful 
effects in outer space. 

Strelka was one of the two main pas¬ 
sengers in the second Soviet satellite space 
ship, launched last August. She circled 
the earth several times at the height of 
approximately 320 kilometi-es in a giant 
space ship weighing 4,600 kilograms. On 
the 18th circuit, upon the completion of 
the programme of research, the order was 
flashed to the ship to start the descent. 
Equipped with special thermal defences, 
the satellite passed safely through terres¬ 
trial atmosphere. 

For the first time in history, living 
beings, the dogs Strelka and Bolka, leturn- 
ed safely to earth after a space voyage of 
over 700,000 kilometres. 

* * X- 


SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS TO 
HELP PRODUCE NEWSPAPERS 

An electronics firm of New York has 
predicted that by 1962 a satellite communi¬ 
cations ^stem will permit a newspaper* 
printed in the United States to be repro¬ 
duced within minutes in any part of the 
world. Page by page, he said, the news¬ 
paper will be scanned by a band of light 
which will feed the image into an encoder. 
There the image will b^e broken up into 
video impulses and bounced off a space 
satellite to their destination, where the pro¬ 
cess is reversed to record the image on 
paper. The whole process will take only 
six minutes for a 90-page paper. 

* # * 

NEW METHOD TO CURE CANCER 
A n?w method makes it possible for 
cancer-killing radiation to be injected into 
parts of ^the body almost impossible to 
reach by conventional means. 

The technique, known as “after load¬ 
ing,” was described at a radiological socie- 
of north America meeting at Cincinnati 
fOhio). Doctors using it have been able to 
plant massive doses of radiation in the lung 
root, the back of the tongue and other 
hard-to-reach areas. They iiiserted cathet- 
«« (long, hollow plastic tubes) through the 
body and into the tumor. Then the radio¬ 
active matedal^radium, for example—-is 


shot directly through the tube into the 

aMicted part. 

.* ' * * 
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ISmV OF THE BODY 


The body consists of 65 per cent water, 
30 per cent organic compounds such as pro¬ 
teins and fats, and 5 per cent minerals and 
salts. 


Tt is this 5 per cent which is mainly 
responsible for keeping us in good health. 
These mincrals—sodium, potassium, cal¬ 
cium, phosphorus, iron, magnesium, plus 
traces of other elements, combine with 
acids to produce the salts of. the body. 

Sodium combines with chloride (table 
salt) to regulate the amount of «vater in 
the body, it is the heart salt. . 

Potassium keeps the muscles in trim 
and many aches and pains may be due to 
a deficiency of this mineral. 

Calcium is the elemerii; I’esponsible for 
strong bones and teeth. It also prevents 
blood clots and helps the nerves and mus¬ 
cles to function properly. 

Phosphorus is essential for the absorp¬ 
tion of sugars and fats, while iron has the 
business of canying oxygen round the 
body. Lock of it can cause anaemia, sore 
tongue, brittle nails, and general muscular 
fatigue. 

« « 4 ^ 


UNDERGROUND OCEANS IN MARS 

Professor Victor Davydov, the Scienti¬ 
fic Secretary of the Sternoerg Institute of 
Asti-onomy in Moscow, ha.s advanced the 
hypothesis that the mysterious Martian 
canals are cracks in the thick ice crust of 
the Martian hydrosoherc which is covered 
with the sands of lifeless deserts. 

The ice is thinner around the cracks 
and the nearness of water softens the tem¬ 
perature of soil around them. As a result, 
relatively favourable conditions for the 
existence of vegetation should exist pre¬ 
cisely along these cracks. 

The Soviet astronomer has also arriv¬ 
ed at the conclusion that there are no open 
water expanse.^ on Mare. But he believes 
that the planet has “underground” oceans. 

Developing this thought. Professor 
Pavydov pointed out that because of great 
frosts, both the f:oil and water on Mars are 
frozen to a depth of many hundreds of 
metres. The entire planet is coated as it 
w^ere with a thick layer of ice mixed with 
a sandy substance. Underneath this layer, 
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at the depth of (--ne and a half kilometres 
at the equ'itor and two kilometres at the 
poles, is water, “And if there is water 
there is vegetation, and possibly life”, Uio 
scientist said. 

SPACE EXPLORATION BY INDIA 

India and the United Stales will 
jointly carry out a senes of 40 to 60 high 
altitude b'>lloon flighls to study cosmic ray 
activity m equatorial regions. The flights 
will begin in April 19C1 in Hyderabad and 
will be conducted jointly by the scientists 
of the two countries. The purpose of these 
flights will be to gain now knowledge of 
cosmic rays and their frequency in t.qua-< 
torlal I'egions. Indian agencies scheduled 
to participate are the Indian Atomic 
Energy Department and the Institute of 
Fundamental Research of Bombay. The 
American organizations involved include 
the United States Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, the Naval Revsearch Laboialory, 
the Air Force Research Laboratoiies all 
Cambridge (Mass.) and the General Mills 
Corporation. 
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FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONf 

DidlM Administrative Service, Etc., 
Examination, 1961 

The Union Public Service Commimioit 
will hold at various places, a competitive 
examination for recruitment to Indian 
Administrative and Allied Services, com¬ 
mencing on 6th October, 1961, 

Age limits on 1*8>1961:—Indian Police 
Service 20-24 years; other Services 21-24 
years; candidates, other than Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes or residents of 
former French settlements or of Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, not eligible to com¬ 
pete more than two times for each of thqf 
three categories of Services, but this res¬ 
triction will apply only from the 1961 exa-t 
mination onwards; uppei age-limit, how*« 
over, relaxable in favour of Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, bona fide displac¬ 
ed persons from Pakistan, residents of the 
former French settlements which have now 
become pait of India, candidates from the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and certain 
categories of Government servants. 

Qualifications: T.A,S. and I,F.S.—A 
degree in Arts, Science (but not a science 
degree m Technology or Chemical Engi¬ 
neering), Commerce, Agriculture or in 
Civil, Mechanical or Electrical (including 
Tcle-communicalion) Engineering or its 
equivalent; Law Degree, Poona, Gujerat 
and Karnalak' TJniver.sitics (Revised Course) 
acceplablc. L.iw Degree Bombay Univer¬ 
sity (Revised Course) with certain reserva¬ 
tions and B.L. Degree of Andhra Univer¬ 
sity also acceptable. Other SeiTices —A 
Degree or its equivalent. Full particulars 
and application forms obtainable from the 
Secretary, Union Public Service Commift* 
.sion, Dhvilpur House, D.H.Q. P.O., New 
Delhi-11, by remitting Re. 1.00 by money 
order or on cash payment at the counter. 
Candidates must clearly state on money 
order coupons “Indian Administrative &r- 
vice etc. Examination, 1961” and also give 
their name and full postal address in- 
block letters. Postal orders or cheques Oi* 
currency notes will not be accepted in lieu 
of money orders. Completed applications 
must reach the Union Ppblic Service Ciwn? 
mission by the 10th April, 1961 (24tii Aprll^^ 
1961 in case of candidates residing abroad). 




DR. SRI KRISHNA SINHA 

Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Chief Minister 
of Bihar, died in Patna at the age of 74 cm 
January 31 after a lung illness. 

Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha was an able 
administrator, a polished parliamentarian 
and an eloquent orator and ’.le had im¬ 
mense popularity among the people of 
Bihar. 

Born to an ancient zamindar family of 
Bihar in October 1887 in Maur village in 
Monghyr district, Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha. 
was educated in Monghyr Zila School and 
the Patna College and Patna Law College. 
After taking his M.A. and Law degrees, he 
rose to eminence first as a lawyer. lie 
practised as a lawyer at Monghyr from 
1916 to 1.920. 

In his early life, he was inspired by 
Khudiram Bose and Sri Aurobindo. Wiicn 
Mahatma Gandhi’s call for non-coopera¬ 
tion came, he gave up his pract'eo and 
joined the freedom struggle, he ri.ised his 
voice agaimt the atrocities of the “white’’ 
planners of Kharagpur (Monghvr district), 
even before joining the non cooperation 
movement w'hich w’a.s started under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi in 1920. In 
the 1920-21 non-coopcratioTi movement he 
plunged headlong into the country’s fight 
for freedom. 

Apart from the financial loss that he 
Incurred by giving up his lucrative prac¬ 
tice at the bar in response to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s call, he suffered incarceration for 
about, ten years between 1920-1945 in 1922, 
1930-31, 1932-33, 1940-41 and 1942-45. 

Dr. Sinha quickly gained recognition 
in his political career: In 1927 he was elect¬ 
ed leader of the Swaraj Party in the Bihar 
I^gidature. By 1935 he had risen to b? 
^sident of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee, 

For. a brief year he served as member 
in the Central Legislative Assembly and 
vesigMd his seat to lead the first Congress 
Minist|^ lh .Bihar in 1937. He i^turned to 
rae body nine years later as mem- 

(J^i^itueht Assembly. 


His many endearing qualities, ihclud' 
ing his keen sense of humour which enabl 
ed him to laugh even at his own cost ins 
tailed him as a leader of men for over 3' 
years of his public life since he became th< 
Leader of the Opposition in the Biha: 
Legislative Council in 1927. He became th< 
first Chief Minister of Bihar in 1937 anc 
has been holding that office since then ex 
cept during the Section 93 regime. (’Whei 
popular Government was restored in thi 
States in 1946 Dr. Sinha resumed leader 
ship of the Ministry in Bihar). 

A great scholar and an ardent love: 
• of books. Dr. Sinha was honoured by Ihii 
Patna University over a decade ago wHei 
it conferred upon him the degree of Docto: 
of Laws ‘‘honoris causa’’. He donatec 
several thousand books, his ciiiire life's col 
lection to the Sri Krishna Sey Sada: 
Libiary of Monghyr some time ago.’ 

.lO^IN LFMLEV PUNDAS 

Lawrence Joiin Lumicy Dundas, Seconc 
filaiviuess of Zoiht'Hl, one of Britain’' 
greatest authorities on India and a forme 
Secretary Of State for India and Burma 
died at his family home in Richmond oi 
Pebrua.-.’ 7. aged 84. 

Law-rence John Lumicy Dundas, KG 
PC. GCPi. CCIE, s-'cond Marquess of Zet 
land, was born in 1876 and educated a 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge 
He vva.s a great travellei' and visited Cey 
Ion (1898): India (1899-1900): Persia (1900 
01); Asiatic Tnrkey, Persia, Central Asii 
and Siberia (1933): ac-d Japan, China an< 
Burma (1906-07). In 1900 he was ADC h 
the Viceroy. 

As Lord Ronaldshay he was a mem 
bev of the Royal Commission on the Pub 
lie Services in India (1912-14) and Gover 
nor of Bengal (1D17-22). Laicr. as the Mar 
quess of Zetland, he w’as S<mrctary of Stab 
for India (1935-40) and Seerolar/ of Stab 
for Burma (193740). He bore the Swore 
of State at the Coronation of Kinj 
George VI. 

A man of deep culture and wide inter 
ests, he was President of the Royal (Seogra 
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phical Society fiom 1922 lo 1921. and a 
Trustee oi the Society until 1947 He was 
also President of the Royal India Society 
for 27 yeais t>om thi Itoval A iitic 
Society (192R-31) and lh> Stoio'y In llie 
Study oi Ivei ^ o 1 n 1), uiid a V Cl, 
President of the Roj-al Central Asian 
Society. 

The Maiques of Zcii.md was selecled 
Iqr the Bntish Goveinmenl to paiticipaie in 
tne second Round Tabl.* Conleiente m 
1930-31 He was also a racmbei of the 
Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on 
India m 1933 The Univeisitiei of Cam 
bridge and Glasgov fonionvd on him the 
LLD (Hon), and the Univoisdy ol L'^^d 
the DLitt 

His lenuie as Goveinoi ol Bengal 
which comnded v’Bi a pnuculaily tioubl- 
ed pei’od in the piovnc s hetoiv wa-. 
also r< noially actoimh d enl'gl'leTi 1 II 
was lesi'onsiblc foi 1h‘ i sivnaoii ol lo' il 
self-goveinment in th*' di ti ts and lor 
figbtini> iiiiUun and 'hi n'^ tl’o ]vf\incns 
health activities on a mnd ff In' 

As bead of the piinui' be’h nhen the 
reforms s^’home was be"'* la'oi.ded ^nd 
when the n'"' sy Imh tl 'fi'iiintnl was 
mauguiaiid, h<' ohynd .n inn itnt out 
in a large coii>i.^ I'oo.l • 'Ii Aniri' 
thctic atlili h c' h 1 1( t i ^nJ t hi tl a 
final acceptance ol (’inieh\ 

Encouiaged li/ tlu mi , (i tin dunn¬ 
age s hciiu h^. in 1 I i at J i a Be g d 
distil b, by whiih ai an i o' w.s^f 1 gg d 
soil V Coi,\ti la 1 ii tn > hix' ia »oi) 
vened a ci . leiiu I ( » ti'ii . Ion 

witfi the ebiect ot «i i ff t i ni ( 

Distnct Be n h nd 1 a* i n i i 
this highly oioriUd •’di' o'" h''d icch- 
mation Th >> v. the u , I'libdily et 
local authontie*, but ho 'ocl 'he h ut i>i 
the mattei. 

Duiing the non-c'o d'on movon cut 
of 1921 lathi-chargfs ha I 1 f'* n m ’ > o i 
women d‘ nn»)«ri j* ‘ a i* f i / r» \\ 
days later at the annual p( h''i' piicuV ne 
highly praised !'■•(• iino foi I ‘i piff - 
ency. Public lescnt-nml, die h h 'b 
connected the two evopis int'im^ted h's 
qieech as a slur on Ind an women and rc-e 
to fever ndJ. Thot who kpi' lum pei 
isonally were certain 'hh he \\a neapabh 
of mr’uu ny '■ i h h'''’fei x''- i(*ma’"h 
He himself w’as onha' ("‘t 'ho si inimn 
and wanted lo make amends But ofTieial- 
dom shuddcied at the thdoght of an apology 


by a Governor. Some persons requested 
Rabindranath Tagore to see him and dis« 
cuss the matter with him. 

After the talk Tagore issued a states 
ment saying that the Governoi had not in- 
londid to .a A a siur on Indian women. 
The Governor issued a separate statement 
in which he said that such a thought had 
never occurred to him, but ho deeply re- 
gietled any humiliation Ihn demonstrators 
had felt IIis popularity, then at a low 
ebb, sky -1 ocketed after the statement was 
published 

T-igoios iniciview with him lesulted 
in a lasting liicnaship between the two. 
haPit had i a id in the othei a kindred 
spirit A lew months later the ooet invit¬ 
ed him to Sanlinikctan About a mile 
from the Ashram the Governor got down 
from hrs car. Il had been the practice in 
ancient India, he said, loi a king to alight 
from his chariot and enter a sage’s ashram 
on toot Ri£ice he v^as a icpiesi'nlalive of 
(h» king he would do so loo lie finished 
' < iCit o( tho loiunev on fool 

A piolifie writer, his publications m- 
cl'uk Snoit and Politics Under an Eastern 
Ssy Cii tliC Outskii+s ol Empire in Asia; 
\ ■'\^-indoiiiig R' ident in the Far East; An 
f <^lein Mi‘(clliny. T,ands of the Thunder- 
oiH ,^'1 I pp Chumbi apd Bhutan, India— 
f' niiil’'.e\e Vi w The ITeait ol Aryavarta 
(awaided the C’old Medal of the Royal Em¬ 
pire Socuty this book caused some contro- 
rtrv o Ind'i) ''■'c Lile of Loid Curzon 
f.ml'v 1 /ivl bu'gia.'thy of Maiquis Cur/cn of 
Kf'di('«ton) the Tjife ol Lord Cromer 
(pithoii/cd biogiaphy of Evelyn Baring, 
tu*l Fail of Ciomf’r) and Steps Towards 
> ’ K'r Tin 10 Ru’' Fp also edited the let- 
teis of Disr''''h to Lady Bradford end Lady 
Fh'’ tei field 

* * « 

SANT FATEH SINGH 

S.int Fateh Smgh, the veteran Sikh 
1 idei w IS te'^rnlly m New Delhi to pre-< 

‘ oit h ^ e OP Punhbi Suba to the Prime 
"^'Tustor M’ Nehiu 

Smt Fa'''h Singh was born to Muslim 

e t< b >i ] 0 re the eldest "on was offer- 
pH to S 'rhisii ,11 keeping with a family 
tuidilif n 

On' )t hi fpiaKlhcrs, Rai Kalla, a 
ft •st-r [f h ivas an ardent devotee of 
" 1 O 'bind Singh, the 10th and last Guru 

of the Sikhs and he offered his eldest son to 
the Guiu to be converted to Sikhism. Since 
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then this has become a practice in the 
lamily. ^ 

Sant Fateh Singh is a descendept of 
Bai Kalla. He was bom on October 27, 
19U, at Badiala village, 10 miles from Phool 
Mandi, in Bamala district of the erstwhile 
Patiala State. When he was five, he was 
offered to Sant Channan Singh, a famous 
Sikh saint of Bikaner, who was head of 
Baba Budha Singh’s gaddi. 

The young disciple was converted to 
Sikhism and named Fateh Singh after a 
son of Guru Gobind Singh who had been 
martyred during the life-time of the Guru. 

Young Fateh Singh started learning 
Gurmukhi and xeciting Japji prayem. He 
has no idea of his father’s name and even 
today his parentage is hardly known even 
to his followers. 

He devoted himself to the service of 
his ‘guru’. He used to clean utensil and did 
his Work so well that one of the Sikh 
divines once remarked that he would be 
able to clean his mind too through devo¬ 
tion to the Almighty. 

After the death of Sant Channan Singh. 
Sant Fateh Singh succeeded to the ‘gaddi’ 
by his exceptional service to Sikh gur- 
dwaras. 

He repaired many gurdwuras v/ith his 
own hands. With his headquarters in 
Ganganagar, where a number of Sikh colo¬ 
nisers settled soon after the opening of the 
Ganganagar Canal. Sant Fateh Singh start¬ 
ed a network of schools and gurdwaras in 
the villages. Today Gangasagar and the sur¬ 
rounding areas have 2'7 higher secondary 
schools, 53 middle schools, one degree col¬ 
lege and 97 gurdwaras—-all built through 
charity. A number of roads and culverts 
were also built by the people through his 
inspiration. 

Sant Fateh Singh became dictator of 
the Akali agitation for Punjabi Suba when 
Master Tara Singh was arrested. He mider- 
took a fast-unto-death on December 18. 
I960 to iu*ge the Union Government to agree 
in principle to the formation of a Punjabi¬ 
speaking State. 

He, however, broke his fast after eigh- 
^n days on the assurance given by 
Mr. Nehru that the political rights of 
Sikhs are safe in India. 

* . * * 

MB, A. L. P. NOBBINGTON 

P. Nprrinatofl. Vice-Chancel- 
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lor of the University of Oxford and Chair- 
man of the United Kingdom Government’s 
Advisory Committee on the Selection of. 
Low-priced Books for Overseas, . visited 
Delhi between January 15 and 21, 1961 for . 
talks with the Indian authorities on the 
scheme for low-priced university text¬ 
books. While in Delhi, he was the guest of 
the India Inleraalional Centre. During his 
stay in India, he met the Vice-President, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan; the Minister of 
Ediicalion, P.'lr. K. L. Shrimali and the. 
Minister of Scientific Research and Cultu-. 
ral Affairs. Mr. II Kabir. He had also dis-' 
cussiona with the University Grants Com¬ 
mission; the Vice-Chancellor of Delhi Uni-: 
versity: and tbn Member for Education in 
the Planning Commission. 

In September I960, Mr. Norrington, 
the President of Trinity Collegf;', Oxfor^ 
was nominated Vice-Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford for the coming two-year 
term by Mr. llaroid Mactnillan—the first 
of such uonvinations made by Mr. Macmil¬ 
lan in his capacity as Chancellor of the 
university. The Vice-Chancellor’s term of 
oiiico wa.s recenl’y reduced from three to 
two years in view of the arduous nature of 
the duties involved for an already busy 
head of college. 

Mr. Nori'inglon is also a Justice of this 
Pi\;ce in the CTy ot' Oxbad, and in Sep¬ 
tember was appointed chairman of 
Ih. Urured Kingdom Government's Advi- 
.sory Committee on the Selection of Low- 
priced Books for Ovenseas. Mr. Norring- 
ton is an expert on book publication; 
before receiving hi.s appointment to Trinity 
he was for many years associated with the 
Oxfm’d University Press. 

Artimr Lionel Pugh Norrington was 
born on October 27. 1899, and was educat¬ 
ed at Winchester and at Trinity College, 
Oxfoid, where he was a scholar. He serv¬ 
ed during the latter part of World War I 
vdth the Royal Field Artille^. In 1923 he 
joined the Oxford University Press, and 
during his early days with the press he 
worked for a time in India. He was con¬ 
cerned with the publication of the Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs, which were 
launched in 1939 and of which some 
6,000,000 copies ware sold during the years 
of the second World War. A number of. 
them were translated into many languages. 

Prom 1948 to 1954. Mr. Norrington was 
Secretary til the fn fK* 
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ADMlSSlONl 

TEH GUIDES 


ENGIKEERih 


All Guides Contatn Solved Questions up to J960 
i^ojs. S Basu, B. E. & S. MukHerjee, M A 

1. Indian Institate Of ledbnologjr (I LT. 
Kharagpur, Bombay, Madras and Kanpur) 
^11 pievions QucKtioBB Solved with Drawings 
A MepAiate chaptei devoted to FREE HAND 
Draaiug ProceHh viith specimens, explained 
in English, Hindistan!& Bengali. —Be. 7.60 

2. B.fi College [Shtbpur) Previons 4 years 
Questions Solved v ith Drawings. Separate 
FREE-HAND Drawing, as in above - Bs 7.60j 

3. Indian School of Mines And Applied 

Geology (ISM\G, Dhanbad). Previous 11 
yeais’ Questions Solved. —Bs 7 60 

4. RoorkeeUniversityi C £ ENTRANCE 

Examination Previons SIX YEARS’ all 
subjects solved —Bs 8 00 

5 Free hand Drawing 4nd Lettering- 
Scientific Proews of Free Hand Drewtiigspeoi-j 
mens fiom Adniibsiou Test ) apers ot Kharag¬ 
pur, Bruikce, & Shibpur. Instiuctiuns in 
English, Hmdu<>tnni and Bengali - Bs. 2 60 

6 Ideal Kefrevhc' Course In General Know¬ 
ledge And Current \ffairs - —Rs 3 60 

7 liitcr\kw and Viva Voce lest ( Miss. 
Ptik«r) Btsthoiik (aalllnki\jews Bs.2.C0 

8 let.hnol)gical Career Selection, Compe¬ 

titive Examinations, Scholar «hlps for 
SrUDIhS ABROAD —Rs 2 60 

9. Special Class Railwav App entice Selec¬ 
tion Examinaiioi,- A Guide wiittin strictly 
d((.()iding to Syllabus ( vith Syllabus) with 
Pieviousb >enis’ Quts. 8 < Ans -Bs. 6.00 
10 Railwaj Cleikshlp Examuatiun— with 
pi ovious ye irs Questions & Answers. —Rs 2.60 
11. Life Iiu Corporation Clerkship Exams. 
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A 

University Press, in the lattei year he was 
elected Pie&idcnt oi his old college 

He IS patt-tdilui of an edition of the 

g )etns or A 'i Clo igh published m 1951 
e mained Ed b Joce Caivn m 1928, 
they have two sons and two daugnlcis 

« X » 

FATHER PIRE 

Fathei Dominique Greoigcs Put, who 
won the Nobel I tate Piize m 19t/8, airived 
in New Delhi on^Januaiy 12 on his way 
back to Belgium liom Tokyo Diuuig ixi-> 
one-week stay in India, he met the Fiesi- 
dent, the Vice-Piesident, the Piime Minis¬ 
ter and the Mimstei ioi Scientific Reseaich 
and Cultural Allaiis He also visited 
Ahmedabad the Sabaiamali Abhiam and 
other places associated with Mahatma 
Gandhi 

“i have g’t it iidiniiation foi Mahatmw 
Ganahi’s woik, he said m New Delhi On 
his 49th biithday last yeai, Falhei Pile 
laid the Joundation-stone ol the Mahatma 
Gandhi Intcinaljonal Yo ith Cenlie at 
Tihange-k/-iluv ui Bcli>i un iht 
is a meeting plate foi the youth* oL ill 
countnes t II laiii Ibrm to woik loi 
peace among then own pf'opk 

Uoiii on A)iil Ji) pill* Falhii Fne 
enleicd the D >n ncan n'ki ui Tn 

1932 he wtul u I’i t wn u ho tool In, 
doctoiaio n me lo v m I'l'i L ti i iU 
spent a ye i H Lou i n i ^tv ‘tidj 
ing Social and PoIukjI S«,iLni s ind 10 
yeais at L > Saru Uach j l Moial Philosophy 
and Sociology 

In 1938 ne louniOd his fust two chaili¬ 
able insiitutions ' F oe Help To Needy 
Families” untl IIolKlay Resoit Foi Pool 
Childien ” 

During the wai, he was chaplain to th' 
resistance ino.cment In FDO he staited 
his campaign to help lehabilitate displaced 
persons Irom Fastem Euionc and onened 
four homes for aged refugees and si\ vil¬ 
lages—one m Belgium one m Austiia and 
four in Germany 

Foi his weak among the iclugei.s he 
was awaidcd ti’C Nobf»l Pn/c A Bdgian 
journalist then wiote to Father Piie ‘Fiom 
now on, you a'e pait of every man’s dieam 
of peace.” 

Father Pare is also the originator of 
tae movement of “World of the Heart.” 


A Quidt with previous Ques and Ans Bs 2.60 

12. Regional Institute of lechnology-Jams/iedpur 

A Guide with previous yeai’s Qaestioos and 
Answ eiB. —Rs. 3 60 

13. 5 Year Degree Course—Kharagpur and 

Shtbpur Combined A Guide with previous Ques, 
& Answvis Rs 4.00 

14. B 0. A T. Pievioua Years’ Questions 

and Answers Bs 6.00 

15. West Bengal Secretariat Cierkship 

Examinations Previous years' Questions & 
Ans with elaborate General Knowle 4 ^e& 
Current Affairs Bs. 6.60 

16 B.O A T Final Questions (in the press). 

Write • Name and Address in Bloch Letters, 

ORIENTAL BOOK AGENIY 

2lBt Sham Chatem 2>sSt., CALCUTTA^li^ . 
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AGITATION FOE PUNJABI SDBA ENDS 

The Governor of the Punjab, Mr N. 
V Gadgil, pioraulgated on July 19, 1960, an 
oidinance intended to end the use ol guru- 
dwaras (Sikh shiines) £oi political purpo¬ 
ses by the piomoteis ol the Akali D^’s 
agitation in tavoui ot a unilingual Punjabi- 
speaking State (Punjabi Suba) 

The oidinance piovided iiitci aha that 
piotectmg piocLimcd otlendcis and assist¬ 
ing them to avoid airest would be punish¬ 
able by unpiisonment toi up to three 
yeais oi a fine, oi boln The Chief Minis- 
ici ol the Pun)db, baidai Pialap' Singh 
Kairoii stated that 70 warned men weie 
b‘'ing haibouitd in the Golden Temple at 
Annitsai and olhei shinies in the State, 
out of icspect loi the idigious feelings ot 
the Sikhs, howevci the police had made 
no attempt to enlei shunts in puisuit of 
them 

Duuiig a debate in the btaU Assembly 
on Nov 21 Saidai Kan on ohcied to with- 
diaw the (idmance, whicn had been wide¬ 
ly cutitucd, il the UsC ol guiudwaias foi 
political pill poses w IS tndid lie also stat¬ 
ed that 14 total ol 21 j 58 Akalis had been 
uiiestcd since the agitation began, of whom 
2,J13 wcie still m pii on 

The agilatioi led to a numbei of out- 
bieaks of violence dm mg the autumn On 
Oct 11 dcnionstiatois aimed with kirpans 
(earned by all Sikhs as a icligious obliga¬ 
tion) and spears clashed with the police 
outside a shune at Patiala, a dcmonstiator 
being killed when the police opened file 
and seveial people injuied on both sides 
Anothei sciious incident occiiiied on Nov 
24, when 1,400 poUce coidoncd a sluine in 
Delhi ins'de which thousanda ot Sikhs had 
assembled in piepaiation loi a maich to 
the Pailiament building The Sikhs threw 
stones ovei the walls ai the police, who 
replied by hnng tear-gas shells jnto the 
grounds of the shiiiie Accoidmg to police 
sources 88 polioemeu mcluding senioi offi¬ 
cers, and about 25 other people were 
injured. 

In Bhatmda pnson, whore about 1,300 
Akalis were detained, the pnsoneis noted 
on Oct, 9 and order was not restor^ until 


the poboj had opened fiie. Four piisoners 
wcie shot dead, and 27 prisoners and 28 
police and pnson stafi injured in the not¬ 
ing Police used tear-gas on Dec 4 to sup¬ 
press anothei serious not in Tihai Prison, 
15 miles from Delhi 

Sant Fateh bingh, who had led the 
agitation since the ariest of Master Tara 
Singh (President ol the Akali Dal) in May, 
began a ‘fast unto death in the Golden 
Temple on Dec 18, sweaung that he would 
not break it until Punjabi buba was giant- 
ed m principle The Indian Prime Minis- 
tei, Mr Nehru ofieied on Jan 4, 1961, to 
meet him for talks as soon as he was well 
enough to go to Delhi, and as a fuitner 
co4iciliatory gestuie Mastei Tata Singh was 
leleased on the same day On the deci¬ 
sion of the Woikmg Committee of the A\ah 
Dal, Master Taia Singh left on Jan 6 lor 
Delhi and thence fiew to Bhavanagai, whoie 
he met Mi Nehiu in Jan 7 Pandit Pant 
(the Home Minister) was also piesent at the 
discussions On the following day Mi 
Nehiu issued a statemer t in which he said 
that ‘the Punjab itself is bioadly speaking 
a Punjabi Suba, as Puniabi is the dominant 
language thcie’ He also gave an assui- 
ance that Iheie would be no disciimma- 
tion against Sikhs, but added ihit any fui- 
thei division of the State would be haim 
fill to evciyone—the Puniab Ih^' Sikhs, the 
Hindus, and the nation itself 

In view of Ml Nehiu s statement. 
Master Taia Singh assured Sant Fateh 
Singh that the conditions of his oath had 
been fulfilled and Sant Fateh Smgh 
(whose condition had alicady cau>cd giave 
concein) accoidmgly enoed his si o’ 
Jan 9 The Government of the Punj-ib an 
nounced latei the same day that a general 
amnesty had been gianted to all Akali 
prisoners—about 5 000—auested in con¬ 
nexion with the Punjabi Suba agitation 
except those who were involved m o'’ti o" 
violence, and that all lestiiclions on public 
meetings and pioccosions, as well ao in the 
Press, had been ended 

Announcing this decision Saidai 
Kairon said that *thc Gov eminent was 
anxious that normal conditions should be 
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restored as soon as possible and an atmos¬ 
phere created to forget the bitterness of the 
past He added that the Government 
would continue to maintain law -and order 
throughout the State, trusted that it would 
not be challenged in this duty, and would 
fry to promote better relations between 
tte communities. Asked about the Punjabi 
language, the Chief Minister said: “The 
Government has been doing everything to 
promote the cause of Punjabi and will 
continue to do everything in its power in 
this direction.” 

Master Tara Singh announced in New 
Delhi on Jan. 9 that there was no question 
of withdrawing the demand for a Punjabi 
Suba, but that the “struggle” for its crea- 
ti(Hi would now be continued “peacefully 

and constitutionally.” 

* « 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS SESSION 

The 66th session of the Indian National 
Congiess was held in Bhavnagar on Janu¬ 
ary 6 and 7, 1961. The President of the 
Congress, Mr. N. Sanjiva Reddy, was in 
the Chair. 

On January 4 and 5, the A-ICC met in 
the Subjects Committee to discuss the vari¬ 
ous resolutions which would be placed 
before the Congress session. 

On January 5, the A-ICC elected 
Mr. Atulya Ghosh (West Bengal) to the 
Central Parliamentary Committee. Mr. A. 
S. Raju (Andhra) had earlier withdrawn 
from the contest. Four other members of 
the Committee were elected at the Raipur 
session of the A-ICC in October, 1960—Mr, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, 
Mr. S. K. Patil and Mr. S. Nijalingappa. 

On January 6, Mr. Sanjiva Reddy open¬ 
ed the 66th ^ssion of the Congress with 
his presidential address. 

In his address, he suggested that people 
In power for 10 years should retire and take 
aver organizational work. This wouli' not 
anly ensure equitable distribution of talent 
between the Government and the organiza¬ 
tion, but also check the growing tendency 
imong Congressmen to seek power through 
‘machinations and intrigue for selfish 
snds”. 

He made two other suggestions—one to 
dem the fissiparous tendencies of lingu- 
sm, casteism and provincialism in the coun¬ 
ty and the other to check the growing 
of elections. 

With regard to the fissiparous tenden¬ 


cies, he felt that the Zonal CouncUa, which 
were merely advisory bodies at present 
could be more effective if they were giver 
' statutory and administrative powers. 

Regarding the cost of elections, he'said 
it might be desirable to consider a system 
of inmrect elections for the future. He ex¬ 
plained that each village could elect a re¬ 
presentative to form an electoral coUe^ 
to elect representatives to Parliament and 
State Legiriatures. 

He touched on practically every aspect 
of India’s internal and foreign poli^ and 
re-affirmcd the Congress Party’s faith in 
democratic planning for internal develop¬ 
ment and Panch Shila as the basis foi 
external relations. 

The Congress session passed a number 
of resolutions on January 6 and 7, which 
were earlier adopted by the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. They related to the Manifesto for 
the 1962 Geneial Elections, Sino-Indian 
Border Dispute, International Situation, 
National Integration, Third Five-Year Plan 
and Panchayat Raj. 

On January 6, the A-ICC elected seven 
members to the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee as per the resolution of the Raipur 
Ses3ion of A-ICC in October, 1960 to elect 
one-third of the total strength of the Work¬ 
ing Committee (21). 

They were; Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Mr. Y. 
B. Chavan, Mr. Sadiq Ali, Mr. G. Rajago 
palan, Mr. Darbara Singn, Mr. Ram Subhag 
Singh and Mr. H. K. Mahtab. 

On January 11, the Congress President, 
Mr. N. Sanjiva Reddy, nominated the fol¬ 
lowing (out of the two-thirds) to the Work¬ 
ing committee: Pandit G. B. Pant, Mr. 
Morarji Dcsai, Mr. U. N. Dhebar, Mr. K. 
Kamraj, Mr. S. N. Nijalingappa, Mr. Jagji- 
van Ram, Mr. M. L. Sukhadia, Mr. S. K. 
Patil, Miss Abha Maiti and Hafiz Moham¬ 
med Ibrahim. Three other members were 
proposed to be named later. 

Mr. Sadiq Ali, Mr. G. Rajagopalan and 
Miss Abha Maiti were re-named as Gene¬ 
ral Secretaries. 

The Congress General Secretaries, in 
theii report to the session, expressed sen-* 
ous concern at the “lack of unity among 
congressmen in some States” and warned 
congressmen against the “unhappy deve¬ 
lopment” of formation of “rigid groups'^ 
round personalities with the aim of captp^ 
tog power hg ‘‘ffpup pitmiie;,!’ 
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Owfvw Coaventiim on Alftxia: 

India's sympathy and solidarity with the 
Algerian people in their struggle for free¬ 
dom was expressed at a Special Conven¬ 
tion of the delegates to the 66th session of 
the Indian Nati(mBl Congress hold m 
Bhavanagar on January 6, 1961. 

The Congress President, Mr. N. Sanjiva 
Reddy, Mrs. Indira Gandhi and Mr. U. N. 
Dhebar, Chairman of the National Algeria' 
Committee, addressed the convention. 

The Algerian “Provisional Govern¬ 
ment’s” representative in India, Cherif 
Guellal, told the delegates that India’s 
recognition of his Government would be 
an “effective support” to their cause. He 
added that the decision of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia to recognise the “Provi¬ 
sional Government” had greatly streng¬ 
thened the freedom movement in Algeria. 

Mr. Sanjiva Reddy said it was unfor¬ 
tunate that France, which had once lighted 
the torch of liberty, should put forward 
excuses for not conceding the birth-Tight of 
the Algerians. 

t • • 

JAN SANGH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The ninth annual conference of the 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh was held in Lucknow 
from December 30, 1960 to January 1, 1961. 

At the Conference, the Berubari issue 
was given top priority. The Party request¬ 
ed the President not to give his assent to 
the Constitution (Amendment) Bill seeking 
to transfer the territory to Pakistan. 

Three resolutions on the internal situa¬ 
tion, economic policy and the Third Five- 
Year Plan adopted earlier b;' the Central 
Executive were released on December 30. 

The first resolution emphasized the 
danger of political disintegration of the 
country. It found evidence for this in the 
Government’s acceptance of the demand for 
a Naga State, in the Akali agitation; the 
influence of Christian missionaries and what, 
it described as the re-emergence of Muslim 
communalism. It blamed the Congress for 
encouraging these forces and feared that; 
the communists were “reaping a rich har¬ 
vest out of this situation.” 

The resolutiim on the Third Plan 
strongly criticized its magnitude and re- 
grettM that the outlay had been raised 
Mnsiderably even though there had been 
woiiffalli in the Second Plan. It feared 
thM the. Government would have no alter- 
hj^tive bttl^ tolipsort to heavy deficit flnano- 

m ^ t 


ing, leading to infiation and a furtiter rise 
in costs. 

The resolution was critical of the 
poli(^ of importing foreign capital without 
raising matwing internal resources. It 
doubted the efficacy of phj^ical controls 
and was confident that ^ private sector 
could play a greater part in implementing 
development plans. 

It also regretted that more aflentiw 
had not been paid to defen<» requirements 
in view of growing threats to the country’s 
security. 

The resolution on economic policy 
pleaded for a de-centralized economy. It 
suggested that large-scale production might 
be necessary only in certain basic defence 
and producer goods industries. 

In agriculture, the resolution favotued 
a land-ceiling as well as minimum econo¬ 
mic holdings and family farming as oppos¬ 
ed to large-scale farming whether by indi¬ 
viduals, cooperatives, or the Government. 

“Hie Conference adopted a resolution on 
the internal situation with an amendment 
urging the Government to appoint a Com¬ 
mission “to look into the activities of fifth 
columnists engaged in undermining the 
roots of Indian nationalism.” 


The General Secretary of the Party, 
Mr. Dindayal Upadhyaya, told a news con¬ 
ference in Lucknow on January 2 that his 
Party would contest over 1,000 State 
Assembly seats and nearly 200 Parliamen¬ 
tary seats in the next General Election. 

The new working committee of the 
Party was announced on January 2. The 
following were the members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee: 

Mr. A. Rama Rao—President; Mr. D. 
P. Ghosh and Mr. Pitamber Dass—Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. Keshav Chandra—Treasur¬ 
er; Mr. Dindayal Upadhyaya—General Sec¬ 
retary; Mr. Jaggannath Rao, Mr. Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and Mr. Sunder Singh 
Bhandari—Secretaries; Mr. Balraj Madhok 
—Secretary, North Zone; Mr. Nanaji Desh- 
mukh—Secretary, East Zone; Mr. Uttamrao 
Patil, Mr. Premnath Dogra, Mr. Naiendra 
Singh, Mr. Krishnalal, Mr. ‘Yagya Dutt 
Sharma, Mr. Gurudatt Vaidya, Mr. Mara- 
vir, Mr. J. P. Mathur, Mr. Rajkumar, Mr. 
Tha^r Prasad, Mr. Haripad Bharati, Mr. 

M. A. V. Rao, Mr. V. Rajagopalachari, Mr. 

N. Menon, Mr. B. R. Vyas, Mr. Giriraj 

Kapoor, Mr. Hari Pandya, Mr. U. 
M. Trivedi, Mr. Bahiron Singh Shekhawat 
and Mrs. Kamla Madhok. 



BOYAL COUP IN NEPAL 

King Mahcndra of Nepal dismissed 
Mr. B. P. Koirala’s Ministry on Dec. 15, 
arrested most of its members and 
many other political leaders, dissolved Par¬ 
liament, and suspended sections of the 
Constitution. He himself formed a Gov¬ 
ernment on Dec. 26, and in a proclamation 
issued on Jan. 5, 1961, dissolved all politi¬ 
cal parties and announced the introduction 
of a system of “basic democracy.” 

The Constitution had come into force 
on .iiine 3lt, 19.59, and the country’s first 
elected Parliament had been opened by the 
King on July 24, 1959. In the Speech from 
the Throne he had announced that a ceil¬ 
ing would be imposed on land-holdings, and 
that the system of rent-free landed estates 
and the judicial, oolice, and other powers 
exercised by local chieftains would bo 
abolished. The Govtrnment’s first budget, 
introduced on Aug 9, 1959, had for the 
first time imposed taxes on the large rent- 
free and tax-free estates which had been 
introduced by the Rana regime in order to 
eieat" a privileged landed aristocracy 

There had been con.siderablc unrest in 
Nepal in recent months, leading to disturb¬ 
ances in western Nepal. On Oct. 8, 1960, it 
was announced that Prince Om Jung, the 
son of the Raja of Bhajang, had defied the 
Gfovernment’s authority for several weeks 
and with his toWoweis had attempted to 
resist bv force the establishment of a Gov¬ 
ernment court in the area. After a clash 
witn the police the Punce had fled to 
India. Dm mg the second half of October 
an uns jccessful attempt si overtbiowirg 
the Government wa*? made at the tiwn of 
Gurkha under the leadership of a Hindu 
yogi over 50 ncoplo being arrested 

The royal coud began during the morn¬ 
ing of Dec 15, V hen loyal guatds entered 
a youth conference at which the Piime 
Minister and members of his Cabinet were 
present and arrested Mi Koirala, Mr S P 
UDpadhyaya (Mmistei of Home Affairs), 
Mr, Ganesbmsn Smgh fCommunications 
Minister), and Mr K P. Rhatrai (Speaker 
cf the Lower House) Thev, as well as 
Other TJ’uisters, were taken to the Govern¬ 


ment Secretariat, which was strongly 
guarded, and troops were posted outside 
the loyal palace and at other vantage 
pomts in Khdtmandu, Conditions in the 
city otheiwise lemauied normal, except 
that telephone communications were dis¬ 
rupted end a curlew was enforced in the 
neighbourhood of the palace. At 3-15 p.m. 
the King bioadcast a pioclamation an¬ 
nouncing that he had dissolved the Cabi¬ 
net and both Houses of Parliament, dec¬ 
lared a .'late ot emergency, suspected sec¬ 
tions of the Constitution including those 
guaianleeing lundamcntsl rights and 
assumed all powm-s of administration “until 
such time «s alternative arrangem'mts are 
made.” 

Explaining his leasons foi this step, 
the K'ng declaicd that “Lopes that the 
first elected Government would be able to 
give the eountiy stabilfiy and march on 
the path oi oiogiess have boon dashed.” 
Dosp te luo warnings fiom lime to time, 
the Admui li alien had been paralysed. He 
continued* “As a direct result of misuse of 
authority, multiplying corruption, creat¬ 
ing misunderstandings, and weakening 
the administrative inachiiieiy, the Cabi¬ 
net has proved itself totally inca^ 
able of maintaining law and order. . . This 
govcinmiptsl uicsponsibilily has encourag¬ 
ed anli-national elements, and brought into 
being an atmesphore detrimental to the 
vital interests of national unity, . . The 
economic steps taken by the Cabinet, with- 
out a scientific analysis and a proper study 
of actualities, and founded on crude theo¬ 
ries only instead of bringing about worth¬ 
while changes in society, have merely 
cieatcd an atmosphere of instability and 
insecurity. Lawlessness and disorder in tho 
country,have also increased. Such a situa¬ 
tion carinot he allowed to continue in tho 
guise of democracy, and T am taking these 
steps because it is my ultimate responsibi¬ 
lity to maintain order and the integrity 
flnd sovereignty of the country.” Ho con- 
eluded h'-i orociamation by giving an assur¬ 
ance that Nepj-l would continue to adhere 
to a policy of neutrality and maintain 
friendship with all nations. 








March 

In a statement issued in Delhi, the 
Nepalese Ambassador to India, Lieut.-Geno« 
ral S. J. B. Rana, said that the King had 
taken action in response to an insistent 
popular demand. The Government, he 
alleged, had “annoyed” the people because 
contrary to the Constitution, it was taking 
over land without compensation; there were 
charges of corruption; and the Communists 
were “getting the upper hand.” 

All forms of political activity were 
baoned on Dec. 16, and within the next 
three days a large number of prominent 
politicians were arrested, including both 
members of the Nepali Congress and lead¬ 
ers of all the Opposition parties. An offi¬ 
cial statement issued on Dec. 19 gave the 
number of arrests as 42, excluding Minis¬ 
ters, the Leader of the Opposition, and the 
Speaker of the Lower House; all the lead¬ 
ers of the Communist Party, however, were 
reported to have gone underground. Many 
of tho.se arrested were, however, released 
after a few days, including two former 
Premiers, Dr. K. I. Singh and Mr. Tanka 
Prasad Acharya, and two Deputy Ministers 
in Mr. Koirala’s Government, Mr. Surva 
Nath Da®s Yadav and Mrs. Dwarika' 
Thakurani. 

Three members of the Government 
who were out of the country escaped ar¬ 
rest—General Subama Shamsher (Deputy 
Premier), who was in India, Mr. Kashinalh 
Gautam (Health Minister), who was visit¬ 
ing the United States, and Mr. P. N. 
Chaudhuiy (Education Minister), who was 
attending a Unesco conference in Paris. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, 
said in reply to questions in the Lok Sabha 
on Dec. 16 that although it was not for him 
to criticize the actiond that had been taken 
m Nopal, it is “obviously a mattei of regret 
for all of us that the democratic experi¬ 
ment or practice that was going on there 
should have suffered a setback.” The 
Indian Government, he added, had had no 
Pj’evious intimation of the King’s action, 
although it had received numerous repor+s 
for several months that the King was dis- 
sAti<!fied with the functioning of his Cabi¬ 
net and that he might take some action. 

In a statement in the Bajya Sabha on 
20, Mr. Nehru spoke in critical terms 
Of King Mahendra’s action, which, he said, 
had come as “a shock” to him. The King, 

. r P^'-y^husly given the impression in pri-. 
^vate talks that he was getting on very well 
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with the Ministry. Describing the King’s 
(barges as “vague,” Mr. Nehru pointed out 
that the Koirala Ministry had been func¬ 
tioning under difficult conditions; nobody 
could describe it as “ideal”, but since ite 
installation Nepal had for the first time had 
“some ordered government trying to do its 
best.” He did not understand the King’s 
reference to “crude theories”; if this meant 
the ninistry’s land reforms, these had been 
“very moderate.” What had happened, 
Mit Nehru added, was “not just a dismis¬ 
sal of a Ministry but a complete reversal 
of the process of establishing democracy.” 
There could, however, be no going back on 
democracy in Nepal. India had helped 
Nepal in the past and was still helping hef 
in many ways, and so “India’s interests in 
Nepal are inevitable.” 

King Mahendra defended his action in 
a press statement issued on Dec. 23, in 
which he declared that he did not wish to 
do away with the democratic system or to 
“deprive the people of their well-earned 
rights,” and that before long he would “ini¬ 
tiate the necessary preliminary steps cal¬ 
culated to advance true democracy.” His 
recent action, which had been “welcomed 
all over the country with heartfelt rejoic¬ 
ing,” showed his “desire to check the mis¬ 
chiefs perpetrated in the name of demo¬ 
cracy,” and his future effoils would be in¬ 
spired by “the same unshakable aim of 
securely laying the foundations of demo¬ 
cracy.” 

On Dec. 26 the King formed a Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers under his chairmanship. 
The new Ministers were Dr. Tulsi Giri, 
Mr. Biswa Bandhu Thapa, Mr. Rishikesh 
Shah, Mr, Surya Bahadur Thapa, and Mr. 
Anirudha Prasad Singh, There were also 
four Assi.stant Ministers—^Mr. Negeshwai* 
Prasad Singh, Mr. Khagendra Jung Gurung, 
Mr. Kaziman Limbu, and Air. Bhubanld 
Pradhan. 

Dr. Giri, who was given the new port¬ 
folio of Palace Affairs, was formerly Deputy 
Foreign Minister and subsequently Village 
Development Minister in Mr. Koirala’s 
Cabinet, but resigned in October 1960 be¬ 
cause of differences with the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. He was arrested after the coup but 
released on Dec. 20. Mr. B B. Thapa. the 
Gowmment Chief Whip in the dissol'i^ 
Parliament, was also arrested on Dec. 21 
on his return from New York, where he 
had been a member of the Nepalese delega¬ 
tion to the U.N., but was released on the 
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following day. Mr. Risbikcsh Shah, th<7 
,Nepalese Ambaissador in Washington and 
' permanent delegate to the U.N., was sum¬ 
moned home to become Minister of Econo- 
' mie Affairs, Planning, and Finance. 

All political parties were banned by a 
Royal proclamation issued on Jan. 5, 1961.- 
The proclamation stated that the attempt 
to build democracy from the top through 

r litical parties had failed, and that iq^tead 
would be built up gradually from the 
bottom, on the basis of panchayats (vill^e 
councils). (It was suggested in the foreign 
Press that the proposed system of “basic 
democracy” was modelled on that introduc¬ 
ed in Pakistan by President Ayub Khan.) 
In his proclamation the King enlarged on, 
his charges against Mr. Koirala’s Govern¬ 
ment, which he accused of corruption, 
maladministration, and failure to maintain 
order. He criticized its attempts to impose 
a new taxation ^stem “without due regard 
to existing conditions,” and alleged that its 
plans for reforms had created “economic 
uncertainty”; in consequence landlords had 
Stopped credits to cultivators and tenant 
farmers had been evicted. 

« « * 

AOLITABT REVOLT IN ADDIS ABABA 

A section of the Ethiopian Imperial 
Guard and the police carried out a coup 
d’etat in Addis Ababa on Dec. 14, 1960 m 
the absence of the Emperor Haile Selassie, 
who was on a State visit to Brazil. The 
rebels were not supported by the rest of 
the armed forces or by the civilian popula-< 
tion, however, and the revolt had been 
crushed by Dec. 17, when the Emperor re¬ 
turned to his capitd. 

The Emperor had left Addis Ababa on 
Nov. 30 for a tour of West African States, 
during which he visited Ghana, Liberia, 
and Togo. He afterwards flew to Brazil, 
visited the new capital of Brasilia, and was 
in Sao Paulo when he learned of the 'evolt. 

The Imperial Guard is an elite force of 
some 8,000 men, including armoured units; 
at the time of the revolt about 2,500 of its 
members were serving with the U.N. Force 
in the Congo. The most prominent leaders 
of the revolt were General Mengistu 
Newa^, Commander of the Imperial 
Gu§rd, and his brother Germame Newaye, 

{ [ovemor of Jijiga province. Among their 
eading supporters were General Mmugeta 
Bull!, a former commander of the Imperial 
Guard and personal Chidf of Staff to 1^0 


Emperor, Brigadier Sige Dibu, Chief of 
Police. Colonel Workineh Gebeheyu, Chief 
of Security, and Getachew Bekele, Assist¬ 
ant Minister of Marine. Several of the 
rebel leaders were among the Emperor’s 
most trusted advisem, and had received 
many marks of his personal favour in the 
past. 

The rebels began their coup at 3 a.m. 
on Dec. 14, when they placed members of 
the Imperial family and the Government 
under arrest. The Crown Prince Asfa Was- 
san was summoned by a telephone call 
alleging that his mother, the Empress 
Menen, was dangerously ill, and was seized 
on arriving at her palace. Units of the 
Imperial Guard meanwhile occupied the 
radio station, the airfield, the ministries, 
and other key points; telephone and cable 
communications were cut; and soldiers 
were posted outside the British, U.S., and 
Soviet embassies. An officer visited thq 
university and appealed to the students to 
demonstrate in support of the revolution. 

Early on Dec. 14 the British Ambassa-t 
dor (Mr. Denis Wright) had been inform¬ 
ed of the coup by the Vice-President of 
the Senate Dejazamatch Asrate Kassa, who 
had escaped arrest by the rebels, and was 
asked to convey the news to the Emperor; 
within a few hours the British Ambassador 
in Rio flew to Sao Paulo to inform the 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile the foreign embassies in 
Addis Ababa were informed of the coup 
during the morning in a Note signed under 
duress by the acting Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Dawit, and were asked to recognize the new 
Government. About noon the Crown 
Prince, also acting under duress, broadcast) 
a proclamation announcing that a new Ck>v^ 
ernment had been formed, .including “his 
Imperial Highness the Crown Prince, the 
armed forces, and young educated Ethio¬ 
pians,” and that it would end “3,000 yeara 
of injustice.” 

The proclamation said: “The laws jmd 
regulations of the country have been abus¬ 
ed to deprive the common people of their 
rights and privileges in order to boost the 
riches of the favoured few. The peoide of 
Ethiopia have waited for a long time with 
patience in the hope that they will be free; 
some day of oppression, poverty and ignore, 
ance. In doing this they have m^y 
demonstrated ^eir abundant patienoe, 
But empty promises can no 
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satisfy 'ihe people, who now want concrete 
action aimed at improving the standard of 
their living. Development'plans have not 
been executed in practice, and the long 
strides being made by the newly independ¬ 
ent African States, which are making pro¬ 
gress day by day, have made the people of 
Ethiopia realize that these new nations are 
advancing pretty fast, leaving the people 
of Ethiopia behind; and this has shattered 
the hopes of the Ethiopian people. I have 
decided to serve my country and my peo¬ 
ple sincerely, in accordance with the Cons¬ 
titution and at a salary as decided, like any 
other Ethiopian.” 

A broadcast statement by the new Gov¬ 
ernment announced the indefinite suspen¬ 
sion of Parliament and the incorporation 
of the Imperial Guard into the Army; it 
also promised that constitutional and agri¬ 
cultural reforms would be carried out, and 
guaranteed foreign capital and interests. 
It was announced on Dec. 15 that Ras Imru 
(a cousin of the Emperor and former C.-in- 
C.) would be Prime Minister in the new 
Government, and that General Mulugeta 
BuUi had been appointed Chief of Staff. It 
subsequently transpired, however, that Ras 
Imru had been arrested with the other 
members of the Imperial family, and that 
his name, Lke that of the Crown Prince, 

had been used without his consent. 

0 

Although students from the university 
demonstrated in support of the new Gov¬ 
ernment on Dec. 14, some with banners pro¬ 
claiming a ‘‘people’s republic,” the mass 
of the people remained passive. The I’egu- 
lar Army and Air Force gave no support 
to the rebels, the police were divided, and 
it was reported that one battalion of the 
Imperial Guard had refused to join the 
revolt. 

Opposition to the rebels among the 
civilian population was organized by Gene¬ 
ral Meiid' Mengesha (Chief of Staff) and 
General Kebede Gabre (commander of the 
land forces). Wishing to avoid a battle, the 
rebel leaders opened negotiations with 
the Army commanders on December 14 
through the U.S. military attaches. This 
gave the loyalist officers, who had only 
two battaliims neer Addis Ababa, the 
opportunity to call in reinforcements from 
the provinces, together with a number of 
tanks, and by nocm on Dec. 15 their troops 
were deploved around the capital. (Sene- 
rfl'hlengem tb^a innied a imodamation 


declaring that the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy remained loyal to the Emperor, and 
calling on the people to follow their exam¬ 
ple. A major part in rallying civilian opi¬ 
nion against the rebels was played- by the 
Bishop of the Coptic Church, who annotm(N 
ed that all who helped the rebels would 
be excommunicated. 

The loyalists opened a combined land 
and air offensive against the rebels in the 
afternoon on Dec. 15; aircraft bombed a^d 
machine-gunned the rebel strongpoints, and 
heavy artillery was brought into a^on. 
Troops which tried to storm the Imperial 
Palace penetrated as far as the throne- 
room, but were beaten baefcr The U.S. 
Ambassador, Mr. Arthur Richards, then 
agreed to carry a message to the rebels 
demanding their unconditional surrender. 
While he was in the palace, rebel troops 
machine-gunned 20 members of the Govern¬ 
ment who were being held as hostages, 
killing 15 and serious’y wounding three. 

Mr. Richards, who was in the room at 
the time, escaped by jumping through an 
open window. Among those killed were 
Ras Abebe Ai’agai (Defence Minister), Mr. 
Makkonen Habte\,;oid (Minister of Com- 
merw), Mr. Blatta Dawit (actmg Foreign 
Minister), and Mr. Abede Mikael (Vice- 
Minister of Information). Fighting conti¬ 
nued throughout the rest of Dec. 15 and 
the following day. The rauio station was 
recaptured on Dec. 16 and broadcast an 
announcement that the loyalist forces were 
fully in control of the situation, and that 
only isolated pockets of resistance remain¬ 
ed. 

On learning of the revolt the Emperor 
returned to Ethiopia by air via Monrovia 
and Khartoum, and on Dec. 16 landed at 
Asmara, the capital of Eritrea province, 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed by 
huge crowds, cheering, singing, and waving 
palm branches. He flew to Addis Ababa 
on the following day and was greeted at the 
airport by the Crown Prince. Cheering 
crowds lined the streets as the Emperor 
drove to the Jubilee Palace (usually reserv¬ 
ed for State guests), the Imperial Palace 
having been damaged in the fighting. In 
a broadcast on Dec. 18 he emphasized that 
his “beloved son” the Crown Prince waa 
completely innocent, and offered an am¬ 
nesty to all the rebels if they surrender^. 

Fighting continued for some days on 
the outskirts of the capital and in tte sur- 
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rounding hills, all the main rebel leaders 
being killed'or captured. General Mulu> 
geta BuUi, Bngadier Sige Dibu, and Colo¬ 
nel Workineh all committed suicide; Geta- 
chew Bokelc was captured aftei a gun bat¬ 
tle on Dec. 21; General Mengistu Newaye 
was captured on Dec. 24 after being sen- 
ously wounded; and his brother Germame 
was shot dead on the same day. The bodies 
of Colonel Woikineh and Germame Newaye 
were publicly hung dn gibbets in Addis 
Ababa. 

Casualties during tho fightu g were an¬ 
nounced on Dec. 20 as tollows: armed for¬ 
ces—29 killed, 43 wounded; Imperial Guaid 
—174 killed, 300 wounded; civilians-121 
killed, 442 wounded. Seven foteigners weie 
known to have been killed, including a 
British subject from Aden 

At a pi ess conference on Dec. 20 the 
Emperor said. “I cannot yet say if theie 
weie foicign elements behind the rebels, 
but it IS not impossible, and ceitain indica¬ 
tions ot a foieign hand can be discerned in 
the lebels’ communiques’ lie added that 
he had ic«.eived messages of congratulation 
from the Butish, US, Soviet, and Yugoslav 
Goveinmonts Membeis of a military mis¬ 
sion fiiim the United Aiab Republic, which 
had ailived in Addis Ababa on Dec 13, 
weie detained in then hotel for eight days 
while mquiiies look place, but were subse¬ 
quently lelcasod with an apology 

The Enipeioi issued a lull pardon to 
all piivatcs and NCO s oi the Impellal 
Guard on Jan 12 1961 It was announced 
that offie^'is who had taken pait in the 
revolt would be placed on tiial, officers 
who had not would leave the aimed forces 
with Ihice months’ pay, seigeants and coi- 
porals would be ic-engaged as privates, but 
would be lestcred to then tank for good 
conduct; and private^ in good health and 
within the age-limit would be re-engaged 
rhe Emperor had pieviously stated that he 
would not dissolve the Imperial Guaid, as 
tie was certain that the men had been mis¬ 
led by their officeis. 

* X * 

KING SAVD TAKES OVER 
GOVERNMENT 

Mecca Radio announced on December 
II, 1960 that King Ibn Saud had taken over 
Government, following the lesignation 
the P.ime Minister, Crown Prince Emir 
F'eisal and his Cabinet^ 

The Radio broadcast a Royal decree 


announcing that Kir« Saud, who is the 
elder brother of Emir Feisel, had accepted 
Crown Prince Peisal’s resignation. Another 
decree proclaimed that the King would as¬ 
sume the Prime Ministership. 

King Saud had handed over to Crown 
Prince Feisal in March 1958, control qf 
Saudi Arabia’s foreign, internal and finan¬ 
cial affairs Some leports said that Crown 
Prince Eeisal had assumed the real power 
in the kingdom to bring the country out 
of financial difficulties. 

Early m 1960, King Saud was reported 
to have toured the country tp w^hip up sup¬ 
port among the tribes for a “full leturn to 
power” 

The appointment of a new Cabinet was 
announced on the night of December 21 
Three membeis weie biothers of King 
Saud, who had personally assumed the 
functions of Prime Minister. The fouith 
was the king’s son. Mohammed Ben Saud, 
who was appointed Ministei of Defence 
and Aviation 

The important post of Finance Minis- 
tci w’as given to the King’s bi other, Emir 
Talal Ibn Abdel Aziz The six othei mem¬ 
bers of the 10-man Cabinet w^ere chosen 
from outside the Royal Family 

The new Finance Minialei, Emu Aziz, 
told newsmen m Beirut on Eiecembci 22 
that Saudi Arabia would be run on modern 
lines in which the Executive would be con- 
ti oiled by an elected National Assembly. 

It was announced on Decembei 23 that 
Saudi Aiabia would have a National As 
sembly, which would draft a Constitution 
for the country. This would be the first 
National Assembly m Saudi Arabia. 

Two-thirds of the members of the As¬ 
sembly would be elected-and the remain¬ 
ing one-third would be nominated by King 
Saud The elected members would con¬ 
sist of tubal chiefs and representatives of 
other interests. 

The announcement added that Saudi 
Arabia’s first Parliament would be given 
one year to complete the drafting of the 
constitution. 

The new Cabmet was swom-in on 
December 24. 

A policy statement broadcast by Mecca 
Radio said that the new Government would 
direct its efforts to eliminating poverty, 
ignorance and disease. Method of fid- 
ministration of the |)reviou8 Govemmemt, 
(Cotttimed on tast > 



CRICKET 

India-Pakistan Test Matches 

Fourth Test: The fourth test match 
between India and Pakistan played on 
January 13, 14, 15, 17 and 18, went to its 
tame, inconclusive end, at Corporation 
Stadium, Madras. The scoi'es were: India— 
539 (for 9 wickets declared); Pakistan—448 
(for 8 wickets declared) and 59 (for no 
loss). 

India was facing a follow-on, but 
Boide’s 177 (unbeaten), his highest in a 
single innings in lirst-class cricket, averted 
the position completely and Indians surpass- 
('d the Pak total of 448 (for 8) of the first 
innings. 

Among those who scored centuries are: 
Iinliaz Ahmed (135), Saeed Ahmed (103). 
P. R. Umrigar (117) and Chanda Borde 
(J77)—all in the first innings. 

Another remarkable thing about this 
match is that there was no dearth of re¬ 
cords, the most notable being that India 
amassed her highest total of 539 (for 9), 
.nirpa.ssing 537 (for 3 declared) registered 
against New Zealand at the same venue fiv'o 
years ago 

Fifth Test: Pakistan hung on by the 
skin of their teeth to save the fifth test and 
the series against India at the Willingdon 
Pavilion (Ferozeshah Kotla Ground), Delhi 
on February 13. The scores of the match 
played on February 8. 9, 11, 12, 13 wore' 
India—463 and 16 (for no loss): Paki.stan— 
286 and 250. Mushtaq Mohammed (101). 
Hanifs brother, completed his lirst lest 
century, fifth for Pakistan in the series; and 
Umrigar (112) his third contui'y of the 
series. 

Pakistanis were forced to follow-on 
after they had scored 286 runs in respon.se 
to India’s total of 463 mns in the first 
innings. In the second innings also Pakis¬ 
tan made only 250 runs and gained a lead 
of 73 runs only. 

Pakistan was eight down for 196 at the 
lea interval and defeat seemed imminent, 
inevitable, when Mahmood Hussain came to 
their rescue, and, with the support of the 
tail-enders, helped them to score which 


gave India no earthly chance to win. The 
end was tame, with Jaisimha and Kundram 
scoring 16 in the two overs before the close. 
Thus ‘twenty minutes’ robbed India of this 
victory. 

One important happening that accounts 
for this only interesting match of the series 
is that after loosing all the four losses, 
Contractor won the to.ss this time. But, 
perhaps. Cimtractor was not to captain the 
toss-winning side; he got injured off a ball 
from Mahmood llu.s.sain on Feb. 9 (before 
lunch) and then Umrigar captained the 
team for the rest of the play. 

Australia-West Indies Test Matclies 

Third Test: Spinners Lane Gibbs and 
Valentine routed Australia in the first ses¬ 
sion of play and bowled the West Indies 
to a 222-run victory in the third test, play¬ 
ed on January 13. 14, 16, 17 and 18 at Syd¬ 
ney. The scores were: West Indies—339 
and .126: Australia—202 and 241. 

On January 17, Australians had collect¬ 
ed 182 foi’ tho I 0 .S.S of two w'ckets in res¬ 
ponse to the West Indies total lead of 463; 
i>ut Ihe most imexDccted iiappenod the fol- 
lowinp dov when (uyht Australian vickets. 
including tho.se of O'Neill and Harve'^ fell 
only for .59, thus bringing victory to the 
guest side. 

Fourth Test: After being in a seeming¬ 
ly hopeless position. Australia held the 
West Indies to a draw in the fourth test, 
played on January 27. 28, 30. 31 and Febru- 
ai'j' 1, at .A.delaide. 'T’he scores wei'c: West 
Indies—393 and 432 (for 6 declared); Aus¬ 
tralia- 366 and 273 (for nine). 

Australia saved the fourth test with 
one of the greatest exhibitions of determin¬ 
ation that any sport could possibly pro¬ 
vide. In a tenth-wicket partnershu). which 
la.sted almoi.t two hours. Ken Maekay and 
l.indsav KUnc lield out against the full 
force of the West Indies attack and played 
out lime. 

A rcmarkablo achievement for the Carib- 
beans in this tc.st was the hat-trick by the 
ofr-.sDiiiner Lance G'bbs-the first against 
Auslr->lia in AusU'.alia this centui'y. 

(Earlier, two Englishmen had the dis- 
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tinction—W. Bates, at Melbourne, on the 
18i;2-83, tour and J. Briggs, at Sydney, for 
W. G. Grace’s side in 1891-5)2. There haye 
now beeri 15 hat-tricks in Test cricket, the 
most recent before today being by the con¬ 
troversial Geoff Griffin, for South Africa 
against England, at Lord’s last year, and 
fast bowler Wesley Hall, for the West 
Indies against Pakistan in 1959.) 

Fifth Test: Australia routed West In¬ 
dies by two wickets in the fifth and final 
test of the historic series, played on 
February 10,11,13,14, and 15 at Melbourne. 
The scores were : Australia—356 and 258 
(for 8 wickets); West Indies—292 and 321. 

The history-making series thus reach¬ 
ed the climax giving Australia one of the 
most exciting rubbers—the first test at 
Brisbane ending in a tie; second at Mel¬ 
bourne giving victory to Australia, third 
to West Indies at Sydney; fourth ending in 
a draw at Adelaide; and fifth again giving 
victory to the hosts at the same venue. 

Since the summer of 1956 when the 
Aussies were demoralised by the spin¬ 
bowling of Jim Laker, the Australians have 
beaten South Africa, England, Pakistan, 
India and now the West Indies to earn the 
undisputed title of world champions. In 
that period they have won 13 tests, drawn 
seven, lost two and tied one. 
Inter-University Cricket Cliampionsliip 

Bombay University regained the Rohin- 
ton Baria Trophy on Januaiy 27 when they 
defeated Allahabad by an innings and 87 
runs on th** fourth day of the five-day 
final of the Inter-University, Cricket 
Championship at Ahmedabad. Bombay 
had lost the trophy to Delhi last year. 

The scores were; Allahabad—146 and 
245: Bombay—478. 

HOCKEY 

Inter-University Hockey Tournament 

Women: Punjab University beat Jab- 
balpur by one goal to nil in the replayed 
final of the Inter-University Hockey Tour¬ 
nament for women at Aligarh on Jan. 17. 

Men: Panjab won the All-India Inter- 
University Hockey Championship, beating 
Madras 2-0, in the final at Anamalainagar 
on February 2. 

FOOTBALL 
Durand Soccer Cup 

For the first time since its inception 
in 1888, the Durand Soccer Cup will be in 
the joint custody of (wo teams. In the 


replayed all-Calcutta final at the Delhi 
Gate Stadium, New Delhi, on January' 19, 
Mohun Bagan, holders, and East Bengal 
were locked in a goalless draw and were 
thus declared joint winners of the coveted 
cup. Both teams had a number of Olym¬ 
pic players. 

Mohun Bagan having won the toss 
earned the distinction of keeping the Cup 
for the first six months. President 
Kajendra Prasad distributed the prizes. 
National Soccer Championship 

Giving a superb defensive display. Ser¬ 
vices won tne National Football Champion¬ 
ship for the Santosh Trophy for the first 
time in their career at Calicut on Febru¬ 
ary 9, beating Bengal, holder for the past 
two years, by a solitary goal in the replay¬ 
ed final. 

TENNIS 

Inter-University Tennis Championship 
Calcutta won the Intev-University Tennis 
Championship at Hyderabad on January 
27 beating Osmania in the finals by three 
matches to two. Jaideep Mukherjee (Cal¬ 
cutta) beat S. P. Misra (Osmania) 6-1, 6-1 
and Inderjit Singh- (Calcutta) beat S. S. 
Misra (Osmania) 6-4, 6-4. 

BILLIARDS 

National Billiards Championship 

Wilson Jones, retained the National Bil¬ 
liards Championship when he overwhelm¬ 
ed Som Nath Banerjee, Calcutta, by 4365 
points to 2739 in the final at Bombay on 
January 24. 

National Snooker Championship 

M. J. M. Lafir, of Ceylon, won the 
National Snooker Championship when he 
scored a meritorious victory over the hold¬ 
er, Wilson Jones, by six frames to three in 
the final at Bombay on January 25. The 
final scores were: 72-46, 89-38, 32-86, 58-44, 
19-101, 42-59, 81-31, 62-39, 76-51. 

BOXING 

World light-weight title 

Harold Johnson, U.S„ became the new 
world light-heavy weight champion (NBA 
vei-sion) by beating his compatriot Jesse 
Bowdry by a knock-out in the ninth round 
at Miami Beach, Florida on February 7. 

Johnson succeeds Archie Moore, who 
was deprived of his title. 

SPORTS NEWS 

Himalayan Mountaineering Institute 

The development of the Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute at Dax^jeeling foi 
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furthering mountaineering as a sport in 
the country and the setting up of a cent* 
tral body for co-ordinating mountaineering 
activities have been recommended by a 
committee headed by Gen. Thimayya. 

The report of the committee embody¬ 
ing these recommendations was endorsed 
by the All-India Council of Sports at its 
meeting in New Delhi on January 18. 

The committee, which had been set 
up by the council, has suggested that 
equipment required for undertaking expe¬ 
ditions should be pooled at the Darjeeling 
institute, which should make such equip¬ 
ment available to those undertaking exjje- 
ditions on easy term.s. 

Another recommendation was the set¬ 
ting up of an all-India skiing club with 
headquarters at Kufri, Himachal Prade.sh. 
The committee has authori.sed its chairman 
to get into touch with experts in Italy and 
Switzerland to see if a suitable expeit 
could be prevailed upon to come to India 
to organise skiing activities at Kufri. 

The committee also suggested that 
during the third Plan period encourage¬ 
ment should be given to the starting of 
mountaineering clubs in about 15 universi¬ 
ties. Such clubs should organise rock- 
climbing courses and training. 

Committee for Sports Village 

The All-India Council of Sports which 
met in New Delhi on January 18, appoint¬ 
ed a four-member committee to go into the 
question of setting up a sports village in 
Delhi during the third Five-Year Plan and 
make suitable recommendations about the 
development of the land being acquired 
for the purpose. 

The committee would consist of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, Gen. K. S. Thimayya, 
Mr. N. N. Wanchoo and Mr. P. N Kripal. 

Kaufmann Cleared 

The Legal Committee of the Baden- 
Baden Athletic League withdrew its 
charges on January 21 against Carl Kauf- 
mann, co-holder of the world record in the 
400 metres, who had been accused of harm¬ 
ing West Germany’s pre.stige. 

Ban on Hary Reduced 

A 12-month ban on Armin Hary. West 
Germany’s record-breaking sprinter and 
Olympic gold medalist, was slashed to 
four months on January 22. 

The original ban was imposed earlier 
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this month by the Hesse Athletic Associa¬ 
tion on the grounds that he had presented 
false expense accounts and damaged the _ 
reputation of German athletics in a news-' 
paper article. 

India in Eastern Zone of Davis Cup 

India’s entry for the European Zone 
Davis Cup having been declined it will 
now play in the Eastern Zone, Mr. Sham- 
sher Singh, secretary, All-India Lawn Ten¬ 
nis Association, told newsmen in New 
Delhi on January 24. 

Explaining about some ill-conceived 
and unfounded comments In a section of 
the PrcFS, Mr. Singh said that India had 
first entered for the Eastern Zone but since 
R. Krishnan had expressed his desire to 
play in the European Zone where he ex¬ 
pected to get better competition before 
playing in the Wimbeldon, the AILTA had 
agreed to fins! enter for the Etjropean 
Zone. Nonetheless, the international 
body has turned down India’s request and 
so “we are back to the Eastern Zone.'* 
Morris Nichols Dead 

Mr. Morris Nichols, former England and 
Essex cricket all-rounder, died in Notting¬ 
hamshire on Januaiy 27. Ho was 60. He 
played 14 tests for England between 1929 
and 1939. 

Women’s Basketball Championship 

The International Basketball Federa¬ 
tion decided on January 29 that the next 
World Women’s Basketball Championship 
would bo held in Peru in 1963. 

M.C.C. Tour for India and Pakistan 

For ihe first time England is likely to 
send a full-scale cricket team to tour 
India and Pakistan next winter. 

“The MCC are negotiating a new fin¬ 
ancial agreement with the two Asian coun- 
tric.s," according to the Daily Mail. 

A new Low 

A perth suburban team created a re¬ 
cord in Australian cricket at Perth on Feb. 
4 when dismissed for only five runs—all of 
Lhcm byes. 

The Bassendean 2nd XI were all out 
for five in • answer to North Perth’s firat 
innings total of 120. 

And following on, Bas.sendean were 
three runs for seven wickets at the close 
of play. 

Indian Hockey Federation Meeting 

The executive, committee of the Indian 
Hockey Federation meeting at a special 
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session on Feb. 5 at Hyderabad endorsed 
the action of its President, Mr. Ashwini 
Kumar, in finalizing the composition of 
the Indian hockey contingent to the Rome 
Olympics last year. 

The meeting was called to discuss 
among other things a report on India’s 
defeat at the hands of Pakistan in the 
Olympic final. 

Mr. Sait, Secretaiy, IHF, said that the 
executive adopted the report of Mr. B. L. 
Gupta, manager of the Indian team in 
principle. The report would be made pub¬ 
lic after the general council of the federa¬ 
tion and the Indian Olympic Association 
had discussed it, he said. 

A decision was also taken to invite 
Pakistan, Spain, West Germany, Kenya, 
New Zealand and England to participate 
in the international tournament. 

Unique Olympic Hockey Tourney 

The Olympic Hockey Tournament 
played out at the Rome Games is describ- 
ed as “unique” in the official report of the 
British Olympic Association. 

The report said the tournament .was 
“the most representative staged” and the 
Olympic title changed hands for the first 
time in ov'er 30 years when Pakistan beat 
India 1-0 in the final. 

“India, winners of six gold medals in 
succession, have dominated (Olympic) 
hockey since 1928 as few teams have ever 
dominated any game,” the report said “At 
last they have been tipped off their pedes¬ 
tal, which is all for the good of the game 
in general and no bad thing for India in 
particular. One chest can wear too many 
medals.’ 

The ’■eport said the classic final bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan was a “superb 

exhibition of scientific hockey.” 

ILTC New President 

Mr. J. C. Charanjiva was elected c i 
Feb, 5 as president of the International 
Lawn Tennis Club for the current year. 
Badminton Body Officials 

The Badminton Association of India, 
at its meeting in New Delhi on February 
12, elected the following office-bearers for 
the current year: 

President: Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

Vice-Presidents: Devraj Narang, L. N. 
Gupta and D. S. Mukherjee. 

ilony. Secy.: Amrit Lai Dewan. 


Foreign Evects 
(Continued from page 288) 

against which there had been complaints, 
would, if need be, amended. The press 
would enjoy freedom within limits. 

Referring to foreign policy, the state¬ 
ment said that the Government would co¬ 
operate with neighbourly Arab States on 
a basis of complete neutrality. 

Referring to the dispute with Britain 
over the .sovereignty of the Buraimi Oasis, 
it declared: “The Saudi Government iii 
awaiting UN efforts to solve this dispute 
by peaceful means and we shall not hesitate 
to take all measures to regain this part of 
the Saudi Kingdom.” 

It added that the Government “will 
adhere to the Arab League Charter and 
will provide efforts to regain Arab rights 
in Palestine, Algeria, Oman and the South' 
Arab Peninsula.” 

Mecca Radio announced, on December 
25 that a Royal decree had been issued ap¬ 
proving a new Budget balanced at 1,786 
million rials, including 180 million rials fon 
defence and the air force and 34 million 
rials for foreign affairs. 

According to a Mecca Radio broadcast 
on December 26, King Saud gave Saudi 
Arabia a provisional Constitution pending 
the drafting of a new Constitution by the 
proposed National Assembly. 

The first Article of the provisional Con¬ 
stitution stated that Saudi Arabia was an 
Islamic sovereign Arab State within the 
great Arab nation, with an indivisible ter¬ 
ritory and a regime which was that of con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. 

The second Article declared that Islam 
was the State religion of Saudi Arabia and 
that Islamic law was the fundamental 
source of the country’s legislation. 

Another Article said that the Arabic 
language was the country’s official lan¬ 
guage. 

The provisional Constitution also laid 
down that the successor to the Throne 
should be .selected from the family of the 
late King Ibn Saud, father of the present 
King. A special constitutional provision 
would be issued to regulate this question 
in detail. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Dr. Bicardo Florencio Mosquera, Am¬ 
bassador-designate of Argentina, presented 
his credentials to the President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, on January 20. 

With his left hand on a huge 15-lb. 
Bible, his right palm raised, Mr. John F. 
Kennedy, solemnly swore on Janua^ 20 to 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States. 

Dr. Migul Lopez Pnmarejo, was ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of Cambodia in India 
on January 27. 

President Kennedy appointed the fam¬ 
ed television news commentator Mr. Edward 
R. Marrow, Director of U.S. Information 
Service on January 28. 

Mr. T. H. Narayanaswamy Pillai, Vice- 
Chancellor of Annamalai University, was 
appointed member of the University Grants 
Commission, on January 30, in place of 
Dr, V. S. Krishna, who has been appointed 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. Giriraj Dharan Rastogi, newly 
elected Mayor of Lucknow, took the oath of 
office on February 1. 

Mr. Bans! Kishorc Mehta was installed 
on February 2 as the new Mayor of Agra. 

Mr. Harold F. Linder, a businessman 
and philanthropi.st, was appointed on Febru¬ 
ary 1 as President and Chairman of U.S.- 
Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. James E. Webb, a former Under¬ 
secretary of State, was appointed on 
February 1 as the new Chief of the U.S. 
Civilian Space Agency. 

Mr. P. R. Nayak was appointed on 
February 4 as member of the Oil and Natu¬ 
ral Gas Commission, in addition to his 
duties as General Manager of the Indian 
Refineries Limited. 

Mr. S. K. Bannerjee will take over as 
Chief of Protocol from Mr. M. R. A. Baig 
from April 1, 1961. 

The Governor of Bihar, Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, requested on February 8 Mr. 
Benodanand Jha, newly elected leader of 
the Bihar Congress Legislature Party, to 
accept the office of the Chief Minister. 
Earlier on February 1, Mr. Dip Narayan 
Slnha was sworn in as Chief Minister of 
the State. He will hold the office till 
Mr. Jha announces his new Cabinet. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Mr, Paul Henri Spaak, Secretary- 
General of the 15-nation NATO since May 
1957, resigned on January 31 to return to 


politics in Belgium. His resignation was 
accepted by the allied governments of the 
Atlantic Council on February 1. 

The Israeli Premier, Mr. David Ben 
Gurion, resigned on January Jl, on the sub¬ 
ject of the Lavon Affair. 

VISITORS 

Malik Amir Mohammed Khan, Gover¬ 
nor of West Pakistan, arrived in Amritsar 
on January 19 on a goodwill mission folt 
lowing the exchange of territory between 
the two countries. 

Dr. Tnlsi Giri, Nepal’s Foreign, Defence 
and Palace Affairs Minister, arrived in New 
Delhi on January 19 to convey a message 
from King Mahendra to Mr. Nehru. 

Queen Elizabeth H and her husband 
Prince Philip, arrived in New Delhi on 
January 21. The Queen is on a 47-day toun 
of four countries—24 days in India, 15 in 
Pakistan. 4 each in Nepal and Iran. 

The Maharaja of Sikkim arrived in New 
Delhi on January 23 on a month’s tour of 
India as a State guest. 

Air-Marshal M. Sidki Mahmoud, Com- 

mander-in-Chief of the U.A.R. Air Force, 
arrived in New Delhi on February 7 for a 
two-week tour of India. 

Druk Gyalpo Namgyal Wangchukr 
Maharaja of Bhutan, arrived in New Delhi 
on February 8 on a friendly visit. 

Rev. Father Ismael Quiles, an Argen¬ 
tine philosopher, arrived in New Delhi on 
February 9 in the course of his visit to 
India under the auspices of UNESCO. 

AWARDS 

Republic Day honours were conferred 
on 41 persons this year, with the highest 
award, Bharat Ratan, going to Dr. B. C. Roy, 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, and Mr, 
Purushottam Das Tandon, former Congress 
President. None has received the Padnui 
Vibhushan while 13 persons were the recir 
pients of Padma Bhushan, and 26 have 
been named for the fourth award, Padma 
Shri. The recipients include five women. 

OBITUARY 

Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha (74). Chief Min¬ 
ister of Bihar, died in Patna on January 31. 

I.iord Dunrossit, Governor-General of 
Australia, died in Canberra on February 3. 

The Second Marquess of Zetland (84), 
one of Britain’s greatest authorities on 
India and a former Secretary of State for. 
India and Burma, died in Richmond (York¬ 
shire) on February 7. 




lANUABY 

18 . Prime Minister Nehru dismissed 
:he Peking claim that no aggression had 
laken place on India's northern border. 

India expressed her unwillingness to 
»nd a representative of hers to Laos in an 
nformal capacity to report about the condi- 
ions in that country. 

19 . It w'as announced in New Delhi 
iiat the hereditary titles of former princes 
md rulers will lapse with the death of pre- 
eht title-holders, and will not pass on to 
;heir heirs 

The Ai'ro-Shirazi Party, led by SG-ycar 
>ld Sheikh Abeid Amani Karume, an ex- 
»ilor, won the Zanzibar election by a single 

mte. 

20. The former Yugoslav Vicc-Presi- 
lent, Mr. Milovan Djilas, v-ho was serVing 
i nine-year prison sentence since October 
.7, 1957, on charges of activities against the 
State, was released from jail. 

81 . The second-stage of a 98-foot Titan 
nter-continental mbssile failed to ignite a1 
2ape Canaveral and the rocket plunged into 
lie Allantic 100 miles from the coast. 

The Mali Republic formally reciuesled 
franco to evacuate its military bases on 
Mali territory. 

The United States Army successfully 
.aimehed a “Redstone” tactical rocket. 

22. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, head of 
:he State of Cambodia, withdrew his propo- 
rals for convening a 14-nation confenmee— 
in enlarged “Geneva Conference”—to deal 
jdth the situation in Laos. 

23. The Portuguese liner ‘Santa Marla’ 
with 600 passangers aboard, was seized in 
Caribbean waters by 70 rebels armed with 
machine-guns, under the leadership of Ex- 
3aptain Henrique Galvao. 

Discoverer 19 earth satellite burned up 
IS it entered the earth’s atmosphere. 

24. President Rajendra Piasad promul¬ 
gated the Nagaland (Transitional Provi¬ 
sions) Regulation 19G1, giving legal sanction 
to the interim administrative .set-uo in 
Nagaland. 

Malta became the latest British H-bomb 


base. Cyprus, Aden and Singapore had 
been established by the British Government 
previously. 

25. Prince Norodom Sihanouk agreed to 
form a new government in Cambodia after 
leading politicians refused to accept the res¬ 
ponsibility. 

26. With the formal inauguration of the 
Panchayat Samitis, Orissa launched upon a 
new administrative set-up of decentraliza¬ 
tion. 

27. Two U.S. airmen, held after their 
British-ba.sed RB-47 piano was shot down 
by a Soviet fighter last July, v/ere released. 

28. Brazilian Government grounded all 
U.S. Navy aircraft in Brazil which were 
taking part in the tracking of the Santa 
Maria from the Brazil. The ban was, how¬ 
ever, lifted the following day. 

President Ayub Khan inaugurated the 
Warsalc project on the turbulent Kabul 
river, across the Durand Line in the strate¬ 
gic tribal belt. 

Mr. Manubhai Shah, Union Minister for 
Industry, laid the foundation stone of a 
watch factory in Bangalore—an Indo-Japa- 
nese venture in the public sector. 

29. It was announced in Madras that a 
scooter fitted with a self-starter, first of its 
kind in India, has been produced by Enfield 
India, Madras. 

Mr. M Joseph Citeria, Minister of In¬ 
formation in the Provisional Ruanda Gov¬ 
ernment, told a meeting in Usumbura that 
Ruanda had declared herself a Republic. 

Burmese troops occupied the main 
bases of Kuomintang troops near the T^ai- 
Laos border after a hard fought battle. 

South Africa’s Lower House of Parlia¬ 
ment rejected by 91 votes to 50 an opposi¬ 
tion motion of no-confidence in Dr. Ver- 
woerd’s Government. 

Pro-Communist Laotian forces liberat¬ 
ed Muong Hien, a post east of the Laotian 
royal capital of Luang Prabang. 

Six new menlbers of the U.P. State 
Council of Ministers were sworn in, bring¬ 
ing the strength of the Ministry to 21. 

30. An unidentified aircraft dropped six 
bombs on Monono, in Northern Katangtu 
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An agreement was signed in Bonn bet¬ 
ween India and West Germany, substan¬ 
tially easing India’s repayment position re¬ 
garding Rourkela credits. 

31. India suggested a complete reorien¬ 
tation of the U,N. operations in Congo. 
Setting out a three-point programme lor 
restoring peace, India asked for the com¬ 
plete disarmament of all the Congolese 
forces, immediate stoppage of foreign aid, 
and release of all prisoners. 

The Union Government instituted two 
new Services—the Indian Supply Service, 
and the Indian Inspection Service—for oTi- 
cers dealing with purchase and inspection 
work. 

Masira island in the Arabian Sea was 
converted into a British military base. 

Australia agreed to contribute credit 
worth nearly 2.8 million dollars to a world 
Bank consortium assisting India in the 
achievement of its Third Five-Year-Pl.in. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad declared open the 
Gandhi Museum and Library, set up by the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi near Hajghat in 
Delhi. 

U.S. Scientists fired a male chimpanzee 
into space in a dress rehearsal of their nian- 
in-space rocket project, but the capsule 
overshot its target by 130 miles. 

A one-time high-ranking Nazi Olliccr, 
Hermann Hoeffle, was arrested in Salz- 
bomg, Austria. 

FEBRUARY 

1 . The United States Air Force success¬ 
fully fired its first solid-fuel Minulcman 
rocket about 5,000 miles into the South 
Atlantic. 

The commendeered Portuguc.se luxury 
liner “Santa Maria” was renamed as “Santa 
Liberdade” (holy freedom). 

A phased programme for the introduc¬ 
tion of free and compulsory primaiy edu¬ 
cation in Punjab was announced. 

■ Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, Secretary- 
General, presenting his report to the Secu¬ 
rity Council, warned that civil war in the 
Congo had come closer. 

A first group of 100 U.A.R. paratroopers 
left Congo. 

2. Argentina successfully launched its 
first rocket. The rocket soared to an alti¬ 
tude of 25,000 metres from its launching 
pad in the Achala Pampa, Cordoba pro¬ 
vince. 

A wave of uneasiness touched off in the 
UJN. Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi by 


the announcement of a Ruanda Republic 
and the deposition of King Kigeri. 

The U.S. Airforce sent a “cree” rocket, 
tu.au altitude of 30 kms. for testing the 
braking system for future satellites.. 

3. A secret contact in Beirut between a 
Piilish representative and the brother of 
the rebel Imam of Oman, about a settle-' 
ment of Muscat and Oman problem, failed. 

General Ibrahim Abboud, Sudan Prime 
Minister, reshuffled his Cabinet and includ-' 
o«l another civilian, Mr. Sayed Mokki El, 
Manna, as Agriculture and Irrigation Min-* 
ister. 

4. An ordinance to enable the amal¬ 
gamation of banks with the State Bank of 
India was promulgated by the President,, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

A communal violence broke out in 
Jiibilpur following reports of assault l?y' 
two youngnien on a girl student of a locu 
cfillef^o A dusk-to-dawn curfew was im- 
posi'd and an order under section 144 Cr. 
P.C. promulgated. 

Tunisia decided to resume diplomatic 
relations with U.A.R. and Morocco, 

India’s latest indigenously-designed and 
constructed aircraft, a light communication 
piano, was given a demonstration flight at 
Kanpur airport. This has been named 
Kanpur-1. 

UNESCO allocated $1 million in its’ 
budget for 1961-62 to help India and other 
Asian countries m their primary education 
programme. 

Prime Minister Macmillan denied that 
the West offered Russia a free hand in 
Hungary in return for a free hand in Suez. 
in 19.56. , 

Brazilian Admiral Dias Fernandez * 
symbolically handed the liner “Santa 
Maria” over to the Portuguese Naval 
Attache Da Luz Cunha at Recife, Brazil. 

Russia launched by a combination of 
rockets, a ship one-and-a-half times the ■ 
weight of the previous largest flying labora¬ 
tory. The ship was later named ‘IspoUn*, 
(Titan) because of the heavy weight. j 

5. The suspension of the Vice-President { 
of KANU was declared illegal by its govern- * 
ing council. 

Turkish Premier and Chief of State ' 
General Cemal Gursel carried out a major ' 
Cabinet shake-up, reestablishing the post of i 
Vice-Premier, which was eliminated on' 
January 4. 

^ The Central Committee of Israel’s | 
Mapai Party decided to remove Mr. Levon j 
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from office as Secretary-General of the 
Uistadruth Trade Union P’ederation. 

The French Government announced 
that French citizens who take posts m 
foreign armies or civil services may be de¬ 
prived of French citizenship. 

The Laotian rightist strongman, Gene¬ 
ral Phoumi Nosavan, symbolically occupied 
the airbase at Seno, southern Laos, still 
held by the French. 

6. King Mahendra formed a National 
Planning Council, a sort of super Cabinet 
with overriding powers, to formulate and 
execute development works in the country. 
The King heads the council. 

Cuba denounced Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion because of $4 million aid given by U.S. 
to Cuban “counter revolutionaries”. 

A big balloon was launched by a group 
of scientists of the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research at Hyderabad. 

The historic Potala Palace in Lhasa, 
seat of the Dalai Lamas, was sealed by the 
Chinese authorities. 

All the Opposition members in the U.P. 
Legislature bycotted the session as a re¬ 
sentment shown again Mr. C.B. Gupta’s 
election as Chief Minister. 

Mr. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, Union 
Minister for Irrigation, laid the foundation 
stone of the Rajsamand Feeder Canal Pro¬ 
ject, costing Rs. 60 lakhs. 

7. Mr. Nehru inaugurated the 14th World 
Health Assembly session in New Delhi. 
Later the Assembly rejected a Soviet move 
to seat Communist China in the WHO. 

8. Cuban Government nationalized the 
Yateras Water Company on the grounds 
that its former Cuban owners had left the 
country. 

King Mahendra placed army men in 
charge of the key departments of Defence 
end Home. 

A “package deal” on the Congo was 
agreed in principle as a result of the latest 
round of consultations between India, the 
U.S., and the U.N. Secretary-General 

Sant Fateh Singh met Mr. Nehru in 
Delhi and it was stated that Mr. Nehru hasi 
turned down the Akali demand for a Pan¬ 
jabi- speaking State. 

Indonesian authorities seized the lar¬ 
gest Chinese owned firm in Indonesia. 

9 . Chinese spy aircraft, based in Til^t, 

were reported to be persisting in vio^tmg 

India’s territorial air splice. T 


France decided to suspend the atomic 
tests in the Sahara. 

Peacock was chosen as the National 
Bird for the present by the Inidan Board 
for Wild Life. 

The Government of India reconstituted 
the Central Harijan Welfare Advisory 
Board and the Tribal Welfare Advisory 
Board. 

Rus.sia protested to France against an 
attack by a French military aircraft on a 
Soviet plane carrying President Leonid 
Brezhnev of Russia. 

Arson, violence, and looting erupted in 
at least half of dozen towns of Madhya 
Pradesh due to the communal disturbances 
in Jabalpur. 

A new Government headed by Mr. Joseph 
Ileo was announced in Congo to replace 
the Council of Commissioners”, set up last 
September by the Congolese Army “strong¬ 
man.” Major-General Joseph Mobutu. 

It was announced in Leopoldville that 
the deposed Premier Patrice Lumumba and 
two of his political colleagues detained in 
Jadotville Prison had escaped from custody. 

10 . King Mahenira announced the dis¬ 
missal of 19 officials, including one Deputy 
Secretary and six Bara Hakims (heads of 
district administration). 

Ata Mohammad, 31, a former revenue 
clerk, was hanged in Bahawalpur for the 
murder of Dr. Khan Sahib. 80-year-old 
leader of the defunct Republic Party, in 
May 1958. 

11. Maharaja Pravin Chandra Bhanj 
Deo of Bastar was taken into custody under 
the Preventive Detention Act and his 
younger brother, Vijaya Chandra Bhanj 
Deo, was appointed, by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, successor to the gaddi. The privy 
purse of the new Bastar ruler has been 
fixed at Rs. 1.5 lakhs against Rs. 2.1 lakhs 
paid to the deposed ruler. 

The Kashmir Premier, Bakshi Ghulan^ 
Mohammed, accused Pakistan of conspiring 
with China to rob India of some territory 
accepted by the world. 

Moise Tshombe’s forces occupied Leuna 
after Baluba rebels had withdrawn from 
the city. 

12. Russia launched a rocket, called 
"an interplanetary staHon”, in the direc¬ 
tion of the planet Venus. 

The Government of India communi¬ 
cated to Mysore Government its decision 
to take over thp Kolar mines from the 
State. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPERATION CENSUS 


The tenth decennial population census 
of India has been successfully concluded 
and the data collected are being sifted and 
sorted out for the final report. The census 
operation started on February 10 and end¬ 
ed on Februai-y 28, 1961. The following 
five days, March 1 to 5, were devoted to 
check the figures and other information 
collected during the last 19 days of Febm- 
ary. This work included scoring out the 
dead and adding the new arrivals and the 
left-outs. It IS estimated that about one 
million enumerators visited more than 85 
million houses, huts and shelters for census 
purposes. The States are having enumera¬ 
tion check to assess the accuracy of the 
huge amount of data collected. The provi¬ 
sional figures released by different States 
indicate 20 to 25 per cent increase in popu¬ 
lation. The provisional figure for total 
Indian population on March 1 (Reference 
®ay) is given out as 430 million, an in¬ 
crease of nearly 100 million during the last 
ten years. At present about 80 census offices 
throughout India are engaged for sorting 
and tabulating the data. It will take a 
year or two to tabulate the information 
tmder different heads, such as religion, sex, 
uteracy, profession, language etc., and the 
Census Commissioner’s full narrative re¬ 
port may be published by the end of 1963. 

The Census operations have grown iii 
dimensions and importance since the first 

India census in 1881. The result of the 
1981 count will provide a wealth of data— 
pomp^ in 75 main tables as against 48 
to 1951—that will be of great socio-econo- 


nuc interest. The census will provide m- 
fcfrmation about the rale of growth of popu¬ 
lation, age groups, migration tendencies, 
rate and pattern of urbanisation, occupation 
and livelihood patterns, literacy, land own¬ 
ership, unemployment, housing etc. In the 
current census a socio-economic survey of 
500 selected villages was specially under¬ 
taken to measuie the rate of social aware¬ 
ness and social change, as also a sui’vcy of 
cottage industiics. 

The 1961 census incorporated a number 
of new features. All the economic data is 
to be categorised ii accordance with age- 
groups and educational qualifications. The 
occupational and industrial Classification is 
also separated for the first time. 

The Household Schedule was a new 
feature of the 1961 census. In the earlier 
India censuses, data was collected only in 
regard to individuals. It was thought that 
in the case of countries of such economic 
status as ours, where not all the goods pro¬ 
duced entered the money market and where 
much of the goods produced were consumed 
by the family itself, collection of informa¬ 
tion purely on the basis of individuals tend* 
ed to be slightly misleading unless such in¬ 
formation were supplemented by informa¬ 
tion concerning economic activities of the 
household as an entity. The Household 
Schedule was designed, therefore, to collect 
data on the chief economic activities of the 
households in our country, viz., cultivation 
and household industry. (A household had 
been defined as a group of persons w’ho liv¬ 
ed together and tpok their meals from a 
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common kitchen unless exigencies of work 
prevented any one of them from doing so.), 

Household Cultivation related to the 
extent of land, owned, hired or leased and 
the persons engaged in cultivation. Simi¬ 
larly in HoiLsehold Industiy, the natuie oi 
the industry, the period during which it 
was conducted, and the number of peij-ons 
actively engaged iii it \vcre to be mentioned. 

An important pieliminaiy to the censu.-, 
was the compilation ol a complete national 
house-list in which eveiy single building 
was serially numbered within each ol 750,Duo 
census blocks. This house count was based 
on a close scrutiny of maps and rccords, a 
process which incidentally is of gieat bene¬ 
fit to the Survey of India and Dnectons of 
Land Records to whom all discrepanc les are 
reported. The all-India housc-lial w’as com¬ 
pleted in October 1960. It d( fined all fac¬ 
tories and industrial e.stablishmentr. ga\e 
the number of rooms m oafh civelhng (.i 
room being defined as an enclosed - 1 '''^ of 
not less than six Jeet by two feel), and th‘ 
materials used in their coristnu'lioii (abici 
data is of use to bodies like Planning C-mi- 
mission and the National Biiildinvs Oin-in 
isation). The house-list piovidod comple<e 
data on housing condit on' ord conecsf on 
(In India, the one-ioom dv oiling predomin¬ 
ates) 

The census qiusliontiuiio iiad be«..i 
drawn up in consultation witii the lin.oii 
Ministries, the Stale Govcinmeiits. the Un - 
versities, Chambcio ol Commerce mid otli' i 
specialised bodies. TLc final diaft (lueiuon- 
naire was submitted Icj approval by llu 
Government of India ttwaids the end oi 


graphic data. They were: hame and rela¬ 
tionship to head of household, sex, age, 
marital status and birth place. The ques¬ 
tion on birth place had three parts: the 
actual birth plactf, whether the birth plac» 
was rural or urban, and the duration of 
residence at the place of enumeration, if a 
pel son was born elsewhere. 

Another three questions were meant 
for the collection of social and cultural data. 
They related to nationality, -religion, whe¬ 
ther the citizen belonged to a Scheduled 
Caste or Scheduled Tribe, liteiacy and the 
educational standard attained, the citizen’s 
mother tongue and whethei he could speak 
and understand any other language. 

The remaining five questions were for 
the collection of economic data. Four of 
them related to those who work and the 
liflh to persons who are not working. The 
questions were meant to find out whether 
a person was working as cultivator or as 
agricultural labour or working at household 
industry or doing any other work. In the 
case of persons engaged in work other than 
cultivation, full detail as to the actual work 
ne was doing and the nature of industry, 
orolession, trade or service in which he was 
engaged had to be tecorded, as full infor¬ 
mation alone would yield useful informa- 
'lon for development plans. In the category 
of unemployed persons were included house¬ 
wives, stu(ionts, infants, pensioners, renti¬ 
ers, beggars, convicts, prostitutes and those 
seelcing employment. 

In ancient times the censuses formed 
the basis for military recruitment and taxa¬ 
tion, But when the institution of census 


1959. The questionnanc was then ti r.nslatod was again revived in recent times, it assum- 

into all the regional languages by the Ceniie ed a very different purpose, viz,, to supply 

(unlike previous occas-oiis) 1o ft.smc uni- knowledge for the guidance of public policy 

formity. The question ,a.ie inelud'-! l?j •'’nd to “substitute certainty for conjecture” 

main questions end ab^ut 7 to 9 s.ip le- upon the vexed questions of facts which 
mentary questions. Tv o qn • • o”: .i.x 'v ' are vital to political action and foresight, 

in 1951 were drooped- the •' r o! The census, as new conceived, has two 

backward cla.s.st‘s and fne • d-'cietic-n n ’nain objects. It provides an instantaneous 

question” allowed 1o i ion S',-u f.**’ picture ol the eomminity—a cross-section 

tions for including qu ''unison incone . n ^ of the body-politic ('xhibiting its constitu- 
infirmitics v^ere k je.ie 1 * 'ii‘“t u i, <• < lion at the point of time when it is made, 

both topics arouse leans .u d fvolvO It thus affords knowledge of numbers and 

replies. There was n lool ,1 | u‘sti' o:i conditions which is valid for the particular 

infirmities (blmd dtn', inotp, emp] > .•) v point of lime and, with approximations, for 

upto the 1931 census hut't vas '.utv^c'p'i tj adjacent periods. But all things are subject 

dropped as the lesiilt*- vere found to ’ ■ to change; and knowledge of the force and 

very inaccurate. Out of t’lC 13 <iufslions i<K--''direction of changes in the community are 
the Census Enumeration Slip five were re- even more important than the facts any. 

laWd to what arc commonly knowm as dymo- given dale. Hence in the modern census 


1 
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iadx enumeration is conceived not only as 
I source of static knowledge but as an item 
n a consecutive series. From the succes- 
lion of these alone can be ascertained and 
neasured those great drifts and currents in 
he national life which, whether deemed 
}ood or evil, whether resistible or irresis- 
;ible, must at least be known and reckoned 
vith. 

As the scope of the modern census has 
expanded, so the sphere of its utility has 
)een enlarged. It still discharges its origi- 
lal function as an intelligence science of 
he government by which it is promoted in 
30th legislation and administration. Esti^ 
nates for various money* provisions under 
he heads of income and expenditure can- 
lot be framed without the help of census 
material.'^Census statistics are the common 
tools and material of the business of gov- 
srnment in ways too numerous to detail. In 
matters of defence the most pacific nation 
cannot afford not to know where it stands 
and whither it is tending. Questions of un-i 
employment cannot be considered without 
a Imowledge of the industrial disposition of 
the people. And for the public seivice in 
its widest significance the census provides 
material for research and study, helping to 
define and classify the issues on the great 
questions to which there is as yet no agreed 
answer, and which, so far from having been 
admitted within the sphere of government 
lesponsibility, are but vaguely stirring in 
the conscience of the community. The cen¬ 
sus is an instrument for the collection of 
information which is useful not only for 
the government but also of great utility to 
demographers, scientists, industrialists and 
planners of the nation. ; 

Numbering of the people and national 
stock takings are known to have been 
conducted from very ancient times. The 
Old Testament records the enumeration at 
the Exodus of-the fighting strength of the 
Children of Israel. Bible also relates the 
famous enumeration of fighting men, con-> 
ducted by Joab, at the command of David. 
This action of David caused divine wrath 
to be visited on the people, thus providing 
the basis for public antipathy to the taking 
of censuses. Records survive of a complete 
icadastrid survey and census of Babylonia 
wmprising agriculture, stock aiid produce, 
which appears to have been carried out for 
ifiscd ptmio^ In the third millennium B.C. 
p the Persian empire, in dupa and in 


> Egypt similar- surveys are known to have 
taxen place ior tne assessment of fiscal, 
military or labour liabilities. The most not¬ 
able example was the Roman census, from 
which the modern institution derives its 
name. Under this sysiem the members and 
property of cvci-y lumily were enumerated 
qumqaenuiaiiy lor the pui'pose of determin¬ 
ing their civil status and corresponding lia- 
brlrtics. This system was first introduced by 
King Bervius 'i uUius in 577 B.C. The Roman 
Census was extended by King Augustus id 
5 B.C. to the Roman Empire and thus 
covered the whole of the civilised world of 
those times. The Roman Census .periled 
in the wreck of the Roman Empire. Feudal¬ 
ism may have rendered the revival of cen¬ 
sus-taking, even when practicable, less 
necessary; and superstition may have contri¬ 
buted to its abeyance. The Christian 
Church remembered the punishment of 
Israel. Even in the British House of Com¬ 
mons in 1753 it was possible lor the fear to 
be expressed that a numbering of the peo¬ 
ple would be followed by “some great pub¬ 
lic misfortune or epidemical distemper. It 
is, of course, natural that objections to 
taxation or military service should assume 
the cloak of religious .scruple, but there must 
have been more than this. It is impossible 
not to infer that in the Old Testament story 
and in the purificatory sacrifice concluding 
the Roman Census folk-memory lingered on 
a punitive taboo. There is still a superstition 
among primitive tribes that counting of per¬ 
sons brings ill-luck on the family. Thus 
the old system of census died out a natural 
death and there was a long interval in cen¬ 
sus history until the mid-17th century, 
when a periodical census of the modem 
type was instituted in Western civilised 
countries. 

Census, in modern usage, primarily 
denotes the periodical survey of the num¬ 
ber and condition of the people, more fully 
described as “census of population” where 
necessary to distinguish it from census of 
production, census of agriculture and simi¬ 
lar institutions. .In modern times a census 
is an enumeration of the inhabitants of a 
country, accompanied by any other informa¬ 
tion that may be deemed useful. In most 
civilised countries such enumerations now 
take place at fixed intervals. The first cen¬ 
sus was attempted in Ireland in 1811. The 
first authentic census *in France appears to 
have been that of 1700; since 18^ it has 
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been taken every five years. The first cen-» 
sirs m Russia was taken by order of Peter 
the Great in 1723, and it was decreed that 
it should be repeated every twenty years. 
In Prussia the practice ot taking a census 
of the population dates from the time ot 
Frederick the Great. The first census oi 
the German Empire was taken in 1871, 
since when theie has been a census, every 
five years iii Germany. Taking ot census 
began m Sweden in 1746, in Denmark in 
1769 and in Spam m 1787. In Groat Britain, 
after proposals had been made and defeat¬ 
ed in 1753, the census was definitely estab¬ 
lished in 1801. The first census of the 
entire British Empire was taken in 1871. 
Turkey began census-taking in 1927. From 
these and similar beginnings in other coun¬ 
tries the institution of the census rapidly 
gained a permanent place in thp organisa- 
tioi^ of nearly all modern States. 

That a system oi census-taking wa^ 
prevailing in ancient India is evident Irom 
Its mention in Kautilya’s "Arthashastia” 
(300 B.C.). Kautiiya describes in detail 
the method ot a count ot the population 
and their household ettccts to gauge the 
military potential ot the countiy, as also 
for purposes ot taxation. Megaslhenes, the 
Greed Ambassadui to India (about 300 B.C.) 
has also recoided the piactice ot special 
officials employed Ly India s rulcis than to 
collect vital statistics.* in Mauiyan times 
(321 to 184 B.C.) there was periodical enu¬ 
meration of the people. Centuries later, 
during the lule ot Gupta Dynasty the cen¬ 
sus had assumed the nature ot a permanent 
counting activ ity. In the region ot Chandra- 
gupta Maurya (lioni 321 B.C.) a depart¬ 
ment for registration ot births and deaths 
had oeen set up. With the advent of Mus¬ 
lim rule in India, the system of census had 
faded away until it was again revived in 
1767 when undei the behest of East India 
Company a rough computation of the popu¬ 
lation of Madras Presidency was under¬ 
taken. The first regular census was taken 
in Madras Presidency in 1822 when the 
East India Company had firmly established 
its hold there. The first systematic attempt 
to ascertain the whole population of India 
was initiated between 1867 and 1872. Though 
by no means a perfect one, it set some pre¬ 
cedents that have been followed threugh- 
ont subsequent censuses, among them the 
habit of using Government officials, receive 
ing no extra pay, for the enumeration. (For 
J.V- a«..« nn, botinrarium of ruoees ten 


has been given to each enumerator in the 
1961 census). The first regular decennial 
census began from 1881. Since then a new 
census has been taken every ten years and 
the tenffi in the senes has just been con* 
eluded. ' 

The 1961 census has been the most 
exhaustive and the most searching in the 
Indian history. It can rightly be cdled the 
largest scientific count ot population and 
the collection of demographic and economic 
data in the world. It will provide vital in¬ 
formation to the Government, industry and 
political parties. It will give a clear pic¬ 
ture of the impact of two Plans on the Ih^s 
of the people and will provide a variety oi 
economic and sociological data of great 
benefit to the future planners. The final 
census document would be of immense value 
not only to demographers bi^t to all whe 
are engaged in the task of national recons¬ 
truction whether in the field of academic 
research or in the practical application ol 
development measures. Indian nation’s true 
portrait will be reflected in the final results 
of the 1961 census and the facts and figures 
will have a great-impact on the future oi 
the countiy. It will provide valuable gui¬ 
dance for India’s development in the years 
to come. 


‘T believe there are still some people 
who think that a democratic State is scarce¬ 
ly distinguishable from the people. 'This, 
however, is a delusion. The State is a col« 
lection ot officials, different for different 
purposes , drawing comfortable incomes so 
long as the status quo is preserved. The 
only alteration they are likely to desire in 
status quo is an increase of bui'eaucracy and 

of the power ol bureaucrats”.—Rusa^ 

* * * 

“Control gives rise to fraud, suppres¬ 
sion of truths intensification of the blade 
market and artificial scardty. Above all. it 
unmans the people and deprives them of 
initiative: it undoes the teaching of self- 

help”.—Mahatma Gandhi 

« » « 

“The prevailing fashion in fiction of 
making heroes or semi-heroes out of delin¬ 
quents, especially juvenile delinquents, is 
salutaiy in a way because it reminds us to 
be indulgent to other people’s shortcomings 
as .well as our own; but pushed too far it 
may become dangerous iiy enlisting f 0 o 
much sympathy for the criminal.’* 



LESSONS OF INDIAN HISTORY 

By HUMAYUN KABIR 

Union Minister of Scientific Research end Cultural Affairs 

(Following is a summary of two lectures delivered by Mr liumayun Kabir 
on February 20 and 21, 1961 under lh Muhini Devi Foundation at 
the Gauhati University — Ed.C&C.) 


India’s past tradition and history have 
given a special meaning to her champion¬ 
ship of the principle of co-existence among 
different peoples and outlooks of the modern 
world. Perhaps the most important lesson 
of Indian history is the way in which 
Indian society has, throughout the ages, 
sought to find a way of reconciling the 
diversities in her life. 

Indian history, has also taught that 
diversity need not be an enemy of unity. 
India’s insistence on the acceptance of co¬ 
existence of different economic and politi¬ 
cal systems and philosophical outlooks in 
international affairs is an attempt to project 
her experience to the world outside. 

Inca’s contemporary attempt to hold a 
balance between diffeient points of view has 
been attributed by some critics to her fear 
of powerful neighbours as well as to a lack 
of intellectual clarity. If fear had been 
the prime consideration. India would have 
sought the alliance of powerful friends. But 
India has refused to do this. Her long his¬ 
tory has taught India that no point of view! 
is wholly correct and very few wholly 
wrong. 

India has never accepted the Hegelian 
division of the real into a set of contradic¬ 
tories and still less Marx’s attempt to 
equate the course of history with Hegel’s 
conceptual analysis. 

Indian history also does not bear out 
the criticism that toleration of differences 
has b^n a source of weakness for India. 
India is perhaps the only country in the 
world today with a continuous tradition of 
emture going back at least six, if not ten, 
thousand years. 

Indian culture is also perhaps the most 
wmposite and complex culture that man 
bas till now evolved. It is trite but true to 
My that India is an epitome of the worid . 
It is the variety OTd diversity of her cul- 
WL.® which has enabled India to survive. 
Whether we apply the test of survival' 
value or of richness and complexity of cul- 
India’s toleration and acceptance of 
differences have been factors of strength. 


As to the course of India’s cultural 
development from the days prior to record¬ 
ed history, it is established that Indians 
have always welcomed contacts with people 
outside the sub-continent. Ancient Indian 
culture is composite in a multiple sense. 
The pattern which emerged out of the link¬ 
ing of the pre-Aiyan and the Aryan is it¬ 
self sufficiently complex but to this are add¬ 
ed the elements which came with contacts 
with the West and the East. 

So long as India accepted the diversity 
of her peoples and had unified th4m in a 
larger whole, she remained one of the majon 
centres of culture and civilization in the 
ancient world. The flowering of the Indian 
genius in what might be called the Age of 
the Buddha, from 500 years before to 500 
years after Christ, -was one of the marvels 
of human history. Even at the time of 
Emperor Harshavardhana, the greatest lati¬ 
tude m religious and social thought and the 
widest toleration for Buddhism, Jainism 
and various forms of the Hindu faith pre¬ 
vailed. Later, however, there w'as a nar¬ 
rowing of interests and a growing rigidity 
in intellectual attitudes and social forms. 

It was perhaps not accidental that the 
decay of ancient India began with the decay 
of the broad toleration and liberality that 
characterised Indian life throughout the 
Buddha Age. 

The first appearance of Islam on the 
Indian scene added to the variety and com¬ 
plexity of Indian life, but did not involve 
any break with the Indian attitude to the 
world. For one thing, Islam did not come 
as a simple or unilinear force nor was it 
completely alien. Islamic culture itself was» 
a result of actiop and counteraction among 
many forces. Besides, Indian philosophy 
had reached as far West as Greece and 
Egypt. There can be little doubt that some 
ot these influences had reached the Arab 
mind. 

By the time Moslem influence became 
dominant in India, Arab Mathematics and 
Science and possibly Arab Philosophy had 
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established more direct contacts with 
Indian achievements in these fields. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Moslems came to India not as conquerors 
but as traders and navigators. 

For over a thousand years there had 
been contact between the Moslem and the 
Hindu and their common life profoundly 
affected the form and content of their 
society. Every Indian of today, whether 
Moslem or Hindu, is in a sense the inheri¬ 
tor of common heritage. 

So long as these two major ingredients 
of Indian life lived at peace in the Middle 
Ages everything was well with India. For 
many Europeans India was in this age a 
promisedland where all religions were res¬ 
pected and man lived a life of ease and 
cuituie. 

Akbar was able to establish a magnifi¬ 
cent Empire because he worked in conform¬ 
ity vith the genius of India and sought to 
combine in one system all diver.se religious 
and linguKstic gioups. Aurangzeb, though 
a man of great individual ability, failed to 
pre.serve that Empire because he denied the 
Indian tradition of toleration of differences 
and sought to exalt the Indian-born Moslem 
above both the Hindu and the Moslem 
immigrant. 

The advent of the Wt.st .since the begin¬ 
nings of the sixteenth century has profound¬ 
ly affected Indian national history. The 
most important contribution of the West is 
a new' scientific outlook w'hich even if not 
unknowm to India had never before become 
pervasive m Indian society. 

The impact of the scientific attitude has 
tor ever shattered the old moulds of our 
thought and initiated fai-reaching changes 
in production and distribution, in social 
relations and in religious attitudes. Ideas 
of equality have transformed relations bet¬ 
ween groups and individuals. 

The principles of Indian society are 
being reconstituted and a new meaning 
given to India's age-old search for achiev¬ 
ing unity and harmony in the midst of 
diversity. 

The astonishing transformation of the 
human situation, brought about as a result 
of the scientific advances, has, however, 
brought with it attendant dangers that 
threatened the very survival of man. A 
situation has been created whore different 
fiCoples with different outlooks must learn 


to tolerate if not also to respect one ani 
other. In the context of technological uni-* 
fication of the world the principle of co¬ 
existence preached by India through the 
ages has assumed a new urgency and im¬ 
portance. 

The experience of India has shown 
time and again that the acceptance of 
diversity and co-existence of differences 
can alone ensure the survival of man. 
When Buddhi.sm and Hinduism flourished 
side by side as in the days of Asoka or 
Harsha India also flourished. When one 
sought to curb the other both in the end 
suffered. Similarly, when Akbar found a 
formula for the co-existence of Hinduism 
and Islam, India attained the greatest 
height of mediaeval culture. When in 
Aurangzeb’s i-egime their cooperation was 
disrupted. India again fell on evil days. 
Toleration and co-existence explain the 
astonishing continuity of Indian culture and 
offer the hope that man can survive in 
spite of the ideological differences which 
today divide the world. 

Authoritarianism, denial of opportunity 
to all and the restriction of knowledge to 
selected groups Have been three of the 
major factors for India’s misfortune in the 
past. Denial of opportunity to all members 
of the community deprived society of the 
services of some of its ablest members 
Ekalabya was a genius and in spite of social 
disabilities achieved mastery through his 
own efforts. He was nowever denied the 
result of his labour through social snob¬ 
bery. It was not Ekalabya alone who suffer¬ 
ed but society as a whole for it lost the 
services of an exceptionally gifted member 
who could have contributed greatly to the; 
general welfare. . 

Whenever opportunities are restricted 
it means that some with the equality of 
leadership cannot reach the top. Nothing 
is more harmful for the community tHan 
weak and inept leadership and we have in 
Indian history many examples of the 
suffering of the people because of ineffec¬ 
tual rulors. In the past a weak or vicious 
king ineant suffering for his own people but 
today ineffective leadership in one country 
may even lead to world conflagration. 

Restriction of knowledge to special sec¬ 
tions of the people follow from the denial 
of equal opportunity to all. Those in 
authority soon realise that Imowledge is 
power and seek to guard sucdi knowle^^ is 
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their exclusive preserve. Th-i gap between 
the privileged minority and the rest of the 
people increases continually till in the end 
the community is overtaken by disaster. 

Restriction of knowledge to small 
groups also tends to the loss of all know¬ 
ledge. India was a pioneer in many fields of 
knowledge but was overtaken by other 
countries which aimed at the general disse- 
mination of knowledge. At finst the Arab 
countries and later Europe sought to make 
knowledge universal. Arab decline began 
with the restriction of knowledge to privi¬ 
leged groups but Europe marched steadily 
forward by expanding the facilities of edu¬ 
cation till opportunity has today become co- 
terminus with society. In Indian society a 
microscopic minority was highly intellec¬ 
tual but the majority who were denied 
knowledge were inevitably denied privi¬ 
leges. This created an unstable society 
which like an inverted pyramid resting on 
its apex was iip.set again and again by 
attacks from outside or disturbances from 
within. 

Denial of opportunity and restriction of 
knowledge also foster fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies within the community. Because people 
are divided in terms of pnvileges, social 
cohesion among members of the commun¬ 
ity is lost. Historians have pointed out that 
one major leason why Indian armies in 
spite of their bravery were often defeated 
by invading forces was the lack of cohesion 
among Indian troops. Wlierc ah entire 
people are involved no invader however 
powerful can make an easy conquest. In 
Indian history on the other hand the majo¬ 
rity of the people showed little interest or 
concern for the fate of their armies. Be¬ 
cause fighting was the prerogative of a 
special section, other sections of the people 
felt little or no‘response in defending the 
country. 

The authoritarian structure of society 
has also led to undue dependence on the 
leadership of single individuals. Loyalty*/ 
has been directed not to the country or the 
state but to a person.'/ By contrast western 
countries have developed loyalty to the 
state and not to the individual. Tn a west- 
®J^®rmy the death of a general has little 
effect on the soldiers who often achieve 
victory even after the loss of the general, 
to Indian armies the defeat or capture of 
w general meant immediate rout of the 
•M«e army. Dara Shiko’s wtonlng army 


began to fly when a rumour spread that 
Dara Shiko had been killed. 

Personality cult has also encouraged 
the tendency to acquiesce with evil. . Be¬ 
cause we depended exclusively on our 
leaders we left it to them to think and act 
and were content only to follow. Even 
when wc saw evil and disapproved of it we 
waited for those in authority to take the 
first step to check it. Because loyalty was 
to a person rather than to a principle even 
a hero like Bhishma did not intervene to 
stop the outrage on Draupadi in the Kau- 
rava court. 

Undue exaltation of the individual 
leads to exaggeration of his virtues so long 
as hr is in power and undue condemnation 
when he tails from power. Th..^ is not the 
normal human approach where leaders are 
accepted with their qualities and they faults 
but we seek to create a demi god or an in¬ 
human person. Complete dependence on 
the leader during the period of his ascen¬ 
dency leads to loss of initiative and incen¬ 
tive among the followers. The recognition 
of the leader as the first among equals has 
not yet become the general Indian attitude. 

Restriction of knowiedgo to selected 
groups has also led to the growth of intel¬ 
lectual snobbeiy among the privileged and 
passivity among the masses. In the earlier 
phases of Indian hii-tory the Indian people 
were not afraid of leainmg from others. 
They travelled to the farthest regions of the 
world but soon Indians became averse to 
learning from others and withdrew within 
♦heir shells. A voyage across the sea be¬ 
came a social crime and knowledge from 
outside almost untouchable. 

Because of her failure to draw upon 
the increasing knowledge rf people outside 
India she fell behind in technology, her 
economy was weakened and her defences 
could not stand attacks from outside. The 
Europeans triumphed not because of supe¬ 
rior bravely but because of superior tech¬ 
nology and military craft. Bnti.sh Indus¬ 
tries prevailed over Indian industries not 
only because of diseriminatoi-y laws passed 
by the British but because of the superior 
technology which followed the invention of 
the steam engine and the spinning and the 
weaving mills. 

With the attainment of independence it 
has become a majoi: objective of the Indian 

(Cot.tinui^ on page 310) 



DNIYEDSITY EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 

By Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao 


In recent years, there has been a great 
deal of talk in the country about the inci¬ 
dence of unemployment among university 
graduates. The impression has been creat¬ 
ed that somehow the universities are res¬ 
ponsible for creating this problem of the 
educated unemployed; and it has been sug¬ 
gested that they could remedy the situation 
partly by restricting admissions and partly 
by reorienting the education they offer in 
the direction of imparting a greater degree 
of employability to their graduates. Any¬ 
way there is no denying the fact that this 
relation of university education to employ¬ 
ment has become a matter of acute public 
interest and universities can no longer 
ignore the problem on the ground that they 
are only engaged in education and have no 
concern with the employment of those to 
whom they impart education. 

It is however good to get at the facts 
first. There are no complete statistics of 
employment and unemployment among 
graduates. It is however possible to get 
some idea on the subject by looking at the 
statistics of the unemployed who are on the 
live registers of the Employment Exchanges 
in the country. Thus we find that in 1956, 
the last year for which complete data are 
available, against 688072 persons who either 
passed the Matriculation or the Intermedi¬ 
ate or the B.A. examination that year, no 
less than 221,500 persons were shown as un¬ 
employed on the live registers. This means 
about 33 per cent. It does not mean how¬ 
ever that one in three is unemployed, for 
the live register does not refer only to those 
who have passed during the year 1956 but 
also includes the unemployed among all 
those who have passed in previous years. 
But the interesting thing to note in these 
figures is that it is not only graduates who 
are unemployed but also matriculates; and 
the incidence of unemployment appeals to 
be greater among the matriculates, judging 
from the fact that the percentage of the 
unemployed ' on the live register to the 
number passed is 50.7 per cent in their case 
as compared to only 26.3 per cent in the 
case of graduates. Evidently it is possible 
to be unemployed without going to a uni¬ 
versity and the chances of unemployment 
seem to diminish rather than increase as 
one passes from matriculation to gradua¬ 
tion. I have no doubt that the chances of 
unemployment must be eVen greater as one 


goes down from matriculation to lower 
levels of education. 

There is, however, no denying the facH 
that a significant number of graduates are 
unemployed; and this is naturally a matter 
of concern, especially in view of the fact 
that public funds are incurred in their 
education. It is also a fact that an unem¬ 
ployed graduate is likely to be a greater 
source of social and political unrest than an 
unemployed non-graduate and this is not 
likely to facilitate oim economic develop¬ 
ment with peace and stability. It is, there- 
force, worthwhile finding out why there is 
unemployment among university graduates 
and then suggest what should be done to 
stop it. 

An analysis made by the Directorate 
General of Resettlement and Employment 
of the unemployed graduates on the live 
register of Employment Exchanges showed 
that more than 70 per cent of them were 
pass graduates, 48.5 per cent being B.A.s 
and 22.7 per cent being B.Sc.s, B.Coms. ac¬ 
counted for another 12.9 per cent. Thus it 
is clear that what nTay be described as just 
general education or perhaps more correctly* 
non-specialised education seems to make 
for a smaller degree of employability than 
speciali.sed education that leads to either 
Hons, degrees or professional degrees. 

When I was Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Delhi, I got carried out an 
employment survey of the graduates of the 
University of Delhi, the inquiry being con¬ 
fined to the graduates of 1950 and 1954. Ae 
this survey was carried out with the co¬ 
operation and assistance of the Directorate 
(>neral of Resettlement and Employment, 
it was possible to have a wide coverage and 
graduates contacted included not only those 
resident in Delhi but also outside, no lesa 
than 50 per cent of the entire body of 
graduates of these two years having been 
interviewed. It is true that Delhi Univer¬ 
sity is only one among 41 Indian Univer¬ 
sities and pur graduates do not form more 
than 4 per'cent of the entire body of gra¬ 
duates in the country. It is also, true that 
employment conditions in Delhi are some¬ 
what better than in other cities due to 
presence here of the Central Government 
with its ever expanding departments. All 
the same, this is the first time in India that 
such an intensive study has been made of 
the employment conditions of univeik^ 
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p-aduates and the facts revealed by the 
study do throw light on some of the more 
mportant aspects of the problems of the 
iducated employed and unemployed per¬ 
sons. I hope, therefore, you will bear with 
Tie if I share with you some of the facts 
emerging from this study. 

The Delhi University survey has shown 
that no less than 96.3 per cent of the gra¬ 
duates of 1950 are found to be employed 
in 1958, the corresponding figure for the 
1954 graduates being 90.5 per cent. The 
incidence of unemployment is higher for 
the 1954 graduates, thus showing clearly 
that the chances of getting employment 
improve with time for the graduate. It is 
interesting to note that the incidence of 
unemployment was greater for women 
graduates, varying from 12 per cent for 
those seeking employment from the gradu¬ 
ates of 1950 to 21 per cent for those of 
1954. At this rate it looks as if women are 
going to figure in increasing measure in 
the problems of the educated unemployed. 

The second interesting fact that the 
survey has shown is that the bulk of the 
graduates go in for paid employment rather 
set up their own trades, business or occu¬ 
pations. Thus as many as 80.8 per cent of 
the 1950 graduates were employed as 
against only 13.3 per cent who were self- 
employed, the corresponding figures for 
the 1954 graduates being 84.1 per cent and 
10.2 per cent respectively. University 
education evidently does not seem to pro¬ 
mote the art of entrepreneurship or in the 
alternative the commercial and industrial 
community does not seem to care much for 
university education. Neither alternative 
can be a cause for satisfaction in a develop¬ 
ing econon^y, more especially when it lays 
so much stress on small industries. 

When we look at the nature of the em¬ 
ployment that graduates have, some light 
is thrown on the relation between the 
existing system of education and the kind 
of employment it seems to lead up to. Thus 
60 per cent of the graduates of 1950 now 
occupy professional and technical positions, 
and 25.1 per cent clerical positions; only 
9.8 per cent occupy administrative, execu¬ 
tive and managerial position. For the 
1954 graduates, the position is as expected, 
a litUe worn, those holding clerical posi¬ 
tions being as much as 40.8 per cent. Lest 
some of the readers get unduly impressed 
by the phrase ‘professional and tecluiical 
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position’. I must add that the bulk of t^ 
refers to teachers, the rest comprising 
investigators and technical assistants. 

When we examine the academic quali¬ 
fications of those who have taken to cleri¬ 
cal occupations, we find that nearly two 
thirds of the Pass graduates of 1950 had 
become clerks, the corresponding figure for 
1954 graduates being nearer 70 per cent. 
An interesting sidelight on science educa¬ 
tion is thrown by the fact that nearly 60 
per cent of the B.Sc. Pass graduates of 
both 1950 and 1954 have taken to clerical 
occupations. When these figures for tha 
Delhi survey are taken in conjunction witW 
the figures I gave earlier of the dominance 
of Pass graduates among the unemployed 
graduates on the live register in the em¬ 
ployment exchanges of the country as a 
whole, it is clear that Pass degrees—and, 
these constitute the larger portion df out 
graduates—do not help to secure employ¬ 
ment and, if they do, they only lead to 
clerical occupations for which in fact, the 
university education is not especially 
necessary. 

Finally I may add that the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity Survey has shown that the link 
between the field of specialisation and the 
job secured becomes greater the better the 
class of the degree. Thus, first classes and 
second classes have a better chance of get¬ 
ting employment of a kind wheie they feel 
their university education is of some usO 
than third classes. Similarly, also theis 
earnings are better. I must add that the 
silver lining in the cloud lies in the fact 
that given time, graduates without very 
high initial qualifications do, move up to 
both specialised jobs and jobs with higher 
earnings, thus showing that job experience 
is as relevant to good employment as a 
high standard of university education. 

I may now sum up the results of my 
study of University education and employ¬ 
ment. The situation is not as bad as popu-t 
lar opinion depicts it. Graduates get 
employment and in course of time, most of 
them get some kind of employment. What 
is distressing however is that in the case of 
Pass graduates and of graduates with low 
academic records, employment takes time 
and even when it comes it is not of ei^er 
an interesting or even of a reasonably 
remunerative character. Also there is no 
connection whatever between the general 
education obtained‘in the university and 
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the functional requirements of the employ¬ 
ment secured subsequently. And such 
graduates constitute quite an appreciable 
portion, in fact a majority, of all university 
graduates. The situation is worsened by 
the fact that this kind of general educa¬ 
tion, which of course has some cultural 
and citizenship values, can be obtained 
after office hours through evening colleges 
and correspondence courses. There is no 
reason why time and moiu’y should be 
spent by such persons in the universities. 
Another reason for the lack of employ¬ 
ment of some university graduates is their 
lack of any vocational aim and their fai¬ 
lure to discover their special aptitudes or 
prepare thcm.selves for the cullI\'a1 ion of 
their abilities. Finally,—and this is an im¬ 
portant cause of graduate unemployment— 
is that the educated persons are seeking 
employment only in urban areas, as the 
type of employment .sought by them falls 
at present aImo.st solely within the pattern 
of employment obtaining in these areas. 
Not only does this attitude on the part of 
graduates wonsen the employment situa¬ 
tion, it also deprives the rural areas of 
educated personnel and prevents the inte¬ 
grated and oven development of the coun¬ 
try. 

What is the remedy? Obviously you 
cannot expect me to aive 7 'nii a solution tn 
this mo.st complicated rroblcm. I would 
venture, however, to give a few nointei'; 
that may help in the s('lutu)n. Thus T 
would suggest: 

(1) Courses must gradually be 
removed from universities and examina¬ 
tion standards altered so as to eliminate 
all third classes. 

(2/ Students joining a college should, 
in the initial stages as well as subsequently, 
have the bf^nelit of vocational counselling, 
preferably through their own teachers who 
may have e.vpert aUvicc' for the purpoiie. 

(3) The proportion of scii ntitic and 
professional education should be increased 
in the universities, 

(4) University students must be ori¬ 
ented not to look with a hostile eye on 
rural employment and sitnu’tancousjy 
amenities of rural life .rifuld be unproved 
so as to make rural t‘ui|,'ioyinent less un¬ 
attractive. 

(5) Evening colUyi's and correspond¬ 
ence courses should be provided for em¬ 
ployed workers. 


Ultimately of course the only remedjfi 
is economic development. If we go ahead! 
with accelerating the pace of economic! 
development and at the same time making 
full time university education more pro¬ 
fessional and scientific on the one hand and 
more directed to the cultivation of logic, 
reasoning and initiative on the other, I am 
sure we would have solved the riddle of 
the right relation between university edu¬ 
cation and employment. 


Lessons of Indian History 

[Continued from page 307) 
people to build up democratic institutions 
where equality of opportunity and univer- 
.sality of knowledge would guard against 
the repetition of the past tragedies of Indian 
history. The Indian renaissance began when 
the doors of knowledge were thrown open 
to all. India stood up against the mightiest 
empire in histoiy and refused to compro¬ 
mise. The result was the achievement of 
Indian independence and the establishment 
of the Indian Republic. Free India has 
declared that all her citizens shall be equal 
in the eye of law, enjoy equal opportimities 
in education, wealth and welfare and 
work for fieedom and prosperity of the 
world through peaceful and democratic 
methods. 


Under the pressure of long and painful 
disease, poverty has been to me its own 
exceeding great remand; it has soothed my 
afflictions, it has multiplied and refined my 
enjoyments, it has given me the habit of 
wishing to discover the good and the beauti¬ 
ful in all that meets and surrounds me. 

—Coleridge 

# * « 

It is with life as with a play—it mat¬ 
ters not how long the action is put out, 

but how good the acting is.—Seneca 
* * ‘ » 

Books are the legacies that a great 

goniu.': leaves to mankind, which are deli- 

vert'd down front generation to generation, 
a.s nrosonis 'to the posterity of those who 
are yet unborn.—Joseph Addison 

The Fortune of a book depends upon 
the plo.Qsiire it affords the reader.—^Terence 

A good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit, embalmed and treasur¬ 
ed up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

-MUtoa 



INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

By B. SHIVA RAO 


Does our foreign policy, formulated in 
the early years of independence, call for 
any revision or modification in the light of 
the revolutionary changes which have 
subsequently taken place in the world? 
This question has been discussed in recent 
months not only with increasing interest but 
also with a measure of anxiety, »ven by 
people who freely acknowledge Mr. Nehru’s 
prestige as a statesman of world rank and 
influence. 

Eleven years ago, the Prime Minister 
defined his foreign policy as “a combination 
of idealism with national interest”. Ela¬ 
borating on this, he declared that “the pur¬ 
suit of peace”, to which he gave the highest 
importance, was to be sought “not through 
alignment with any major Power or group 
of Powers, but through an independent 
approach to each controversial or disputed 
issue”. He mentioned four specific aima 
to which India attributed particular signi¬ 
ficance; (a) the liberation of subject peo¬ 
ples; (b) the maintenance of freedom, both 
national and individual; (c) the elimination 
of racial discrimination; and (d) a campaign 
against want, disease and ignorance in the 
world’s backward and underdeveloped 
regions. 

It was an admiiable statement of free 
India’s outlook in a world which had gone 
through the ghastly experience of two 
world wars in a single generation. The 
four objectives mentioned above were 
obviously of extreme importance, especial¬ 
ly from the standpoint of a newly-emanci¬ 
pated country like India. 

Non-Alignment 

In the early years of independence, 
India’s representatives at the U.N. made 
earnest attempts to practise non-alignment, 
voting on the merits of each issue. As 
pointed out by Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
and Mr. B. N. Rau, in proof of the genuine¬ 
ness of this policy, India voted as often per¬ 
haps with the U.S. and the Western demo¬ 
cracies as with the Soviet Union. The Com¬ 
monwealth being a free association of free 
countries, bound together chiefly by an 
acceptance of the democratic way of life, 
its membership imposed no obligation to 
support other imits or vote with them. 

The liberation of subject peoples, in 
whidi India has displayed a vital interest, 


has made considerable progress in the last 
decade. One should not ignore the great 
fact that since the end of World War II, Of 
the world’s 700 million dependent people 
not more than 100 million are now denied 
freedom. The vast majority of subject 
nations have achitived sovoieign status, in 
accordance with the principles of the UJ^. 
Charter. Nothing perhaps reflects this 
change more vivitlly than the presence in the 
U.N., as full-fledged member-states, of nu-» 
merous former British colonies—a fact to 
which Mr. Macmillan made a telling refer¬ 
ence at the last session of the General 
Assembly. Colonialism is disappearing at 
a rate which would have been regarded as 
impossible before the last war. 

It is not only Britain that can point to 
the large slices of territory in Asia * and 
Africa where she has relinquished her 
imperial authority; France’s considerable 
Colonial Empire in Africa has shrunk from 
four million square miles to less than a mU- 
lion in the post-war era; while Holland, 
Italy and Denmark have in varying degrees 
yielded to the spirit of the times. 

The Congo is holding our attention at 
the present moment because of Belgium’s 
unwise handling of a problem which has 
created a situation of menacing proportions; 
while South Africa ar.d Portugal have re¬ 
mained completely impervious to the libe¬ 
ralising influences which have swept over 
the globe as a result of the creation of the 
U.N. Nevertheless, there is the heartening 
reality that of 220 million people in Africa, 
no less than 178 million have attained poli¬ 
tical independence in the course of a little 
more than a decade, 

India must of cour.se support the de¬ 
mand for the liquidation of colonialism 
throughout the world, as she did in the last 
session of the General Assembly. But a 
general resolution such as was passed on 
that occasion, however commendable for 
its progressive intention, may not reflect a 
practical approach. The burden of self- 
government or independence will prove too 
heavy for a people untrained for its com¬ 
plex and manifold (asks; a period of econo¬ 
mic. social and educational progress is 
essential for smooth transition from colo¬ 
nial status to complete freedom. 

In referring to the liquidation of colo¬ 
nialism, another point deserves mention. At 
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the Bandung Conference in 1955, when a 
resolution somewhat similar to the one now 
passed by the General Assembly was under 
discussion. Ceylon’s then Prime Minister, 
Sir John Kotelawala, sought a widening of 
the definition of colonialism so as to include 
territories absorbed by the Communist 
Powers. Mr. Nehru was then the chief 
opponent of such an extension of the mean¬ 
ing of the term; only a few weeks ago, he 
reiterated in the Lok Sabha this earlier 
stand of his. 

The distressing fact is that in recent 
years our interpretation of non-alignment 
has been singularly unconvincing to a large 
number of people in India and abroad. 
Our record on Hungary and Tibet does no 
credit to the policy-makers of the External 
Affairs Ministry. The suppression of 
human rights in Tibet failed to secure from 
us support for even a mild resolution in 
the last session of the General Assembly. 

Mention of Tibet brings me to another 
major weakness in our foreign policy. 
China's activities in Tibet, subsequent to 
that country’s subjugation in 1950, have 
seriously imperilled our security. Three 
major roads to Lhasa, from the east, north 
and west, were built by the Communist 
rulers immediately in the wake of the tra¬ 
gic Tibetan episode—roads over difficult 
Himalayan terrain at a height of fifteen 
thousand feet or more. That was only the 
first step towards the domination of South 
Asia. 

Chinese Expansionism 

The systematic manner in which China 
has undei Laken road construction in the 
last decade cannot be without an ulterior 
purpose. These roads are obviously for 
strategic use at such time as she feels readj^ 
to embark on the next stage of her expan¬ 
sionism. Along the entire Himalayan bor-^ 
ders, from Ladakh to NEFA, subsidiary 
roads have been built in recent years, con¬ 
necting every pass that leads into India. 
There is, in addition, a chain of aerodromes 
all along the region. The completion of 
the Peking-Lhasa railway, expected some 
time this year (much ahead of schedule), 
will mark the end of the preparatory phase 
of China’s aggressive policy. 

Competent observers estimate China’s 
present military strength at between four 
and six million regular troops, with another 
fifteen or twenty million home guards. Her 
Jr force is powerful—jt is believed to be 


next in size only to that of the Soviet Union, 
the U.S.A. and Britain. She is building a 
fleet of submarines, many of which, as 
Mr. Chou En-lai took care to infonrt 
Burma’s Premier U Nu during his visit to 
Rangoon in the summer of 1960, are being 
fitted with the most advanced propulsion. 
Some two thousand scientists are reported 
to be under training in China in the tech¬ 
niques of nuclear warfare. 

It is in the light of such sinister deve¬ 
lopments that India must mould her foreign 
policy. Unfortunately, through unwilling¬ 
ness to grasp their significance in time, we 
have wasted precious years in spite of clean 
warnings about China’s aggressive inten¬ 
tions. An expert committee, as Dr. Kunzni 
once remarked in a Rajya Sabha debate on 
Tibet, had as early as in 1951 recommended 
precautionary measures to strengthen our 
Himalayan defences. These were more or 
less completely ignored until the summer of 
1958, as was Girja Shankar Bajpai’s whole¬ 
some advice against placing implicit trust in 
China’s professions of friendship, throughi 
all the years that he was Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral of the External Affairs Ministry. 

We must be istemly realistic in regard 
to defence matters. I do not believe that 
India can by herself discharge (in addition 
to maintaining her on defences) the heavy 
responsibilities she has assumed for protect¬ 
ing Nepal and Bhutan, except at a ruinous 
cost. Even as a measure of self-protection, 
one would expect our Government to grasp 
the initiative in seeking a positive under¬ 
standing with Pakistan, Nepal and Bhutan. 

Our primary concern in shaping foreign 
policy must necessarily be India’s security. 
In the situation that has developed, the 
settlement of our disputes with Pakistan 
will greatly diminish our present responsi¬ 
bilities (and therefore our expenditure) in 
Kashmir, enabling us thereby to concent 
trate against a new threat of rapidly grow-4 
ing proportions. If India and some of her 
northern neighbours could come together 
for the purpose of making joint efforts ton 
their mutual benefit in several fields, in¬ 
cluding defence, she might be able to build 
up a force sufficiently strong to exercise a 
restraining influence on China. Today our 
Government does not seem to recognise tha 
need for such a positive, forward policy. 
Isolation 

On the other hand, we have allowed 
ouriselves in the last ten yean to be xnano- 
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teuvred by China into a position of isola¬ 
tion. The Government, for over four years, 
suppressed from both Parliament and the 
public the warning contained in the official 
correspondence between the two Govern¬ 
ments and released it for publication only 
in 1958. In the last twelve months, China 
has been making great efforts to persuade 
Nepal and Burma to believe in her peace¬ 
ful intentions; they remind me of a passage 
in E. V. Tarle’s History of Diplomacy, 
“. . .aggi’essors often conclude friendly 
agreements with prospective victims to lull 
their vigilance, as both Hitler and Napoleon 
did”. 

“Challenging years”, to use Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy’s phrase, lie ahead of us—challenging 
for India as much as for the U.S.A. Eveiy 
challenge means a fresh opportunity. India 
built up her reputation in the early years 
of the U.N. through a foreign policy that 
impressed the other members of the organ¬ 
isation by its sincerity. She can again 
play a similarly useful role in the immedi¬ 
ate future, if she recaptures the position of 
moral influence in the world organisation 
that once was hers. But this cannot be 
achieved so long as we are open to the 
charge of observing double standards, with 
an obvious leaning towards the Communist 
bloc. 

It is a new world in which India is 
called upon to function, a world altered 
beyond recognition in the past decade. One 
of the most striking changes of this period 
is vividly mirrored in the present composi¬ 
tion of the U.N, whose membership has al¬ 
most doubled in ten years, from 51 to 99. 
Even more significant than the rapid in¬ 
crease in membership is the shift in the 
importance of groups in the world organ¬ 
isation. Asia and Africa, whose voice and 
influence were subdued in the early years, 
have now between them 43 members. 

India can hope to exercise a wise influ¬ 
ence in the U.N. only if she pursues the 
path of non-alignment in a manner that is 
convincing to her fellow members. Non- 
alignment, like justice, must not only be 
practised but must appear to be practised. 
In this field we must acknowledge failure. 
Our second failure has been in regard to 
China. By her recent moves, India is at¬ 
tempting to isolate herself from her neigh¬ 
bours. The makers of our foreign policy 
have not seen clearly enough that the dan- 
gw to our security js and will be from 
China, not Pakistan. 


Bearing in mind these failures, which 
are proving costly, the shaping of India’s 
foreign policy shoiUd no longer be the close 
preserve of the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Krishna Menon. There must be close and 
frequent contacts with men like Acharya 
Kripalani, Mr. Rajagopalachari and Mr. 
Jayaprakash Narayan and a few leaders 
outside the Congress before final decisions 
are taken on the important issues facing 
the world. Only thus can the Prime Min¬ 
ister hope to receive full national backing 
for his foreign policy. 

(Courtesy: Ulustrated Weekly of India) 


BEING ORDERLY FAYS 

One advantage of having life run along 
in good order is that good order tends to 
get the most out of things with the least 
labour. 

It is 2,300 years since an Athenian 
writer gave as an example of disorder the 
actions of a farmer who threw into hia 
granaiy barley and wheat and peas to¬ 
gether, and then, when he wanted barley 
bread or wheaten bread of pea soup, had 
to pick them grain by grain, instead of 
having them separately laid up. 

Discipline helps us to establish a pat¬ 
tern. Deep in us we dislike chaos. 

When we succeed in forming a pattern 
it becomes familiar and comforting. 

By following it we find that we can 
solve more problems with fewer false 
starts. We learn the pleasure to be found 
in a symmetrical life. 
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SHIP EXAMINATIONS (l955-*60) 

Containing Questions & Answers on RngUsh, 
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Mathematics, with an elahorate Appendix on 
General Knowledge. Current Topics & Portfolios. 
By B. SANYAL, M.A., B.L. 
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Rd., Caloutta-30. • 




Asians And Democracy 

By U Nu 

Prime Mini$ter of Burma 

(Following ii n iuvnnary of the speech delivered by Prime Minister U Nu before the 
Indian Council oj World Ajjairs, New Delhi on November 14, /9(50— Ed. C & C.) 


During the last few years, quite a lew 
westerners have asked me the question: Do 
you consider that Asians avx* fit for demo¬ 
cracy? Eveiy lime this question is asked, 
I have some difficulty in controlling mysclt, 
particularly where the nationality of the 
questioner raises doubts as to his right to 
ask such a question. What upsets n»e about 
this question is its patronising tone. It 
implies that there is some sort of lest w'hich 
can be applied to all peoples, and that in 
applying it, the peoples of the West pass it. 
while the others fail to meet the required 
standard. It almost suggests a kind of poli¬ 
tical apartheid which I instinctively reject. 

Nor IS there the slightest basis for such 
an ins’nuation. If we take a good look at 
the nations ot the West, we find that barely 
half of them are practising demociacies 
today, and that in only a handful of them 
has democracj' been firmly established. In 
view of this state of affairs, it would be 
just as permissible foi us to ask “Are 
Westerners fit for democracy?" But of 
course w’c do not ask it because we rcalise 
that it would not be a fair question. It 
would not be fair because we knovv that 
the democratic system of Government, 
though the most desirable, is at the same 
time the most difficult foim of Government 
to operate. No amount of academic study 
of democracy will by itself produce a 
democratic society. Democracy simply 
cannot be forced on a people, however 
enlightened the rulers may be. The basic 
principles of democracy have to be applied 
in each country in such a way as to suit 
local conditions, local beliefs and local cus¬ 
toms. This means a slow process of gradual 
growth, and of education of the people. 
That is why, if we look into the record of 
those countries in which democracy has 
been firmly established, we will find that 
it has taken them hundreds of yeais to get 
where they arc today. Most of the coun¬ 
tries of Asia have been independent for 
just over a decade. This fact makes doubly 
unfair the question “Are Asians fit for 
democracy?” I suppose the correct answer 
to this question, even if it sounds a little 
facetious, is “Ask me in a few hundred 
years time, and I will tell you not only 


whether the Asians but all the other peo¬ 
ples ol the world are fit for democracy.” 

Now, what is it that makes democracy 
so difficult to practise? Democracy may be 
bii'ddly described as freedom to do as one 
pleases subject to the legitimate rights and 
iriteiests of others. In other words, it in¬ 
volves self-restraint, tolerance and forbear¬ 
ance, ihiee virtues with which, imfortun- 
ately, human nature is not richly endowed. 
We know how difficult it is to practise 
these virtues within the confines of our 
own homes. How much mom difficult then 
must >t be for them to be practised by an 
entire people, at all levels, from the lop to 
bottom. To these inherent frailties of 
human nature has to be added the corrupt¬ 
ing influence of power. It is this combina¬ 
tion which has been responsible for the 
failuie of many of promising experiment 
in democracy. I speak here not only from 
my observations of (developments in other 
countries, but from our own experience in 
Burma. Until we learn to combat this vici¬ 
ous combination, I fear there will be no 
future for democracy. 

In practical terms, it means that a 
Government brought to power through a 
demociatic election must continue to pursue 
the democratic path throughout its period 
ot office. It will naturally wish to remain 
in office after the term for which it has 
been elected, but it must rely entirely on 
the vote for this twrpose, and eschew all 
other means to perpetuate itself in power. 
This means not only that it must retain the 
confidence of the people, but that it must 
also give the opposition parties a fair chance 
to criticise the Government actions, to 
make their programmes and policies toovm 
to the electorate and to organize them¬ 
selves. If in its eagerness to retain power, 
it uses that power to stifle the opposition, it 
is no longer treading the path of demo¬ 
cracy, but is moving towards dictatorship. 
If, in its eagerness to retain power, it pre¬ 
vents the Courts from administering jus¬ 
tice strictly according to the laws of the 
land, it is no longer treading the path of 
democracy, but is heading towards a «iicta- 
torship. And if it interferes with fair 
newspaper reporting and comment, it If 
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abandoning the path of democracy and tak¬ 
ing to the road of dictatorship. In other 
words, a democratic Government must at 
all times resist the temptation to use its 
power and control of the State machinery 
in order to gain unfair advantage over its 
opponent and critics. It must recognise 
that it is inherent in the democratic system 
that another pai-ty may be brought to 
power at the next election, and it must 
work to produce those conditions in which 
the transfer of power to the new Govern¬ 
ment may take place smoothly and peace¬ 
fully. A truly democratic Government 
must therefore be thinking not only of its 
own party interests, but also of the long 
range interests of the country, particularly 
the need to perpetuate the democratic sys¬ 
tem of Government. However, large may 
be its majority in the Parliament, it must 
have proper regard for the views and feel¬ 
ings of the opposition groups. Indeed, the 
larger its majority, the greater is the need 
for this to be observed. 

But if, instead of doing these things, it 
became drunk with its power, and uses the 
State machinery to oppress all those who 
happen to disagree with its policy; if as so 
often happens in such cases, its leaders fall 
prey to wine, women, gambling and cor¬ 
ruption, then that Government will not 
only have forfeited the confidence of the 
people, hut even more serious, it will have 
led the country towards a dictatorship, and 
will have doomed it to change its Govejn- 
ment by violent revolution, since there is 
no other alternative open to the people. A 
classic instance of such a chain of events is 
that of China where the Kuomintang Gov¬ 
ernment, having made such a promising 
start, fell prey to the evils mentioned above, 
and lost the confidence of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple. Thereafter, it perpetuated itself in 
power through undemocratic means, but 
despite .the receipt of massive foreign 
assistance, it was finally overthrown by the 
present Communist Government. History 
has since then furnished us with other ins¬ 
tances of the same kind, but I do think it 
is necessary for me to particularise for the 
purpose of this talk. 

In the final analysis, the success or 
failure of a democratic experiment dependq 
on the human element. Good men are 
essential to the successful working of a 
democracy. As I see it, human frailties, 
•nd particularly addiction to one or more of 


the main human vices—wine, women, 
gambling and corruption—is the greatest 
threat to democracy in Asia today. Having 
come to power by democratic means, many 
of our leaders have fallen prey to. these 
evils, and have thereby forfeited t' ' confid¬ 
ence of their peoples. In a long e; blished 
democracy, such a Government would be 
thrown out by the electorate at the next 
election if not before. But in countries 
where a long tradition of democracy does 
not exist, these same corrupted leaders are 
only too often tempted to evade the demo¬ 
cratic consequences of their conduct by 
adopting unfair means to perpetuate them¬ 
selves in power. Eveiy success in that 
direction spells danger to democracy, and 
if it continues long enough, the road is 
wide open to revolution and eventual dicta¬ 
torship. In Burma we have a saying 
“Only a gold cup is good enough to hold a 
lion’s fat.’’ Similarly, only good men can 
successfully operate a democratic system of 
Government. Therefore, if we want demo¬ 
cracy to survive we must ensure that those 
we elect are men or women of proved 
moral integrity. Without it, democraqr 
will always rest on frail and uncertain 
foundations. 

I would like to conclude with a brief 
reference to the great democratic experi¬ 
ment on which India is now engaged. 'Those 
of us who believe with all our hearts in the 
democratic way of life have watched with 
admiration tho successes which have been 
registered in this country in the last decade 
in the practice of democracy. We are en¬ 
couraged and inspired by the progress made 
by India and wull continue to follow it with 
the greatest interest and sympathy. 


KEY TO SUCCESS 

Three important things about know¬ 
ledge. 

1. That knowledge (though not neces¬ 
sarily a formal education) is absolutely 
essential to achievement. 

2. That an education sufficient for any 
desired attainment may be secured by any 
one with the ability to lead. 

3. That if there is such a thing as a 
key to success it rests between the covew 
of a book.—J. C. Robers 


J 



Forces Of Disintegration 

* By BABUBHAI M. CHINAI 


The sincerity and energy with which 
we foster emotional integration will deter¬ 
mine the fate of this country. Forces of 
disintegration have already done great dam-* 
age to the national consciousness of our 
people in the last thirteen years. While 
apparently nothing seems to be wrong 
either with our Constitution or with our 
democratic ideals, the diseases of commun- 
alism, linguism and casteism have stealthily 
crept into the body politic and assumed a 
virulent form. Emotionally, the country is 
being dragged apart into narrow grooves of 
provincialism and sectarianism which had 
been the bane of Indian political life in the 
past. 

We have to look back a century and a 
quarter and more to see the time, effort, 
organisation and sacrifices that were need¬ 
ed to awaken the Indian masses into a state 
of national consciousness and mobilise their 
energies for the struggle for freedom. The 
great leaders of our country, Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopal- 
krishna Gokhale and others were the first 
to draw out the masses, who were closed 
within their own narrow walls of language, 
religion and caste, into the open to inhale 
the spirit of Indian nationalism. The great 
leaders of the cultural renaissance like 
Dayanand Saraswati, Vivekananda, Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, Aurobindo Ghose also 
broke the linguistic and regional barriers 
with their intellectual and spiritual appeal. 
Above all, it was Mahatma Gandhi whose 
political dynamism combined with his spiri¬ 
tual force carried forward the masses, with 
a, complete sense of national unity to the 
goal of independence. 

With the attainment of independence, 
the demands on national effort have in¬ 
creased. We have yet to overcome poverty, 
unemployment, illiteracy and economic and 
social backwardness and usher in an era of 
economic freedom, the ultimate goal for 
which political freedom was only a pre-. 
condition. The country has just started on 
this march towards economic and social 
advancement and the Congress has set 
before the nation the ideal of a socialistic 
pattern of society and economy. This ideal 
cannot be attained except by strengthen¬ 
ing the bonds of national imity. 

In the face of a rising spiral of inflation 
and seareity of food and cloth, there is 


need for greaU'r production and for inten¬ 
sive work. This calls for concentrated 
national effort. National planning demands 
national unity. It was unfortunate, how¬ 
ever, that at a time when the need for 
national unity was so urgent the motive 
power behind Indian nationalism began to 
weaken as a result of the demand for lin¬ 
guistic Slates based on a creed which iden¬ 
tified language with culture and culture 
with political frontiers. The whole country 
was thrown into a vortex of controversy, 
bitterness and uncertainty over this issue. 
Red Menace 

The democratic apparatus built up as a 
means to national unity was used to gain 
parochial ends. One unilingual State after 
another was carved out to contain the pres¬ 
sures from the sentiments that were roused 
by interested groups. The hope that the 
reorganisation would bring about the emo¬ 
tional integration necessary for building up 
the great movement for economic freedom 
has not, however, been fulfilled. There 
have been persistent, demands for further 
vivisection of this country, inspired by the 
old evils of communalism, casteism, pro¬ 
vincialism and linguism clothed in the garb 
of political and social activities. 

The agitation over linguistic States and 
the atmosphere of tension and suspicion 
enabled the Communist Party, loyal to an 
alien ideology and a power, thousands of 
miles away, to infiltrate into, and join hands 
with, disgruntled organisations and gain 
power in the State of Kerala. The com¬ 
munal organisations, which had been al¬ 
most vanquished and could not thrive in a 
climate of nationalism, slowly contrived to 
enter the political field in Kerala and other 
States where the emotional bonds between 
the different groups had weakened. The 
experience of the last five years has shown 
that both in regard to internal national' 
development and external dangers threaten¬ 
ing the territorial integrity of India, the 
Communist Party has allied itself with 
anti-national forces and fanned every pas¬ 
sion for separatism. When the northern 
frontiers of India were occupied, it failed td 
join the rest of the nation in its resentment 
over the aggression and actually carried on 
propaganda prejudicial to national inter¬ 
ests. It is indeed surprising that the fol¬ 
lowers of Communism should forget that 
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the country of origin of their ideology is it¬ 
self a land of diverse languages, cultures 
and different nationalities brought together 
by a single creed and national interest. 

The incidents which occurred in Assam 
recently were but a tragic culmination of 
the process started by linguistic and other 
centrifugal tendencies. The distrust and 
unrest prevailing in the Naga Hills area, 
the agitation for a Punjabi Suba, the pro¬ 
posed satyagraha in the South in support 
of the demand for renaming Madras as 
Tamilnad, are all the consequences of the 
process of political separatism started by 
the creation of linguistic States. The tone 
of the propaganda on this issue reveals the 
frenzy of bitterness which has been pro¬ 
duced over the issue of language. Lingu- 
ism, communalism and .separatism have 
got so mixed up by now in their minds that 
there is no objectivity on the part of the 
group leaders in putting forward their 
claims. Nationalism has in fact come to 
mean to them no more than a constitution¬ 
al and institutional unity determined by 
linguistic and regional interests. 

Parochial Greed 

The inter-State river disputes again 
clearly illustrate how national consciousness 
is being dimmed in the mind of the local 
Congress leaders themselves. The disputes 
have assumed such significance that the 
whole problem of the utilisation of the 
river waters of India which should be exa¬ 
mined from the technical and economic 
standpoints for irrigating the largest ai*ea 
and increasing productivity to the maxi¬ 
mum has been viewed from the narrow 
point of view of the benefits that accrue to 
a particular part of the country or sections 
of population delimited by State frontiers. 
Such an approach to problems of national 
economic development robs planning of a 
unifying force. The development pro¬ 
grammes have only increased parochial 
greed for share on river waters, location of 
industrial plants and allocation of resources 
etc. The weakening of the sense of national 
unity has hindered economic progress. 

%e hurried di.splacement of English 
from its position as a unifying force among 
the intelligentsia, without adequate prepa¬ 
ration to substitute Hindi as a common 
language is another factor in the process of 
disintegration. All are well aware of the 
bitterness that has resulted from this con¬ 
troversy over the medium of instruction 
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and the prevailing' confusion and uncer¬ 
tainly. The public services have also lost 
their all-India character, with the increas¬ 
ing tendency to concentrate personnel 
belonging to one language group in their 
own linguistic region. 

All these disintegrating forces are a 
potential danger to national unity and to 
the democratic structure of the country. 
Even some of the erstwhile supporters of 
linguistic States now confess to the ‘dan¬ 
gerous potentialities of linguistic national-* 
ism’ and feel that ‘looking back on all that 
has happened it would have been better not 
to have broken the multilingual States that 
we inherited from the British’. 

It may be difficult now to unscramble 
the egg but when linguistic passions die 
down it will be worthwhile to examine if 
the present States cannot be grouped toge¬ 
ther into zones, at least for certain‘admin? 
istrative and legislative purposes. 

Acute Rivalry 

The sixteen States today never think in 
terms of India as a whole Inter-State 
rivalries have become so acute that even in 
regard to food the surplus States prefer to 
sit tight on their surplus supply of food 
grains rather than give it to the deficit 
States. 

There is need for a searching analysis 
of the resjwnsibility of the Congress and 
other political parties for the present situa¬ 
tion. The Congress was the rallying cen¬ 
tre of national unity until independence. 
But it is at present torn from within by 
groupism and casteism. This has led to 
lack of cohesion and discipline among the 
rank and file of the party. And this in a 
large measure has encouraged conflict bet¬ 
ween the party and its representatives in 
the Government? 

The weakening of the democratic ideals 
in some of the countries of the East, the 
Chinese aggression on our own borders, the 
recent changes in Nepal and the general 
tension that prevails between the major 
powers, all emphasise the essential need for 
a firm policy in curbing the forces of dis¬ 
integration. This can be done not by com¬ 
pulsion but by releasing such psychologi¬ 
cal forces as would promote emotional inte¬ 
gration. 

minorities’ Fear 

The first need is to counter the effects 
of linguistic nationalism. Our Constittt** 
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tion, no doubt, has laid down the principle 
of equality of treatment. But in an atmos< 
phere charged with distrust and with in¬ 
creasing attachment to the idea of econo¬ 
mic and cultural self-sufficiency in linguis¬ 
tic States, there is a lurking fear in the 
minds of minority communities of discri- 
minaton^ treatment. As Macatney put it, 
“The rule of the majority exercised more 
often under the title of a democracy is a 
true tyranny.” 

The Fazl Ali Commission which exa¬ 
mined the Implications of this issue recom¬ 
mended certain safeguards for minority 
groups to enable them to carry on profes¬ 
sional activities in commerce, trade and 
industry, receive instruction in their mother 
tongue, use minority language for official 
purposes and receive equal treatment in 
the matter of recruitment to the public ser¬ 
vices etc. It is the responsibility of the 
Congress to remove all sense of feai- or 
grievance from the minds of minority 
groups. The Governments, both at the 
Centre and in the States, should take 
effective steps to rightly interpret and fully 
implement the safeguards provided under 


the Constitution, particularly in respect oJ 
education, the use of the mother tongue 
and recruitment to public services. 11 
would indeed be a tragedy if an Indian citi¬ 
zen is made to feel an alien in his own 
country because he lives and works in an 
area of another linguistic or communal 
group. 

In a technological age, with fast deve¬ 
lopments in every Held of social and econo¬ 
mic life, it would be a gross betrayal oi 
national interests if political parties look on 
with indifference at the revival of the ole 
evils on casteism, communalism, linguisnr 
and regionalism and encoux’age the forces oJ 
disintegration. The Government should 
come to grips with the basic causes of dis¬ 
unity and fight every organisation or grouf 
or party aiming at the disruption of natio¬ 
nal unity for parochial ends. It should 
above all, bring all the States together ir 
mobilising the efforts of the people, wit! 
spontaneous enthusiasm, for making this 
great country politically and economicallj 
strong. Who lives if India dies? 

(Courtesy: Times of India] 
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lo India and the countries 
of Asia, men have been 
taming cheetahs for cen¬ 
turies t) make use of their 
blinding TS-mile-per-hour 
speid in hunts. The chee¬ 
tahs are caught wild and 
fully grown and are trained 
into complete docility in 
about six months. 





The U.S. nuclear ship Sava¬ 
nnah, will be the world’s 
first atomic - powered mer¬ 
chant vessel, which was 
launched recently. Experts 
say the ship's speed may be 
35 knots, and her cruising 
time before refueling will he 
31 years. 



Muscles are the most im¬ 
portant source of body 
heat. Under average con¬ 
ditions body muscles pro¬ 
duce enough heat to boil 
a quart of freezing-cold 
water every hour. 




National Unity and Economip Planning 

1 

By Shri Shriman Narayan 

{Member, Planning Commission) 


There is no doubt that even more im¬ 
portant than the problem of raising the 
economic standards of our people is the 
problem of achieving emotional and cultu¬ 
ral integration on a lasting basis. Although 
India has achieved considerable success in 
the sphere of planned economic develop¬ 
ment during the last decade and has earned 
notable prestige in international affairs, the 
fact remains that a variety of factors, lin¬ 
guistic, political, sectarian and psychologi¬ 
cal, threaten to precipitate a disintegration 
of the Indian nation and it is our bounden 
duty to make concerted efforts to avert this 
crisis in an effective manner. 

As regards linguistic conflicts, 1 do not 
subscribe to the view that India has com¬ 
mitted a fundamental mistake in giving 
more importance to the regional languages 
and in reorganizing the States on a more 
rational basis. Some of our States are even 
bigger than several countries in Europe 
and Asia and it is but natural that the 
regional languages of India should be given 
a fuller scope for their development as 
media of education as well as administra¬ 
tion. Prof. Toynbee has pointed out that 
the problem of ‘linguistic nationalism’ is 
part of the price of the introduction of 
democracy as a result of which we must in¬ 
volve millions of our people in an active 
manner in the management of their own 
affairs. Mahatma Gandhi was of the defi¬ 
nite view that the people of every region 
in India should have the fullest opportun¬ 
ity of conducting their education and ad¬ 
ministration through their own mother 
tongues. Acharya Vinoba Bhave also firm¬ 
ly believes that the reorganization of the 
country, more or less, on a linguistic basis 
should, ultimately, promote national unity 
in the midst of diversity. I do not think 
we can plan for stronger national ties 
among various parts of the country by sup-' 
pressing the regional languages and impos¬ 
ing on them a foreign tongue, however rich 
and developed it might be. English in due 
course, must be replaced at the State level 
by the regional languages and at the 
, national level by Hindi, I am, therefore, 
one of those who sincerely believe that the 
i^oi^anization of the States in India has 
been a step in the right direction and there 
should be no cause for regrets. 


This does not, however, mean that the 
other process of bringing about better na¬ 
tional integration by releasing and streng¬ 
thening various centripetal forces of cultu¬ 
ral unity and solidarity should not receive 
much greater attention. I am sorry to state 
that wnile we have implemented the main 
recommendations of the States Reorganiza¬ 
tion Commission in regard to the demarca¬ 
tion of the new State boimdaries, we have 
not taken adequate steps to implement 
those important recommendations of the 
Commission which were contained in Part 
IV of their Report. The States Reorganiza¬ 
tion Committee had recommended various 
safeguards for minority linguistic groups 
in the sphere of both education as well as 
administration. The Commission ha^ also 
made several vital recommendations'in re¬ 
gard to the recruitment of All India and 
State Services as well as the Judiciary. It 
was pointed out that special care should be 
taken by the planning authorities to secure 
a more balanced regional economic deve¬ 
lopment in order to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the underdeveloped areas in 
the country. It must be conceded by all 
of us that these recommendations have not 
been implemented so far with the requisite 
sense of urgency with the result that the 
centrifugal forces of linguistic nationalism 
are outpacing the centripetal forces of social 
and national cohesion. 

Rational Distribution of Industries 

The Planning Commission has recently 
appointed a special Working Group on 
Regional development in order to ensure 
during the Third Plan period that the vital 
interests of all the underdeveloped regions 
of the country will be properly attended to 
while framing programmes in different sec¬ 
tors of national economy. Even in the 
course of detailed discussions with different 
State Governments during the last two 
months, the Planning Commission has 
devoted special attention to the achieve¬ 
ment of a better regional balance, particu¬ 
larly in the domains of agriculture, irriga¬ 
tion, power and large-scale industries. While 
determining the location of bigger indus¬ 
tries both in the Central as well as the 
State sectors, evei^ care is being taken to 
give the benefit of industrialization to those 
areas which have so’far lagged behind. It 
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is true that the localioij of the projects in 
the Central sector have ultimately to be 
decided on sound financial and technical 
grounds and we have to keep the economy 
of the nation as a whole constantly in view. 
Nevertheless, there is considerable scope 
for achieving a more rational distribution 
of industries and other large-scale projects 
from the standpoint of balanced regional 
growth. 

Three-Language formula right 

It is, however, in the sphere of educa¬ 
tion that much, more needs to be done in 
our country with a sense of emergency. 
While different States should be allowed to 
give due importance to the regional langu¬ 
ages in the spheres of administration and 
education, it is necessary that every student 
is persuaded to learn at least one moi'e 
modem Indian language in addition to his 
own mother tongue. The three-language 
formula decided by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion is therefore, a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. But, I am again son-y to say that this 
language formula is not being implemented 
by different States in the proper Spirit. I 
would also go a step further and suggest 
that students in Northern India should 
learn at least one of the four Southern 
languages in order to forge stronger ties of 
cultural unity between the North and the 
South. To begin with, every University in 
Northern India should try to specialize in 
teaching at least one of the Southern langu¬ 
ages so that the cultural and literary tradi¬ 
tions of the South are better understood 
and appreciated in the North. Similarly, 
the languages of the Eastern and Western 
regions should be learnt by the Indian 
students in a larger measure. In addition 
to the learning of these regional languages, 
I need hardly repeat that the knowledge of 
Hindi as an all-India language should 
be encouraged in a systematic manner both 
by the Central as well as State Govern¬ 
ments. As an international language, Eng¬ 
lish will naturally continue to occupy an 
important position in our educational sys¬ 
tem for many years to come although the 
knowledge of other foreign languages 
should also be encouraged increasingly. 

We must always remember that tho 
Indian Constitution recognizes only a com¬ 
mon citizenship for the entire Indian peo¬ 
ple, with equal rights and opportunities 
throughout the Union. This fact is some¬ 
times overlooked bv us when we lav undue 


stress on the constitutional rights of differ¬ 
ent State Governments as against the 
Union Government. It is, therefore, abso¬ 
lutely essential to think in terms of the 
basic unity of India while dealing with 
various difficult problems, economic, politi¬ 
cal and cultural. In or(ier to enable the 
younger generation lo imbibe this spirit of 
common citizenship, it is necessary to popu¬ 
larize the singing of the national anthem 
and the salutation of the national flag in 
all our educational institutions in a syste¬ 
matic manner. It is, of course, quite evi¬ 
dent that the spirit of nationalism and 
India’s unity cannot be imparted to our 
youngmen and women only in routine 
fashion. In addition to these valuable rou¬ 
tine programmes, we must strain every 
nerve to spread a psychological atmosphere 
of national unity and solidarity through all 
other po.ssible methods and pi ogrammes. In 
the ultimate analysis this could be achiev¬ 
ed only by bringing lo the fore the ancient 
cultural heritage of India and by keeping 
the four corners of the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent bound together in the ties of cultural 
and spiritual synthesis. Unless every 
Indian citizen culliyates the habit of re¬ 
garding himself as ah Indian first and every¬ 
thing else afterwards with almost a religin 
ous fervour, it would be very difficult to 
avoid the disintegration of the country in 
the future when the existing ties of distin¬ 
guished national leadership gradually 
weaken in course of time. It is, therefore, 
imperative that wo take all the necessary 
steps in various directions during the life¬ 
time of our great national leaders in order 
to safeguard the future against the forces 
of disruption and disintegration. 

(Courtesy: AlCC l^nomlc Review) 


GIVE IMPULSIVELY 

The secret of successfully giving your¬ 
self away is not so much in calculated 
actions as in cultivating friendly, warm¬ 
hearted impulses. 

You have to train yourself to obey giv** 
ing-impulses on the instant—^before toey 
get a chance to cool. When you give im¬ 
pulsively, something happens inside pf you 
tnat makes you glow, sometimes for -hours. 

Frequently impulse-giving results in a 
new friendship, or leads to an interesting 
adventure.— David Dmm 



this 


Defects Of the Third ^ Plan 

By Dr. N. Das 


The draft outline of the Third Five 
Year Plan envisages a total investment of 
Rs. 10,000 crores, out of which outlay in the 
public sector will amount to about Rs. 6,560 
crores. Although the total investment and 
the outlay in the public sector are likely 
to be revised to some extent in an upward 
direction, the general pattern will remain 
more or less what has been stated in the 
Draft Outline. 

The objectives in view are almost the 
same as in the Second Plan, viz, (a) to at¬ 
tain a rapid growth of the national eco¬ 
nomy by increasing the scope and impor¬ 
tance of the public sector and in this way 
to advance to a socialist pattern of society; 
(b) to develop basic heavy industries for 
the manufacture of producer goods; and (c) 
to secure a large expansion of employ¬ 
ment opportunities: and (d) to achieve a 
reduction of inequalities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution of 
economic power. In concrete terms, the 
Plan envisages that the investment propos¬ 
ed will increase the national income by at 
least 5 per cent per annum. 

Unemployment 

Although the Plan dwells at some 
length on the sociological factors in long¬ 
term development (e. g. increase in popula¬ 
tion, of it is engaged in agriculture, the 
existence of large scale under-employment, 
low levels of productivity, dependence on 
more advanced countries for equipment and 
technical knowledge etc.). It appears to 
suffer from four main defects. 

Firstly, there is no proper employment 
policy behind the Plan. The grim facts of 
the situation in regard to unemployment 
and under-employment have not been treat¬ 
ed with the earnestness they deserve. The 
First Five-Year Plan ended with a backlog 
of about 5 million unemployed. The com¬ 
pletion of the Second Plan is expected to 
leave about 7 million unemployed; and it is 
estimated that even the Third Plan, in spite 
of an-outlay of over twice that in the Sec¬ 
ond Plan, will not be able to find employ¬ 
ment for more than half the number of 
people who will be seeking employment' 
during the Plan period. The Planning 
Commission frankly admits that there will 
be a backlog of about 11 million persons at 
the end of 1986 but it appears to be quite 


content to continue to live with 
problem. 

The Second glaring weakness of the 
Plan is its confused thinking over the 
question of prices. According to the Draft 
Outline, inflation during the Second Plan 
period has been of the order of 20 per cent 
only. Actually it is much more: the figure 
of 20 per cent has been arrived at on the 
basis of wholesale prices, but, as is well- 
known, retail prices have been moved up 
at a much sleeper rate. Yet, the Plan mere¬ 
ly says that, with the progressive step-up 
in investment, an upward pressure on 
prices is inevitable. 

Inflation 

It has completely overlooked the fact 
that the rise in the prices has adversely 
affected the cost of living of the poptilation 
at most levels and further inflationary pres¬ 
sure which investment programme of the 
Third Plan must cause additional sufferings 
to the common man. It is not disputed 
that some rise in the price level is inevit¬ 
able in a developing economy, but the 
Planning Commission has made no concrete 
suggestion to anest further deterioration in 
the situation. 

The most disappointing feature in the 
section on- Price Policy in the Draft Outline 
is that it merely repeats old platitudes. 
Not only that: it makes vague and often 
contradictory statements. On the one hand, 
it says that it is necessary for a developing 
economy to strengthen its internal defen¬ 
ces against price rises. 

On the other hand, it says that the sur¬ 
plus of public enterprise will have to be 
maximised—in suitable cases through ad¬ 
justments in prices. Almost anticipating a 
criticism on this subject, it makes the naive 
statement that “price poli^ as well as the 
techniques of price regulation raise complex 
issues and involve a balancing of several 
conflicting claims." Curiously enough, it 
does not state what the several conflicting 
claims are and how they are going to 
balanced. 

The Third big weakness in the Plan is 
in its assessment of resources—both inter¬ 
nal and external. Although the scope for 
deficit financing has been reduced (it was 
placed at a crazy figure in the ^cond Plan) 
tibe estimates of the •resources which Gov- 
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ernmcnt hopes to mobilise through addition¬ 
al taxation, savings and surpluses of pub¬ 
lic enterprises, is far too optimistic. One 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that 
the I'esouices had been worked out in rela¬ 
tion to the size of a Plan already decided 
upon, not the other way about. Despite 
the assurance that this is "within the limits 
of piactability in view of the expected in¬ 
creases in national income and especially 
in food production”, fulfilment of the addi¬ 
tional taxation target of Rs. 1,6.50 crores 
over the coming live year period is not go¬ 
ing to be ea.sy. 

As regards external resources, it has 
been estimated that the total lequirement 
for the Plan is Rs. 3,200 crores, out of which 
Rs. 2,200 crores must be made available as 
budgetary resources for the public sector. 
Where will this gigantic amount of 
Rs. 3,200 crores come from? The balance 
of payments position has not only not im¬ 
proved, but is definitely deteriorating. 

Howsoever favourable the internatio¬ 
nal political climate may be for an all-out 
aid to India, it should not be forgotten that: 
even countries like U.S.A., West Germany 
and U.K. have balance of payments prob¬ 
lems of their own. Moreover, in the world 
of 1961-66 there will be many other claim¬ 
ants in Asia and Africa for external assist¬ 
ance from these developed countries. 
Weakness 

The last Important weakness can be 
seen in Government’s minimising the gra¬ 
vity and complexity of the organisational 
problem involved in pu.shing the Plan 
through a ..ucce.ssful conclusion. We are 
already aware, how during the Second 
Plan period, the anticipated increase in 
agricultural production failed to material¬ 
ise, m -.inly because of the lack of an effec¬ 
tive organisation on the field. 

In other sectors also, the crucial factor 
in the slow implementation of program¬ 
mes was not inadequate investment, but 
inadequate organisation. And. by organi¬ 
sation, we mean not merely the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of Government but the 
whole effort of the community. 

One need not be surprised if the real¬ 
ities of the situation eventually force Gov¬ 
ernment fo cut down its programme ac¬ 
cording to its I’esoui’ces (both financial 
and human), just as it cut down the 
Second Plan target of Rs. 5,600 crores to 


Rs. 4,500 crores after that Plan had been 
in operation for less than two years. Eco¬ 
nomic laws do not respect ethical or ideo¬ 
logical aspirations: the inejforable logic of 
facts and circumstances may force to make 
a readjustment which it is not to visualise 
at this stage. 

(Courtesy: The Indian Express) 


HANDLOOM INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

The number of handlooms under the 
cooperative fold has increased from 8.8 lakhs 
in April 1955 to 12.99 lakhs in April 1960. 

The production of handloom cloth in 
the country has been progressively on the 
rise. As against 1,475 million yards of 
handloom cloth produced in 1955. the pro¬ 
duction in 1959 was 1,880 million yards. In 
1960 (up to August), handloom cloth pro¬ 
duction totalled about 1,200 million yards. 

The number of handlooms registered 
in the countiy uplo March end 1960, was 
27.53 lakh.s. 

As on March 31, 1960. there were over 
10,414 weavers’ Cf'pperative societies. The 
number of weavers in these societies total¬ 
led 11.97 lakhs. 

The value of handloom cloth exported 
ro.se from Rs. 5.2 crores in 1958 to Rs. 6.6 
crores in 1959. During the period January- 
July 1960, exports were of the order of 
Rs. 3.0 crores. 

By the end of March 1960, as many as 
1587 sales depots, 34 inter-Slalc depots, 48 
Central depots and 38 mobile vans had been 
established to assist in the sales of hand¬ 
loom cloth. 

A total of 433 dye houses, 42 pattern 
making factories and 9 calendering and 
finishing plants were also functioning as on 
the same date. 

The number of industrial cooperative 
factories producing handolom cloth totalled 
15, with about 2,000 weavers and over 1,000 
looms. Three cooperative spinning mills, 
with a total spindlage of 38,233, were func¬ 
tioning at the end of Marcl^, 1960. 

Uplo the end of same period, 58 hous¬ 
ing colonies for a total of 4,487 houses had 
been sanctioned. 1865 houses had already 
been completed and 779 were under cons¬ 
truction. 



WniD BANI'S AID 

By EUGENE R BLACK 


November 8, 1960, saw an important 
step forward in international economic co¬ 
operation: the inaugural meeting of the 
Executive Directors of the International 
Development Association, which launched 
IDA on its working career as a new lend¬ 
ing institution. On that date there were 
already more than 20 member countries, 
contributing resources equivalent to well 
over $700 million. By the end of 19G0 
membership hod risen to 37 countries, 
bringing the total resources to $852 mil¬ 
lion, and many more countries were pre¬ 
paring to join. For IDA’s parent organisa¬ 
tion, the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development, November 8 
brought an eagerly-awaited reinforc*emcnt 
of the resources with which the Bank has 
been working since 1946 to improve the 
economic position of its member countries. 

Explicit Aims 

The World Bank, as the International 
Bank is informally known, was founded 
as a result of the Bretton Woods Monetary 
and Financial Conference of July 1944, 
which also gave bii'th to the International 
Monetary Fund. The Bank's aims are ex¬ 
plicit in its formal title; the urgent pro¬ 
blems of reconstruction were its major 
concern in the immediate post-war years, 
but its cflorts since then have been concen¬ 
trated on the long-term economic develop¬ 
ment of its 66 member countries. The 
Bank is associated with the United Nations 
as a specialised agency. 

The Bank must lend with due regard 
for prospects of repayment, and it conducts 
its affairs so that it earns a return on its 
investments. Loans muse be for produc¬ 
tive purposes, and all loans other than 
those to merhber governments themselves, 
whether made to government agencies or 
private enterpri.scs in their countries or 
territories, must bear the guarantee of the 
government concerned. The Bank must 
satisfy itself before lending that a propos- 
id project is economically justified, that 
■he plans for carrying it out ai-e sound, and 
;hat the borrower will be able to meet tho 
nterest and principal repayments on the 
oan as they fall due. 

The loan normally covers only the 
ioreign currency costs of a project, and in¬ 


ternational competition is generally re¬ 
quired in placing orders for imported goods 
financed by the Bank. These are high stan¬ 
dards, but they have been largely respon¬ 
sible for the Bank’s continuing success and 
effectiveness. 

The Bank started operations with only 
about $700 million in available resources, 
at a time of acute economic ci’isis in 
Europe. Its first loan, of $250 million, was 
made to France in May 1947, and was 
quickly followed by loans to the Ne¬ 
therlands, Denmark and Luxembourg, 
amounting to $247 million. These loans 
paid for essential raw materials and equip¬ 
ment urgently needed if post-war recon¬ 
struction wa.s not to be halted. With the 
adoption of the Marshall Plan in the^spring 
of 1948, the Bank became free to turn to 
its long-term objc'^'tive of assisting econo¬ 
mic development in its member countries. 

In March 1948 it made its first deve¬ 
lopment loans—two loans to Chile for 
power and to buy agricultural machinery. 
The Bank’s first Asian loan, in 1949. went 
to India, and loans to Australia, to Africa 
(Ethiopia) and to the Middle East (Iraq) 
followed in 1950. Lending reached an 
annual rate of $300 million by the begin¬ 
ning of the 1950's, lose to $40(i million a 
year in 1955, and from 1958 accelerated to 
about $700 million a year with a corres¬ 
ponding inci'case in actual loan disburse¬ 
ments. It has been estimated that in 1958 
Bank disbursements provided about one- 
tenth of the total international flow of 
capital to the under-developed countries, 
and one quarter of the flow from public 
sources. 

The Bank is now the world’s most im¬ 
portant source of multilateral development 
aid. Up to the end of December 1960 it 
had helped to finance more than 600 pro¬ 
jects through 277 loans, totalling almost 
$5,500 milliori, in 54 countries or territo¬ 
ries. About a thiid of the total was lent in 
Asia and the Middle East, a quarter in 
Europe, a little over a fifth in Latin Ame¬ 
rica, 14 per cent in Africa, and the balance 
of 6 per cent in Australia. Excluding the 
^97 million lent in 1947 for reconstruction 
in Europe, $1,667 million has been lent for 
transportation projects, $1,631 million for 
Electric power generation and distribution, 
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$868 million for industry, $461 million for 
agriculture, $24 million for communica¬ 
tions and $205 million for general develop¬ 
ment. * 

More Loans 

This pattern is likely to persist, as the 
Bank believes that it can best serve the 
interests of its developing member coun¬ 
tries by concentrating its lending on basic 
services without which economic progress 
is almost impossible, and which, because of 
their cost, and yields, are unattractive to 
the private investor. At the same time, 
the Bank has always been anxious to en¬ 
courage the development of industries out¬ 
side the field of basic utilities. In some 
cases it has been able to lend directly to 
large private industrial companies—help¬ 
ing steel production in India, iron ore 
mining in Mauritania and paper manufac¬ 
ture in Chile, Finland and Pakistan. The 
Bank has also been able to channel about 
$100 million to industrial companies in 
several countries by supporting local deve¬ 
lopment banks. 

Proposals for the establishment of a 
new institution to invest directly and with¬ 
out guarantees, in private productive in¬ 
dustry in the developing countries led to 
discussions with interested parties; plans 
took formal shape; and in July 1956 the 
International Finance Corporation was 
established. 

Although the Bank’s ci-edit was but¬ 
tressed by its growing reputation, investors 
tended to regard the uncalled subscriptions 
of member governments, and particularly 
of the United States, as their prime gua¬ 
rantee of repayment. In 1959, with the 
total of Bank borrowings approaching the 
amount of the uncalled Government subs¬ 
cription, the Bank’s authorised capital was 
increased to $21,000 million, and member 
governments were given the opportunity to 
double their subscriptions. As the addi¬ 
tional capital was not actually called up, 
the guarantee backing for the Bank’s bor¬ 
rowings has now ri.sen from some $7,600 
million to nearly $18,000 million. 

Flexible Terms 

The years since 1945 have seen a mark¬ 
ed increase in international lending, which 
in turn has helped to bring about a wide¬ 
spread and welcome rise in living stand¬ 
ards. But many of the developing coun¬ 


tries need further external capital to fin¬ 
ance their priority programmes in amounts 
greater than they can afford to repay on 
conventional terms. This is the justifica¬ 
tion for the establishment of IDA, to make 
it possible for these countries to go on 
borrowing from abroad and so press for¬ 
ward with their development plans in the 
face of debt servicing difficulties. 

Although the pattern of IDA lending 
has yet to be set—its charter is very flexi¬ 
ble—it is authorised to lend on almost any 
terms, provided that they impose a lighter 
burden on the borrower’s balance of pay¬ 
ments than conventional loans and for a 
wide range of purposes. For instance, IDA 
may mate interest-free loans for long 
periods—perhaps 50 years. 

The Bank’s main purpose is to find and 
lend the money needed for the economie 
development of its member countries. With 
growing experience, however, it has found 
itself increasingly able not only to make 
capital available, but also to suggest how 
to put capital to work. But a growing pro¬ 
portion of the Bank’s technical assistance 
work is not directly linked with its lend¬ 
ing. In 1949, at the request of the Colom¬ 
bian Government, the Bank organised a 
survey mission which analysed the economy 
of Colombia and suggested the lines along 
which it believed development should pro¬ 
ceed during the subsequent decade. 'Thisi 
mission proved to be the first of about 20 
which since performed the same task fox- 
different countries. 

Thus the Bank is helping the develop¬ 
ing countries on a broad and still widen¬ 
ing fiont. Naturally its emphasis remains 
on the financial aspects of development, be¬ 
cause money is its main resource, and the 
making of loans was its original purpose. 
But its activities, and those of its affiliates, 
are close related to the whole United 
Nations effort to wise living standards 
throughout the poorer regions of the world. 


In those vernal ^seasons of the year 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it were 
an injury and sullenness against nature not 
to go out and see her riches, and . partake, 
in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. 

-MUtob 



POLITICAL PARTIES AND PEOPIPS'IN1EVES1S 

By SHRI MOHANLAL SAKSENA, M.F. 


Successful working of democracy de¬ 
mands that there should be continuous 
contact between the people and their re¬ 
presentatives and frequent opportunities 
of consultation between them. But our 
experience so far has shown that there has 
been practically very little contact bet¬ 
ween the two; excepting a few months 
before the elections, people hardly come 
into ^e picture. Even then they have no 
voice either in the framing of parly mani¬ 
festos or the setting up of candidajea yrSoi 
are to be their representatives and are ex¬ 
pected to speak on their behalf for a period 
of five years or so. Notwithstanding cer¬ 
tain formalities regarding selection of party 
candidates the final choice essentially rests 
with party bosses with whom personal or 
group loyalty counts more than ability, 
integrity and other personal qualifications 
of aspirants such as their past record, 
social out-look and popularity. Besides 
personal and group loyalty another factor 
that is often taken into consideration is 
their caste or creed. After elections, it 
therefore becomes the main concern of the 
elected candidate to keep himself in the 
good books of party bosses rather than keep 
in touch with the people and work amongst 
them for obvious reasons. For even if he 
served his constituency as he should there 
is no certainty that he would be selected 
for the same constituency over again, if the 
party bosses did not wish it. On the other 
hand if he could manage to keep the party 
bosses pleased, he was sure to be selected 
M a candidate from the same constituency, 
irrespective of the wishes of the local peo¬ 
ple or from some other constituency or 
failing that for the upper chamber. Under 
these circumstances, sycophancy, medio- 
crity, opportunism and careerism come to 
the fore and dominate parties suppressing 
integrity, irapkness and self-respect in the 
rmk and file and workers wedded to prin¬ 
ciples have to suffer and keep behind. 
This ultimately results not only in paralys¬ 
ing of large numbers of upright and cap¬ 
able workers in each party; but also dep¬ 
rives the people of control over their 
elected representatives. Attention has been 
repeatedly drawm to these evils in the 
meetings of the A.I.C.C. and at Congress 
M^ons but without any adequate results. 
OwCT parties do not appear to have done 
anything to eradicate them. That only 


shows that according to the present work¬ 
ing of political parties not only people’s 
interests are overlooked when they come 
into conflict with party interests; but even 
the latter are sacrificed for personal ends 
and group rivalries. It is no good to point 
out that similar evils exist in political 
parties in other countries. For if we are 
true to our past professions we shall have 
to devise ways and means to eliminate 
them or failing that to adopt some other 
system by which we may be able to estab¬ 
lish Swaraj in the real sense (i.e.) govern¬ 
ment of the people by the people and for 
the people. To put it differently political 
parties have, for the present, become pos¬ 
sessed by lust for power and spirit of self- 
aggrandi.sement and are not likely to sub¬ 
serve people’s interests or strengthen demo¬ 
cracy unless they are purged of these evils 
and until they make the people’s interests 
as their overall concern, pay particular 
heed to the preservation of purity of pub¬ 
lic life, pious platitudes, ambitious party 
programmes, and vote-catching slogans will 
be of no avail to the people. So political 
parlies have to function primarily in peo¬ 
ple's interests, promote their well-being 
and preserve purity of public life, other¬ 
wise they become scourge for the people, 
bode ill for the peace and progress of the 
country and become a positive danger to 
freedom and democracy. It may also be 
mentioned here that even in countries 
where parliamentary democracy has been 
working for generations, during the time 
of a national crisis like war, natural cala¬ 
mities etc. political parties coalesce and the 
national danger is fought on the basis of 
common front. Notwithstanding twelve 
years of freedom, as .he President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, pointed out the other 
day, the people do not feel its glow. We 
have not yet been able to shake off poverty 
or unemployment, hunger, disease and ig¬ 
norance which have gripped the people 
for decades. They arc admittedly our worst 
enemies, even worse than war. which is 
but a passing phase and have to be fought, 
as is recognized by all political parties, on 
a war fooling. ^ The question naturally 
ari.ses as to why so much emphasis is then 
being laid on party labels and differences. 
Notwithstanding assertions to the contrary 
very little difference is found, in practice, 
for whatever differences there may be ^ 
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the long run, they are of no consequence to 
the people in the near future. If the elec¬ 
tion manifestos of different parties are 
examined di.spassionately we are sure to 
find a large measure of agreement under¬ 
lying them. There is no difference in re¬ 
gard to foreign policy based on what are 
known as Panch Sheel principles which, 
thanks to the vigorous efforts of Pririio Min¬ 
ister Nehru, have come to be recognized by 
most countries now. Nor there are any 
vital difference in the matter of defence. 
There is also unaniniity about the impera¬ 
tive need for carrying on countryw'ide ei-u- 
sade against unemployment, illiteracy, hun¬ 
ger, disease and corruption. Of cour.se 
there are bound to be differences in out¬ 
look, approach and pace amongst the par¬ 
ties. But even they could be iroried out. 
on some agreed basis or reduced to the 
minimum by applying certain agreed tests 
to the solutions .suggested by various par¬ 
ties. For instance in .spite of party differ¬ 
ences, there is considerable agreement on 
planned economy, and service co-operatives 
for farming. 

So instead of accenfnating differences 
and tiTing to make capital out of them, if 
the political parties eould concentrate on 
the immediate problems of people with a 
determination to solve them and to streng¬ 
then national unity, freedom and derno- 
cracy, I feel sure they shinild be able t; 
produce a very-wide aica of agreed acti¬ 
vity, in which they could jointly partici¬ 
pate and which should be made an inte¬ 
gral part of their programmes. It would 
be appropriaie to give extract.s from what 
I had written about Congress election mani¬ 
festo in 1951:— 

Election Manifesto 

“As regards election manifesto f would 
like it to be radical but reali^<ie. Instead 
of slogans and catch phrases like ‘classicsi 
and castelesss society’, ‘sucia 1 iiistice’ eti.. I 
would like the Congress manifesto to be a 
bare narrative of its achievement .5 in the 
past with a lime-sehedule for the achieve- 
inent of its immediate and distant objec¬ 
tives. Instead of holding out promi.ses of 
all good things in the world, but in God's 
own good time, as is the trend of party 
manifestos, I would ]il:e it to be a work¬ 
able scheme of things which may ensure 
to the people in the near future a little 
more food in the stomaph, a little more 
fiioth on the body, a stronger roof over¬ 


head, easier reach to medical aid, larger 
opportunities of training and employment 
and freedom from clutches of tbe corrupt 
official and grabbing intermediary. I have 
not the slightest doubt that it is possible. ., 
Not only a few dozen big schemes requir¬ 
ing considerable time and money, foreign 
machinery and experts, but hundreds and 
thousands of small schemes spread all over 
the country which, with the assistance of 
lakhs of idle hands could be executed in 
months instead of years, w’ill servo the cry¬ 
ing need of the moment. If hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land is to be reclaim¬ 
ed and brought under cultivation in order 
to achieve .self-sulliciency in food, we can¬ 
not afford to wait until we have imported 
the requi-site number of lractors...Similarly 
greater attention has to be paid to the 
(levelopment of cottage and small scale 
industries than has been done so far”. 

Though my snggc.stions were largely 
ignored subsei|uenl developments have con¬ 
vinced me, more than ever, that this would 
have been the right approach lo people’s 
problems and that should be the basis of 
all parly manifestos. Indeed this could 
become the basis of people’s demands which 
different parties may be requiied to adopt. 

Again by I’educing the spheve.s of con¬ 
flicts amongst the parties not only the area 
of aggioed activity could be further widen¬ 
ed, but a lot of time and energy of public 
workers could be saved and utilised for 
constructive work and welfare activities. 
For instance since the advent of Independ¬ 
ence I have been of the view that Congre^ 
and other all-India and State political 
parlies should not participate as such in 
district and local bodies’ elections even as 
the Congress keeps aloof from elections to 
the village panchayals. 

The need for suitably regulating the 
formation and functioning of political par¬ 
ties in the interests of the people and to 
safeguard domoci-acy cannot be emphasis- 
.^d too much; but it is equally important to 
.deline the held of theij’ activities. With a 
view to arrive at right conclusions we have 
to carefully consider and answer a few 
fundamental questions. Should party poli¬ 
tics be allowed to permeate people’s life 
from conception? I am sure having regard 
to past tjaditions, and genius of the people 
the consensus of opinion in the country 
would be an emphatic ‘no’. But apart from 
that, I may give here certain veiy cogeni 
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reasons in support of this view. Firstly 
for obvious reasons it cannot but under¬ 
mine the foundation of people’s freedom 
and weaken the roots of democracy. Se¬ 
condly political parties though professing 
to work for the good of the people can 
never stiengthen people nor themselves. 
For, in their struggle for power their fore¬ 
most concern is to strengthen themselves 
and somehow to get the better of other 
parties and having done so they claim to 
know and represent the people more than 
the people themselves. Anybody inside or 
outside the party opposing the majority 
view is branded as a renegade or reaction¬ 
ary and is dealt with accordingly. Moi’e- 
over the strength of parties can never be 
a substitute for the strength of the people 
even as the strength of a tree is not the 
strength of its branches but the strength 
of its trunk, the part wherein the branches 
coalesce and cease pulling in different di¬ 
rections. The party in power often pro¬ 
fesses to act as the bodyguar-d or the pro¬ 
tecting arm of the people against external 
and internal dangers; but where is the gua¬ 
rantee that it itself w’ould not be over¬ 
powered by superior force or succumb to 
temptations of power. But history is full 
of such instances where the pi-otcctors have 
cither been overpowered by othens or have 
themselves become exploiters and the pro¬ 
teges had to .suffer in either ca.se. There¬ 
fore, the foiemost concern of every politi 
cal party should bo to build up the 
strength of the people, for if the people are 
strong and well-organized, parties may come 
and go, but the people shall be able to take 
care of themselves without any fear of 
falling victims to chaos or exploitation. 
Even till the advent of British rule the pat¬ 
tern of society in India was such and peo¬ 
ple’s life was so organized that the change 
of rulers in the capital cities had very lit¬ 
tle impact on the day to day life of the 
people. 

Party System and Body Politic 

The next question to be considered, is 
to what extent party system should be al¬ 
lowed to enter our body politic, for under 
the existing conditions it cannot be elimi¬ 
nated altogether as some of our leaders 
contemplate. It has therefore to be regu¬ 
lated and its scope carefully defined with 
full regard to people's interests and well 
“®ing. 1 am definitely of the view that 
political parties can make more effective 
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contribution to salvage people's problems 
if they confined their activities to the Union 
and Stale Governments and legislatures 
instead of poking their nose into every 
phase of people's life or into the working 
of different institutions. Since healthy 
difference of opinion is the very sign of 
life, 1 shall be the last person to suggest 
that tiiey should in any way be suppress¬ 
ed; but 1 would not like them to be on 
the basi.s of cle.ivagc amongst political 
pai'lles. Even, otherwise, it would be in 
the be.st interesl.s of the people, if instead 
of frittering away their time and energy, 
political parties adopted some such course 
and restricted their field of activity. This 
is an important question and requires care¬ 
ful consideration by every political party 
to prevent further deterioration in public 
life and to safeguard people’s interests. I 
may refer here only to some of the activi¬ 
ties from which 1 feel sure political‘parties 
should keep out in national interest. The 
desirability of political parlies keeping out 
of youth and student activities cannot be 
emphasized too much. As future citizens 
and leaders of society, they deserve ut¬ 
most atlcnlion, pai'cnlal care and prudent 
guidance, from every public worker irres¬ 
pective of polilioal views and party affilia¬ 
tions. To use them as pawns in our game 
of power politics, is. to say the least, short 
sighted and suicidal policy. 

Again there is widespread exploitation 
of educational institutions for party pur- 
po.ses and personal ends. Apart from un¬ 
desirable repercussions such abuse is bound 
to have on the institutions themselves, it 
militates against the basic principle of 
dcmoci’acy, that in no circumstance there 
should be any interference with the exer¬ 
cise of his free choice by an individual. 
This bus therefore to be ended forthwith 
by mutual agreement of parties if possible 
or by legislation if necessary. Vidya 
Mandirs or temples of learning, should not 
be allowed to be sullied by the vulgarity 
of power politics. 

Kisans and mazdoois constitute the 
bulk of the popuiation of India as in other 
underdeveloped countries. They have been 
subject to all manners of exploitation and 
disabilities for long, and have consequently 
suffered great hardship and miseiy. They 
are the principal pi'oducers of our wealth 
and the mainstay of the nation and no eco¬ 
nomic or social progres.s is possible with- 
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out their enthusiastic support and whole¬ 
hearted co-operation in the national endea¬ 
vour. They, therefore, become our primary 
concern and every political party should 
deem its duty to work for the redress of 
their grievances and the amelioration of 
their hard life. But the question remains 
whether that is to be done through separ¬ 
ate party organizations. Could the objec¬ 
tives of strengthening kisan and mazdoors 
and securing for them better deal and 
social justice not be sooner achieved by 
united effort of all the parties? Mahatma 
Gandhi had always been of the view that 
they should not be exploited for power 
politics and that when they had become 
conscious of their non-violent strength no 
power on earth could resi.st them. He was 
definitely opposed to kisan and mazdoor 
organizations taking part in party-politics 
and wanted them to concentrate on build¬ 
ing up their respective strengths and work¬ 
ing for the welfare of their constituents. I 
feel the political parties would do well in 
following this wholesome advice of the 
Father of the Nation and not splitting 
labour and kisans on party line. But apart 
from Gandhiji’s view, our past experience 
of the working of trade unions and kisan 
organizations, leads to similar conclusions. 
So in the interests of workers’ and pea¬ 
sants’ solidarity and welfare as well as in 
national interests it is desirable that power 
politics is eschewed from labour and pea¬ 
sants’ organizations and they are run on a 
non-party basis. Different political parties 
should, of course, have their kisan and 
labour deportments for the study of their 
special problems and may woo the peasants 
and workers on the strength of their poli¬ 
cies and programmes but without disrupt¬ 
ing them organizationally. 

Need for Political Education 

Again since the greatest danger to de¬ 
mocracy emanates from the ignorance and 
indifference of the people it should be the 
foremost concern of all democratic parties 
to fight them. But though it may sound 
paradoxical, political parties sub.sist, to a 
certain extent, on these very short-comings 
of the people. Not only that, instead of 
educating and enlightening the people— 
their masters—they often try to confuse 
and hoodwink them to serve party inter¬ 
ests. So political parties cannot be depen¬ 
ded upon to educate and galvanize people 
or to build up strong, ‘well-informed and 


alert public opinion in the country which 
is the very Ufe-breath of democracy and 
the most effective safe-guard for people’s 
interests. This work has therefore to be 
imdertaken, with a sense of dedication and, 
carried on with missionary zeal on a non- 
party basis by votaries of freedom and 
democracy irrespective of party affiliations. 
Ordinarily there should not be any room 
for conflict between our loyalties to the 
people and the party; but if ever any such 
conflict arises I have no doubt loyalty to 
people should always prevail. 

In conclusion I may add that if for 
one reason or other political parties are not 
able to rise equal to the occasion and work 
as suggested above placing people’s inter¬ 
ests above party ends, it becomes the duty 
of the people who have to suffer the conse¬ 
quences of their wrong approach and short¬ 
sighted policies to be up and doing before 
it becomes too late. For no party can sub¬ 
sist without popular support and if the peo¬ 
ple are so minded they can bring the par¬ 
ties to their senses as in a democracy 
supreme power rests with the people. If 
the people become sufficiently conscious of 
their power and have the will, they should 
surely be able to devise ways and means to 
make it felt by the parties and the admin¬ 
istration and have not to wait till elections. 


HOW TO BEAT FATIGUE AND 
INDECISION 

One of the major sources of chronic 
fatigue is indecision, which arises from a 
disunion of the personality. Those who 
suffer the agonies of indecision over small 
as over big issues, harbour one of the most 
virulent of fatigue toxins. 

We all know them—the man who 
changes his mind from day to day about 
signing a contract, the woman who recalls 
the waiter half a doxen times while order¬ 
ing a meal—and we recognise a habit that 
imderlies all their thinking. 

They are the constant prey of doubts, 
conflicts, fears, until they can establish the 
habit of a positive attitude towards their 
difficulties, they cannot gather much 
momentum.—Marie Beynon ^y 
* * * 

Reading.is one of the great and 

satisfying pleasure of human living. 

—Nonnan Lewis 



Hazards or KadiorAcuve Matenais 


By Shri R. 

Since the last great war, atomic power 
is being increasingly used in industrial, 
agricultural and medical spheres. Any 
carelessness in the use of radio-active mate¬ 
rials may cause fire, explosion or injuries 
and damage to vital organs of the body 
and finally result in death. This has, 
tnerefore, brought in a new problem to the 
world. 

Radio-active materials emit “pulses of 
energy” and invisible flying bits of mat¬ 
ter. This is known as ‘radio-activity’, and 
these sub-atomic particles are called alpha 
and beta particles. The pulses of energy 
:n the form of electro-magnetic rays, simi¬ 
lar to X-rays, are called gamma rays. The 
latter has a very high penetrating power 
and is the most dangerous. There is no 
protective clothing, which can stop the 
penetration. It is only the distance from 
the source together with heavy shielding 
by thick lead or concrete partition that will 
save some effect. 

Radio-activity itself does not introduce 
any fire and explosion hazard. Radio-ac¬ 
tive elements and chemical compounds 
have fire and explosion properties, identi¬ 
cal to those of the same materials when 
not radio-active. But the hazard to life 
during fire or explosion will be very high 
when radio-active material of considerable 
strength is liberated into the atmosphci-c 
in the form of vapour, gas or dust, since 
it may then be inhaled or swallowed, 
causing severe internal injuries. 

Natural Radiation 

The exposure of individuals to radia¬ 
tion is not a new phenomenon. Everyone 
:)n earth is being in'adiated continuously 
by cosmic rays from the sun and by radia¬ 
tion from the normal amounts of radio¬ 
active materials on the earth itself. Even 
the radiation from the luminous dial of a 
wrist watch >is not considered insignificaiii, 
but physical damage from this amount of 
radiation is generally regarded as negligi¬ 
ble. 

Uranium metal, the commonly used fis¬ 
sionable material, is hazardous and in 
form of powder; it ignites spontane¬ 
ously. Water should never be used to 
fight such a fire, as it will evolve hydro- 
gen and can cause an explosion. Similar 
IS the caw with sodium, or potassium. 
**^um in ihe form of dust is also consi¬ 
dered to be a fire hazard, when exposed to 
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heat or flame or a chemical reaction with 
oxidisers. 

Radio-active materials contained in 
scaled containers in metallic capsules with 
screwed and soldered tops, present very 
slight hazards of contamination, provided 
the container docs not melt or the cap 
does not get detached. 

The container also should be free from 
any moisture, since nuclear radiation can 
cause decomposition of water into hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen, creating a possibility of an 
internal explosion of sufficient intensity tq 
rupture the metal housing and scatter the 
material. The use of glass capsules for 
radio-active materials should be discour¬ 
aged. 

Storage and handling of radio-active 
materials .should be isolated and they 
should be handled on lower floors,* where 
contamination will have less chance to 
spread to other areas. Buildings used for 
processing or storing large quantities of 
radio-active materials, should be located 
well away from other important buildings 
or congested localities to avoid the pos¬ 
sible air or water borne radiations in case 
of any fire, explosion or windstorm. 

Buildings storing radio-active materials 
should preferably be of single storey height 
without basements, and the construction 
should be non-combustible, including inte¬ 
rior finish, accoustical or insulating treat¬ 
ments and partitions. The floors should bq 
smooth and easy to clean and water-tight 
with special drainage facilities for the dis¬ 
charges from the sprinklers or hose pipes 
or other liquids that could spread raoio- 
active substances. 

In addition, a fire squad from amongst 
the workers should be organised and train¬ 
ed in emergency procedures like confin¬ 
ing the tire to a smalt place, cordoning the 
area, parking the appliances on the wind¬ 
ward side of the installation on high 
ground etc in case of any accident. They 
should be supplied with protective clew¬ 
ing like lead apron, lead gloves, etc. and 
self-contained breathing appaiatus. 

Portable instruments for detecting 
radio-activity and its intensity should be 
provided to the squad. The squad should 
also be trained in the decontamination pro¬ 
cedure and be aware of the radiation 

• (Continued on page 332) 



The Moon^s 

The Moon always turns the same face 
to the Earth since it rotates on its axis in 
the same time that it takes to revolve 
around he Earth. 

Millions of years ago, it used to turn 
on its axis faster than it does today, com¬ 
pleting its rotation in a matter of hours. 
But the forces of tidal friction, caused by 
the gravitational pull of the Sun and the 
Earth, gradually slowed down the Moon, 
lengthening its rotation period to 27.32 
days. 

For the past 350 years, telescopic obser¬ 
vations have been made of its visible face. 
Observers on Earth have been able to study 
and record on maps 59 per cent of the 
Moon’s surface. (59 and not 50 per cent 
because, owing to the Moon’s librations or 
oscillations—parts situated near the edge of 
the disk are alternately visible and invisi¬ 
ble according to the period. However, the 
maps made of these limb regions show dis¬ 
tortions that are due to perspective.) 

Forty-one per cent of the Moon’s sur¬ 
face is therefore invisible to observers on 
Earth. But in October 1959, Soviet scient¬ 
ists achieved the amazing feat of launching 
a space rocket which circled round the 
back of the Moon at close range and photo¬ 
graphed its hidden face, transmitting pic¬ 
tures back to Earth by a television appara¬ 
tus responding to terrestrial signals. 

This performance, which opened up a 
new era in the history of astronomy, had 
been preceded by a no less extraordinaiy 
achievement- the launchini? a month earliei 
of the rocket Lunik II which landed on the 
Moon on September 13, 1959. The rocket 
disintegrated on touching the Moon’s sur¬ 
face (it was travelling at a speed of about 
7,500 miles per hour); but before it landed 
it was able to relay invaluable informa¬ 
tion back to Earth. It revealed that the 
Moon has no appi-eciable magnetic field and 
that it is not surrounded by radiation belts, 
like the Earth, 

The second rocket—Lunik III—wa.s 
launched on October 4. 1959. and, on Octo¬ 
ber 7, it was able to take pictures of the 
greater part of the hidden side of the Moon 
and of a small limb area whose features 
are already known. When the automatic 
interplanetary station (as it is called) took 
the photographs, it was about 38,500 miles 
from the Moon’s surface and nearly 300,000 
miles from Earth. . 


Hidden Face 

All the command signals to the instru¬ 
ments on board were transmitted from the 
Earth. In this way, when the station ap¬ 
proached the Moon, its orientation system— 
which included optical and gyroscopic 
sensing devices, as well as logical comput¬ 
ers and guidance engines—-was switched on 
causing the spontaneous rotation to cease 
and the station to turn into a position from 
which its cameras could photograph the 
Moon. The photographic operation lasted 
approximately 40 minutes. Processing and 
developing of the film were carried out 
automatically on board the station and the 
images, converted into electric signals, were 
relayed back to Earth by a radio system 
somewhat different from an ordinaiy T'V 
transmitter. 

Preliminary study of these pictux’es 
shows that the hidden face of the Moon is 
dominated by mountainous areas and that 
there are very few seas like those on the 
visible side. But crater seas are very cons¬ 
picuous in the southern and equatorial 
areas. 

The presence in these photos of part of 
the area already studied, has made it pos¬ 
sible to connect known features with 
hitherto unknown ones on the hidden side 
of the Moon. 

Among the features vissible from Earth 
which w^ere photographed by the AIS are 
a number of seas: the Humboldt Sea, the 
Sea of Crises, the Marginal (Border) Sea, 
Smyth’s Sea, part of the Southern Sea and 
others. 

These seas, situated at the very edge of 
the Moon as seen through our telescopes, 
appear to be long and narrow due to the 
distortion of perspective. The pictures 
taken by the interplanetary station, how¬ 
ever, show only slight distortion, because 
the seas have been photographed some dis¬ 
tance from the visible limb. A large part 
of the Southern Sea, for instance, on the 
i-everse side of the Moon was found to have 
a coastline with a tortuous configuration. 

In contrast, Smyth’s Sea is more round¬ 
ed and to the south is indented by a moun¬ 
tainous reigon. The Marginal (Border) 
Sea is elongated and Humboldt’s Sea has 
a peculiar pear-like shape.. 

South-south-east of Humboldt’s Sea, the 
f)holos showed a mountain range over 1,240 
miles long (named by the Russians Soviet 
Mountains) which crosses the lunar equa* 

. (Cofftiouei on page 332 } 



Biomedical Problems of Space Travel 


The idea of man as a traveller in space, 
an explorer 'of realms unknown and pos¬ 
sibly even unguessed at, has long held the 
imagination of people the world over. It 
is a project with immense romantic appeal. 
Space scientists, however, who are working 
to bring about this seeming miracle, warn 
there are numerous obstacles of extreme 
difficulty that must be surmounted before 
manned space travel can be safely achiev¬ 
ed. 

Among the problems still to be solved 
are souie that concern the biomedical 
aspects of space flight. Scientists are pre¬ 
sently trying to And answers to questions 
such as these: 

1. How can you predict accurately the 
effect of a change of gravity on the space 
traveller when it is Impossible to check 
such a change any place but In outer space? 

Zero gravity or weightlessness is an 
environmental factor of space travel which 
cannot be simulated for prolonged periods 
in experiments on earth. The only way 
scientists have been able to achieve the 
weightless effect of space is by airplane 
manoeuvers in a “parabolic” flight in which 
the acceleration of the plane balances the 
earth’s gravitational pull. The longest 
this space-like state has been attained with 
man is one minute. Indications from these 
flights are that the blood pressure, respira¬ 
tory rates and heart rates drop as the 
gravity is decreased. 

It has been fairly well established that 
a man can withstand the effects of leaving 
the gravitational pull of the earth, to go 
into orbit, but it is impossible to determine 
what effect continued orbiting in a near 
weightless state will have, or what effect 
the return to the earth’s gravitational pull 
wlU have. 

2. How do you- get physiological and 
psychological information about the space¬ 
man back to earth fast enough so that Ins¬ 
truments can be operated automatically if 
he is unable to operate them himself? 

One of the primary instrumentation 
problexns in space travel is getting infor¬ 
mation about the individual back to earth 
in time to take action if something goes 
wrong. Equipment needed on the ground 
which will give an early indication of trou¬ 
ble, so that a switch can be made from 
manual to automatic controls if necessary. 
If this information can be received fast 
enough, it may be possible to save the 


astronaut’s life and get him back to earth 
safely. 

3. Will the space traveller be able to 
withstand the psychological effects of 
loneliness, boredom, physical constraint apd 
prolonged silence? 

Professor William Bean, head of the 
Department of Internal Medicine at Iowa 
State University, believes that, although the 
person who goes into outer space must be 
physically fit, intelligent and well-trained, 
the overriding and limiting factors are those 
which deal with mental and temperamen¬ 
tal attributes and capacities. “Claustro¬ 
phobia, physical constraint, detachment, a 
confusion of reality in hallucinations, bore¬ 
dom, unaccustomed silence, loneliness, un¬ 
used vision, hearing and perhaps smelling— 
these must all be brought under control 
lest the very unreality of the environment, 
leading to fatal mental aberrations or 
mounting and uncontrolled anxiety, cauM 
the astronaut to destroy himself through 
inadvertence or pulling the 'panic but¬ 
ton,’” concludes Professor Bean. 

4. How do you assure pure air for him 
to breathe and how do you make the food 
which he needs palatable as well as 
nourishing? 

The problem of assuring pure air is of 
primary importance for, if carbon dioxide 
is not removed from the space capsule, its 
concentration in the air will pais the limit 
of man’s tolerance and finally cause tiie 
traveller’s death. Although this problem 
seems to have been solved for short flights 
into outer space, it is still unsolved for 
longer flights. Sundry experiments with 
the aim of converting carbon dioxide pro¬ 
duced by the body into oxygen for use by 
the space traveller are now under way. 
However, scientists believe it will be many 
years before this question can be satisfac¬ 
torily answered. Much thought also is 
being given to food for a space traveller, 
and a range of specially prepared nutrient 
paste.s, put up in tubes, are being tested. 

5. How can you be sure that the space 
capsule is protected so the traveller can 
withstand any radiation which It might 
encounter? 

There are intense and not fully ex¬ 
plored radiation belts in the magnetic field 
surrounding the earth. Cosmic radiations 
include large streams of the nuclei of light 
and heavy atoms which can produce un¬ 
toward biological effects. In December, 
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1958, Dr Jarneb A Van Allen discovetod 
the existence of two gieat radiation belts 
encircling the eaith. Oi biting earth satel¬ 
lites have since confirmed his discovery 
and defined some of the functioning of the 
so-called Van Allen belts According to 
Dr. Frank D Diake of the US National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory, it is also 
possible that astronauts approaching the 
planet Jupiter may have to make then way 
through radiation belts 100 times moie 
deadly than those surrounding the earth 
Scientists foresee that expenmenis using 
living material of all types in satel¬ 
lites will be necessary, to piovide extensive 
data on vanous biological effects, not only 
on immediate metal^lism and function, 
but also on survival, longevity carcinoge¬ 
nesis and mutations 

In October, 1960, the US An Force 
sent three mice—Sally, Amy and Moe—650 
miles (1,040 kilometers) up into space 
They travelled in the nose cone of an Atlas 
missile and a tiny radio transmitter on the 
bade of one relayed data on its heartbeat, 
breaking and muscle acti'nty back to 
receiving stations on the giound Early 
results of examination made after their sate 
return indicate the mi*^* sirf 1 m well 
under the strain and sufl h'I le<'S ladia- 
tion effect than expected 

A month later, specimens of artificial- 
ly-grown human tissues weie cairied in<o 
orbital flight m a capsule aboaid the Ameii- 
can earth satellite Discoveiei XVII 
After having been exposed to a gigantic 
solar flare foi 50 houis, the capsule was 
recovered in mid-an by an An Foice plane 
Scientists studying these speciinens after 
recovery found the cells weie not affected 
by the radiation they received and a sample 
portion was latei reproducing normally 
These results have brought encourage¬ 
ment to the space scientists m their ardu¬ 
ous, vet exciting, task 


Hazards of Radio-Active Materials 

(Continued from page 329) 

hazards, m case of any accidental leleabe 
of radioactive substance 

Atomic energy will be increasingly 
uaed in future in all spheres with increase 
in the number of reactors and nucleai 
power stations. A stage has therefore 
come, when we can say that we are ‘living 
with radio-activity’ It is, therefore, well 
worth knowing the atom and some of its 
potential hazards. 


The Moon'i Hidden Face 

ConUnued from page 330) 

tor and extends into the Southern hemis¬ 
phere. 

A group of four medium-sized craters, 
the largest of which is about 45 miles wide, 
IS situated near this mountain range, on 
the side of the Marginal (Border) Sea, 
while a big crater sea (the Moscow Sea), 
about 180 xmles in breadth, is located to 
the north east Its southern part ends in a 
bay, named the Bay of Astronauts. In the 
southern hemisphere is a large crater 
(Tsiolkovsky) over 60 miles wide with a 
central peak, and the Sea of Dreams on the 
edge of the visible area 

Russian specialists point out that the 
hidden side of the Moon was illuminated 
almost continually by the Sun while the 
photos weie being taken. Consequently, 
foimations on the surface do not produce 
shadows and some of the detail is “washed 
out”. 

The Soviet Academy of Sciences re¬ 
cently issued an atlas of the Moon’s hid¬ 
den face, contaimng 30 hitherto unpublish¬ 
ed photographs taken by the space station 

(UNESCO) 


ENTHUSIASM 

I consider my ability to arouse en¬ 
thusiasm among men the greatest asset 
I oossess 

The wav to develop the best that is 
in a man is by appreciation There is no¬ 
thing that so kills the ambitions of a man 
as criticism tiom his superiois. So I am 
anxious to piai!>e but loath to And fault 
I have yet to And iho man, however 
exalted his station, who did not do better 
work and put forth greatci effort under a 
spint ot approval than under a spint of 
ciiticism—Charles Schwab 

Enthusiasm is knowledge on fire 
Once a great idea takes hold of a man, 
then he can be sure that enthusiasm will 
follow The world will only catch fire from 
a man who believes—John S. Coleman 
Enthusiasm can transform the most 
dreary obligation into a crusade, and life 
should be a crusade. 

No human being need say, “I am just 
an ordinary person doing an ordinary 
]ob” There are no ordmary people—4uid 
there are no ordinary jobs. 

There is only one way things can be 
ordinary, and this is, if you think so.— 

—.nir. NimiHm VltiMni* WmIm 



Q. What Gandhiji meant by self-real¬ 
ization? What means did he prescribe for 
the realization of the ultimate end? 

Ans. Self-realization means seeing God 
face to face, realizing Absolute Truth, at¬ 
taining moksha or knowing oneself. The 
ultimate object of man’s life, according to 
Gandhiji, is self-realization. 

Gandhiji reconciles self-realization with 
service to society. Self-realization to him 
means realization of “the greatest good of 
all” “The greate.st good of all”, or, as he 
calls it in Gujarati, Sarvodaya, also in¬ 
cludes political progress. Politics, how¬ 
ever, is only a part of this aim. Gandhiji 
also insists that the best way to serve all 
IS to serve one’s own country, for one's 
countrymen are one’s nearest neighbours 

He, however, rejects the utilitarian doc¬ 
trine of “the greatest good of the greatest 
number” as the end of life. For “It means 
in its nakedness that in order to achievt- 
ihe supposed good of 51 per cent the inter¬ 
ests of 49 per cent may be, or rather, should 
be sacrificed. It is a heartless doctrine 
and has done harm to humanity. The only 
real, dignified, human doctrine is the great¬ 
est good of all, and this can only be achiev¬ 
ed by uttermost self-sacrifices.” 

&lf-realization, he says, requires self- 
purification. Self-purification requires an 
ethical discipline. According to Gandhiji, 
. . .he who is not prepared to order his 
life in unquestioning obedience to the laws 
pf morality cannot be said to be a man in 
the full sense of the word ” 

Q. What pandhiU meant by “As the 
means so the end"? Give arguments in sup¬ 
port of this quotation. What according to 
you are Good Means and Evil Means? 

Ans. The problem of means is closely 
comiected with the problem of ultimate 
ond. Communists, Fascists as well as most 
Pfu iwliticians believe in the maxim, 
the end justifies the means,” i.e., if the 
end 18 desirable, even means like cunning, 
ae^it and violence are justified, if they 
help us to adiieve the end. 

In Gandhian* philosophy means and 
ends are convertible terms. The two are 


inseparable and should be equally pure 
Tnat the end is high and laudable is not 
enough for him, the means too must be 
moral. In fact, the means are, to him, 
everythmg. 

This emphasis on means is partly due 
to the fact that man can only strive, he 
cannot command results. We can control 
Ihe means but not the end. Besides, the 
end grows out of the means. To quote 
Gandhiji, “As the means so the end.” “The 
means may be likened to a seed, the end 
to a tree; and thei-c is just the same inviol¬ 
able connection between the means and the 
ends as there is between the seed and the 
tree.” The Gita doctrine of nlshkamz 
kirma (action without attachment) also 
teaches us that a good deed produces only 
a good result. So Gandhiji believes that 
“if one takes care of the means, the end 
will take care of itself.” 

Gandhip’s theory seems to be the only 
cnrect view of the relation between the 
end and the means. The opposite theory 
that the good end justifies all means, even 
violent means, is dangerous in piactice and 
unsound ethically. The theory permits re¬ 
course to violence, fraud, untinith, oppor¬ 
tunism, etc., provided the end is just. But 
those means, instead of helping us to ad¬ 
vance on the path of progress, lead us to 
regard human beings as means rather than 
ends, deaden ovr finer feelings and result 
in oppression and cruelty 

Good means alone can lead us to last¬ 
ing peace and progress History as well as 
contemporary experience teach us that viol¬ 
ence engenders violence, revenge leads to 
counter-revenge and a war sows the seeds 
of further wais. 

If we believe m the ultimate aim stat¬ 
ed above and the lundamental unity of life, 
good ends will mean, in the words of Al- 
doux Huxley, “a state of greatest possible 
unification.” This can be obviously achiev¬ 
ed by intrinsically unifying, e.g., good 
means and not by separative or divisive, 
i.e., bad means. According to Tolstoy. “All 
that tend to unify mankind belong to the 
Good and Beautiful.* All that tend to dis¬ 
unite are Evil and Ugly.” 








VOCABULARY TEST 





{All the key words below end in -ic. This suffix—from the Latin lens, Greek iko3, meaning 
"pertaining to" - is ojten used to form an adjective from a noun Tick the word or phrase you 
believe to be nearest tn meaning to each key word. Answers are also given below.) 


1. Erotic— A: wandering. Br given to 
mistakes. C: difficult to understand. D: amo¬ 
rous. 

2. Exotic —A: strange or foreign. B: tem¬ 
peramental. C: vain. D: clear. 

3. Soporific— A: flattering. B: sickening. 
C: exciting. D: sleep-producing. 

4. Axiomatic—A: placed in urder. 
B; pivoting on a central point. C: self-evid¬ 
ent. D: accurate. 

5. Aromatic —^A: crippled. B; fragrant. 
G: sentimental. D: evil-smelling. 

6 . Archaic—A: awkward. B: damaged. 
C: lame. D: belonging to an earlier period. 

7. Nostalgic —Ai indolent. B: di.seased. 
C; homesick. D: soothing. 

8. Apathetic—A: without emotion. B; 
extremely sympathetic. C: imitative. D: 
causing sorrow. 

9. Meteoric—^A: explosive. B: tempora¬ 
rily brilliant. C: disastrous. D; overwhelm¬ 
ing. 

10. Sadistic—A: smart. B: malicious. 
C: given to deriving pleasuie from inflict¬ 
ing pain on others. D: depressed. 

11. Phlegmatic — A\ sluggish. B; ignorant. 
C: fat. D: having stiffened joints. 

12. Enigmatic —A: displeased. B; puzzl¬ 
ing. C: learned, D; short-sighted. 

13. Sporadic —A: epidemic. B: whirling. 
C: occasional. D: stagnant. 

14. Egocentric— A: retiring. B: self-cen¬ 
tred. C: circular. D: enclosed. 

15. Ironic—A- good-humoured. P- in¬ 
flexible. C: hard in texture, D; disguisedly 
sarcastic. 

16. Acoustic—A; pertaining to .sound or 
hearing. B; jumbled. C: shrewd. D: keen. 

17. Prolific— A: skilful. B: swift. C; fer¬ 
tile, D: wearisomely verbo.se. 

18. Choleric— A: hot-tempered. B: 

feverish. C: pain-racked. D; yellow. 

19. Aesthetic—A; austere. B: sensitive 
to teauty. C: effeminate. D; pertaining to 
morals. 

21. Epic— A: given to severe judg¬ 
ments. B; lengthy. C; strong. D: heroic. 


ANSWERS 

1. Erotic—D: Amorous; arousing sexual 
desire; as, erotic literalui’e. 

2. Exotic—A; Strange or foreign; un¬ 
usual; as, an exotic flower. 

3. Soporific—D: Sleep-produeing; tend¬ 
ing to make lethargic; as, a soporific speech. 

4. Axiomatic—C: Self-evident; needing 
no proof: as, an axiomatic rule of law. 

5. Aromatic—B: Fragrant; spicy; having 
an agreeable smell. 

6 . Archaic—D: belonging to an earlier 
period; antiquated; as, archaic statuary. 

7. Nostalgic—C: Homesick: yearning for 
a former place or time; as, “A penny¬ 
farthing race provided a nostaligic touch. 

8 . Apathetic—A; Without emotion or 
feeling; indifferent; as, an apathetic audi¬ 
ence. 

9. Meteoric—B: Temporarily brilliant; 
as, a meteoric career. 

10. Sadistic—C; Given to deriving plea¬ 
sure from inflicting pain on others. 

11. Phlegmatic—A: Sluggish, impassive, 
stolid; as, a phlegmatic disposition. 

12. Enigmatic—B; Puzzling; prplexing; 
mysterious: as, an enigmatic smile. 

13. Sporadic—C: Occasional; as, spora¬ 
dic machine-gun Are. 

14. Egocentric—B: Self-centred; looking 
at everything with its relation to oneself in 
mind; as, an egocentric person. 

15. Ironic—D; Disguisedly sarcastic; us¬ 
ing words to mean the opposite of what 
they usually express; as, “The play ended 
with an ironic twist.” 

16. Acoustic—A: pertaining to sound or 
learning;'as, the acoustic properties of a 
theatre. 

17. Prolific— C: Fertile; producing abun¬ 
dantly; as, a proUfle writer. 

18. Choleric—A: Hot-tempered; fiery. 

19. Aesthetic—B: Sensitive to beauty or 

to the fine arts; as, an aesthetic tempea'a- 
ment. ^ 

26. E^do— D: Heroic; noble; as, a novel 
of epic grandeur. 







NATIONAL DISCIPLINE SCHEME 

It was in July 1954 that the National 
Discipline Scheme was introduced in 
js.asturba Niketan, New Delhi, by the Min¬ 
istry of Rehabilitation under the guidance 
01 ueneral J, K. lihonsle, then Union 
Deputy Minister for Rehabilitation. 

It is common knowledge that ever 
since the dawn of Independence, there have 
been frequent manifestations of indiscipline 
in all strata of society, particularly among 
the student community. This was most 
marked in the refugee camps and colonies. 
Bulk of the displaced persons, after having 
lost all they possessed, reached India after 
partition in a state of utter poverty. Hav¬ 
ing gone through no end of sufferings, they 
weie mentally unhinged, dissatisfied and 
frustrated. There was lot of unrest and in¬ 
discipline among them. To arrest any fur¬ 
ther deterioration in their morale, the 
National Discipline Scheme was started as 
an experimental measure in Kasturba Nike- 
lan, one of the refugee colonies in New 
Delhi. The object of the scheme was to 
iii'.provc the morale of the refugee children 
and to inculcate discipline among them so 
that they could be turned into useful citi¬ 
zens. 

After the scheme had been in operation 
for a short while, the mental outlook of 
displaced persons changed considerably, 
and the scheme proved an unqualified suc¬ 
cess as was evidenced, not only from the 
marked improvement in the general con¬ 
duct of the inmates of this camp, as also 
from the support, encouragement and praise 
It received from leaders in all walks of life 
who had occasion to witness the working 
of scheme. It was gradually extended to 
other refugee institutions in Delhi. Bombay, 
West Bengal, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and 
(the then) Saurashtra. Upto 1957, no sepa¬ 
rate provision for this scheme in the 2nd 
Five-Year Plan was made and expenditure 
was met from funds placed at the disposal 
of the Ministiy of Rehabilitation. It was 
soon realised that for nation building, disci¬ 
pline was equally necessary for non-dis- 
placed persons also. Consequently, the 


Planning Commission in 1957, requested the 
Ministry of Education to include the 
scheme in the 2nd Five-Year Plan and to 
extend its operation to non-displaced insti¬ 
tutions also. 

The National Discipline Scheme aims 
at building such Indian citizens who would 
be the fore-runners of a great and true 
democracy that India is bound to be in the 
near future. It has, for its aims and objects, 
the eradication of indiscipline which consti¬ 
tutes a %rious impediment not only to the 
progress of the country but also to its free¬ 
dom. 

It aims at making the younger venera¬ 
tion healthy, both in mind and boay and 
instil in them a sense of patriotism, self- 
reliance, tolerance and self-sacrifice. It in¬ 
culcates amongst the children a spirit of 
nationalism and cultural unity and what is 
more, good citizenship. It is directed to 
bring out latent leadership aptitudes and 
talents in healthy, balanced children and to 
imbibe into them a sense of discipline, 
duty, patriotism and national pride. The 
resurgent spirit of the country’s youth, 
which at the moment is frittered away, is 
sought to be diannelised by the scheme in 
proper directions so as to accelerate the 
pace of progress in the country. 

Home, undoubtedly, is the best place 
where discipline amongst children when 
their minds are most receptive, can be in¬ 
culcated. But, unfortunately in India, the 
majority of parents are uneducated, living 
in abject poverty and squalor in congested 
areas lacking in basic civic amenities. Con¬ 
sequently, they have neither the time nor 
the aptitude to impart training in discipline 
to their children at home. The scheme, 
therefore, seeks to make up these deficien¬ 
cies in the environments of the home to 
build up the children’s character. 

Broadly speaking, the trahiihg under 
the National Discipline Scheme embraces 
the following main aspects: 

(a) Physical Training: Thu National 
Discipline Scheme aims at creating a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. It has been uni- 
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versally recognised that drill is the founda-^ 
tion of discipline and in consequence, Phy¬ 
sical training is imparted through simple 
and easy manoeuvre drills, parades, sports 
and games. Physical training, not only 
serves to develop the physique of the chil¬ 
dren and promote good health, but also 
develops in them a spirit of camaraderie 
and leadership. It also promotes the co-i 
ordination of the movements of children in 
a group and gives them a sense of precision. 

(b) Mental Training: Mental training 
plays a very important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the children’s character and per¬ 
sonality. It helps in drawing out the best 
in them and assists in character building 
and moulding their general conduct and 
mental facilities on right lines to enable 
them to succeed in any career they choose. 
The children are also taught to appreciate 
a sense of duty to themselves, to the society 
and to their country. 

All tendencies towards sectarian and 
sectional loyalties are discouraged and an 
attempt is made to create a pronounced bias 
in favour of nationalism. Attention is paid 
to a number of details of habits like clean¬ 
liness, dress, punctuality. Special care is 
taken to remind them of India’s past 
glory, tradition, culture and heritage. In 
short, efforts are made at making the chil¬ 
dren conscious of their duties and ready to 
contribute their mite in building up the 
India of our dreams. 

(c) Administration; The children are 
taught elementary principles of administra¬ 
tion, without going into the technicalities. 
During the receptive period of their life, a 
climate for administration is created so as 
to provide them with a .sound foundation 
for building up first rate administrators 
which this country needs very badly. 

(d) Organisation: This aspect deals 
with impressing upon the young children 
the advantages of methodical, concentrated 
and corporate working. They are given 
practical training in organising meetings, 
parades, cultural programmes, sports and 
games and competitions. They are shown 
the grace and beauty that methodical work¬ 
ing and planning lends to an occasion as 
against the confusion and chaos often seen. 
This training in organising things on smal¬ 
ler scale in the beginning may lead the 
children to organise greater things on a 
grand scale when they grow up. 

(e) Cultural Developmmit: This is in¬ 


tended to awaken and develop interest in 
our younger generation in India’s ri(^ and 
ancient culture. Rhythm and grace of 
movement are also brought into the life of 
the children by teaching them folk, dances. 
This creates a feeling of belonging to a 
composite culture of a country that is one 
and indivisible. The scheme also empha¬ 
sises inter-state exchange of culture so that 
what is good for one part of the country 
may also become a matter of pride for the 
other. In this way, the unity of India’s cul¬ 
ture amidst its diversity is prominently 
brought out. 

During the term of its experimental 
observation, the scheme not only produced 
encouraging changes and satisfactory results 
but also won acclaim and appreciation of a 
number of people from all walks of life 
including leaders and eminent personalities 
both national and international,, who had 
the occasion to witness its working. 

A great deinand for the introduction of 
the N.D.S. is coming in from all over India 
but due to the availability of a limited 
number of instructors at present demand 
cannot be acceded to. However, by the end 
of the 2nd Five-Year Plan, over 1200 schools 
are expected to be taken over by the 
scheme. 

* * « 

MOSCOW’S FRIENDSHIP UNIVERSITY 

The Friendship University was official¬ 
ly opened in Moscow on November 17.1960. 
The envoys of the youth from 59 countries 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America attended 
the opening ceremony. The initiative to 
set up the Friendship University in Moscow 
came from the Hea<l of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment N.S. Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev’s statement to set up the 
Friendship University in Moscow, made at 
the Gaji Mada University of Indonesia, be¬ 
came known to the whole world in a yeiy 
short time. More than 43,000 applications 
were received for 500 seats, the number 
allotted for the first year. The most pro¬ 
mising of,the applicants from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America were invited to take 
part in the competitive examinations. 

Addressing the meeting devoted to tho 
opening of the Friendship University, N. S. 
Khrushchev said: “In setting up the Friend¬ 
ship University we have only one aim in 
view: to help other countries to train 
highly skilled cadres. This is particularly. 
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important for countries which have been 
left tehind in economic and cultural deve-* 
lopment, for countries which lack their own 
national cadres of specialists.” 

The University was set up as a public 
institution. Its leading body is the Univer¬ 
sity Council composed of representatives of 
the sponsoring organisations, a representa-* 
tive of the Ministry of Higher and Special¬ 
ised Secondary Education of the U.S.S.R., 
the Rectorate and the elected representa-' 
tives from the teaching staff and the stu¬ 
dents. Participation in the activities of the 
Council provides in itself a schooling in 
democratic self-government for the students. 

The University has six main depart¬ 
ments and a preparatory department. The 
term at the main departments is four years, 
with five at the medical department The 
departments were selected on the basis of a 
careful study of the proposals contained in 
the letters from the public abroad and in 
view of the requirements of the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The University trains specialists in the 
most diverse branches of science. The Engi¬ 
neering Department will train mechanical 
engineers, in the field of machine-building, 
mining engineers and civil engineers. This 
department is attended by representatives 
of all the countries from which the students 
have come. 

The medical Department will train 
doctors and pharmaceutists. Those dedicat¬ 
ing their lives to physics, mathematics, 
chemistry and biology wnll attend the 
Physico-Mathematical and Natural Sciences 
Department. After their graduation they 
will be able to work at wsearch establish¬ 
ments. Graduates of a number of depart¬ 
ments will be able to work as teachers. 

All students, irrespective of the depart¬ 
ment chosen by them, are studying at the 
Preparatory Department. 

There are three sections at the Prepa¬ 
ratory Department. At the one-year sec- 
ilon, all students study Russian, for all 
instniction at the University will be in thafl 
language. 

At the two and three-year sections stu¬ 
dents will be able to fill in the gap in their 
School education. Apart from Russian, the 
Preparatory Department will also teach 
phj^cs and chemistry, mathematics and 
mnintfv mri n<:bi>r ffeneral sublects. 


A small group of Soviet students also 
attend the one-year section together with 
foreign students. They learn one of the 
three foreign languages; English. French or 

Spanish. ^ . 

Tuition is free. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment provided the University Polyclinic 
with the most up-to-date equipment All 
students get medical aid free of ch.irge. 
They do not pay anything for their hostel 
accommodations and are entitled to a 
scholarship. The University pays their tra¬ 
velling expenses. Taking into account the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of the 
students are from countries with hot cli¬ 
mates, the University provides them with 
warm winter clothing. 


The first months of the studies show 
that despite a busy programme shidcnt: 
cope with it, in the main. Visual aids, anc 
instructive slides, for example, aie used or 
a wide scale. 

Tape-recorded lessons and exercise! 
play an important role in acquiiing the cor¬ 
rect pronunciation. But what matters 
most of all is the thirst for knowledge on 
the part of the students and extensive work 
carried out by teachers of the Russi'in 
language. All this has already yielded good 
results. Within the first eight weeks, the 
students leanied to understand spoken 
Russian and now converse with Soviet citi- 


CABE WITH THE COMMAS 

The use of commas is to a certain 
extent a matter of personal judgment. 
The tendency nowadays is to omit them 
where they are not essential rather than to 
scatter them about lavishly. 

The primiry purpose of commas, as oj 
all punctuation, is to make the sense clear 
There is. for example, a difference m 1h« 
meaning between: “The ear. which rar 
into the wall, was damaged” (with com 
mas), which suggests that only one car ii 
under discussion and it ran into the wall 
and: “The car which ran into the wall wa 
damaged” (without commas), implying tha 
at least two cars were involved in the acd 
dent and one of them ran into the wall 

The other important puroose i' comma 
is to indicate w-here muses ?■ 

a sentence and so make -'•jxe 

For instance, we should iv ♦ > ‘ I 
down the road with my sister and Iv 
friend,” but: '1 walked down the road wit 
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my sister, and her frietxd came round the 
corner.” 

If the comma after “sister” were to be 
omitted from this last sentence, we should 
be in danger of reading straight on and 
temporarily missing both the meaning and 
the rhythm of the sentence. 

The ct)mraa is used to separate a series 
of similar words in a sentence such as: “In 
his orchard he grows apples, pears, plums 
and cherries.” 

In a list of this kind, it is not necessary 
to include a comma before the final “and," 
although some people do put one in. 

« * ^ 

CLEAR SPEECH, CLEAR BRAIN 

Somebody once said that you can judge 
a person’s brain by the way he speaks. 
In other words, clear speech denotes clear 
thinking—and by “clear” we mean simple, 
direct, without hesitation. 

This has nothing whatever to do with 
education—in fact, for some people high 
education produces clutter, pomposity, a 
desire to speak in anybody’s language but 
their own. 

Some people seem to go out of their 
way to use as many words as possible- 
part icularly when writing. Official depart¬ 
ments are often the worst offenders in this 
way. Sir Winston Churchill once had a 
memo submitted to him reading: “It is 
requested that you will make every 
endeavour to. . . He crossed it out and 

in its place put: “Please try to.” 

Horrible jargon such as “I hereby beg to 
acknowledge yours of even date” should 
also be avoided. 

Many people spoil thei^ conversation by 
peppering their talk with such expressions 
as “you know, ” “I mean," “sort of”, which 
can be very irritating for the listenei-s. 

Practise expressing your ideas in 
simple, concise phrases which keep to the 
point, and you will acquire a reputation 
for intelligence and clear thinking. Culti¬ 
vate the hait of “listening” to your own 
speech and you will learn to recognise 
from the rhythm and flow when a .sentence 
is well constructed and pleasant to hear. 

* ^ ^ 

LIVE ONE DAY AT A TIME 

, You have probably noticed that if you 
get up one morning and something goes 
wrong—a minor annoyance perhaps—the 
whole dav is often unset bv similar irrita¬ 


tions. There seems to be no obvious rea¬ 
son why these ‘black’ days occur, when 
everything and everybody appear to be 
working against us. 

A possible explanation is that once we 
are disturbed by an annoying incident, we 
spend the rest of that day unwittingly 
looking foi- trouble. Naturally, we find it 
easily enough. We do not, perhaps, I'ealise 
that so much depends upon our attitude of 
mind. 

Fortunately, we are not all alike, or 
this world would be a very dull place. For 
example, a joke that will send one person 
into fits of laughter, will not raise a smile 
from another. What one person will accept 
as a kind action or remark will make an¬ 
other person feel insulted. We have all 
discovered this from experience. 

To make life even more complicated, 
we ourselves are ‘different people’ on 
different days. It depends how w'e happen 
to feel on any particular occasion. Conse¬ 
quently if we wake up in an irritable mood, 
w’e become annoyed much easier than usual. 
Then everything seems to go wu’ong. Pi ob- 
ably on the next day we feel that it is 
good to be alive. Then everything good 
appears to come our way. V/hy? Because 
we are in an attractive, optimistic mood. 
We expect things to go right and they do. 
Even the .smallest good fortune is magni¬ 
fied in oui- mind and we respond favour¬ 
ably. 

It is quite natural for us to experience 
these “good” days and “bad” ones. We 
can’t expect to feel on top of the world all 
the time, but when wx* are on the down¬ 
grade wc should always remember that 
this is only a temporary reverse. To- 
moirow', or the next day will seem more 
hopeful, and wc shall forge ahead with 
confidence. 

The happiest people are those who 
lake each day as it comes. They don’t ex¬ 
pect too much from life, they take the 
rough with the smooth. They accept every¬ 
thing philosophically. 

When we learn to live one day at a 
time, taking all that comes, in our stride, 
we shall be happier, healthier and mere 

successful. (From PSYCHOLOGY) 

» # 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 
TYPESETTING MACHINE OPERATOR 

Printing is not only >an industry • but 
also an art. Its contribution to educational. 
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cultural, scientific and economic develop¬ 
ment of a natioir. is beyond measure. Un¬ 
fortunately in India where less than 20 per 
cent of the people are literate this indus¬ 
try has not yet reached its peak. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are about 25,000 printing presses 
in India, some small and .some largo. In 
printing, composing is the primaiy or basic 
occupation. In small pres.sos this work is 
done with modern Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype and Photosetting composing 
machines. Now-a-days, the bulk of printed 
text, including almost all the solid para- 
graohs in books and newspaners is set by 
machine. For .speedy and accurate com¬ 
position, a large number of printing presses 
are gradually installing these machines. 

A Type Setting Machine Operator may 
be cither a Monotype Operator or a Lino¬ 
type Operator, or an Intertype Operator or 
a Photo Setting Operator. A Monotype 
Machine consists of two separate units, the 
keyboard and the caster. The manuscript 
Lo be composed is kept in a holder and a 
scale is set on the machine to the length of 
the lines to be printed. The operator then 
operates the keyboard machine which per¬ 
forates a narrow roll of paper mounted at 
ihe too of the keyboard. The paper then 
automatically winds on another spool. 
While operating the keyboard which is 
similar to a typewriter he follows the 
manuscript rigidly. He is also required to 
make many minor adjustments in the 
machine before actually starting the operat¬ 
ing work. 

The Monotype Caster Opeiator sees 
that the spools perforated by the keyboard 
operator are used to produce the actual 
:ype. 

A Linotype machine has a keyboard of 
about 90 keys of letters and other charac- 
iiers. An Operator clips a manuscript or a 
.yned copy of the material to the machine 
and typos the material. When ho completes 
a line he presses a lever and the machine 
lasts the whole line of types. Other duties 
aerfo.rmed by a Linotype Operator include 
removal of types from the machine, putting 
lew ingots (blocks) of the type metal into 
ihe melting pot and doing minor adjust¬ 
ments. Occasionally he may be required to 
iraw proof of galley types and send them 
to the proof reader for correction. 

A Photo Setting Operator or an Inter¬ 
type Operator sets types with the aid of 
^P^raphy on a type setting machine^ 
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called the Linofilm, the Intertype Foto Set 
ter, the Rotofoto, the Monophoto etc. He 
operates a machine similar in character tc 
a Linotype machine which is popularlj 
known as a slug casting machine or a line 
composing machine. These machines are 
operated more or less in similar ways am 
their performances are also similar thougl 
there are minor differences in operation. 

Type Setting Machine Operators gene 
rally work in noisy conditions where i 
number of people work on differen 
machines. 

TO QUALIFY as a Type Seltini 
Machine Operator one normally has t( 
acquire skill on the job. There are regulai 
apprenticeship schemes to train these ope 
rators in a few Government of Indii 
Presses. A majority of workers in this 
occupation begin as learners in privati 
presses. There is no standardised qualifi 
cation for this training but normally younf 
boys with some education, preferably o 
Matriculation standard, join private presses 
as helpers, inkers or distributers and learr 
the job while working with skilled work 
ers. Experience in hand-composing is ar 
asset to learners. In most of the privat* 
presses regular training facilities are no 
available and as such learners are suppos 
ed to learn the work at their own initia 
tive. In consequence it takes an unusuallj 
long period to get trained as Monotype 
Linotype, Intertype or Photo Settinj 

Machine Operators in private presses. Ir 
order to meet the requirements of trainee 
technical personnel the Government o 
India have instituted apprenticeshii 
schemes for the training of learners ir 
various types of work, including Monotype 
Linotype, Intertype and Photo Settinj 
operation in the Presses at Aligarh, Cal 
cutta. New Delhi, and Simla, The perioc 
of training is 4 years and the Mono am 
Lino Operators specialise in their occupa 
lions in the 4th year. For training of these 
opei-ators only Matriculates between the 
ages of 15 and 18 years are taken. The 
trainees receive a consolidated stipend o. 
. Rs. 25/-, Rs. 30/-, Rs. 35/- and Rs. 40/- p.m 
during the first, second, third and. fourtl 
year respectively. There is no fixed quote 
of the number of trainees to be taken bui 
the number in no case will exceed l/lOtl 
of the sanctioned strength of the category 
of workers. Recruitbient of apprentices i: 
made through advertisement and loca 
; selection. At the enH nf tVin 
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training the Operators are subjected to a 
test and successful candidates are awarded 
Trade Test Certificates. 

FURTHER TRAINING is usually by 
practical experience on the job but with a 
view to improve the training and the skill 
• of printing workers, the Government of 
India have started four regional schools of 
training at Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. These schools provide two 
types of specialised courses of Linotype 
Operators and Monotype Operators: 

(i) A Licentiate in Printing Techno¬ 
logy: There are two courses for this Diplo¬ 
ma; the part-time course for 5 years and 
the full-time course for 4 years. In these 
courses candidates with a pass in S.S.L.C. ox 
its equivalent examination, below 19 years 
of age are admitted. Age may be relaxed 
for Intermediates and Graduates; and 

(ii) All India Certificate courses in 
Printing and Allied Technology: The part- 
time course is of three years duration 
whereas the full-time course is of 2 years 
duration. Non-Matriculates who can under¬ 
stand lectures in English are admitted to 
these courses. Government of India have 
also decided to set up a Central Institute 
of Printing for conducting research in the 
Printing industry. 

THE COSTS of training vary from ins¬ 
titution to institution but the tuition fees 
for the Diploma courses and All India 
Certificate courses are about Ri 120/- and 
Rs. 36/- per year respectively. Besides tui¬ 
tion fees trainees are required to pay fees 
for sports, visual education, magazines etc. 
and a Caution Deposit at rates prescribed 
by the Head of the Institution. Hostel 
facilities are available in some places. The 
Government of India, various State Gov¬ 
ernments and some charitable institutions 
offer scholarships to a number of deserving 
students. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary for 
the job are good health, normal eyesight, 
finger dexterity, artistic taste, patience, 
powers of concentration and very good 
spelling. 

Type Setting Operators work in print¬ 
ing firms where a number of workers work 
on various other machines. They are also 
required to work in shifts doing night or 
afternoon shifts. Linotype Operators work¬ 
ing near hot lead h*ave to work cautiously 
to avoid accident. Some eye-strain is in- 
’ -1 4c fViprpfnrf*. consi¬ 


dered as an asset to an Operator. An Ope¬ 
rator has to type, pick up and adjust types. 
All these require dexterity of hands, espe¬ 
cially of fingers. Speed, accuracy and neat¬ 
ness are essential qualities for any Opera¬ 
tor. Artistic ability and understanding of 
layout are additional but useful qualifica¬ 
tions. Operators with some command over 
the language can eliminate simple spelling 
and grammatical mistakes. 

ENTRY into the profession is mostly 
as apprentices or learners. Vacancies are 
cither advertised in newspapers or notified 
to Employment Exchanges. Vacancies of 
apprentices to the Government of India 
Presses are invariably advertised. Regular 
vacancies however are notified to Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges. Openings exist in Gov¬ 
ernment of India Presses, State Govern¬ 
ment Presses, Newspapers and leading dai¬ 
lies, private presses owned by Universities 
and Trusts, Printing and Publishing houses 
and some Job Presses. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Due to 
recent important restrictions on foreign 
printing machines, modernization of print¬ 
ing presses has been slowed down. Never¬ 
theless, with the spread of education in the 
country the printing industry will steadily 
develop on modem lines. In the Printing 
Industry, which already employs about 
5,00,000 people. Type Setting Machine Ope¬ 
rators form the second largest group in the 
composing room, the first being the group 
of hand-compositors. Whatever may ^ the 
development it can be safely said that all 
those who successfully complete their 
courses from the training schools during 
the next few years will be able to find 
employment. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
training etc. of Type Setting Machine Ope¬ 
rators contacts may be made with: 

(1) Any Government of India Press. 

(2) State Government Presses. . 

(3) The All India Federation of 
Master Printers, 42, Broadway, 
Madras. 

(4) The Calcutta Association of Mas¬ 
ter Printers. 

(5) The Delhi Printers’ Association, 
9/4, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi. 

(6) The Regional Schools of Printing' 
at Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. 

(7) Employment Exchanges. 



' OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

By 1966, a primary school would be 
provided within easy walking distance from 
;he home of every child in this country. 
Phis was stated by the Union Education 
Minister, Dr. K. L. Shrimali, while address¬ 
ing the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion meeting in New Delhi on Januaiy 16, 
1961. 

At the conclusion of the Third Plan 
the number of primary schools is expected 
to increase to 4 lakhs, and the enrolment 
of students in the age group 6 to 11 would 
go up to 5 crores. 

In technical education, there has been 
a four fold increase in the last 12 years. 
During the Third Plan the admission capa¬ 
city at the degree level is proposed to be 
increased to 20,000 students and at the 
diploma stage to 40,000. 

Government, Dr. Shrimali said, has 
decided to launch during the Third Plan a 
scheme of cori-espondcnce courses and even¬ 
ing colleges to enable students to learn 
while earning. 

It IS also proposed to offer 1,500 scholar¬ 
ships every year during the Third Plan for 
students of outstanding merit at the school 
leaving, interjnediate and B.A. stages. 

The Prime Minister, who also address¬ 
ed the Board, asked for co-relation between 
education and the goal of the country which 
was a socialistic patteiti of society. He said 
the old conception of an acquisitive society 
was out of date. Socialisation was an in¬ 
evitable trend all over the world and there 
was even more of it in some of the capital¬ 
ist countries than in India. Shri Nehru 
said it was Absurd to think of socialism 
without equality of opportimity which was 
most important in the field of education. 

* ♦ # 

. CURB ON COLLEGE ENTRY 

Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi Univereity, suggested that admissions 
to universities should be restricted to keep 
teaching standards at a high level. 

In his convocation address to the Cal¬ 
cutta University on Jan. 28, 1961, Dr. 
Sidhanta said all educationists were agitat¬ 


ed over this question. But mere restric¬ 
tion of admission would not solve the prob¬ 
lem. The State would then have to keep 
occupied the teenagers who are left out. If 
the university refused to keep a student 
engaged, he would be left on the streets, 
ripe for any mischief latent in the city. 
Diploma or certificate courses with acade¬ 
mic subjects would therefore have to be 
opened to those who failed to secure admis¬ 
sion to degree courses. 

Referring to the craving for college 
education and the employers’ insistence on 
educational certificates. Dr. Sidhanta said 
the univereities in this country had been 
established to produce junior civil servants 
and clerks. The State had failed to give a 
clear lead on the matter. It still insisted 
on a university degree for mosi of its 
office-posts and the commercial houses fol¬ 
lowed suit. 

In the near future, therefore, they 
could not hope for any appreciable fall in 
university admissions. In order to avoid 
chaotic conditions—particularly in Calcutta 
city—the State would have to make ar¬ 
rangements to keep students engaged in 
some academic activity. Dr. Sidhanta said. 

HIGHER EDUCATION ONLY FOB 
WORTHY 

Acharya Jugal Kishore has expressed 
his conviction that higher education should 
be given only to deserving and promising 
students. 

The U.P. State Education Minister who 
was speaking at a reception at Chirgaon, 
18 miles from Jhansi on Feb. 4, 1961, re¬ 
marked tnat university education should 
not be considered as a means of whiling 
away time. 

He referred to the frustration among 
youngmen and said it was due to the fact 
that education imparted to them had no 
definite aim. This not only aggravated the 
problem of unemployment but the uncer¬ 
tainty about their future bred indiscipline. 

Mr. Jugal K’shore emphasised that the 
education system needed overhaul. It 
should be fashioned in such a way that it 
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would help the all-round development of 
the personality of the student. It should 
also be capable of producing self-supporting 
and useful citizens, ho added. 

The Minister said every student, after 
finishing secondary education, should be 
provided with facilities for vocational 
training so that he could go in for an inde¬ 
pendent career and not hanker after jobs. 

* * * 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF PUNJABI 
UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 

The Punjabi University Commission 
has recommended that the propo.sod Punjabi 
University should be a multi-faculty uni¬ 
versity, located at Patiala and named after 
that city. 

It has recommended that English 
should be the medium of instruction for 
the time being in this university but chang¬ 
ed over to Punjabi within five years at 
least in the teaching of arks subjects. 

In the making of various university 
authorities, like senate and syndicate, 
elections should be avoided. 

Releasing the report of the Ce-mmi.'-'iion 
at a nows conference in Chandigarh on 
Feb. 27, 1961, the Chief Minister, Mr. Pva- 
tap Singh Kairon, said that the Govern¬ 
ment w'as keen to set up a Punjabi Univer¬ 
sity shortly. Only through Punjabi could 
the large masses of the area be educated 
in higher studies. 

Mr. Kairon also inclicaiod that the 
Samskrit University at K'lrukshetra would 
gradually be converted into a multl-facu'ty 
Hindi university. 

The 13-man Commission v.'cs appoirlH 
on August 5, 1960 to examine a!id propose?, 
among other things, the scope and lunc 
tions of the university and to examine and 
propose the steps necessary for the dovc- 
lopirient of the Punjabi language and lite¬ 
rature on scientific I'lios, including it.s deve¬ 
lopment as a medium of instruction for 
university education. 

The Maharaja of Patiala presided over 
the Commission, the report of vhich was 
unanimous. 

The Commission has lecommended that 
though the chief objective of the Punjabi 
University would be the advancement of 
Punjabi studies and the development of the 
Punjabi language, it could be a multi- 
faculty university, providing instructions in 
humanistic as well as scientific subjects. 


Measures should be adopted by the 
university to develop the Punjabi language 
and replenish its stock of technical litera¬ 
ture to enable it to finally replace English 
as the medium of instruction in all 
branches of learning. 

Hindi and English should be compul¬ 
sory subjects up to the graduate level for 
all students. Arrangements should also be 
made for advanced and specialised post¬ 
graduate studies in those languages. 

The Commission has recommended that 
all colleges situated in Patiala should be 
constituent units of the university. By a 
separate notification, the State Government 
might testify the limits of the jurisdiction 
beyond Patiala city. 

The university, according to the Com¬ 
mission, will require Rs. 1.52 crores as capi¬ 
tal investment and an annual rcvenue 
expenditure of Rs. 18 lakhs. 

» ■» *■ 

NATIONAL REGISTER OF SANSKRIT 
PUNDITS 

One hundred and thirty live persons 
have so far submitted requests for inclu¬ 
sion of their names in the National Regis¬ 
ter of Sanskrit Pundits. These requests 
will be considered by the Central Sanskrit 
Board at its meeting to be held in April 
this year. 

The Central Sanskrit Board had approv¬ 
ed the following criteria for selection ol 
Pundits for inclusion in the National Ilegi.s- 
ter:-— 

(i) The Pundit should be reputed as 
an expert in at least one Shastra; (ii) he 
should have taught a Shastra or Shastras 
successfully for at least 15 years; and (iii> 
he should have literary or research work of 
significance to his credit. 

* * # 
REQUESTS FOR NEW UNIVERSITIES 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali stated in the Rajya 
Sabha on Feb. 21 that six requests had 
been received by the Univernity Grants 
Commission in 1960 for the establishment 
of new universities. 

Statewnse, two requests each had come 
from Rajasthan and Bihar and one each 
from Andhra Pradesh and Madras. 

Five of these requests wore acceded to. 
said the Minister. In the case of the pro¬ 
posed Agricultural Universities at Rajendra- 
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nagar and t^daipur, the Commission had, 
however, advised that the Universities 
should have three major faculties. 

* * * 

BENEFIT SCHEME FOB SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister of 
Education stated in the Lok Sabha on Feb 
22 that the Government of India had re¬ 
commended to the State Governments the 
adoption of the Triple Benefit Scheme for 
teachers introduced by the Government of 
Madras. 

The Minister said the scheme includes 
provision for pension, provident fund and 
insurance and applies to all teachers in¬ 
cluding those in aided schools. He added 
that the question of extending the Scheme 
to teachers in the Union territories was 
being examined. 

» « « 

ESTABLISHMENT OF ENGINEERING 
COLLEGES 

Dr. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
rtated in the Lok Sabha on Feb. 22 that 
in addition to the eight engineering col¬ 
leges sanctioned during the Second Plan, 
seven more were proposed to be establish¬ 
ed during the Third Plan period, thus 
covering all the States. 

The Minister said that each college 
would have an admission capacity of 250 
students per year for Degree courses m 
Engineering and Technology. Tentatively, 
the estimated cost of each college was 
Rs. 148 lakhs including buildings, equip¬ 
ment, staff quarters and hostels. 

Dr. Kabir said that the State Govern¬ 
ments of Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh proposed to ret up one 
^ineering college each under the State’s 
Third Five Year Plans, The West Bengal 
Government proposed to establish two 
ewineering colleges under the State’s Third 
Plan. The Government of Bihar had al¬ 
ready set up an engineering college at 
Bhagalpur under the State’s Third Five 
Year Plan, added Dr. Kabir. 

* » * 

INEXPENSIVE BOOKS IN HINDI 

The Union Ministry of Education have 
launched a scheme for the preparation, 

tramlatinn nnd twiira rwi 
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diverse subjects for the common reader in 
Hindi. 

The scheme envisages the publication 
of popular books on selected subjects to 
provide inexpensive and useful reading 
material. 

The scheme has been specially launch¬ 
ed to fill the lacuna in fields hitherto neg¬ 
lected and will be implemented as part of a 
phared programme. Initially, the Union 
Ministry of Education propose to sponsor 
the publication of books on science, teclmo- 
logy Md social sciences. Over twentsrfive 
titles in the science series have been select¬ 
ed for translation and publication. 

Besides enriching Hindi, the scheme 
will enable the Union Ministry to popular* 
ise the technical terms evolved by it. In 
the publication of these books, the Direc¬ 
tives contained in the President’s Order of 
April 27, 1960, will be strictly adhered to 
and the International Forms of Numerals 
will be used wherever numbers are requir¬ 
ed to be printed. 

Under the scheme the selected publi¬ 
shers will procure the copyright of the 
tities the translation of which is entrusted 
with them and get the books translated 
through competent persons who would be 
expected to use the Hindi technical terms 
evolved by the Union Government. 

The specimen translations and the 
translated manuscripts of the books would 
be examined by the Union Ministry of 
Education with the assistance of an expert 
or a panel of experts. Thereafter, the 
approved books would be brought out by 
publishers under the general guidance of 
the Union Government. 

The number of copies of books to be 
printed in the first edition will not be less 
than 3000, of which the Union Government 
will purchase not more than one-third. 
The Government of India will invite tend¬ 
ers from publishers of standing for the 
translation and publication of over 25 books 
in the science series to begin with. 

The prescribed form of tender and the 
terms and conditions governing the work 
and the specifications, along with other 
particulars, can be had from the Director, 
Central Hindi Directorate, Union Ministry 
of Education, 15/16, Faiz Bazar, Darya 
Ganj, Delhi. 




(In this feature we publish interesting and factual topics which 
increase the general knowledge of the readers.— Ed. C & C,) 


COLOMBO PLAN 

The Colombo Plan has started the 
twelfth year of a 21-nation co-operative 
effort to raise the living standards of some 
700 million people in South and South- 
East Asia one quarter of the world’s popu¬ 
lation. 

The Plan was launched on January 9, 
1950, by a conference of British Common¬ 
wealth Ministers held in the Ceylonese 
capital. Its aim was to provide a clearing 
house for Western aid from outside the 
region and a forum for exchange of infor¬ 
mation on speeding development within 
the area. 

The Plan’s original life was sot at five 
years, but its successes have prompted two 
extensions and it is now due to run until 
1965. 

The Colombo Plan has been described 
as a major weapon in the Free World’s con¬ 
stant effort to demonstrate that economic 
progress can be achieved more readily and 
more effectively in free society than under 
Communism, 

With giant neighbour China periodical¬ 
ly claiming new economic successes, this 
task often appears overw'helming but ihe 
twenty-one nations continue to tackle it 
with fervour because on the outcome can 
depend the vital future allegiance of the 
millions in the uncommitted countries. 

The tw’enty-one nations work together 
in a unique development organization. The 
Colombo Plan has neither an integrated 
economic aid programme nor multilateral 
control over development scheme. All 
grants, loans and technical aid plans are 
arranged bilaterally. The very looseness 
and informality of the organization has 
contributed to its suece.ss. It has given 
needy countries help w’ithout in any way 
interfering with their iriLcrnal sovereignty 
and without raising suspicion that the aid 
they got is politically motivated. 

The Plan members are divided into 
recipient nations and donor countries. The 
fifteen countries receiving aid are Burma, 


Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos 
Malaya, Nepal, North Borneo, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand 
and Vietnam, The six donors are the 
United States, Britain, Canada, Japan, Aus¬ 
tralia and New' Zealand. 

Each recipient country prepares its own 
development plans according to its indivi¬ 
dual needs and desires, taking into account 
the advice and experience of others. The 
plans arc then pi-esented to the group of 
donor countries and sponsors are found to 
meet the cost with aid. 

Since the Plan was launched eleven 
years ago, some seven billion dollars have 
been poured into the tasks of creating basic 
industries, providing iiTigation, raising far 
■yields, building roads, providing power and 
training technicians, Qf this figure, some 
six billion was given by' the United States 
alone. 

Much has been achieved but in its 
second decade the Colombo Plan is still 
facing big problems. Food production has 
increased, per capita income has risen, 
death rates are down and life expectancy 
is greater. But this region, which already 
encompasses 25 per cent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation in little more than 6 per cent of the 
earth’s land area, is expected to have a 
population nearing one billion by 1975. 
Food output and employment opportun¬ 
ities must be boosted massively if these 
millions are to be fed. This is a giant 
task, one which is likely to bring yet 
another extension of the Colombo Plan in 
1965. 

* * s 

INDIA HAD WORLD’S FIRST AIR-MAIL 

The World’s first airmail was flown in 
India 50 years ago on February 18, 1911, by 
the French Pilot, Monsieur Henri Pequei 
As part of the commemoration ceremony, 
the pioneering Allahabad/Naini airmail 
flight was re-enacted on February 18 this 
year. 

Special flight covers, designed by Air- 
India and defaced with special cachet were 
flown on the Jubilee flight. The Indian 
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Posts and Telegraphs Department have 
also issued three commemorative postage 
Stamps, one of which features Air-India’s 
Boeing 707—Inter-continental Jet. The 
designs show the special Postmark as well 
as the Aircraft used in 1911. 

The celebrations marked' the Golden 
Jubilee of an epochal event in Indian Po.s- 
tal history. At 5.30 p.m. on February li;. 
1911, a Humber bi-plane, piloted by Mon¬ 
sieur Henri Pequel, Mow from Allahabad 
Exhibition grounds to Naini, over the 
waters of the Jamuna, a distance of about 
six miles. The plane carried a bag of some 
6,500 letters and cards, weighing less than 
an ounce each, flying no higher than a thou¬ 
sand feet. It took 13 minufes for the out¬ 
ward flight and 17 minutes for the return. 
It was a recoi'd in those, days. 

To commemorate the inaugural High: 
the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department 
had .struck a special Postmark at the Po.«i- 
tal Workshops, Aligarh, with which all 
articles were impres.sed in majenta ink. 
The design of the special Postmark was in 
the centre of two circles with an aeroplane 
flying over mountains in the centre and an 
inscription reading, “First Aerial Post U.P. 
Exhibition, Allahabad” between the circles. 
The year 1911 appears just below the 
mountains. 

By a happy coincidence the beginnings 
of commercial aviation in India is parallel 
to that of the United States. Charles Lind- 
berg’s dramatic New York/Paris solo 
flight in 1927 opened the door to modem 
air transport in the new ’vorld. Three 
years later, on the other side of the world, 
J.R.D. Tata’s spectacular solo flight from 
England to India gave a fillip to commer¬ 
cial aviation in India. 

Again, three years after the “Lindberg 
Line” was opened in the U.S.A., Tata Air¬ 
lines inaugurated the first scheduled air¬ 
mail service in India on October 15, 1932. 

«■ * * 

NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV THE MOST 
translated author during 1959 

Nikita S. Khrushchev has now topped 
Vladimir I. Lenin in the number of transla¬ 
tions of his works and speeches published 
during 1959, most of them into the various 
languages of the Soviet Union. Specifical¬ 
ly, the number of translations was 198 
against 174 for Lenin, who has headed the 
list in previous years. Both are immedi- 
fi^ly i^oiyed by a book of yrhich Ihere 
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v/as no single author—The Bible—which 
was translated 171 times during 1959. 

Two great Russian writers follow, Tols¬ 
toy and Dostoievsky with 130 and 114 
tran.slations re.spectively, and sandwiched 
in between them, with 124 translations, 
that master writer of science fiction for the 
young, Jules Verne. Then comes Agatha 
Christie, the specialist in mystery stories 
who, with 103 books translated during 1959, 
beat her nearest rival Georges Simenon. 

These figures are listed in the latest 
(twelfth) edition of the Index Transla- 
tionum published annually by Unesco. A 
total of 29,661 translations are recorded, 
nearly all of which appeared in 1959, and 
arc grouped by countries of publication, 
67 altogether. 

A statistical table published at the end 
of the Index permits compansonij by sub¬ 
ject and by country. It shows, for example, 
that as in Iho past, literature and especial¬ 
ly works of fiction are tran.slatcd far more 
often than any others—16.213 translations 
or nearly 60S of the total. Law, Social 
Sciences, and Education come next, more 
numerous this lime than Hi.story, Geogra¬ 
phy and Biography; then follow Applied 
Sciences, Religion and Theology. Works 
on Philology and Linguistics are, as usual, 
at the bottom of the list. 

Among the countries, the U.S.S.R. re¬ 
mains in first place with a total of 5,254 
translations into all the languages of the 
Union. Germany is next with 2.068 books 
translated, followed by France in third 
place. Then come Czechoslovakia, with 
translations into both Czech and Slovak, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands. Spain, 
Japan, the United States, and Sweden. In 
all of these countries the number of tran¬ 
slations was over 1000. 

After the authors previously mention¬ 
ed, translations of whose works passed the 
100 figure, come: Shakespeare (90); Simenon 
(74); Hans Andersen and Karl Marx (69); 
Chekhov and Balzac (68); Pearl Buck 
(67), and A. J, Cronin (60). 

Topping the 50 mark, there follow in 
order: Zola, Pasternak (a newcomer in 
this bracket), Somerset Maugham, Erie 
Stanley Gardner, Turgenev, Graham 
Greene (another newcomer in this class). 
Jack London, Dickens and Pushkin. 

(UNESCO). 

« * « 
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THE “CHARTEE OF FLOWERS” 

Measures to preserve and develop 
India’s floral wealth were announced by 
the Central Government on Dec. 10, 1960, 
involving the improvement of different 
types of indigenous flowers and the exten¬ 
sive import of foreign flowers (largely bul¬ 
bous) for growing in India. Under this 
scheme, described by the Indian Press as a 
“charter of flowers,” different parts of 
India will specialize in the development of 
Indigenous flowers of all types ranging 
from marigolds to roses; e.g. the develop¬ 
ment of orchids is assigned to Darjeeling; 
of lotuses and water lilies to Calcutta; of 
roses to Delhi and Saharanpur; of chrysan¬ 
themums to Coimbatore and Saharanpur; 
of cannas to Poona; of marigolds and bou¬ 
gainvillaeas to Hyderabad; and of bego¬ 
nias to Bangalore. 

Side by side with the improvement of 
Indian flowers, a number of foreign flowers 
will be imported and bred in different 
parts of the countiy; for this purpose a 
centre will be set up at Srinagar, with 
sub-centres at Simla and Darjeeling. The 
flowers to be imported will include dah¬ 
lias and roses from Holland and daffodils 
and narcissi from Britain. 

^ ^ * 

AND BLAST FURNACE OF DURGAPCR 
PLANT COMMISSIONED 

The second blast furnace of the Durga- 
pur Steel Plant was recently commissioned 
by the Union Minister for Steel, Mines and 
F\iel, Sardar Swaran Singh. This furnace 
will produce 1.270 metric tons of iron daily. 

The first furnace of the Plant was in¬ 
augurated by President Rajendra Prasad 
in December, 1959. The production of this 
furnace during the last few months has 
exceeded the rated capacity of 1,270 metric 
tons daily. 

The Durgapur Steel Works, with its 
three blast furnaces, eight steel-making 
open hearth furnaces and re-rolling mills 
to produce 7.9 lakh tons of finished steel 
products, is scheduled to be completed by 
■ the end of this year. Already two coke 
oven batteries, one blast furnace, three 
open hearth furnaces and the blooming 
, and billet mills have been operating. The 
plant when fully commissioned will pro- 
’T duce one million tons of ingot steel per 
^ year. 

t f ' t 


WHO DISCOVERED NEW WORLD 
FIRST? 

Was John Cabot, credited with mud) 
of the early discovery of the New World 
in 1497, merely a Jonnny-come-lately try¬ 
ing to get in on the act? 

Mr. T. £. Layng, chief of the map 
division of Canada’s public archives says, 
after 12 years’ research, that he was. In 
fact, he was beaten to the sighting of 
Greenland by a full year. 

Mr. Layng says the real hero-explorer 
was an obscure farmer-seafarer, Juan Fer¬ 
nandes from the Azores. 

“Fernandes, in company with an 
Azores landowner-adventurer, Pedro de 
Barcelos, sighted Greenland in 1496 while 
exploring under the banner of King Henry 
of Portugal. 

“And Cabot, the Bristol seadog widely 
credited with re-discovering the old Norse 
route to the Americas, was simply follow¬ 
ing in Fernandes’s wake when he sighted 

Greenland in 1497.” 

# * # 

VISITORS TO IJfDIA IN 1960 

Last year 26,349 foreigners were grant¬ 
ed visas for entry into India. Of these 
13,970 were tourists, 2,906 businessmen and 
1,769 students. 

Most of the foreigners came from 
America; and they numbered 11,197. Other 
nationalities were: Afghans 740; French¬ 
men 1,464; Germans 2,400; Indonesians 
1,452; Italians 1,068; Iranians 527; Portu¬ 
guese 437; Russians 759; Siwss 561; and 
Thai 534. 

* * * 

FOREIGN LOANS TO INDIA 

India has received about Rs. 2,727 
crores of foreign assistance (Rs. 2,091 
crores as loans and the rest as grants) since 
the commencement of the First Plan in 
1951, of which Rs. 1,617 crores are meant to 
be utilised for the Second Five Year Plan. 

By March-end, 1960, however, marking 
the completion of four year$ of the Second 
Plan, only Rs.-691 crores were utilised, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 925 crores, both 
in terms of loans and grants. 

The total assistance (Rs. 2,727 crores) 
includes the aid so far given by various 
countries and agencies for the Third Plan. 

The following are the loans received 
by India country-wise, with the amounts of 
grants shown in hrachbts; United Stat^ 
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Rs. 974.64 crores (Rs. 505.68 crores); 
U.S.S.R—Rs. 383.41 crores (Rs. 115 lakhsV, 
United Kingdom—Rs. 162.66 crores (Rs. 47 
lakhs); Canada—Rs. 15.71 crores (Rs. 90.57 
crores); Australia (Rs. 12.27 crores as 
grants); New Zealand—(Rs. 343 lakhs 
grants); West Germany—Rs. 150.58 crores 
(Rs. 2.()9 crores); Japan—Rs. 27.61 crores; 
Czechoslovakia—Rs. 23.10 crores; Ruma¬ 
nia—Rs. 5.23 crores; Yugoslavia—Rs. 19.05 
crores; Norway (Rs. 2.19 crores grants); 
Poland—Rs. 14.30 crores; World Bank— 
Rs. 219.44 crores for the public sector and 
Rs. 95.84 crores for the private sector; Ford 
Foundation—(Rs. 14.20 crores grants); and 
the United Nations Special Fund—(Rs. 4.16 
crores grants). 

The loans aggregate to Rs. 2091 crores 

and the grants to Rs. 636.21 crores. 

» « # 

FOREIGNERS RESIDING IN INDIA 

There were 61,044 registered foreigners 
residing in India on Nov. 1, 1960, On Dec. 
1, 1959 their number was 55,653. 

These figures do not include children 
below 16, nationals of Commonwealth 
countries and foreign diplomats and offi¬ 
cials who are not subject to registration. 

Amongst the residents registered were: 
Tibetan—16,833; Chinese—12,460; Afghan— 
6,920; American—4,688; Iranian—4,079; Ger¬ 
man-^,434; Burmese—1,685; Russian— 
1,623; Italian—1,161; Portuguese—1,157; and 

JSrench—982. 

* » * 

INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE DURING 1966 

India’s imports during 1960 exceeded 
the Rs. 1,000 crore mark, according to offi¬ 
cial figures. 

The figure for the year was Rs. 1,000.40 
crores, as against Rs. 939.87 crores (luring 
1959. 

There was an increase of nearly Rs. 15 
crores in exports during the year, the figure 
for 1960 being Rs. 635.69 crores, including 
Rs. 12.34 crores of re-exports, as against 
Rs. 620.48 crores including Rs. 6.94 crores 
of re-exports during 1959. 

The result is an increase of Rs. 45.32 
crores in the country’s adverse balance of 

trade, which now stand at Rs. 364.71 crores. 
* * * 

UNESCeVS loom MEMBER STATE 
joined Unesco on 6th February 
IMl. This brings the number of Unesco’s 
Mmber States to 100. 


ADMISSION! 

TEST GUIDES 


engineering 


All Guides Contain Solved Questions up to 1960 

Profs. S. Basu, B. E. & S. Mukheijte, M A. 

1. Indian Institate Of Technology (I. I. T. 

Kharagpur ) All previous years* Queetions 
Solved with Drawings. A separate chapter 
devoted ot FREE-HAND Drawing Process 
with speoimens, explained in English, Hindns- 
tani A ifengali. — Rs. 7.60 

2. B.B. College (Shtbpur) Previous 8 years’ 
Questions Solved with DRAWINGS. Separate 
FREE-HAND Draw ing, uh in above —Rs 7.60] 

3. Indian School of Mines And Applied 

Geology (ISM&G, Dhanbad). Previous 11 
years* Questions Solved. —Rs. 7.60 

4 . Roorkee University: C. E. ENTRANCE 

Examination. Previous SIX YEARS’ all 
subjects solved. —Rs. 8.00 

5 . SPECIAL CLASS RAILWAY APPREN-j 
TICE SELECTION EX4MINATION-A 
Guide written strictly according to Syllabus 

( with Syllabus) with Previous 6 years’ Ques¬ 
tions and Answers. —Rs. 6.00 

6. FIVE-YEAR DEGREE COURSE— 
Kharagpur and Shibpur Combined. A Guide 
with previous Ques. & Ainwors, —Rs. 4 00 

7. Free-hand DRAWING And Lettering- 
Scientific Process of Free-Hand Drawing speci¬ 
mens from Admission Test papers of Kharag- 

g nr, Roorhee, & Sldbpnr. Instructions in 
nglibh, Hindustani and Bengali. - Rs. 2.60 

8. Ideal Refresher Coarse In Genend Know¬ 
ledge And Current Affairs— up to February '61 

—Rs. 3.60 

9. Interview and Viva-Voce Test (Mias. 
Parker). Best book for all Interviews. Rs. 2.00 

10. Technological Career Selection, CompeH* 
tlve Examinations, Scholarships for STUDIES 
ABROAD. —Rs. 2.60 

11. Railway Clerkship Examinstion— 

—Rs 2M 

12. Ufe Ins. Corporation Gerkship Rs 2.60 

13. B. O. A. T. Previous Years’ Questions 
and Answers. Rs 6.00 

14. WEST BENGAL SECRETARIAT 
CLERKSHIP Examinations. Previous years’ 
Questions & Ans. with elaborate General 
Knowledge & Current Affairs up-to Feb. ’61 

—Rs. 6.60 

15 . B.O.A.T. Final Questions (in the press). 
Write— Name and Address in Block Letters. 

ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

IIB, Slum Cturm ‘iJt St., CALCUTTA-1}. 




LITERATURE MIRRORS LIFE 
Sir, [ 

The term ‘iiteialme’’ baiTIes a correct 
definition but for Rcneraiisatioiis’ sake, any 
person when recording his experiences 
and experiments with life is said to be 
creating literature. So literature is what 
life reveals or in other woi’ds, it is a reflec¬ 
tion of life. Writers might have subjects 
to write upon w’hich may vary frcjm clod 
to cloud, but every touch to depict these 
all contains a vision of life. liiterary 
works which stand the test of time to be¬ 
come classical contain in them most colour¬ 
ful delineations of life. P.sychologically it 
is the lu.st to know the values and queer 
ways of life which inspires the writer to 
give genuine generalisation to his approach 
to life. Pools have idealised life in pig¬ 
ments while dc.scribing it in their poems. 
They^ have gloriously and magnificcnlly 
coloured it with their intellectual versatili¬ 
ties. 

In terms of romanticism, romantic 
writers have enhanced the beauty of litera¬ 
ture by way of providing micju.seopic and 
multi-coloured touches to life. They hav(' 
created pen-porti-aits of life which have 
indelible and everlasting impression on 
our minds. They, in short, reveal the mise¬ 
ries and misfortunes, toils and turmoils of 
life in contrast with the glories and 
grandeurs of it, in the most moving man¬ 
ner. Their accounts run into very fine and 
appealing tones. As the very life is ever 
inspiring for them, so are thf'ir writings 
for the readers. 

Didactic element in literature apdy 
corresponds to life. Wi-iters, imparting 
noble pieces of advdee in their illustra¬ 
tions in the form of .stories, ballad.s, novels 
and dramas, want everybody to draw 
morals for the right '^•hanneli.sat'oii of life 
towards a happy and healthy goal o! 
enlightenment. For them life is .something 
dark and to make it bright th-’y have in¬ 
serted didactic element in their writings. 

However, life is qot a simple object for 
the writers to write about. Their reac- 
tions , ex periences apsl exp erim ents a,i>: 


variable. The description of life by them 
depends upon their intellectual set up. 

So in the welter of discussion it may 
bo added that it is the ‘life’ which is criti¬ 
cally examined by every critic in his own 
way and is put in his own terms. It is 
‘life’ which is the pith and point of litera¬ 
ture. Life is the frame work around which 
every literaiy pattern is woven. So it is 
the life which creates literature and later 
on it is the literature that creates life. In 
short, literature visualises and idealises 
‘life’—Literature, quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively, is a substantiation of the 
fact that literature mirrors life. Further 
more it i-eflects magnified image of life. 
For example, Harriet Beacher Stowe in 
his ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’s writing has prov¬ 
ed such attitude to slavery and this has led 
him to an exposition, of barbarities of sla¬ 
very in the most dramatic and colourful 
way. Keen and conscious observations of 
life make literature remarkable not for a 
day but for all ages. 

Ludhiana, Yours faithfully, 

21-2-Gl. Kushwant Bajaj. 

* * * 

‘QUESTION BOX’ 

Sir, 

In the February issue of your maga¬ 
zine, you have answered the question: 
“Why and how a particle will never come 
back to earth if thrown with a velocity of 
7 miles per sec,?” Your answer is limited 
to “Why” of the question. It is right that 
it has been “calculated” that 7 m.p.s. is the 
initial velocity of a particle which enables 
the particle to clear the field where the 
force of gi avily exists. But “How” of the 
question lemains unanswered. "For the 
benefit of those who are interested in this, 
I am here showing that how the velocity 
is 7 m.p.s., in the case referred above. 

Let the mass of the body be ‘m’, which 
i.s to be projected, and M be the mass of 
the earth. 

Fo) CO acting on the body at a distance x 
from the earth t= GmM/x* 

(Neivton’s law of gravitation 
Work done by bullet against OraTitatioA ^ . 
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faeld when it moves through a small distance dx 
«=GmM. dxjx*. 

Total work done in escaping 


R 


GmM . GmMi 


= GmM/Ii 


R 


(retain the positive sign, for work done 
is always positive) 

Now if the initial velocity be ‘v’ its kinetic 
energy in the beginning is fmv®. 

This must bo the work done in escape, 
hence, ^mu®=GmM/R or v*=2MG/R 
But M=63.47XlO’-« gms, G=6.7xl0-'' c.g.s. 
R=s6XlO® cms. 


Substituting these values wo get, 


V 2x53.47xl<'‘'«x0 7x-8 

oxiu" 

=11.19X10® cm/sec or 0.958 miles/sec. 


Hence if the body be projected with 
this velocity it will just reach that point 
where the force of gravity ceases to act. 
Hence to escape it i.e., to never come back 
to earth velocity should be a bit more i.e., 
7 m.p.s. 

Ludhiana, Yours faithfully. 

15-2-61. Vinod Shashi Varma. 


(Our answer is not intended for physi¬ 
cists or mathematicians exclusively, instead 
it is meant for every layman. Your calcu¬ 
lations are, of course, all right, but for a 
simpler procedure you can proceed as fol¬ 
lows: 

It is known that outside the surface of 
the earth, the acceleration due to gravity 
varies inversely as the square of the dis¬ 
tance from the centre. 


Let the acceleration at a distance x be ie/x‘. 

When X—a, we know that acceleration due 
to gravity is g, so that - 

kla*=^g, i e , h=a*g. 

Therefore the equation of motion of the 
particle is v. dvldx—~a'glx\ 

Integrating, we get 

Ji;»*=a®g/x4-conBtant. 

But, V—0, whenx~«, hence, con8tant=0. 
v»«2a*g/x. 

Therefore, velocity of the particle when 
on the surface of the earth is given by put¬ 
ting x«>u In the above expression ; doing so 
we get, 


v*=2a®g/a or u a VSag 
But <j=-4000x 170 'XS, g=32» 

Substituting these values, get 
v=1640 \/330=7 miles per sec nearly. 

—Ed. C & C.) 

*■ * * 

SYMBOL OF AFEICAN RESURGENCE 

Sir, 

The brutal murder of Patrice Lumumba, 
Congo’s first Prime Minister, and his two 
others associates, has .shoked the conscience 
of the whole world. The undying courage 
and patriotic spirit with which he faced 
the untold oppression and torture perpe¬ 
trated upon him on more than one occas- 
sion by the agents of Belgian colonialists, 
were exemplary. They killed him along 
with his two friends, perhaps, in the hope 
that the men who would be left behind 
might die out. But the calculation? of 
these butchers were wrong, as never in the 
history of freedom movement liberation 
.struggles had been suppressed by repres¬ 
sion. The Colonialists’ conspiracies in 
Congo'might be able to prolong the crisis, 
but they would not bo able to continue 
indefinitely with their despicable ventures, 

Congo must be freed from these brula- 
lilics. One Lumiimija might die, but the 
spirit of this immortal palj iol would ever 
keep the lamp of freedom burning on the 
soil of Congo eternally providing inspira¬ 
tion to lho.se living sons of the soil to rise 
against unjustice and intoleration. 

Lumumba was the symbol of African 
resurgence. Lumumba is dead, Long live 
Lumumba! 

Kharagpur, Yours faithfully, 

7th March, 1961. Lala Baikuntha Lall. 

•k * # 

PLANNING AND PROGRESS 

Sir, 

Though two Five-Year Plans have been 
implemented and the Third one is on the 
anvil, the lot of an ordinary man has not 
ameliorated. He is still bearing the harsh 
yoke of dire poverty. His problems have 
become more acute than they were a decade 
ago. The Government has failed to liqui¬ 
date poverty and unemployment. 

The greatest failure of our planning is 
on the food front. The shortage of food- 
grains has caused a drain on our national 
income. We have to spend something like 
one thousand crores of rupees per year. 
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Planning aims at the gradual attain¬ 
ment of higher standard of living for our 
masses. But the fact is that there has been 
no substantial rise in the standard of liv¬ 
ing of our masses. There are two import¬ 
ant factors that are responsible for it. In 
the first place, it is the general level of 
prices that has been and is continuously 
soaring. Secondly, the taxation policy of 
the Government is fundamentally wrong 
because its ultimate pressure falls upon the 
rank and file that are steeped in poverty. 
So far as capitalists are concerned, they 
have so many devices at their disposal. 
They employ them. Their employment 
residts in the enhancement of their profits 
and the exploitation of masses. 

Uhansi, Yours faithfully, 

25-2-61. Hamidul Hasan. 

« « * 

EQUAL PABTNEBS OF THE SOCIETY 
Sir, 

Many new vistas of recruitments, pro¬ 
motions and transfers etc. have been pro¬ 
visioned in the administration for the 
other castes and tribes in India. Some are 
good, some are irksome and some are even 
bitterly antagonistic to the core. 

Instances are not rare in which they 
(the other castes and tribes) are promoted 
two grades higher, superseding hundreds of 
their senior experienced staff. Although in 
the interest of harmony of Hindu commun¬ 
ity in India the upliftment in the econo¬ 
mic standard of the down-trodden people 
is welcome, but there are genuine griev¬ 
ances of the opposite side if the principle 
of merit is thrown to the wind in posts 
where competition can alone bring the 
desired results. A feeling has been run¬ 
ning high among the great bulk of the 
people that the existing privileges are not 
meant to uplift them, but to make favours 
to them and create a schism in the same 
community. From many points of view it 
is indeed agreeable to protect the “have- 
nots” in the initial stage of recruitment 
for a certain specific period, but favourit¬ 
ism in higher posts is bringing down effici¬ 
ency in the administration and also creat¬ 
ing a sense of frustration in the minds of 
the eligible neglected staff. 

The way to obviate antagonism that 
is highly brewing among the staff is mainly 
rested with these castes and tribes them¬ 
selves. Consciousness should grow among 
them that they are no longer of the low. 


castes or tribes but equal partners in tbi 
community. They should voluntarily ab 
jure the undue favouritisms shown to tiien 
as the principle underlying the privilege) 
lies not in creating a favourite class, but 
to make them equal partners of the society 
Bhadrak, Yours faithfully, 

5-3-61. Radha Benode Mukherjee 

# * * 

A THOUGHT TO GANDHI 

Sir, 

Modem progress of science and techno¬ 
logy has given man greater mechanical 
mastery and control over nature. But tb|i 
achievement, in reality, has been proved 
as the greatest misfortune, which has tum< 
ed the man into wild beast dedicating the 
whole of his life to the accumulation oi 
craving for wealth. 

Gandhiji put quite new solution to all 
these problems of humanity. He showed 
us the most effective way of life. His 
greatest quality was that he produced e 
synthesis of all the conflicting political 
ideologies and put before us the consoli¬ 
dated form of the ideas and proved the 
practicability of what he preached. 

Moral and spiritual means which were 
considered and are still considered as taboo 
in politics, were practised and made crys¬ 
tal clear by Gandhiji. Moral means in 
politics can produce better results and open 
the way for self-realization. 

He secularised religion and spiritual¬ 
ized politics. His experiments and pre¬ 
cepts regarding truth and non-violence were 
unique. He proved how the application of 
pacifist doctrine could be extended from 
domestic policy and individual life to the 
life of the States. 

The greatest contribution which Gandhiji 
made is, that where all the destructive 
weapons of warfare had proved unsuccess¬ 
ful in settling the disputes among nations, 
only the moral means such as negotiation 
and arbitration could bring harmony bet- 
tween them. 

Gandhis principles emphasized on the 
importance * of individual society and 
according to Gandhiji each individual 
should try to develop his personality with¬ 
out caring for the society as a whole te- 
cause if each individual is improved, the 
society will automatically be improved. 

Gandhiji sought to humanize man and 
thus made him divine. The Gandhian way 
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ol using moral means to achieve the grand 
moral purpose o[ ‘vasudhaiv Kutambkam' 
may bring life to mankind, which has been 
the ultimate aim of all the sages and seers 
of all the lime of the world, for which they 
were born, lived and died. Gandhiji was 
one of them. 

Kanpm, Yours faithfully, 

;i-3-61. Kiiltar Singh. 

X X A 

NECESSITY OF ENGLISH 

Sii, 

In a Irenzy of nationalism let us not 
forget the importance of English. Why 
we should deliberately refuse to learn a 
language which gives us a passport to 
travel in many parts of the world? Be¬ 
sides, even if we are .staunch nationalist 
we must I lankly admit that the past glory, 
ancient culture, inspirations and achieve¬ 
ments 01 India can be interpieted to the 
world not thiough Hindi or othei Indian 
languages but through English only. 

It IS rathei obvious that English has be¬ 
come an International language. The cau.se 
of International tieace w'ould be piomoled 
bv such an inleruational language, cannot 
b(^ over emphasised. Galsworthy in an 
address icmaiked "The peace of the world 
and the maicli of tiue civilization aie inti¬ 
mately wianped up with the exchange of 
internatiouai thought and the establish¬ 
ment of a >ingle iiitci-communicating 
s]leech common to the educateil in all 
countries.” 

Indian students go to Bntish and 
Ameiican Univcisities iii large numbers 
with a poor knowledge ol English; how 
can they either make a good impression oi 
even get on with their studies satisfactor¬ 
ily? How can they take advantage of 
their stay abioad and win friends fox 
India, unless they speak and write English 
fluently. 

There should be no conflict, in fact, 
between English and other Indian langu¬ 
ages. Every Indian ought to know the 
language of his province as well as the 
English language. 

22-2-1961. Yours faithfully, 

Kapoor Chand Jam 

A REAL GUIDE 

Sir, I keep my eyes fixed on your 
magazine ‘Careers And Courses’ and I can¬ 
not help imagining that am wandering in 
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such a kingdom where wisdom serves as 
the king; knowledge, thought and idea act 
together as the Council of Ministers, and 
aspiration that fires the ambition works as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

Of all, the most attractive and heart- 
embracing articles in your periodical are 
those that deal with the questions of how 
to increase youi memoiy, of how to in¬ 
crease knowledge, of what makes one feel 
tired, of how to concentrate the mind etc.; 
and always provide me with a lease of life. 

(B. R. Konwar, Assam) 
* * * 

A FRIEND OF ALL 

Sir, I wi.sh to congratulate you for 
giving us to read such a good magazine as 
“Careers And Courses” which contains so 
many infoimative articles. It is indispens¬ 
able lo every one. be it a student of arts, 
science oi technology. It is for this i*eason 
that it IS very popular in all the universi¬ 
ties ol India. We watch cageily for every 
issue. (H. R. Prabhakar, Banaras) 

* X X 

CORRIGENDUIVI 

Sir, 

I draw your attention towards the mis¬ 
take that has crept in in the Maich Publi¬ 
cation of your “Careers And Couises”. In 
G.K. Test (page 2.‘)3). the question 3(b) 
under the heading "What aio the old names 
of the iollow'ing?' the 5th part ol the said 
fjueslion is 'India’s Flagship Mysore’ and 
the answer given for that is “Dufferm”. I 
think that the amswer should be “H.M.S. 
Nigeria” and not “Dufferm". Kindlv con¬ 
firm. (D. J. Dahuja, Jamnagar) 

(Yes, you aic right. The mistake is 
regretted—Ed. C. ) 


Whatever may have been the case in 
years gone by, the true u.se for the imagina¬ 
tive faculty fif modern times is lo give ulti¬ 
mate vivifiration to facts, to s''ience, and 
to common lives endowing them with the 
glows and glories and final illustriousness 
which belong to every real thing, and to 
real things only. Without that ultimate 
viviftcation—which the poet or other artist 
alone can give—rcalitv would seem incom¬ 
plete, and science, democracy and life itself 
finally in vain.—Walt Whitman 




BOW OVEB AN ITALIAN FILM 

No film has ever caused more uproar 

than La Rolce Vita—The Sweet Life. 


The film is based on recent scandals 
in Rome, some of which involved people 
in high places. 

Efforts were made to stoj) it being 
filmed. And when it did aijpear, it wa., 
condemned, by the Vatican and attacked on 
all sides. 


A political row rocked Italy—still re¬ 
covering from the effects of the scandal of 
Wilma M(>ntcsi, the girl whose body was 
found dumped on a lonely beach. It was 
rumoured she had died at a drug party 
given by some influential socialities. 

Statesmen criticized the film as pve- 
sjenting Italy in an unpleasant light. Left- 
wing politicians used it as ready-made 
ammunition. 


There were riots in cinemas. Director 
Frederieo Fellini was spat upon and 
assaulted, his clothes ripped. 

But all the time, Ihe queues to see the 
film grow longer. 

* -X- X 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS’ AWARD 

Two ties—for “best English-language 
picture" and “best director"--resulted in 
the twenty-sixth annual poll of New Yoik 
Film Critics. United Artists' “the Apart¬ 
ment” and 'fwentielh Centuiy-Fox’s “Sons 
and Lovers’’ and their respective diiectors, 
Billy Wilder and Jack Cardiff, shaiod 
honoui’s in those categories. 

In the “best wiiling” category, “The 
Apartment" won, on the last ballot, over 
“Sons and Lovers.” The original script 
was by Wilder and I.A.L. Diamond. 

Previously, the only tied decision was 
in 1955, with France’s “Diabolique” and 
Italy's “Umberto D” splitting honours as 
“best foreign film.” 

This year, the 16 film critics of eight 
daily metropolitan newspapers cited the 
French-Japanese co-production, “Hiro¬ 
shima, Mon Amour” as the “best foreign- 
language film.” Satyajit Roy’s “Apur 

Sansar” was the runner up. 

• • • 


GUINDY INSTITUTE OF FILM 
TECHNOLOGY 

The functioning of the Institute of 
I'llm Technology at Guindy figured promi¬ 
nently during question time in the Madras 
Legislative Assembly on January 24, 1961. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. C. Subra- 
nmniam, sa>d that diplomat courses in 
cinematography, sound engineering and 
film processing were offered in the Insti¬ 
tute, w'hich was started on September 15 
1960. A sum of R.-5. 38,000 has been pro¬ 
vided in the budget for 1960-61 for the ex- 
p(mditure on staff, furniture, scholarships 
and stipends. The ultimate co.st would be 
Rs. 6.4 lakhs, which included lands, build¬ 
ings, equipment and so on. The annua] 
recurring cost would amount to Rs. 35,300 

The Minister said the Institute wai 
under the control of the Director of Tech¬ 
nical Education. Examinations were con 
ducted by the Board of Examinations anc 
diplomas awarded to the successful candi 
dales by the State Board of Technica 
Education and Training. 

The Minister said the syllabus for th* 
course had since been revised to includ< 
practical training also. He said the cours< 

was for three years. 

* * * 

WORLD FILM FESTIVAL IN INDIA 

Details of the International Film Festi 
val to be hold in India in the winter o 
1961 were given in the Lok Sabha by thi 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministrj 
of Information and Broadcasting, Mi 
Anand Chandra Joshi. 

The Parliamentary Secretary said tha 
the object of the festival was to provide ; 
forum for the participating countries ti 
present films of artistic and cultural valu' 
and high technical standard and contri 
bute to the‘development of motion pictur 
art and technique. 

The fe.stival would be held in Ne^ 
Delhi from October 27 to November 2; i; 
Calcutta from November 1 to 7; in Mac 
ras from November 6 to 12 and in Bomba; 
from November 11 to 17. 

The festival would be non-competit.iv< 
Souvenirs would be presented in respejc 
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of films accepted for participation in the 
festival through official delegations, he 
said. 

Only films produced or released on or 
after January 1, 1960 and 35-mm. wide 
would be eligible for entry. Films in 
languages other than English or an Indian 
language must have sub-titles in English 
or Hindi. Films entered in the festival 
should not have been shown in India prio:- 
to the festival. But there was no bar to 
the entiy of a film .shown at a festival in 
any other country. 

Each participating country w^ould be 
entitled to send a maximum of two films 
in each of feature and shoi'ts categorie.s. 
Mr. Joshi said. 

* * X 

INDIAN FILM FESTIVAL IN S.E. ASIA 

The Indian Film Festival in South- 
East Asia will be held in Djakarta and 
Bangkok. 

The idea for the festival was urged at 
a meeting of the Export Piomotion Coun¬ 
cil in New Delhi. Three venues wei-e 
proposed, namely Djakarta. Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur but two have now been 
cho.sen. The festivals are scheduh'd in 
April, 1961. 

The G''vernment harj asked the Film 
Federation of India to suggest about a 
dozen films suitable for exhibition al the 
festivals, as well as name of artistes (pre¬ 
ferably those featuring in the films ‘i^'leet- 
od) and busine.ss men to be sc '.t to attend 
the Festival. 

The Government is understood to have 
taken the responsibility for arranging the 
exhibition of films, local publicity, hospi¬ 
tality, transport of film prints to and fro 
and thd provision of local language com¬ 
mentary for the festival film.s. It has also 
offered to contribute to the travelling ex¬ 
penditure of the delegates. 

# * 

FILM ON GANDOIJI 

Work on the production of a feature 
film on the life of Mahatma Gandhi was 
progressing, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister for Information and Broad¬ 
casting, Mr. Nand Chandra Joshi, told the 
Lok Sabha on Feb. 20. 

Mr. Joshi said the film was expected 
to be completed towards the end of 1963. 


The film was being produced under the 

supervision of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

* * * 

FIIJVI PRODUCTION DURING 1960 

Three-hundred and twenty features— 
an all-time high—were produced i:i our 
country last year. 

According to figures available with the 
Indian Motion Piclure Producers Associa¬ 
tion, Madras produced 144 films (the.se in¬ 
clude 45 dubbed version), Bombay 133 and 
Calcutta 43. The corresponding figures for 
1959 were 136, 122 and 45. 

The ascendency in total production 
gained by Madras in 1959 is thus maintain¬ 
ed. However, in its main field of Tamil 
films, Madras has registered a small drop 
(63 compared lo 76 in 1959). 

Similarly, in Bombay in the m?in field 
of Hindi films there is a minute drop (109 
e.nd 111 being the figures for 1960 and 
1959). 

The largest number of films continued 
lo be made in Hindi. The number was 120 
(compared to 116 in the preceding year). 
Hindi produclun ;n Madi as ro.se from 5 in 
1959 to nine last year. 

Calcutta’s oulpiii of 43 films represents 
a small decline of 2 from ihi.' figure for 
1959. 

Bombay's tola] of 133 repre.sents an in- 
ci-easo over Iho 1959 figure of 122. There 
was a marked spurt in Marathi produc¬ 
tion, 15 compared to the preceding year’s 
nine. Bombay’s full breakdown language- 
wise is given below (figures in brackets 
indicate 1959 production): Hindi: 109 (111); 
Marathi: 15 (9): Gujarati: 2 (0); Punjabi; 
4 (1); English; 1 (]); Sindhi: 1 (0): 

Tamil: 1 (0). 

» » X- 

INFLUENCE OF CINEMA ON YOllTHS 

Teen-agers contributed 23.2 per cent 
of all consumer spending at the cinema in 
1959. This is shown in a survey by Mark 
Abrams. Re.search Director of The London 
Press Exchange, in which he defines teen¬ 
agers as “those young people who have 
reached the age of fifteen but arc not yet 
twenty-five years of age and are unmar¬ 
ried.” 

Totalling five million, he shows that 
after meeting Slate and family obligations 
and putting aside* about £70 millions as 
true savings, they spend £830 miUiona 
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(slightly over five per cent of the national 
total consumer expenditure). 

Meanwhile, the hcadmas;er of. a co¬ 
educational school writing in t):e February 
“Family Doctor,” British Medical Associa¬ 
tion magazine, blames the influence of the 
entertainment world’s exploitation of “Ro¬ 
mantic Love” for many of the thousands 
of “grievous mistakes” made every year 
by people getting married. 

He says girls are maturing earlier and, 
therefore, w'ant sex experience earlier be¬ 
cause the amount of suggestion and pro¬ 
paganda, through “romantic” entertam- 
ment and advertisements, has increased 
perhaps ten-fold in the past 25 years. 

The headmaster points out that “in the 
past boys and girls were to some extent 
protected, prevented from ‘going too far,’ 
Ijy the fact that the girl’s body did not 
make urgent demands and a ‘decent boy’ 
did not try to arouse her, I would say that 
these are the conditions we ought still to 
aim for.” 

# * # 

STATE-OWNED STUDIO IN ORISSA 

The foundation-stone of the State’s film 
studio, Orissa Film Studio Limited, was 
laid on Republic Day by the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, amidst the 
blowing of conchs and chanting of hymns 
by Brahmins who performed the ceremo¬ 
nial “havan.” 

Addressing the gathering after the 
ceremony. Dr. Mahtab expre.ssed the hope 
that, with the establishment of the studio, 
production of films by producers of Orissa 
would become easy and the trade would 
make steady progress. He said that, with 
the active supervision of the Government 
in the venture, the studio would succeed if 
producers extended their whole-hearted 
co-operation. 

Situated at the foot of the historic 
caves of Khandagiri and close to the pre¬ 
posed site of Silpapuri, the studio will 
occupy an area of twenty acres when com¬ 
pleted. The “shooting” of films on the floor 
of this studio is scheduled to begin from 
August 15, 1961. 

* * * 

FILM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The Government of India has reconsti¬ 
tuted the Central and Regional Film Advi¬ 
sory Committees. 

The reconstituted Central Committee 
consists of following members! 


Mr. Mehboob Khan (Bombay). Mr. 
Ajit Bose, Mr. Bikash Roy (Calcutta), 
Mr. A. L. Srinivasan, Mr. P. Pulliah (Mad¬ 
ras) and B. Nagi Keddi (Film Federation 
of India, Bombay). 

The Bombay Regional Committee has 
the following members: 

Mr. V. Shanta Ram, Mr. G. P. Sippy. 
Mr. P. R. Chopra, Mr. Chandulal J. Shah 
and Mr. Deep Khosla. 

X- le * 

VARSITIES TO HAVE FILM CLUBS 

The University Grant.s Commission has 
decided that all universities in India should 
have film clubs. 

The Commission has authorized pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 7,500 to each university seek¬ 
ing assistance. 

Twenty universities are likely to take 
advantage of this offer. 

The University Film Council will need 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs to buy copies of films and 
cinematographic equipment. 

The Commission has made it clear that 
no part of the a.ssistance should be used 
for the production of films. Each club will 
have to pay a specified amount to the uni¬ 
versity Film Council for procuring equip¬ 
ment. In addition to contributions from the 
clubs, the Council will receive assistance 
from the Commission so that its work is 
not handicapped. 


For men that road much and work 
little arc as bolls, which do sound to 
call others, and they themselves never 

enter into a church.— Thomas North 

* * * 

What songs the Sirens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid him¬ 
self among the women, though puzzling 

questions, are not beyond all conjecture. 

—Sir Thomas Brown 

* * * 

I keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all I know): 

Their names are What and Why and 

When 

And How and Where and Who. 

—Kipling 

* « # 

If you pick up a starving dog and make 

him prosperous, he will not bite you. 'That 

is the principal difference between a dog 
and a man.— Mark Twain 
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SOVIET VENUS-BOUND ROCKET 

The mr-st advanced achievement to 
date in space research occurred on Feb. 
12, 1961, when the Soviet Union successful¬ 
ly launched a space rocket —described as 
an “automatic interplanetary station”—in 
the direction of the planet Venus. The 
Tass Agency stated that all equipment was 
functioning normally, that the space 
rocket was moving on a trajectory “close 
to that calculated," and that it was ex¬ 
pected to reach “the area of the planet 
Venu.s” by the second half of May. The 
following details weie givc'n of the launch¬ 
ing and of the objects of the experiment: 

(1) A heavy artificial earth satellite 
(the weight was not disclosed) had been 
launched by an impiuved multi-stage 
rocket, and “a guided space rocket, launch¬ 
ed from the sputnik, ‘ct an automatic in¬ 
terplanetary station on a flight to Venus.” 

(2) The main objects of the experiment 
were: “to check the methods of injecting 
a space into a planetary trajectory; to 
chock radio communications over super- 
long distance and the guiding of a space 
station; to check more exactly the size of 
the solar system; and to carry out a pro¬ 
gramme of physical observations in outer 
space.” 

(3) The “interplanetary station” 
weighed 643.5 kilograms (about 1,420 lb.), 
carried a pennant bearing the coat-of-arms 
of the U.S.S.R., and was transmitting radio 
messages to earth on command signals. 

With the exception of the moon, Venus 
is the nearest celestial body to Earth, from 
which it is 26.000,000 miles at its closest ap¬ 
proach and 160,000,000 miles at its most 
distant (Mars is never nearer than about 
34,000,000 miles). Owing to the deep per- 
inanent cloud-over which envelops the en¬ 
tire planet, nothing is known about physi¬ 
cal conditions on Venus. As its atmosphere 
consists very largely of carbon dioxide, 
^yith very little oxygen, it is believed that 
life cannot exist on the plenet, although 
the existence of primitive organisms has 
been postulated. Whereas some astronno- 
mers believe that the Venusian surface is 


a barren desert swept by violent dust- 
storms, others think it possible that lush 
tropical vegetation may flourish beneath the 
steamy cloud-cover. Venus is slightly 
smaller than the Earth, with a diameter of 
7,700 miles compared with the Earth’s 
equatorial diameter of nearly 8,000 miles. 

At the time of the Tass announcement 
the space rocket was nearly 80,000 miles 
from Earth; 24 hours later it was about 
293,000 miles distant and, according to a 
further oflicial announcement, travelling 
“with great precision” on its pre-determin- 
ed Irajectoiy towards Venus. It wa,s stat¬ 
ed that the rocket was powered by solar 
batteries and chemical sources of energy; 
carried apparatus for reseai'ch into cosmic 
rays, magnetic fields, etc.; and was relay¬ 
ing telemetvic information to Earth on com¬ 
mand signals. 

On Feb. 18, however, Ta,ss admitted 
that the rocket would mi.s.s Venus by about 
112,000 miles “vdthout trajeclorial correc¬ 
tions"; it w'as stated that Soviet scientists 
wore still in contact with the space ship, 
which was then about 1,500,000 miles from 
the earth. 

The Soviet Venus probe will appi’oach 
that planet on May 19 or 20, Pravda re¬ 
ported on Feb. 1961. 

At that time the station will be less 
than 100,000 kilometres from Venus, 70 
million kilometres from the earth and 109 
million kilometi’es from the sun and will 
have covered by that time 270 million 
kilometres. 

The automatic interplanetary station, 
as reported by Pravda, will penetrate 
deeply into the sphere of attraction of 
Venus. Within this sphere it will move in 
relation to Venus over a near-hyperbolic 
course with the ■ focus in the centre of 
Venus. 

Early in April the probe will start 
moving in the firmament over a straight 
'course. This straight movement among 
the stars will continue until the station 
approaches Venus w,hich will occur in the 
vicinity of the star Epsilon Pisces. 
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At that time Venus will also be in the 

section of straight motion. 

* * * 

THE “SPACE CHIMPANZEE” 

As part of the Project Mercury series 
of experiments (designed eventually to 
put a man into space), a specially-trained 
chimpanzee, “Mr. Ham,” was fired to a 
height of 155 miles at Cape Canaveral on 
Jan. 31, 1961. Because the rocket develop¬ 
ed greater thrust than expected, “Mr. Ham’' 
landed 420 miles out in the Atlantic, in¬ 
stead of 290 miles as intended, and travel¬ 
led at a speed of 5,000 m.p.h. instead of 
4,000 m.p.h. After floating about in a can- 
sule for three hours he was picked up from 
the sea unharmed by a U.S. destroyer and 
brought ashore, suffering only from a slight 
graze on the nose. Though at first a little 
“wobbly,” he recovered quickly, chattered 
and grimaced at journalists and press 
photographers, and was described after 
medical examination as “happy and 
healthy.” 

“Mr, Ham” wore a pressurized space 
suit and travelled in a fibre-glass cabin, 
the controls and coloured lights of which 
he had been taught to manipulate. Though 
subjected to conditions of weightlessness, 
and to force of gravity 16 times the weight 
of his own body during re-entry, he mani¬ 
pulated all instruments perfectly during 
his adventurous flight up to the moment 
the rocket hit the ocean. 

* * * 

“MAN-IN-SPACE” PREPARATIONS 

A space capsule of the type to be used 
in the man-in-space project was success¬ 
fully launched and recovered on Feb. 21. 
Fired from Cape Canaveral by an Atlas 
rocket, it reached a height of 115 miles, a 
speed of 12,850 m.p.h., and was recovered 
43 minutes later after a 1,425-mile journey 
down the Atlantic rocket range. A Pro¬ 
ject Mercury spokesman said the capsule 
was specially designed to withstand ex¬ 
tremes of wind, heat, air pressure, and 
“aerodynamic buffeting” more severe than 
would be encountered in normal space 
flight, and has been recovered in good 
condition. 

Immediately after chis experiment it 
was announced that three astronauts had 
been chosen from whom one would be 
selected to make the first man-in-space 
flight. They were: Lieut-Colonel John 
Gknn (39), of the Marines: Captain Virgil 


Grissom (34), of the Air Force; and Com¬ 
mander Alan Shepard (37), of the Navy. 

« * 

SATELLITES IN ORBIT 

Twenty-two U.S. satellites are current¬ 
ly in orbit and 13 of the.se are sending 
back .scientific information to earth. 

This was reported by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) on Feb. 28, 1961 in its first “Satel¬ 
lite Situation Report”. The report, for¬ 
merly compiled by the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, lists all objects—^whether satellites 
or rocket casings—now in orbit as well as 
“decayed” objects that-have burnt up on 
reentering the earth’s atmosphere. 

In the three years of the space age, 
U.S, .space probes and satellites total 39. 
The Soviet total is 11 including the Venus 

probe of Feb. 12, 1961. 

* * * 

CHEMICALS CAN CAUSE HEREDITARY 
CHANGES 

Strong evidence has been reported that 
hereditary changes can be caused by 
chemicals, perhaps those in food and in 
the air. The findings, reported at a meet¬ 
ing of the Biophysical Society at St. Louis 
(Missourie, U.S.A.), support long-held 
theories that radiation alone cannot account 
for all man’s hereditary changes and evo¬ 
lutionary processes. 

The new evidence shows that chemi¬ 
cals such as benzepyrine (found in ciga¬ 
rette smoke), acridine (in coal tar) and 
oaffein (in coffee) can alter the structure of 
genetic material and thus change genetic 
patterns. 

* X- # 

DWARFS CAN GROW TALLER 

Studies conducted at Jersey City 
(USA) show that some dwarfs can ^ 
made to grow inches taller by being inject¬ 
ed with growth harmone, which drastically 
changes their body chemistry. 

Researchers at the Seton Hall College 
of medicine injected the harmone—extract¬ 
ed from human pituitary glands—into 
dwarfs whose own glands could not pro¬ 
duce enough for normal growth. Some 
grew two or three inches and gained seve¬ 
ral pounds, the researchers report. 

WORLD GEOPHYSICAL CALENDAR 

During the International Geophysical 
year in 1957-58, scienti.sts all over the world 
collaborated in gathering information about 
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the earth, by carrying out experiments and 
making observations thousands of miles 
apart, the results of which were afterwards 
compared and evaluated. 

So fruitful has this co-operation proved 
that an International Geophysical Calendar 
has now been drawn up in which certain 
days and periods during each year are de¬ 
signated for the cari’ying out of geophysi¬ 
cal experiments and observation!;. Three 
consecutive days in the middle of each 
month are set aside for the study of solar 
phenomena and meteor showers as well as 
activities I’clated particularly to atmos¬ 
pheric geophysics, including research on 
aspects of cosmic rays, meteorology, aii- 
glow, the ionosphere, geomagnetism, eft:. 
In addition, ten-day periods known as Re¬ 
gular World Intervals are selected in each 
quarter year at the times of the equinox 
and solstice during which data is gathered 
on phenomena such as ionospheric drift 
and high atmosphere wind nieasuxement. 
A further ten-day period in each quarter is 
devoted to observation of meteorological 
phenomena which often occur about a 
month after the equinoxes and solstices, 
and also for meteorological rocket experi¬ 
ments and balloon-sounding, programmes. 

Obviou.sly only those dates which can 
be planned long in advance or reliably pre¬ 
dicated, as in the ca.se of eclipses and 
meteor showers, are shown in the Calen¬ 
dar. For more unexpected phenomena, 
such as magnetic, auroral and ionospheric 
distrubance, where world-wide observations 
are also of great value, w^arnings are given 
by telegram or radio broadcast from re¬ 
gional warning centres in Japan, the 
U.S.S.R., Federal Germany, the Nether¬ 
lands, France and the United States. Mes¬ 
sages are also given out daily by the World 
Meteorological Organization’s telecom¬ 
munications network. (UNESCO) 

* . * *■ 

drug fob mass brainwashing 

A Swedish doctor. Dr Holger Hyden of 
Goteberg University, informed a doctors’ 
conference at San Francisco on January 
29, 1961 that he was carrying out experi¬ 
ments on the effects of a drug capable of 
brainwashing the whole population of a 
country in a few days or even a few hours. 

Speaking on mind control at the con¬ 
ference being held by California Univer¬ 
sity, he said experiments indicated that 
the drug could change the mental pro¬ 


cesses of a whole community even before 
the people realized it. 

He said the drug was called tricyano- 
amino-propene. It was cheap to produce 
and could be introduced into the drinking 
water supply of a country, lowering the 
mental resistance of its inhabitants and 

making them more open to suggestion. 

« » « 

NEW FACTS ABOUT THE UNIVERSE 

British scientists claimed on Feb. 10, 
that they had discovered new facts showing 
that the universe had a definite beginning. 

Evening newspapers splashed the his¬ 
tory under such headings as “The Bible 
Was Right.” 

But 42-year-old Professor Martm Syle, 
who headed the team of six Cambridge 
scientists, told a press conference that 
though there was a definite beginning the 
theories did not fit in with the “Biblical 
idea.” 

The four conclusions reached by the 
six scientists, one of them a woman, from 
the Mullard Radio Observatory of Cam¬ 
bridge were; 

The universe is expanding. 

All matter in the universe, of which 
the earth is only a vciy small part, is 
rushing out into space at fantastic speed. 
Thus a hole in the middle was being left 
behind. 

There was a definite beginning. (One 
evening newspaper began the story by 
quoting the opening sentence of the Bible 
“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.”) 

The universe will not last for ever. 

The six scientists claim that the uni¬ 
verse is expanding and that the current 
“steady state” theory is wrong. 

The “steady state” theory holds that 
there is constant creation of new stars 
in space from hydrogen atoms. 

The six scientists based their claims 
on years of studying the other frontiers of 
the universe with a giant radio telescope 
penetrating beyond the realm of light. 

They said that they now believed the 
alternative theory that thousands of years 
ago all the galaxies of the universe were 
compressed into a very much smaller 
volume, that an explosion took place and 
that since then the parts of the universe 
had been flying apart. 

An originator ’ol the “steady, state” 
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theory is Professor Fred Hoyle, Professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge: who was at 
the press conference. He did not accept 
that his theory should now be discarded. 

Since it was first realised that far- 
distant parts of the universe are receding 
at very high speeds, philosophers and 
scientists have been trying to build an 
acceptable picture of the universe and its 
origins. 

In 1948 three Cambridge astronomei’s, 
Bondi, Gold and Hoyle, proposed a picture 
which avoided the necessity for a single 
moment of creation and which did not in¬ 
volve large changes in the uni verse-pom pts 
which philosophers have been loath to 
accept. 

according to this theory, the universe 
is everlasting, with no beginning and no 
end, matter is being continuously created 
everywhere and continually condensing to 
form new galaxies to replace those which 
speed out of sight. 

The team has concluded that the uni¬ 
verse will not last for ever, although it 
has existed for 10.000 million years; it- is 
changing with time. 

Asked how long he would expect the 
world to last, ho said: ‘T do not think it 
will concern us in our time. 

“It will be tens of thousands of mil¬ 
lion years.” 

He told the press conference: “We have 
reached the conclusion that the univei’se 
is changing. The next step is to say how 
it is changing, but I do not think there will 
be any special need for new more power¬ 
ful telescopes.” 

* * * 

ORIGIN OF LIFE 

Reading a paper on hydrogen atom at 
the session of the Indian Science Congress 
at Roorkee on January 3, 1961, the eminent 
Harvard astronomer. Prof. Hi Shapley 
said that though billions of planets were 
suitable for sustaining life and where prob¬ 
ably life existed, none of them except the 
earth was in the solar system. 

The Professor said although he had 
doubts there could be a low form of plant 
life on the Mars, but the Venus, though in 
the liquid water belt, had a surface tem¬ 
perature of 500 degrees Fahrenheit and 
fire Jupiter and the Saturn were too cold 
and the Mercury was too close to the Sun. 
In these planets, therefore, it was not pos¬ 
sible for any life to exist. 


The Professor listed six pre-conditions 
for the existence of life. They were avail¬ 
ability of water in the liquid state; non- 
poisonous land, sea and air for protoplasms; 
a constant source of energy (the star); ap¬ 
proximately circular orbit of planet; and, 
the most important of all, the process of 
life somehow to get started. 

Discussing cosmic evolution as if touch¬ 
ed the material universe the Professor des¬ 
cribed the complex process of the change 
from the inanimate to the animate—the 
protoplasmic organisms. This transition 
from the inanimate to the animate was 
marked by a “fascinating gap,” a missing 
Ijnk. 

Speaking of natural evolution Profes¬ 
sor Shapley .said the lii’st serious effort to 
study the origin of life was made in Russia 
and Britain in the early twenties. But it 
was the Americans who resumed the study 
after World Wai’ II and achieved sensation¬ 
al results in 1955. 

He wont on to show how the four 
gases—ammonia, methane, water vapour 
and hydrogen, w’hich formed the earth’s 
atmosphere millioijs of years ago—were 
.synthesised into amino acids. These amino 
acids were what the proteins were made 
of and this discovery was a great stride in 
closing the “gap.” 

* * * 

ROCKET TO GO INTO THE EARTH 

Soviet scientists have begun work on a 
“geological rocket” which will go down¬ 
wards into space, a Russian geologist, Mr. 
Dmilgy Nalivkin, told the annual meeting 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences at Mo.s- 
cow on Feb. 4, 1961. 

Mr. Nalivkin said: “At present we are 
mastering space, but we do not know what 
is happening below our feet at a depth of 
10 to 20 kilometres.” 

“We have ali’cady begun tackling this 
task,” he said. “The first steps have been 
made and the direction of the experiment 
outlined.” 

Such a rocket would require special 
metals and- special equipment weighing 
hundreds of tons, Mr. Nalivkin said. 

Another important task was to deter¬ 
mine the exact age of the earth, at present 
estimated between 3,000 million and 6,000 
million years. With the help of geochemi¬ 
cal methods it will soon be possible to fix 
a much more precise age, he said. 



MB. G. B. PANT 

Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant, Union Home 
Minister, died on Tuesday, March 7, 1961, 
i fortnight after he was stricken by an 
attack-of cerebral thrombosis. 

Mr. Pant was bom of poor parents in 
^mora district on ^ptember__^10, 1887. He 
taught fellow students to pay for lus edu* 
sation and graduated from Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, in 1907. He stood first 
in the LL.B. examination and won the 
coveted Lumsden gold medal in 1909. En¬ 
rolled as an advocate of the AUi^abad 
High Court that year, he practised law at 
Almora for some time and then settled 
down at Nainital, where he soon rose to be 
the leader of the bar. , 

With growing professional prestige 
came opportunities for political expres¬ 
sion. Seven years later, in 1916, he started 
the Kumaon Parishad and was elected to 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

The Parishad studied local problems 
and redressed local grievances. One of its 
major achievements was the aboUtion of 
the system of forced labour m the ICumaon 
Division. 

Mr. Pant gave evidence before the 
Soulhborough Committee on behalf of the 
Parishad and successfully campaigned for 
the removal of Kumaon from the category 
of backward areas and the application of 
the Montford reforms to that regiwi. It 
WM great victory bdcause the British had 
tried -to keep the freedom-loving dan of 
Kumaon under surveillance for diplomatid 
reasons. 

Mr. Pant’s election to tlwj A.-LC.C. 
brought him > in contact with Mr. Motilal 
Nehru on the eve of the formation of ^ 
Swaraj Party in 1923. The same year, be 
WM elected to the U.P. liegislative Coun- 
'Cil on the Swaraj Party ticket. He had 
been’Chalman .of the Naini Tal District 
Board for some time. 


oi the Opposition. Mr. Pant held this posi* 
tion for seven years, until his resignauoh 
in response to a mandate of the CongreM. 

In 1927, M was elected President of the. 
U.P. Congress and presided over Its Ali¬ 
garh session, which finalised plans for an 
agitation against the Simon Commission in 
the United Provinces. 

He took part in the agitation in Luck¬ 
now, and received lathi blows in the com¬ 
pany of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. The police 
attack left him with a permanent dis- 
abilily. 

He was imprisoned twice during the 
civil disobedience movement in I93M and 
1932. He Krved another year-long term 
from November, 1940, during the indivi¬ 
dual "satyagraha” movement He was de¬ 
tained in the Ahmednagar Fort between 
August 9, 1942, and March 31, 1945, during 
the Quit India movement 

In 1931, he was appointed chairman of 
the U.P. Agrarian Inquiiy Committee and 
submitted to the Congress a monumental 
report, which became the valuable basis of 
the land reforms to which the party was 
committed in later years. 

He was drawn into the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee in 1931 and continued to 
a member almost without a break there¬ 
after. In 1934, he served as the General 
Secretary of the All-India Parliamentary 
Board of the Congress. The same year, he 
was elected to the Central Legislative 
Assembly, in which he functioned as the 
Deputy Leader of the Congress Party. 

When the Congress decided to accept 
oifice under the Act of 1935, Mr. Pant wai 
elected to the U.P. Legislative Assemblj 
and unanimously named leader of the Con¬ 
gress Petty. Ue was consequently appoint 
-ed Chief Minister of the United Province! 
in 1937 and continued to be so until th( 
Congress Ministries resigned on the wai 
issue in 1939. 


It w^ MoWel Nehru who dis- . He was re-elected to the legislature ii 

After his successive general elections after the war 
w% M g h a fey a Gandhi on the issue and led to the State as Chief Minister fo 

a stretch of ten years, from April 1946, t< 
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i; Mr. Pant ']pl^ 3 red a significant part in 
high-level negotiations that led to free* 
He was one of the Congress repre- 
llmtatives at the tripartite conference held 
’ In’ Simla in 1945 and carried on talks with 
;;the Muslim League leader, Mr. Jinnah, on 
commimal question. 

/ He was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly in December, 1946, and served 
Vpn several committees and subcommittees 
of the Assembly in the process of drafting 
hidependent India’s Constitution. 

His unchallenged stewardship of Uttar 
Iradesh in the next ten years made him 
indispensable to the State, but he respond¬ 
ed to the call of duty when Mr. Nehru 
invited him to join the Union Cabinet as 
Home Minister in January, 1955. 

• His unfailing sagacity soon won him 
an unassailable place in the Government, 
in Parliament and in the Congress Party. 
His advice was always considered indis¬ 
pensable before important policy decisions 
were arrived at. He was awarded “Bharat^ 
Ratna” in 1957. 


and work was. devoted to ths .jause -^ 
education particularly at the.. Univena^ 
founded by his fa^er. He was. Pr^Vioe- 
‘ Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University hi 
December 1947 and became its Vlce'Chan- 
cellor in December 1948. 

Mr. Malaviya was elected a member 
of the Constituent Assembly as a Cmigress 
nominee from Uttar Pradesh and later of 
the Provisional Parliament. He was elect¬ 
ed to the Lok Sabha in 1957 General Ele& 
tion and represented the Sultanptu: Consti¬ 
tuency. ' 

On the midnight, of August 14-15 a 
member of the Constituent Assembly stood 
up 'and blew a conch to herald the dawn 
of independence. The House was. taken 
aback and it was noticed that it was the 
late Malaviya who blew the conch. 

He was a powerful speaker and took 
part in almost all important debates. 

He was for some time a director of 
the Hindustan Times Ltd. 

He is survived by his wife, one son 
jmd seven daughters. . 


PANDIT GOVIND MALAVIYA 

Shri Govind Malaviya, M.P. died in 
New Delhi, on February 27, 1961. A week 
Jbefore he had been adnaitted in the Wel¬ 
lington Nursing Home with a liver com¬ 
plaint. A stHct vegetariaif, he refused to 
take liver extracts or any other animal 
proteins to cure his ailment. 

Pandit Govind Malaviya (59) was the 
son of the late Pandit Madan Mohan Mala¬ 
viya. Like ,his father, he was a great 
Sanskrit scnolar and an educationist. 

Born on September 14, 1902, he was 
educated at the Sanskrit Pathasala, A.V. 
School, Allahabad and Banaras Hindu 
.University. 

In the early 20’s, he joined the Ck)n- 

i 'ress movement. He came into the lime- 
ight ten years later when he was nomi¬ 
nated General Secretary of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

He was imprisoned eight times for 
participating in the freedom movement 
since 1920. He attended the second Round 
Table Conference as Secretary to his 
father. In 1932 he organized the AU India 
All Parties Unity Conference at AUaha- 
bad. He was the General Secretary of the 
A-'I-CC. in 1930 and of the All-Party. Unity 
CquiSrence jh 18^ But mudi of his life 


MB. A. S[. KOSYGIN 

Alexei Nikolayevich Kosygin, First 
Vice-Chairman of the U,S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers, arrived in New Delhi on Feb. 20, 
1961 on a two-week visit to India at the 
invitation of the Prime Minister of India, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

A. N. Kosygin was bom in 1904 in a 
worker’s family in Petersburg (now Lenin¬ 
grad). In 1919 he volunteered for the Red 
Army. From 1921 to 1924. he studied in 
the Leningrad Co-operative Secondary 
School. On finishing this specialised secon¬ 
dary school he went on an assignment to • 
Siberik where he worked till 1929 in the . 
consumer co-operatives; was an instructor, 
of a regional consumer co-operative union, 
a member of the board of the Lena Unjon 
of Consumer Co-operatives of the Irkut^ 
Region and Head of the Planning Depi^ 
ment of the Siberian Territorial Co-opera¬ 
tive Union. In 19% he graduated froi^ 
the Kirov-Textile Institute in Leningirad. 
and then worked first as a-foreman %nd 
later as shop superintendent at the.Leiih* 
grad Zhelyabov Mill. In 1937 Iw was 
pointed Director of the Oct<djer.jS|' ' ^ 
and Weaving Mill ih< Leningrad/ 

.ly participated in the work p£ ' 
party organisation „bewd(. »!i_ 

Bureau at the. 
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Union (SoUhev^. In July 1938 A. N. 
KoQ^ was appointed Head of the Indus* 
tiy and ’Tranqmrt Department of the Lenin* 
grad Stegional Committee of the Commun* 
ut Party of the Soviet Uidon (Bolsheviks), 
uid in Octoher 1938 was elected Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Lenin- 

J ’rad City Soviet of Working People’s Depu* 
ies. In 1^9-40 he was People’s Commis¬ 
sar of the textile industry of the U.S.S.R. 
At the 18th Party Congress (1939) A. N. 
Kosygin was elected Member of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the CPSUO). In 1940- 
46 he was Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR, while 
during 1943-46 he was simultaneously 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars of the Russian Federation. From 
1946 to March 1953 he was Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

During the years of the Great Patrio¬ 
tic War A. N. Kosygin carried out import¬ 
ant state assignments for the country’s 
defence. A. N. Kosygin was elected an 
Alternate Member of the Political Bureau 
the CC CPSU(B) at the plenary meeting 
of the CC CPSU(B) in March 1946. From 
1948 to 1952 he was a Member of the Poli¬ 
tical Bureau of the CC CPSU(B). In Feb¬ 
ruary 1948 he was appointed Minister of 
Finance of the USSR. In December 1948 
A. N. Kosygin was appointed Minister of 
Light Industry of the USSR. At the 19th 
Congress of the CPSU (October 1952), he 
was elected Member of the CC CPSU. 
S^m September 1953 he was Minister 
of the Consumer Goods Industry of 
the USSR. Prom June 1957 A. N. Kosygin 
was an^temate Member of the Presidi um 
? ^ CPSU. Since December 1953 
A. N. Kosygin was Vice-Chairman of the 
Council Ministers of the USSR and from 
March 1959 was also simultaneously Chair- 
Planning Committee of 
Je US^ In May 1960 A. N. Kosygin 
was wpototed First Vice-Chairman of tiie 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

decorated with 

Many Orders and Medals of the USSR. 

• * « 

MBS DOBOlHV !|&OMPSON 

Thompson, who died to 

of ffi. ^ hw in esteem in many 
«er im vntik as Apaeii* 
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She was af one time (1928 to 1942) wife 
Sinclair Lewis, the 'American-novelist. 

She was bom at Lancaster, in the 
Mrthem part of the state of New York, on 
July 9, 1894, the daughter of a British 
Methodist preacher, and went to school in 
Chicago where she remained until she was 
17. Returning to her home she attended 
the University of Syracuse, not far away, 
and graduated in 1914. She had found a 
capacity for learning and speaking foreign 
languages and continued her studies gftef 
graduation at the University of Vienna. 

In 1915 she went back to her home, 
having learnt much of the inside of Europe 
during the first year of the war. ^e found 
the struggle for woman suffrage at its 
Might in the United States and at once 
threw herself into the battle with energy, 
taking on the work of director of publicity 
m fee northern part of fee state df New 
York, ae then got her first insight into 
the workings of a newspaper office. 'Ihe 
struggle for equal suffrage was soon over 
and the battle won and she then devoted 
herself to social work. 

She was for several years foreign cor- 
re^ndent for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and of the New York Evening Port, 
and later travelled extensively in Europe 
and was well known in most countries. Sm 
wr^ much of Germany after fee Naxi 
came into power in 1933 and was 
outSTOken in her comments on affairs there 
so feat fee was more than once at logger- 
heads with officials and was at last oblig- 
ed to leave the country. 

1947 fee visited Europe again and 
^nt some time in Poland covering the cru¬ 
cial elections of feat year, elections feat 
aroured ^n interest throughout the free 
world. She damned them by saying simrfy 

free as In 

Mr. Hitler’s elections.” 

^e year 1951 saw her vocally active 
about fee fate of Arabs in Palestine. As 
Chicago meeting of the 
anti-Zio^st ^erican Council for Judaism, 
fee deHvered a biting attack on the^ 
State for allegedly discriminating a gnina* 
Ita Arab^ saying they were ”forced toffite 
second-rate cifetens vHth serious restrio. 

M^book entity Ceunige to he 
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SAGA OF SANTA MARIA 

Ihe Portuguese Liner “Santa Maria*’ 
was seized in Caribbean waters on Januaiy 

23, imil, by 70 rebels armed with machine 
guns. The ivbels, led by former Capt. 
Hennque Galvao, arch opponent of Portu¬ 
gal’s Pnme Minister, Dr. Antonio Salazar, 
threatened to scuttle the 20,906-ton ship if 
any wayship attempted to intercept her. 
There were 600 passengers aboard. 

Despite the threat, the U.S. destroyers, 
Wilson and Damato, and the British fri¬ 
gate, Rothesay, pursued the Santa Maria. 
Three U.S. patrol planes helped the search. 

The Lisbon communique issued on Jan 

24, said a group of nearly 70 oassengers of 
various nationalities “assaulted” the liner 
at 2 a.m. yesterday after she had left Cura¬ 
cao, Dutch West Indies. They killed the 
third pilot. Joao Jose do Na.scimento Costa, 
and seriously wounded an officer, Traonee, 
a doctor and several other members of the 
crew, the communique added. 

Then the rebels “violently forced the 
rest of the crew to obey their designs and 
change the normal route.” The captain, 
Mario Simoes Maia, was reported held cap¬ 
tive. The takeover came while the passen¬ 
gers—American, Dutch, Venezuelan and 
Portuguese -and many of the crew were 
sleeping. 

On Jan. 23, the Santa Maria appeared 
off the mountainous Bntish island of St. 
Lucia, at the southern end of the West 
Indies chain, and put some wounded a.shore 
by launch. She signalled the harbour 
authorities at St Lucia that she wanted to 
put ashore two men—one with gunshot 
wounds and another with jaundice. The 
six others put ashore were unharmed. 

The wounded man, the second purser, 
who was the only man in the grouo who 
spoke English was taken aboard the 
l^faesay where a conference was hastily 
called. Naval units in the area were imme¬ 
diately alerted, and the frigate put to sea 
with the purser aboard in Pursuit of the 
liner. 

The communique said that at La Guaira, 


Venezuela, and Curacao, the Santa Maria 
took aboard, along with several hundred 
passengers, about 70 persons of various 
nationalities headed by Galvao, who had 
planned the “crime”. 

In Washington, the Defence Depart¬ 
ment said U.S. destroyers had been sent to 
intercept the Santa Maria under the well- 
defined terms of international law govern¬ 
ing piracy and insurrection aboard ship. 
Officials said ihe warships had been told 
to search her when they find her. 

The British Admiralty staled in Lon¬ 
don on Jan 24 that its frigate, Rothesay, 
had failed in her seaich for the Santa 
Maria. 

Warships and planes of three nations 
continued on Jan. 25 the hunt for Santa 
Maria. Capt. Henriquo Galvao issued one 
radio message saviftg his aim was'“to free 
all of Portugal” and praising Brazil, where 
he was said to be heading. He said all was 
normal aboard and the 600 passengers well 
and mostly “enthusiastic” at his move. 

In Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian capital 
where he took refuge after his defeat in the 
last Portuguese Presidential elections, Gen. 
Humberto Delgado issued an urgent appeal 
to Britain and the U.S. not to interfere in 
an act which “does not represent either 
mutiny or piracy.” 

Delgado was named as head of the rebel 
“junta of liberals” in Galvao’s radio mes¬ 
sage. 

President Kennedy received a cable 
from Gen. Humberto Delgado calling for 
an end to U.S. aerial surveillance of the 
Portugue.so cruise ship, Santa Maria, the 
White House said on Jan. 27. 

President Kenn*‘dv confirmed at his 
Press Conference that the Portuguese liner, 
Santa Maria had been located by a plan'* 
of the U.S, Navy about 600 miles north o* 
the mouth of the Amazon. The speed of 
the Smta Maria was about 15 knots, he 
added. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, Gen. Humberto 
Delgado, the exiled anti-^lazar leader, sai^ 
the rebels would fight to death if fOKOC was 
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xised to stop them. “War is war,” he dec¬ 
lared. 

Gen. Delgado said in an interview the 
matter was a Portuguese alTair, and claim¬ 
ed it would spark off a “chain reaction” 
against the S^azar regime. 

A Portuguese Government statement 
in Lisbon, however, claimed that only six 
Portuguese were among the 70 armed men 
who took over the ship. 

The operations centre of the United 
States naval base at San Juan, Puerto Hico, 
disclosed on Jan. 28 that the Brazilian 
Government had grounded all U.S. Navy 
aircraft which were taking part in the 
tracking of the Portuguese liner, Santa 
Maria, frm Brazil. 

A spokesman said the Brazilian action 
had apparently resulted from the fact that 
because of the urgency of the air-sea opera¬ 
tions by the U.S. Navy, U.S, planes had not 
had time to fulfil completely Brazilian Gov¬ 
ernment regulations and requirements. 

As an example the spokesman said that 
the Brazilian Government required full and 
complete details of the identity of U.S. 
planes and their pilots, including names. 

A senior U.S. Navy officer made prepa¬ 
rations to parley with rebels aboard the 
Portuguese liner Santa Maria as the liner 
sped toward, the Brazilian coast on Jan. 28. 
A report broadcast from New York 
said that the rebel chief. Capt. Henrique 
Galvao had agreed to out into a north 
Brazil port. He was also said to have 
radioed U.S. pilots who flew over the liner 
that he would return the liner to its lawful 
master “if certain guarantees are met.” 

The rebel-held Portuguese liner Santa 
Maria was believed to be standing .^0 nauti¬ 
cal miles off the Brazilian port of Recife 
with its engines shut on Jan. 29, and ru¬ 
mours spread that the passengers—about 
600—might be disembarked on the- high 
seas. 

Capt, Henrique Galvao radioed a mes¬ 
sage .that the ship might not be able to dis¬ 
embark the passengers at the port because 
of “tactical reasons.” 

According to a report from Rio de 
Janeiro, a radio station at Recife on the 
tip of Brazil’s Atlantic bulge quoted the 
leader of the ship as saying that he would 
stop the liner five miles off^ore to parley 
with y.S. tAd Brazili«n authorities. 
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Brazil’s Navy was ordered to board 
Santa Maria if it lands in a Brazilian port 
to allow representatives of the ship’s parent 
company, the Portuguese Colonial com¬ 
pany, to go aboard. 

It wa.s learnt on Jan. 30 that a meeting 
between Capt. Henrique Galvao and Rear 
Admiral Allen Smith, Commander of the 
U.S. Caribbean, Sea Frontier would next 
day take place 'aboard the rebel-held Portu¬ 
guese liner Santa Maria about 35 miles east 
of Recife to arrange the disembarkation of 
passengers. 

Adm. Smith went aboard the Santa 
Maria lying off Recife on Jan. 31 to nego¬ 
tiate the disembarking of the passengers. 
On Feb. 1, Santa Maria entered the Brazi¬ 
lian port of Recife, Rigorous steps were 
taken at the port to prevent any inci<}gnts.. 

Gen. Humberto Delgado, the exiled 
Portuguese Opposition leader, arrrived at 
Recife by air from Rio do Janeiro on the 
same day. 

The first batch of passengers from the 
seized liner ‘Santa Maria,’ were landed hy 
tug on Feb. 2. 

The Portuguese Opposition leader Gene 
ral Humberto Delgado had been on boaix 
the liner since the previous night. 

The judge of the maritime court a 
Recife had acceded to the request of th< 
Colonial Navigation Company, owners o 
the “Santa Maria”, for a provisional seizun 
of the liner. 

Armed Brazilian marines with tear-ga 
canisters protruding from their pockets ap 
peared in firm possession of the ‘Sant 
Maria’ on Feb. 3, while negotiations bet 
ween the rebel leader. Captain Hennqu 
Galvao and the Brazilian Ifavy dragged or 
The ship-owners were hoping to take ove 
the liner under a writ of attachment ot 
tained from a Brazilian court, Meanwhil 
Brazil granted the right of asylum to Cap 
tain Gdvao. A Brazilian Government com 
niunique said that if Cant. Galvao and hi 
followers sought asylum in Brazil the 
would have to give up their arms. It add 
ed that the status of the ship would be sel 
Bed according to Brazilian laws. 

On Feb, 3, President Quadros o5 Braz 
signed a decree formally handing over th 
“Santa Maria” to the Portuguei^ Goverr 
ment. 

The Portugue^ Ambassador to Bras 
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instructed his Naval Attache to take posses¬ 
sion officially of the liner. 

' Earlier Capt. Henrique Galvao, the in- 
Murgent leader who seized the liner a fort¬ 
night ago and his 28 followers announced 
' l.hit they would leave the ship and hand it 
ovev to the Brazilian Navy. 

Capt. Galvao and his men left the ship 
at 10-20 p.m. G.M.T., and were taken by bus 
,.to the Recife military police barracks, where 
they were to spend the night. Capt Galvao 
and his 28 men were granted political asy¬ 
lum by Brazil on leaving the ship. 

This was a sequel to an agreement bet¬ 
ween the rebel leader and the Brazilian 
authorities after negotiations. The condi¬ 
tions of the agreement were that the ship 
would be handed over to the Brazilian 
Nav^ that its future would be decided by 
the Brazilian Government in accordance 
with international law and that Capt. Gal¬ 
vao and his followers would receive politi¬ 
cal asylum. 

Read-Admiral Fernandez Diaz of Brazil 
formally handed over possession of the liner 
Santa Maria to Col. Luz Cunha, Portuguese 
Naval and Military Attache at Recife on 
Feb. 4. Colonel Cunha took the keys of 
the strongroom and immediately handed 
them to the Colonial Navigation Company, 
agents for the owners. 

The Portuguese Government said in a 
statement early on Feb. 5 that it did not 
intend to take any steps to secure the hand¬ 
ing over of Captain Henrique Galvao and 
the rebels who seized the liner, .“Santa 
Maria.” 

The Portuguese insurgent leader, Capt. 
Henrique Galvao, and 28 Portuguese and 
Spaniards who helped him commandeer the 
“Santa Maria” arrived at Rio De Janeiro 
on Feb. 9 from Racife to take up residence 
under the political asylum granted by 
Brazil. 

» * * 

RIOTS IN LUANDA 

Three groups of armed men tried on 
the night of Feb. 3, 1961 to attack a mili¬ 
tary prison, a police barracks and the civil 
prison in Luanda, Angola, Portuguese West 
Africa. The aim of the attack was to free 
prisoners but the attempt failed. A spokes¬ 
man at the Governor General’s Office said 
the episode lasted about 30 minutes. “There 
is complete order and* the population is 
calm. ’ he said. 


COUR^ 

'*Some of the attackers were colourec 
and others were white. There'Were some 
foreigners among them.” he said. 

A communique by the National Secre 
tariat of Information-^n Lisbon said mos 
of the attackers had been arrested, am 
order had been restored. 

The commimique said the Governor 
General of Angola Dr. Alvaro de Silvi 
Tavaies, had received reports from abroac 
stating that these attacks were timed tc 
coincide with the assault on the* “Sant: 
Maria.” 

The Portuguese newsagency, Lusitanii 
said; “It is clear that those who organisec 
the attacks wished to take advantage of th( 
presence in Luanda of foreign newspaper 
men who had come here to cover the storj 
of the “Santa Maria”. 

At least 16 people were killed in Luand: 
according to Lisbon newspaper reports. The 
casualties included six European policemei 
and one Army corporal, and at least nini 
people who had attacked them, the repor 
said. Three policemen were reported t( 
have been seriously injured. Four peoph 
were killed and seveit injured in a gui 
battle on Feb. 6 between security force; 
and rebels at the funeral in Luanda, Angola 
of six policemen and a soldier killed in th( 
riots on Feb. 5. 

The Governor-General of the Portu 
guese West African colony threatenec 
severe punishment against those responsibh 
for the week-end riots in which 24 or 2! 
people had died. 

According to the Portuguese new; 
agency, Lusitania, battle on Feb. 6 startec 
when security forces detected rebels amon{ 
the crowd of many thousands attending th< 
funeral. The rebels fired first, the agenc] 
said. Thirteen of the 14 rebels were killec 
and many injured in incidents of the previ 
ous day which included attacks on Gk>vem 
ment buildings. * 

Lusitania said that five of those detain 
ed after the riots were found to be whib 
Portuguese who had blackened their face: 
so that they could mingle unnoticed amon[ 
the African attackers. Most of the rioter: 
were not of Portuguese nationality, th 
agency added. Ao:brding to reports receiv 
ed at Lisbon on Feb. 7, thirty onp peoph 
including seven police or soldiers were kRl 
ed in the week-end fighting in Luanda, 

Lisbon hewananers nubli^ed that thiiei 
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opposition leaders had held-talks with 
Presid^t AmeriiCQ Tomas. The three men 
represented 39 leading oplmnents of the 
Prime ilinister, Dr. Antonio Salazar. They^ 
had asked the President to giw Portugal a 
Government which would “return to the 
Portuguese their fundamental liberties”. 

On Feb. 7, Portuguese paratroop units 
Bew from Lisbon to reinforce police and 
other army units in Angola. 

On Feb. 10, armed rioters exchanged 
fire with security forces in a new attack on 
a prison in Luanda, capital of Angola. Ac> 
cording to reports 7 rioters were killed, 10 , 
injured and over .20 arrested. It was the 
third shooting riot in Luanda in a week. 
Sudden riots in Luanda had caught the 
Portuguese authorities off guard. The offi¬ 
cial toll upto Feb. 16 was 31 dead, including 
seven members of the provincial armed 
forces and 24 “assailants.” At least 53 per¬ 
sons were reported to have been wounded 
and 100 arrested. 

This was the most serious outbreak of 
disorder in recent memory in Angola, the 
tightly ruled and normally tranquil “^ow- 
oase” of the Portuguese Empire. It was 
established that most of the “Assailants,” 
estimated to have numbered 150 to 180, 
were Africans. Before dawn on Saturday, 
February 4, they attacked three points 
guarded by Portuguese, the civil prison, 
where 200 to 300 Africans were committed 
for allegedly routine misdemeanours, the 
barracks of the mobile police and the bar¬ 
racks of the security police. - 

Quiet returned the same day, but the 
next day trouble flared up when a crowd 
of several thousand persons assembled at 
the cemetery of the crosses for services for 
the members of the armed forces killed the 
day before. At this point, police reinforce¬ 
ments arrived and prevented an outbreak 
of fighting between the Europeans and Afri¬ 
cans. 

Portugal’s economic and social struc¬ 
tures are-remnants of 19th century Europe. 
Portugal has Europe’s lowest literacy rate 
md per. capita income and the highest 
mortality figures and tariff barriers. It has 
a very small upper class, a preponderant 
lower class and, numerically speaking, an 
insignificant middle class made up of law¬ 
yers, doctors, teachers and clerks.. 

It is ruled by its “fifty families,” who 
nm the eeonomy, help choose the rump 


National Assembly and give full-throati^ 
support to the diUl regime of Dr. Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar. In Portugal trains run 
in time. But almost everything else U 
behind time. 

It has a President but he is more of a 
figurehead than any other Head of State 
The real ruler, as all the world knows, ii 
the ascetic Dr. Salazar, who has been ir 
power continuously for 30 long years—i 
whole generation, in fact. He is certainlj 
Europe’s only durable dictator with a flair 
unusual among his kind, for avoiding thi 
headlines. He shuns publicity, drinks ant 
.cigarettes. 

It is hard to predict how long thi 
bachelor and former professor of econo 
mics, who brought peace smd stability t 
Portugal after decades of turmoil, will con 
tinue to hold power. Intelligence fron 
Portugal gives no indication of his prob 
able successor. That is why Gen. Delgado’ 
opposition to his regime assumes impori 
ance. Today, under a one-man rule, Porte 
gal permits no political parties. Politics^^i 
virtually outlawed, as the London “Times 
correspondent said, ‘as a topic of converss 
tion above a whisper.” But opposition t 
the regime is reported to be steadily mouni 
ing. According to a conservative estimati 
there are more than 3,000 political prisonei 
in Portugal. 


People In The News 
{Continued from page 371) 

Her marriage to Josef Bard and Six 
clair Lewis were dissolved, and in 1943 sh 
married, thirdly, Maxim Kopf, the wel 
known artist and sculptor, and thereaft* 
spent a good deal of time in New Ham] 
shire where Kopf had a studio. He died i 
Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1958, at tl 
age of 65. 

She ended her newspaper career i 
August, 1958, a month after her third hu 
band, Maxim Kopf, died. She tried i 
continue her column, but, overcome I 
grief and loneliness, she could not. 


He who win not reason, is a bigot; 1 
who cannot is a fool; and he who dan 

not is a slave.—Sir William Drummond 
* » * 

The heart has reasons for which re 
son has no knowledge,—Pascal 




NEW BIHAR CABINET 

A sevenman Cabinet, headed by Mr. 
Binodanand Jha, was sworn in by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Bibar Dr. Zakir Hussain at Raj 
Bhavan, Patna on Feb. 18, 1961. 

The Governor also administered the 
•oath of oflice and secrecy to six Deputy 
Ministers. 

All the Deputy Ministers had served in 
the same capacity in the previous Ministry. 

Following is the list of new Ministers 
and their portfolios: 

Mr. Binodanand Jha, Chief Minister. 
Appointment and Political, excluding In- 
foimation and Transport; Cabinet Aifairs; 
Finance and Industries, including Mines 
and Mineral Resources; Gram Panchayat 
and Labour. 

Mr, Deap Narain Sinha: Major irriga¬ 
tion; Power; River Valley projects and 
information. 

Mr. Biiola Paswan; Forests, Welfare; 
Public Works; Public Health, Engineering 
Department and Excise. 

Mr. Birc;hand Patel: Food Supply; 
Health; Agriculture; Iron and Steel, Medi¬ 
um and Minor Irrigation, and Transport. 

Mr. Satyendra Narain Siulia: Education 
and Local Self-Government. 

Mr. Jafar Imam: Law; Religious Trusts, 
Jails and Relief and Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Ramprakash Lai: Co-operation; 
Housing; Animal Husbandry and Veteri¬ 
nary. 

Deputy Ministers: 

Mr, A. A. M. Noor: Food, Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Revenue and Welfare. 

Mr. Kedar Fandey: General Adminis¬ 
tration, Political. Irrigation, Power, Trans¬ 
port and Labour. 

Mr. Ambika Saran Singh: Finance, 
Law, Religious Trust and Jails. 

Mr. Chandrika Ram: Agriculture, 
Health, Forest and Excise. 

Mr. Deo Narayan Yadav: Cooperation, 
Housing, Animal Husbandry and Veteri¬ 
nary, P.W.D. and Public Health and Engi¬ 
neering Department. 


Mr. Daroga Prasad Rai: Community 
Project, Gram Panenayat, industries. Edu¬ 
cation and Local Self-Government. 

Background: After the death of Dr. Sri 
Krishna Sinha, the Chief Minister of Bihar, 
Mr. Dip Narayan Sinha, Minister for Irri¬ 
gation, Electricity and Information, was 
sworn in as Chief Minister of the caretaker 
Government of Bihar on Feb. 1, 1961. The 
Congress Circles welcomed the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. D. P. Sinha as Chief Minister 
and believed that he would be unanimously 
elected leader of the Congress party in the 
State Assembly and therefore continue as 
Chief Minister until the coming election. 
Mr. D. P. Sinha was the senior most member 
of the cabinet of late Dr. S.K. Sinha. All 
other Ministers and Deputy Ministers of the 
outgoing Cabinet were retained and sworn' 
in on the same day. 

A meeting of a section of the State 
Congress Legislature Party at Patna on 
Feb. 3 announced the candidature-of Mr. 
Maliesh Prasad Sinha for election as Chief 
Minister of Bihar, A rival group, led by 
Mr. K. B. Sahay, also decided to set up its 
own candidate on the ground that it was 
not consulted by the other group for setting 
up an agreed candidate. 

Members of the Bihar Congres.'i Legis¬ 
lature Party chose their leader by secret 
ballot at a closed-door meeting held at 
Patna on Feb, 7. Mr. N. Sanjiva Reddy, 
the Congre.ss President, presided. 

Two hundred and sixty-nine out of the 
277 members of the party, it is learnt, cast 
their votes. The absentees included the 
Speaker of the Vidhan Sabha and tlm Chaif- 
man of the Vidhan Parishad. 

The members were allowed to name 
anybody they liked for the leadership of 
the party but it was learnt that their choice 
was restricted to the two rival candidates, 
Mr. Mahesh Prashad Sinha and Pandit 
Binodanand Jha. 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. Binoda¬ 
nand Jha, was unanimously elected Leader 
of the Bihar Legislature Congress Party^, it 
was announced on the morning of PeK 8, 
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The president of the Congress, Mr. Sanjiva 
Reddy, presided over the party meeting at 
which Mr. Jha was elected. 

Mr. Jha’s name was proposed by the 
caretaker Chief Minister, Mr. Deep Narain 
Sinha, and seconded by the Minister for 
Cooperation, Mr. Jagat Narain Lai. 

At the outset, Mr. Reddy stated that on 
the basig of the voting at a meeting of the 
Party last night (Feb. 7) he was in a posi¬ 
tion to say that Mr. Jha had the support of 
a large majority of members. lie suggested 
that Mr. Jha be elected Leader. 

Soon after the election Mr. Reddy told 
newsmen that he expected the active co¬ 
operation of all members, both in the organ¬ 
isational and legislative wings, to be given 
to the newly-elected Leader. 

After the election, Mr. Jha drove to the 
residence of Mr. Mahesh Piasad Sinha and 
sought his blessings. Mi. Sinha embraced 
the newly-elected Leader and congratulated 
him on his success. He told newsmen that 
he had assured Mr. Jha of his co-operation. 

Soon after hi.s election Mi. Jha called 
on the Governor, Dr. Zakn Hussain. The 
Governoi ret|uested Mi. Jha to accept the 
office of Chief Minister and to submit to 
him names of othei- members of the council 
of Ministers at his earliest convenience. 

Later in the day the caie-taker Chiei 
Minister, Mr. Deep Narain Sinha, called on 
the Governor and submitted his Govern¬ 
ment’s resignation. The Governor asked 
him to continue as Chief Minister till the 
new Ministry w’as formed. 

Having failed to satisfy the various 
groups of his supporters while finalizing his 
Cabinet, Mr. Binodanand Jha rushed to 
Delhi on Feb. 12 to have talks with Congress 
leaders on the question of the personnel of 
Ministry. 

Mr, Mahesh Prasad Sinha, leader of 
another group^ who was Mr. Jha’s rival 
for the Chief Ministership also arrived in 
the Capital on Feb. 14 on urgent summons 
from the Congress President. 

Mr. Jha and Mr. M. P. Sinha had sepa¬ 
rate meetings with the Congress President, 
Mr. Sanjiva Reddy, in New Delhi on 
Feb. 17. 

Aroording to reliable sources the choice 
of senior Ministers, which belonged to one 
particular group, had frustrated the profess¬ 
ed desire of the Congress High Command 
to have a “broad-based” Ministry. 


A spokesman of the group, led by Mr 
M. P. Sinha, said in New Delhi that th.. 
talks between Mr. Sinha and Mr. Jha had 
broken down. 

The main reason for the breakdown *01 
talks between Mr. Sinha and Mr. Jha, the 
spokesman said, was that “Mr. Jha could 
not make himself approach the whole ques¬ 
tion from a family spirit.’’ 

Mr. Sinha had also written to Mr. 
Nehru, Mr. Pant, Mr. Reddy and other High 
Command leaders in this connection. 

Later, on the advice of Congress leaders 
a list of Ministers was finalised and the new 
ministiy.was sworn m on Feb. 18. 

NAGALAND INTERIM SET-UP 
INAUGURATED 

The Governor of Assam, Gen. Shri- 
nagosh, on Feb. 18, 1961 inaugurated the 
interim set up of Nagaland at a cerelnony 
held at Kohima. About 1,000 delegates from 
all over Nagaland attended the inaugura¬ 
tion. The new State itself will come into 
being when Parliament passes the Bill 
amending the Constitution. 

Forty-five members of the Interim 
Body were sworn in. These members re¬ 
presenting 14 Naga tribes will constitute 
the State A.:.scmbly until Nagaland formally 
comes into being nnd el(‘c1ions take place 
for the Assembly and Pail lament. They 
will advise the pieseni Centrallv controlled 
administration in day-to-day activities. 

Naga hoslilcs op'med fire from a hill 
overlooking kohima as the interim Body 
members \\eie being swum in. 

Aftei the swearing in ceremony the 
Governor called upon all Nagas to join 
hands in making the agreement successful. 

Dr. Imkonglj’oa Ao, President of the 
Naga People’s Convention, was elected 
Chairman of Nagaland's Interim Body on 
Feb. 17, And Mr. Shilu Ao was elected 
chairman of the live-member Executive 
Council. 

The Executive will advise and assist 
the Governor m the exercise of his func¬ 
tions (other than finance and maintenance 
of law and order) and on matters specified 
by him. 

The following are the fnembers of the 
Executive Council: Mr. Shilu Ao, Mr. .Taso- 
kie Angami, Mr, Hoishc Serna, Mr. R. C. 
Chiten Jamir anc^ Mr. Akum Imkong 
Chang. 
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The President had promulgated on 
Jan. 24, 1961 the Nagaland (Transitional 
Provisions) Regulation, 1961 to bring into 
Operation a new administrative set-up for 
Nagaland. 

The Piimc Ministci, Mi. Nehru in a 
message issued in New Delhi on the occa¬ 
sion ol the inauguiation of the ‘interim 
body' for Nagaland on Febiuaiy 16 cxpre.ss- 
ed the hope the new developments in Naga¬ 
land would “advance the cause and wel¬ 
fare of the people and put an end to disiup- 
tionist aclivitie.s.’' 

V * -h 

DETENTION OF MAHARAJA OF BASTAR 

Mahaiaja Piavin Chandia ilnanj Deo 
of Bastar was taken into custody on Feb. 
11, 1961, under the Pieventive Detention 
Act somewheie neai his home town ol 
Jagdalpui in Madhya Piadesh. The 31- 
year-old Mahaiaja was taken into custody 
immediately altei he enteied Bastai dis- 
tiict from Cuttack wheie ne was repoited 
to be staying foi some time past He had 
not letuined to Jagdalpui* since Ins visit to 
Delhi in Januaiy to meet Home Minister 
Pant. Ho IS being kept ai Naisinghgaih 
jail, 60 miles liom Bhopal 

Following lepoits appealing in the 
Press that the Kalju Government had pa.s.s- 
ed oidei foi his aiiest il he entered the 
State, the Mahaiaja issued .i statement fiom 
Cuttack earliei in Febiuaiy announcing his 
decision not to enter Madhya Pradesh for 
the present. 

Madhya Piadesh Chief Minister Kalju 
had advised the Mahaiaja in Novembei 
1960 to leavt the distiict for some time He 
had also asked the Mahaiaja to come to 
Bhopal foi talks The Mahaiaja ignored 
the advice of Dr Katju and also did not 
come to Bhopal to meet him. 

The Maharaja has been demanding that 
his estate should be Telea.sed fiom the Court 
of Wards and the amount of his pi ivy 
purse should be raised. 

The Piesident of India wilhdiew the 
recognition ot Maharaja Piav4n Chandia 
Bhanj Deo and lecognised instead his 
brother, Mr Bij’av Chandra Bhanj' Deo 
Kaktiya, as the ruler of Bastar (The pru'y 
purse of the n^w Baster ruler was fixed at 
Rs. 1 5 lakhs against Rs. 21 lakhs paid to 
the deposed ruler.) 

The President’s order listed the vari¬ 
ous prejudicial activities of the deposed 
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Bastar Maharaja, including his recently an¬ 
nounced intention to form a new chamber 
of “princes” and “work for the establish¬ 
ment of a Hindu State in India.” 

Other actions of the former ruler in¬ 
cluded his recent public statement in Delhi, 
Lucknow, Calcutta and Cuttack, his agita¬ 
tion among the tribal people against the 
merger of Baslai, to which he had not been 
leconciled since 1948, and his threat to 
declaic himseit an independent ruler of the 
people of Abjhumar area m Beustar State 
and to foment disoider and rebellion there. 

The Piesident's older has been issued 
undei Aiticlc 366 (22) ol the Constitution. 
This was the second time the Piesident 
exercised his power in this manner under 
this Aiticle. The previous occasion was in 
1951 when he withdrew recognition from the 
Maharaja of Baioda and lecogmsed his son 
Yuvaiaj Fateh Sinhji, as the ruler of 
Baroda. 

A pi ess communique iss’ued by the 
Home Ministry said: “The Government of 
India have for some time now been consi¬ 
dering with serious concern the activities of 
His Highness Maharaja Pravm Chandra 
Bhanj Deo Kaktiya of Bastar. The Maha¬ 
raja, like the rulers of other former Indian 
States, executed a Covenant of Merger and 
Bastar Stale was integrated with Madhya 
Pradesh, then Central Provinces, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1948 Soon afterwards, however, re¬ 
ports began to reach the Government of 
India that the Maharaja was leading a life 
of depravity and indulging in very objec¬ 
tionable activities and it appeared that he 
had not reconciled himself to the merger 
of his State. He was distributing money 
and appealing to the people in Bastar Dis¬ 
trict for their assistance in recovering his 
•gaddi’. 

“Because the Maharaja was behaving 
in an eiiatic and irresponsible manner and 
was squandering his resources and had 
proved himself incapable of locking after 
his properties, his estate was placed under 
the management of the Madhya Pradesh 
Court of Wards in June 1953. Thereunon 
the Maharaja embarked on an active cam¬ 
paign of creating disaffection among the 
people of Bastar and inciting them to acts 
of violence and lawlessness. The activities 
of the Maharaja became a source of dan¬ 
ger to the maintenance of public order in 
Bastar district. 
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"The Maharaja has also been threaten¬ 
ing to use his ix^uence among the people 
of Bastar to foment disorder and rebellion. 
He and that the people of Bastar would 
rise in armed rebfellion and there would be 
a large-scale massacre as happened during 
the rebellion of 1910. 

"The Maharaja has also declared his 
intention of foiming a chamber ot princes 
to present a united front against the Gov¬ 
ernment and raise a demand from the 
princes for the restoration ot their Stales 
to them. He said the new chamber ol 
princes would woik for the establishment 
of a Hindu State in India. 

‘‘The Piesident has legietfully come to 
the conclusion that the Maharaja is engag¬ 
ing himscll in exticmely piejudicial nctivi 
ties and that he has toifcited all claims to 
the continued enjoyment by him ot his 
present position as the lulci ol the loimci 
State of Bastar. 

“Accoidmgly, in e\eici.se ol the powers 
vested in him undei Aiticle 3(i6(22) of the 
Const’tution, tlie Picsident heieby duetts 
that, with effect from the date of thus 
order, flis Highness. Maharaja Piaviii 
Chandra Bhanj Deo Kaktiya ot Bastar do 
cease to be recognused as the lulei ol Bas¬ 
tar, and that his brothei, Yuviaj Vijny 
Chandra Bhanj Deo Kaktiya. be recognis¬ 
ed as the luler ol Bastar in liis place” 

The new luler of Bastar is 27 j'cais 
old. 

After the deaih of Mahaiaja Rudia 
Pratap Deo in 1921 his daughter Prafulla 
Kumari Deo succeeded to the Bastar gaddi. 
She married Prafulla Bhanj Deo. a relation 
of the'Mayurbhanj ruling family, and the 
present Maharaja was born in 1929 of this 
alliance. The present Maharaja succeeded 
to the gaddi at the age of six years on the 
death of his*mother. The Slate was placed 
under minority administration but on the 
eve of relinquishment of power in 1947, the 
British vested him with full powers, oven 
though he was only 18 years. 

Bastar, along with other Chattisgarh 
States was merged in the Central Provinces 
m January 1948. 

The Maharaja of Bastar did not, how¬ 
ever, reconcile himself to the merger and 
behaved "in an erratic and irresponsible 
manner”. 

Consequent on his activities jn October 


152 his father, Prafulla Chandra Bhanj 
Deo, an Opposition member of the Rajya 
Sabha then, wrote to the Prime Minister 
requesting him to advise the President of 
India to withdraw recognition from his 
eldest son and confer the gaddi on his 
younger bi other. His father then wrote, 
"All effoits to bung my eldest son back to 
reason and noiinal ways of life have been 
exhausted and I, as his father, have been 
most assiduous in my efforts in this direc¬ 
tion.” 

« » X 

INDIAN INVESTMENT CENTRE 

The Indian Investment Centre was in¬ 
augurated in New Delhi on Februaiy 16 by 
the Finance Ministin-, Shri Morarji Desai. 
The main objects of the Centre aic to pro¬ 
mote wider knowledge and understanding 
in the capital cxpoiling countries of invest* 
ment opportunities in this coimtiw’and to 
advise and assist Indian industrialists on 
stops to attract piivale foreign capital 

In his addiess, Shu Desai .said, the Cen- 
tie was being stalled at the light time be¬ 
cause the aims and mi'thods being follow¬ 
ed in this countiy wcio now bettei under¬ 
stood abroad. The iinuoi taiiee of the pub¬ 
lic sector in this counliv and its necessity 
was also now recognised all over the world. 
He pointed out that industiies in the pri¬ 
vate sector had increased 5 or 6-lold m the 
last few ycais. This would not have been 
possible but for the expansion of the pub¬ 
lic sector. He said theie was no conflict 
between the two sectors and they had to 
w’ork in close cooperation for the prosper¬ 
ity of the people. 

Shri Dcsai said private foreign invest¬ 
ment w'as important not only because of 
the valuable foreign exchange it brought 
but also for know-how and new manage¬ 
ment techniques He said he looked for¬ 
ward to the Centre for helpi in streamlin¬ 
ing procedures so that the foreign investors 
did not have to go from one place to an¬ 
other seeking information about invest¬ 
ment opportunities and other related mat¬ 
ters. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the Cenlro, Shri G. L. Mehta, in his 
speech said, compai-ed to the substantial 
amount of borrowing from foreign Govern¬ 
ments and international institutions m the 
past 3 or 4 years, the volume of foreign 
private investments in this country had 
(Cotd.nueJ on page 
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lions would have been introduced in ail 
States. 


PRESIOENT’S ADDRESS 

The Budget Session ol Parliament 
began in i\low Deltii on Febiuary 14, Itlbl 
wun an adai\ss by tne President to a 
joint sitting 01 the two Houses. 

The President referred to the India- 
China 001 uei liuesnoii aim said tnat India 
could not accept the lesutls ol the unilate¬ 
ral action or decisions tukuii by China, 
ineio nad been no luiihoi aitenijns to v.ol- 
ale our territory, but Chinese inliansigence 
continued. 

Dr. Rajendra Piasad said India's peace¬ 
ful but firm policy and her piogiessivc 
prepaixidness ioi delence had pioioundly 
influenced woild opinion. While constant¬ 
ly trying to manilain hei deiensive 
strength, India would seek to adhcie firm¬ 
ly to principles which in Lor opinion were 
basic in i*elations with other countries. It 
was her hope, the President said, that 
China, despite here present unwillmgncs.s 
and intransigence would soon persuade 
herself to come to a satislactory agree¬ 
ment. This would place the relations bet¬ 
ween the Iw’o countries on a lasting basic 
and would conlnbulc to then common 
good, and to stability in Asia and world. 

The Presid«*nt spoke ol the Congo 
where ho said the piestige of the Cnitea 
Nations as an instrument to settle woild 
problems and protect the weak against 
aggression vras involved. 

Dealing at some length v/ith India's 
economic pi ogress Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
said the outldok was promising. The year 
just ending might on the whole turn out 
to be a very good year in farm produc¬ 
tion. This and measures to build up re¬ 
serve stocks had brought about a healthy 
trend in prices. Industrial output had gone 
up in some cases spectacularlv. New soui- 
ces of oil had been found. The inaugura¬ 
tion of the third reactor had advanced -the 
prospects of the use of atomic energy in 
industry and agriculture and in medicine. 
The President expressed the hope that by 
the end of this vear Pancnayati Rai institu- 


THE SINO-INDIAN BORDER QUESTION 

The Prime Minister presented to the 
Lok Sabha on February 14, 1961 the report 
of the oflicials of India and China on the 
border question. A comparative study of 
the evidence given by the two teams bring 
out the lollowmg outstanding facts: 

It is established beyond doubt that the 
true traditional boundary is the one shown 
by India and the Chinese are in illegal 
occupation of about 12,000 square miles of 
our territory. Till September 1959, Chin i 
had led India to believe that she accepted 
the traditional Indian alignment of the bor¬ 
der and then suddenly she came out with 
claims to about 50,000 square miles of Indian 
territory. China had now declined to re¬ 
cognise Kashmir’s accession to India, and 
had also gone back on the acceptance b’l^ 
Mr. Chou En Lai, only 10 months ago of 
India’s relations with Bhutan and Sikkim. 

The evidence put up by India from a 
vast and varied material was overwhelm¬ 
ingly superior to the Chinese both in quan¬ 
tity and quality. The evidence was clear 
and precise and had support in tradition, 
custom and administiative continuity. Th-* 
boundary shown by India lay along the 
main watershed in each region and was th 
natural dividing line between the two cour • 
tries. This evidence clearly established 
that Aksai Chin in the Western Sector wai 
never part of China. The areas now claitr • 
ed by China in the middle sector were 
from the beginning of history parts of 
Indian kingdoms and administered by 
Indian rulers; and in the ea.slem sector 
Indian political authority had been exer¬ 
cised continuously for over 130 years, in 
the areas now claimed by China. Indi** 
showed in her support a large number of 
international treaties, agreements and con¬ 
ventions. and to give only one example a 
note bv China in 1947 recognising the Mar- 
Mahon Line Agreement contained in the 
Simla Convention. 
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On the other hand, the Chinese maps 
were incomplete and their information ini- 
piecise. The Chinese alignment followed 
no natural features at all. On the West¬ 
ern Sector, their case consisted mostly of 
unsupported assertions. For the middle 
and eastern sectors they could not bring 
forward any evidence of tradition and cus¬ 
tom. 

The Chinese evidence was often self¬ 
contradictory almost to the point of em¬ 
barrassment to the Chinese side. For ins¬ 
tance, they spoke of Tibet of never having 
any right to deal with other countries and 
yet put forward in their suppoit tvi-ience 
of negotiations held by Tibetan lepre.senta- 
tives. Again, the Chinese sought to dismiss 
evidence on the ground of its Biitish 
source but themselves quoted from British 
records, to seek suppoit for their stand 
When the Chinese brought up the border 
treaties with Nepal and Burma the Indian 
team proved that basically these treaties 
confirmed India’s position and not China’s 

The latest authenticated map produced 
by the Chinese officials claimed new teiri- 
tory m the western sector and was at vari¬ 
ance with the 1956 man, which Mi. Chou 
En Lai had then claimed, showed the tiadi- 
tional boundary. Thcie was divergence not 
only with the Chinese official man but bet¬ 
ween the pos'tions taken bv Mr. Chou En 
Lai last veai and taken by China now. 

Shri Nehru told the Lok Sabha that 
India had undertaken full responsibility for 
the defence of Bhutan in case of aggres¬ 
sion, Any aggression on Bhutan would be 
considered as aggression against our coun¬ 
try. He added that the Bhutan National 
Assembly had specifically a.skod the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to deal wHh the matter. 

Shri Nehru said, there was no question 
of his visiting Peking in the immediate 
future nor were Government contemplat¬ 
ing any steps for further negotiations with 
China at the present moment. 

Shri Nehru also informed the House 
that Government could not recognise the 
erroneous depiction of the boundary lines of 
Burma and China m the map attach¬ 
ed to the recent Sino-Burmese border 
treaty. Such a recognition was likely to 
prejudice India’s sovereignty over 75 square 
miles of her territory. 


BAILWAT BUDGET 

The Railway Budget presented to Par¬ 
liament on Feb. 15, 1961, shows a revenue 
surplus of more than Rs. 8.5 crores during 
the financial year beginning in April, 1961. 

The gross traffic receipts for the com¬ 
ing year have been put at Rs. 499 crores 
and ordinaiy working expenses at over 
Rs. 232 crores. Of the net revenue of more 
than Rs. 86 ciores, a sum of over Rs. 65 
Cl ores would be paid as dividend to Gene¬ 
ral Revenues. The States would be given 
Rs. 12.5 crores in lieu ot the tax on passen¬ 
ger fares. 

During the current year the railway 
surplus IS expected to be about Rs. 14 
crores which will be Rs 4 5 ciores less than 
was estimated. The diop is in the expected 
earnings from freight traffic. 

There will be no change m passbnger 
fares or in freight rates generally. The 
special .surcharge on small goods consign¬ 
ments will, however, be inercased from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent to discourage the 
movemenl of such consignments as they 
involve disproportionately greater costs, 
care and attention. For the same reason 
the minimum distance charge for coal 
would be 70 kilometers Foi movement of 
coal for shorter distances the charge would 
be at least Rs. 5 per ton 

During the Second Plan the capital in¬ 
vestment in the railways increased to 
Rs. 1,559 crores. The railways carried 50 
per cent more traffic than what they car¬ 
ried five years ago. There was also an in¬ 
crease in freight traffic during the Plan 
period. 

The Second Plan target of constructing 
800 miles of new lines would be fully 
achieved Doubling of track over 800 miles 
would also be completed while w'ork would 
be in progress on another 500 miles. ’The 
bridge over the Brahmnutra is likely to be 
completed nexi vear. 

During the Third Plan, Rs. 1.255 crores 
has peen allocated but there is a possibility 
of increased allotments for tho constnic- 
tion of new railwav lines particularly in 
the South, It is proposed to construct 
more than 1.100 miles of new lines, of 
which 200 miles would be for developing 
new coal fields and industries. Also, about 
1,100 miles of railwav lines would be elec¬ 
trified during the Third Plan and a new 
plant would be set up in the public sector 
for manufacturing diesel locomotives. 
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NEHRU’S STATEMENT ON CHINA 

Mr. Nehru declared on February 20, 
1961 that the Sino-Indian front lei question 
could be settled only when the Chinese 
vacated Indian tcinloiy uudei then occu¬ 
pation and when they “bu'.'idly a* know- 
ledged” the Indian iwsitien on the f'ontier. 

Mr. Nchiu, who was mteivening m the 
Rajya Sabha debate on tlu* Pie-ident’s 
Address, said theie w.is n(» ‘depute so far 
as India was tonceiiKd ovei tee .lomici 
with China and theie c<*ulu Le no <|uestion 
of negotiations and hoise-tuiding 

Mr. Nehiu said he could not lule out 
for all time a visit by linn to IVk.ng hn 
discussions with the Chinese hut lu' 'd out 
any such po-ssibildy at in' • nt 

The Prime Ministei added “'Jln oue^ 
tion of talks aiises oidv wh*n thtie n 
justification Im sonv linin’ eineiLunq out (i 
talks, and what we say about this m'dli'T 
being b’oadly ackiiow li d'fed by the Chinese 
Government That i'. lls' position" 

Basically this kiui! ol tunlinl b i\ e-'u 
India and China Wris oiivoo ly a m'liUi o' 
grave imp'i t to Indri eiKi to it * v<iM 
Some nic’nbi is had uiluisod tlr' Gov<m i- 
ment foi not takina ‘top. to d mI with the 
matter 

Ml. Nehiu ad led 1 v o iKl bee '-1 Ih.i 
House to eonsidei Ihi'. (|uestioii li« in th * 
practical point ol viev It i. noi an oe y 
mattci to indultje in a policy ol adau 
which step by stop almost iiu Vitably h ads 
to war 

“A w’;u y whoio, accoul n“ to oui 
thinking, is undcsiiable becau>e a small 
war may lead to a bie one But a war 
between India and China is s'lmeth m* 
which no one can web me II it lliiod on 
us. that IS a difleient nuille* 

‘‘Also, if It has to bi> v ar one ha-- to 
prepare for it. One does not in a Dor- 
Quixtoic w’a’^ go about vilh 1 >m '> lU haiul 
and drive out the acoe^vir 

"One piepaies 1 )i '' (w'O It is a 
big thing wlucli may la «ni w' h' 
timc. It is not a mall pol"' at lion U 
have to prepaie fi.i it iiungihin ouiselves 
in many w'ays and the oi.iin tiun" ■, to he 
clear in our minds and be Ihui and detei- 
mined m our re.solvo. 

‘‘We must bi’ cleu i.i our inin.’; and 
not meiely emotionally—emotional w’o 
are—and be fum and deteimined as to what 


our position is, and what we want and pre< 
pare for it, whether it takes a month, a 
year or several years. And meanwhile al¬ 
ways to seek methods on the one side of 
solving that pi’oblem peacefully and on the 
other strengthen ourselves by other me¬ 
thods That IS bioadly the policy.” 

"Accoiding to our thinking," Mr. Nehru 
continued, "oui iiouble on the border is not 
a dispute with China.” But he added that 
theie might be two opinions. Rightly oi 
wiongly, the Chinese opinion was different 

He said: ‘Now this sciies of talks bet- 
v\ceii the ollici.ds ol India and China have 
1 think very laigely put an end to anj 
doubt in those peoples minds, w'ho hac 
doubts about the leal tacts of the case 
That was necessaiy. 

The Pi line IMmist n denied that the 
Chine.se loices had exiended their occupa¬ 
tion ot Ind’an tenilory. lie, however, add¬ 
ed that he could not guaiantee that thej 
had not marched into some little curve. 

Ml. Nehiu said it w'as coirecl that the 
Chinese weie now' elaiinmg 2,000 sq. miles 
luoie ol Indian leiiitciy. “One very extra- 
oidinaiy lact which stands out during these 
li.ist lew yeai < is the changing position ol 
the Cb so Goveinmeiit m legard to these 
inalld-, and, wbal is inoio, the changing 
maps that come out fiom lime to time,’ 
he added. 

‘‘The laet of the rnatlcv in our case ir 
regard to the border is almost fool-proof, 
It does not require high intelligence tc 
lealise it And whatever the reason for the 
Chinese doing, it, they did 'wrong in occu¬ 
pying it and the question will only be set¬ 
tled when they vacate this leriitory. And 
there can be no question of horse-trading 
m this, you take this, and we will take 
this, and we wall halve it.” 

X x « 

MR. NEHRU’S REPLY TO DEBATE 

India’i noilhcrn frontier was being well 
protected to pi event any further intrusion, 
the Prime Minister assured the Lok Sabha 
on Fi’brunry 23. and since the autumn ol 
1950, the .situation there had stabilized. Nc 
aggression ha*^ occurred since. 

Mr. Nehiu, who was replying to the 
fouixlay debate on the motion of thanks £oi 
the President’s Address, deprecated criti¬ 
cism of Burma for her recent boundary 
treaty with China. ludla had no grievance 
about the terms of the treaty ag ejt 
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cept that a map attached to the treaty 
delineating the India-China-Burma injunc¬ 
tion did not correspond to Indian maps. 

Much of the Prime Minister’s speech 
was devoted to giving a resume of China's 
aggressive activity on the border to refute 
the charge made by some menibcis that 
Parliament had been kept in ignoiance of 
the facts for an unduly long pci lod. 
Chinese consolidation west of th( Aksai 
Chin highway, he said, had taken place 
between June and October 1959. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India had been alert about the 
border after China marched into Tibet but 
the chief danger wa.s apprehended m the 
NEFA region. 

While China had begun levelling the 
highway to convert it into a molorablc 
road in 1955, it was not clear then whethei 
it crossed India's limits. Suspicions weie 
aroused in 1957 by the publication of a man 
in Peking Patrols sent out in the suni- 
mer of 1958 bad confirmed these suspicions 

While promising that the Goveinment 
would considci bunging out defence White 
■'^apers from time to time, Mi. Nebiu paid 
a tribute to the “outstanding' woik done 
in defence science. lie obseued that shoiL- 
ly eveiy student in the couiitiy would 
undergo a period with the National Cadet 
Corps, 

The House pa.s.sed the motion ol lhank.s 
rejecting all a.uendments by a voice vote. 

THE CENTRAL BlflKiET 

The Union Budge* fur the coming yeui 
indicates a revenue delicit of Rs 60.(5 cioic.s 
at the present levels ol taxation, and an 
overall deficit of Rs. 125 crores. 

The Finance Minister, Shri Moraiji 
Desai, who presented the budget to Parlia¬ 
ment on Feb. 28, 1961, made some ficsh 
taxation proposals which would bring in 
Rs. 60.87 crores for Central revenues. This 
will completely’ wipe out the revenue defi¬ 
cit and reduce the overall deficit to 64 
crores which will be met by the expansion 
of treasury bills. 

At -current levels of taxation, revenue 
rec^pts for the conning year arc placed at 
Rs- 962.92 crores and expenditure at 
Rs. 1,023.52 crores. 

Defence spending in the current year 
was much less than 30 per cent of the total 
expenditure and continues to be so In the 
budget for the coming year in spite of an 


ina'ease of Rs. 16 crores, mainly due to the 
recommendations of the Pay Commission 
and expansion ol some establishments. 

The new tax proposals made by the 
Finance Minister are bioadly under three 
Heads, TJie changes in customs duties will 
yield an additional revenue of slightly over 
Rs. 1.9 ciuies, union excise duties almost 
an equal amount and minor changes in in¬ 
come tax and coiporation tax about Rs, 3 
croix-’s. 

Explaining hus lax proposals, Shn Desai 
said taxation m a developing economy was 
an instrument ot economic policy. It was 
no longer a question ol just covering the 
luvenuc deficit irom year to year. Resour¬ 
ces'could have to be iai.<>cd for the plan as 
a whole. He said he had tried in framing 
his proposals lo sec that the burden did not 
fall very heavily on any one section of the 
community and that the incidence on lower 
income groups was very small. Also an 
objective of ta.\ policies was lo discourage 
imports and encourage exports and lo dis¬ 
courage consumption and encourage invest¬ 
ment. 

Dm mg his speech, Shn Desai also 
refeired to the 10 yeai> of planned deve¬ 
lopment markeil bv striking advances in al¬ 
most all sectors of the cionomj As the 
Second Plan draws to a close, it scorns like¬ 
ly that the I’cvised target ol Rs 4,500 crores 
in Iho outlay for the public .sector would 
have been exceeded by Rs 100 cioies. Over 
the last 10 years, industrial output had gone 
up by (56 pet cent and farm output by 33 
per cent. During the Second Plan, the 
lolal additional taxation had been over 
Rs. 1,000 croies. While deficit financing 
would bo much less than originally envis¬ 
aged. private savings had been mobilised 
to the extent of Rs. 1,400 crores. 

Shri Desai said the country would have 
to make greater efforts during the next 
plan. Surpluses from the various public 
enterprises should be available to finance 
the Plan Development of this magnitude 
would call for .sacrifices and a willingness to 
go without many things. 

In a review of the economic conditions 
during the current year, Shri Desai said 
investment both private and public was on 
a high level, the rise in industrial output 
had been speeded up and the prospects of 
farm output were better for this year, 
though the previous year had been a bad 
leaspn. 
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About puces which had almost persis¬ 
tently shown a using iiend in the Second 
Plan, Shu Desai said, llic Third Plan had 
been drawn up with an eye to keeping 
stable the puces ot essential goods entering 
into the common man's budget. 

A hr a 

INDIAN RAILWAYS’ PERFORMANCE 

Replying to the thi ee-day debate on the 
railway budget in the Kajya Sabho this 
' week, Shu Jagjivan ilam said, the lailway* 
had earned out the task assigned to them 
in regard to the inovenxent of coal. He 
would not however, be satisfied so long as 
theie was a shoitage of coal supply. The 
Railway Ministei expiessed the hope that 
more coal would be moved by July next 

The Ministei said that as a result ol 
reappiaisal earned out by the Planning 
Comnii.Siion in IDall the Railways wcie ex¬ 
pected to move f)! million tons of coal in 
the last yeai of the Second Plan 01 this, 
7 million tons were meant loi the steel fac¬ 
tories and 43 million tons loi the consum¬ 
ers including the lai'ways As loi the steel 
plants, their piesent lequiiement of 7.5 mil¬ 
lion tons was being met in lull As loi 
other comsumcis, the lailway-. weic cat ly¬ 
ing 42 million tons as lequncd The shoit- 
ages at certain places were duo to incieas- 
ed economic activity. 

About the opening ol new lines the 
Munster said the Planning Commi.ssion had 
been approathec^ lot additional limds He 
added that llv consti uction ol new lines, 
would nave to b“ i elated to the develop¬ 
ment of mdustiy, mineials and agiiculluic 
in different «i«'as. 

The Railway Mini4i“i outlined the mea¬ 
sures to piovide moH amenities loi the 
passengei. Oveu-towding in passcngei 
trams had been leduceil to u eeitpin ex¬ 
tent in some aieas But tiallic was giow'- 
ing and to meet it mme Janla trains would 
be introduced. He said that in the utilis"- 
tion of wagons and othei coaching stock, 
the Indian Railways compared lavouiably 
with the Railways in other advanced coun¬ 
tries. 

FACTS AND STATISTICS 

One Wheat Zone: The Union Mmislei 
for Food and Agncultuie, Shri S K. Patil, 
has indicated that Goveinment is considei- 
ing whether there should not be one zone 
in the country for wheat. He said there 
was not only enough wheat but an abund¬ 


ance of it. The States themselves wanted 
that the wheat zone should be extended, as 
otherwise thei-e was no market for it. 

Second Shipyard At Cochin: The Min¬ 
istei of State in the Ministry of Transport 
and Communication, Sm'i Raj Bahadur, 
said in the Lok Sabha that there was no 
truth in newspaper ix'ports that the estab¬ 
lishment ol the piuposed second shipyard 
at Cochin might noi be possible , durmg 
the Thud Flan. Government was going 
ahead speedily and the project, which was 
esumated to cost about Rs. 20 crores, had 
been included in the draft Third Plan. The 
actual amount to be allotted for it in the 
Plan was now under examination. Land 
acquisition proceedings at the site of the 
shipyard were in progiess. The lands were 
expected to be handed ovei to the project 
authouties duiing 1961-62. 

Incentive Schemes: The total produc¬ 
tion at the Hindustan Machine Tools has 
legisteied an increase as a lesult of the 
intioduction ol the incentive schemes. As 
against 402 machines produced in 1957-58 
the number pioduced in 1958-59 was 552 
and in 1959-60, 702. Now live State under¬ 
takings have introduced the incentive 
bonus scheme. They aie the Hindustan 
Machine Tools, the Hindustan Cables, the 
National Insliuments, the Hindustan Anti¬ 
biotics and the Piaga Tools Corporation. 

Ordnance Factories: The total value of 
goods pioduced m ihe Ordnance Factories 
duung the first 8 months of the current 
financial year is more than Rs. 17 crores. 
This lepicsents an increase of approxim¬ 
ately 20 per cent over the figure for the 
coiresponding period of the previous year. 
It IS expected that the total production for 
1960-61 will be above Rs. 30 crores. 

State Trading: The State Tr^iding Cor¬ 
poration imported approximately Rs. 16.15 
cioies worth of goods an'd exported, 
Rs. 27.17 crores worth during the period 
April 1 to December 31, 1960, 

Seizure of Gold: Gold and jewellery 
weighing about 1240,56 kilogrammes (or 
106,353 tolas) and 10 sovereigns valued at 
Rs. 1,33.38,000 was seized by Customs, I^and 
Customs and Central Excise authorities 
duung 1960. 

The taxes collected from companies 
during the period April 1 to December 81, 
1960, totalled Rs. 90.48 crores. 
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The total direct taxes other than com¬ 
pany taxes collected during the period 
were Rs, 79.26 crores. 

The total customs and excise duties 
collected during the period were: customs 
Rs. 123,23 crores and excise Rs. 29810 
crores. 

Additional Flights: The Indian Air¬ 
lines Corporation incurred an expenditure 
of Rs. 45,595/- for operating 23 additional 
flights between Bombay and Bhavnagar 
during the recent Congress session. The 
income from the additional (lights was 
Rs. 32,500. 

Rest Houses; Twenty-five low-income 
group rest houses are being built at various 
tourist centres. Some of the centres where 
such hou.ses are being built are: Amravati, 
Gauhati, Aurangabad, Khajuraho, Madurai, 
Trichy, Jog Falls, Brindavan, Puri, Bhuba¬ 
neshwar. Kulu, Nangal, Jaipur, Mt. Abu, 
Agra and Banaras. 

The Japanese Method: The toial area 
under the Japanese method of paddy culti¬ 
vation during Die last financial year was 
about ()(}.41 lakh acres. The estimated pro 
ductioii was 73.05 lakn tons of paddy. 

The Japanese Government have offoied 
to send to India some groups pi farmers to 
piopagate the Japanese method of rice 
cultivation and the Government of India 
hav>' accepted the offer. To begin with 
dcmonslration-eum-lraimiig tavms on the 
Japanese method of nee cultivation was 
proposed to bi' introduced in lour paddy 
growing districts pielerably in the four 
package programme states. Later .>n, bast'd 
on its success, the scheme might be extend¬ 
ed to other rice growing states. 

Cambay Oil Deposits: The exact esti¬ 
mate of oil deposits in the Cambay and 
Ankleshwar areas would be available only 
by the end of this year. The tests carried 
out so far have, however, revealed that 
there was enough deposit to sustain one 
refinery. 

Women Teachers; The shortage of 
women teachers now felt in the country is 
hkely to improve materially during the 
Third Plan, Government have planned 
special measures for this purpose. These 
include opening of new training institutions 
for v/omen; attaching training sections to 
g*rlB^ secondary schools; giving financial 
assistance to girls from rural areas going 


in for training and organisation of condens¬ 
ed courses for adult women. 

Rail Link With Pakistan; No final 
decision has yet been taken on the question 
of a direct rail link with Pakistan. All 
aspects of the matter would be considered 
be (ore Government makes up their mind, 
and the views of the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment would also be taken into account. 

Advertisements for Language Papers: 

There has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of language newspapers which 
i-ecoived Govcrnm''nt adverti.sements. The 
number of such papers had increased from 
426 in 1954-55 to 961 m 1960. The number 
of language papenj used for display advert¬ 
isements rose from 291 to 688. Of the 961 
papers, 75 per cent were small units with 
a circulation of between 1,000 and 10,000. 

W^hite Tigers: Further export of white 
tigers from India has been completely 
banned as a first step towards their preser¬ 
vation. Tlu' Union Government are m cor- 
re.spondence with the Maharaja of Rewa 
for the requisition of some white tigers for 
the Delhi Zoological Park for breeding 
purposes. 


Home Affairs 
(Continued from page 

been small. It w.is partly so auc to the 
tael that while India had a reputation for 
fair dealing and financial rectitude, the 
capital exporting countries were still not 
sufficiently aware of the rapid industrial 
advancement and achievements in this 
country during the last decade. He .said 
there were many claimants for foreign pri¬ 
vate capital and India's case should not gc 
by default. 

The purpose of the Centre is to induce 
freer flow of private foreign investmeni 
into India by bringing together Indiar 
industrialists looking for foreign collabora 
tors and foreign investors seeking Indiar 
collaboration. It will not bo enough o: 
course just to supply information. Thi 
Centre will have to assist in developing ai 
individual project into a ‘prospectus’ whicl 
can be examined at the technical and fin 
ancial level by both the parties. 


He that I am reading seems always i 
have the most force.—Montaigne 




CRICKET 

Banji Trophy 

Bombay will keep the Kanji Trc>phy 
again—for the twelfth time since its incep¬ 
tion in 1934. They made the 44 runs needed 
to beat Rajasthan with seven wickets and 
two and a half days to spare at Udaipur on 
March 10, the third day of the live-day 
hnal. 

Rajasthan 139 for three overnight, 
were all out for 249 in the first over after 
lunch leaving Bombay to complete the 
formalities before Polly Umrigar could 
receive the coveted trophy lor ilie third 
year in succession. The final .‘icore.s were: 
Bombay- 346 and 14 (ibi- 3 wickets); 
Rajasthan—140 and 249. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey Cliampionships 

The Railways won the Raugaswamy 
Cup, defeating Punjab by a solitary goal in 
the replayed linai of the XXVlth'National 
Hockey Championship at Hyderabad on 
Mai'ch 15. (National champions for three 
years from 1957 to 1959, the Railways had 
yielded to the Service.^ last j^i'ar.) 

The match between the Services and 
Uttar P»'cidesh lor the third place ended in 
a goalless draw two days eai'lier. The 
Uberoi Cup lor the third place will, there¬ 
fore, be shai'ed between the two teams. 
Sei’vices won the toss on March 14, and 
thus they will keep the cup for the fust six 
months. (Both the losing scini-finalists had 
last year reached the linai, and the Services 
had ultimately emerged victorious.) 

ATHLETICS 

About 400 athletes, representing the 
cream of youth in the countiy, travelled to 
Jullundur to participate in the XXVlth Na¬ 
tional athletics championships. Helped by 
ideal weather conditions and a firm track, 
the athletes, who represented 14 States and 
the Services, went on a record-breaking 
spree and by the time the bugler sounded 
the Last Post, marking the end of the 
championships on February 19. several 
Indian and Aslan xnarks> had vanished into 


the mist of oblivion. In the meet 14 new 
Indian records were set up, four Asian re-' 
cords bettered, two Indian and Asian re¬ 
cords equalled. 

The following Asian records were bet- 
teied (In brackets are mentioned the old 
records.): 

Men: Shot put—D. Irani (Maharash¬ 
tra)—50 ft. 4 in. (49 ft. 4 in.); 50,000 metres 
walk—Zora Singh (Services)—4 h. 33 m. 
18.6 s. (5 h. 44 m. 4 s.); 3,000 metres steep¬ 
lechase—Pan Singh (Services)—9 m. 2.3 s. 
(9 m. 3.0 s.). 

Women: 100 m.—Stephie D’Souza (Ma¬ 
harashtra)—12.2 s. (12.5 s.). 


The fol'owing Asian records were 
equalled: 

Men: 800 m.—Amrit Pal (Sei'vices)— 
1 m. 52.1 s. (1 m. 52.1 s.). 

Women: 200 m.—Stephie D’Souza 

(Maharashtra)—25.3 s. .(25.3 s.). 

Medals Tally: Services won the largest 
number of medals in the National Athletic 
Championship:;. Gujeral, Bihar and Orissa 
failed to win any medal. 

The following is the final medals tally: 


Services 

Maharashtra 

Punjab 

U.P. 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Mysore 

Madras 

Kerala 

Rajasthan 

Andhra 

Madhya Pradesh 


Gold Silver Bronze 

18 14 6 

13 4 4 

5 8 12 

5 3 5 

4 13 8 

3 6 7 

3 2 3 

2 1 5 

1 1 2 

0 12 
0 1 0 

0 0 1 


BOXING 


World Heavyweight Title 

With one crunching right Floyd Patter-, 
son kept his world heavyweight crown 
at Miami, Florida, on March 13 when he 
knocked out Ingemar Johanson in the sixth 
round of one of the most thrilling title 
bouts in history. 

Patterson, 26-year-old Brooklyn-born 
Negro, and Johnson, 28, fought a total of 
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only 38 minutes and 39 seconds in their 
three fights. Patterson weighed 13 st. 
12-3/4 lbs. and Johanson 14 st. lb. 

RECORDS 

World Indoor High Jump Record 

Men; Valeri Brumel, the Soviet high- 
jumper, established a world’s b^st indoor 
performance with a leap of seven feet 3i 
inches at the Knights of Columbus Athle¬ 
tics meeting in New York on March 3. 

This beat by half an inch the previous 
recognised best of seven feet, three inches 
held jointly by Brumel and John Thomas 
of the United States. Brumel jumped 
seven feet 4^ inches—the best evei- by a 
high jumpei*—in Leningrad six weeks ago— 
but this was from a direct take-off. 

Women: Tatyana Sclielkanova, a Soviet 
student bettered her own wom-'n’s world 
indoor best performance for the long jem ^ 
on March 5 with a leap of (5.27 metres (20 
ft. 6-3/4 in.). 

Mi.s,s Schelkanova, competing in the 
Leningrad Winter Athletic Championr.hips, 
improved by 10 centimelre.s (lu'arly -t in.) 
her previous best performance nnJe at 
liCningrad on March 3. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 
Indonesia’s Offer to Gentle 

Determined to ]mt their be‘;t foot for¬ 
ward m the Asian (’amet, Ilojhey C'iiarn- 
pionship, Indonesia have made an offi'r to 
the great full-back, R. S. Genlle, India’s 
famous Olympic player, to coach lU that 
country for the next two yeais. 

Some seasons ago Gentle had liuned 
down a similar offer from New Zealand. 
Offers to Sobers and Kanhai 

Two-members of the West Indies tour¬ 
ing side, all-rounder Garfield Sobers and 
batsman wicketkeeper Rohan Kanhai, have 
received offers to act as player coaches to 
two Australian clubs, according to tour 
manager, Gerry Gomez. 

England-Australia Test Dates 

Australian Team: Australia’s cricket 
team to tour England this year was an¬ 
nounced at Melbourne on February 16. 
The team is: 

R. Benaud (Captain), B. Booth, P. 
Burge, A. K. Davidson, R. Gaunt, W. 
Grout, R. N. Harvey, B. Jarman, L. Kline, 
W, Lawry, C C. McDonald, K. Mackay, 
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G. McKenzie, F. Mission, N. O’Neill, R. B. 
Simpson and I. Quick. 

Ninetcen-year-old Graham McKenzie 
is a new fast bowling “hope.” The choice 
of McKenzie, the “baby” of the side and 
unknown before this season, is one f f seve¬ 
ral bold moves made by Sir Donal. Brad¬ 
man and co-selectors. 

Test Itinerary: The iive-Test series bet¬ 
ween England and Australia this summer 
will commence with the first Test at Edg- 
baslon. All the games start on Thursday. 

The Te.st dales arc as follows: 

First Te.st—at Edgbaston, June 8 to 
June 13. 

Second Test—at Lord’s, June 22 to 
June 27. 

Third Test—at Leeds, July 6 to July 

11 . 

Fourth Test- at Olds Trafford, July 
21 to August 1. 

Filth Tost--at the Oval, August 17 to 
August 22. 

England beat Australia in the 1956 
'.ei'ies m England by two matches to one, 
with two drawn Australia regained the 
AsIk's m IfloJ 59, winning four Test and 
drawing one. 

Cricket—not for U.S.S.R. 

The Russian ambassador h' Australia, 
Mr. Ivan Kurdiukov who .saw hi.s first cri¬ 
cket match on February IK, not convinc¬ 
ed that aiioption of the game by America 
and llu.ssia would .solve many international 
problems. 

“Cricket is very mteie.sting—but very 
peculiar,’ Mr. Kuruuikov said after watch¬ 
ing the West Indies tie with a team chosen 
by Mr. Robert Menzies, the Australian 
Prime Minister. 

Commenting on Mr. Menzies’ .sugges¬ 
tion that world problems would be eased 
by both America and Russia taking up 
cricket, the ambas.'>ador said he thought 
cricket would never be popular in Russia. 

“Perhaps there is something special 
about cricket,” he admitted, “out it is diffi¬ 
cult for me to see it.” 

Milkha Singh Resigns from Army 

India’s Olympic sprinter, Milkha Singh, 
has resigned from the Army. 

Milkha Singh^ who jfiined the Army as 
a soldier in 1953 was promoted to the rank 
of Jemadar recently. 
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Oldest Olympic Title-Holder 

Who IS the oldest living Olympic win¬ 
ner? 

Ha IS Englishman Dick Gunn, who won 
the featherweight boxing title at the Olym¬ 
pic Games held in London in 1904, and 
celebrated his 90tK birthday in London in 
the second week of Febraary, 1901. 

Gunn won the national amateur 126- 
pound title twice and held it at the time he 
decided to retire in 1896. He came out of 
retirement a few yeais later, however, to 
win the Olympic gold medal at the age of 
37. 

Benaud’s 50th Test 

The fifth Test between Austialia and 
the West Indies at Melbourne was Austia- 
lian captain Richie Benaud’s 50th Test. 

Still only 30 years of ago, Benaud has 
played in 18 Tests against England, 10 
against the West Indies, nine against South 
Africa, eight against India and ioui against 
Pakistan. 

Benaud has attained this lecord oven 
though ho must rank as one of the w'oild’s 
most injured players. In 1948 he suffeied a 
fractured skull when hit on the head by a 
ball. The following season he bioke a 
finger. In 1953 a mighty sipiaie cut by 
South Africa’s Waite smashed his mouth 
He twice fractuied fingers in England, and 
again last September in South Afiica 
During the nresent senes against the West 
Indies he dnlocated a finger in Noveinbei. 
and sprained his left wnst in Januaiy din¬ 
ing the third Test in Sydney. 

A slow spin bowler, he has taken 204 
wickets la Tests up to the end of the Mel¬ 
bourne fifth Test against the West Indies 
Only three other bowlers—England’s Alec 
Bedser (236), and Australia’s Ray Lindwall 
(228) and (’lairie Grimmet (216),—ha.e 
taken more wickets in Test matches. 

As a Test batsman he has scored 1,612 
runs in 66 innings, including the fastest 
century for an Australian in a Test—he 
reached three figures in 78 minutes m the 
fifth Test against the West Indies at Kings¬ 
ton in 1955. 

As a captain he never lets up—he is al¬ 
ways assisting and encouraging his players, 
especially when prospects look grim. He 
mixes easily with his team mates and relies 
mere on sood examnle to aain the confid-* 


ence and respect of his team than on laying 
down orders. 

World T-T Sccdiiigs 

Japan's Kimiyo Matsuzaki is seeded 
No. 1 in the women’s singles of the World 
Table-tennis Championships to be staged at 
Peking from April 5 to 14. 

With hei compatriot, Kazuko Itoh, 
Kimiyo also heads the doubles list. 

Jung Kuo-tuan, of China, the defend¬ 
ing champion, is top sued in the men’s 
singles. 

Ichiro Ogimura and Tcruo Murakami 
of Japan, head the men’s doubles. 

Cricket World Scries 

According to NAFEN, Iheio was much 
agitation in Sydney among Auslialian ciic- 
ket fans lor a “woild senes’ cnckel cham¬ 
pionship. 

Australian cricket enthusiasls state that 
at the present tune international cncket is 
x’esliicted to Test .senes between the vari¬ 
ous playing countries—but at no time is 
there a recognized championship country. 

The most regular Test senes aic those 
between Austialia and England, and bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan But matches bet- 
v/een India and Australia and Pakistan 
and Australi.i are at in’cgulai mteivals. 

Some ‘Vorld series” enthusiasts state 
that all the matches should be played in 
Austialia—but the general leeling is that 
the matches should be stagi'd around the 
world. 

A cricket fan stated that the series 
could start in Australia (or any of the other 
southern hemisphere playing countries) 
early in January, for instance, then move 
to New Zealand and South Africa, then to 
England, across to the West Indies, then, 
after a series of matches in India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon the series could wind up for 
the year at Melbourne’s giant cricket ground 
during the last week in December. 

This final Test w’ould be between the 
world’s two best cricket teams of the year. 

The series of matches in England or 
India or any other country could be played 
between three or four nations and could in¬ 
volve any number of matches. 

A cricket "world series" would mean 
that during the cricket season of every 
cricketing country a senes of international 
matches would be played every year. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Jean Paul Gamier (57) was ap< 
pointed Ambassador of France to India on 
February 15. 

Dr. Imkongliba Ao, President of the 
Naga People’s Convention, was elected on 
February 17 as the Chairman of the Naga¬ 
land’s interim body, inaugurated on Feb- 
ruaiy 18. 

Mr. Justice M. C. Oesai was sworn in as 
Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court 
on Febiuary 17. 

A seven man Cabinet, headed by Mr. 
Binodanand Jha, was sworn in in Poona by 
the Governor, Dr. Zakir Hussain on Febiu¬ 
ary 18. 

Dr. Daulat Singh Kothari was appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of the University Grants Com¬ 
mission on February 2S, in succession to the 
late Dr. V. S. Krishna. 

Clown Prince Moulay Hassan of Moioc- 
co was invested on the night of February 
23 as King, in succession to his fathei, King 
Mohammed V. 

Master Tara Singh was re-elected on 
March .3 as President of the Shiroiiiani 
Akali Dal. On March 10, he was re-clectcd 
Prp.sidenl of S.G.P.C. 

Italian career diplomat Alberio Casardi 
was appointed on Match 7 as acting Secie- 
tary-Gencral of the NATO, pending the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Paul 
Henri Spaak. 

Mr. Klas Book was appointed \mbas- 
sador of Sweden in India on March 10. 

Mr. Veli Arthur Heleri was appointed 
Ambassador of Finland in India on Maich 
10 . 

The Shah of Iran reappointed on 
March 11, Mr. Jafar Sharif Emami, as Prime 
Minister of Iran; 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyyid Sir 
Abdullah Bin Khalifha, proclaimed his old¬ 
est son. Prince Seyyid Jamshid, heir to the 
throne on March 15. 

Dr. Raja Ramanna, head of the nuclear 
physics division of the Atomic Energy 
Establishment at Trombay, was appointed 
Chairman of the Managing Committee on 
Norway’s new nuclear reactor “nora” on 
March 14. 

RESIGNATIONS ETC. 

Dr. Bare Krushna Mehtab resigned 


from the leadership of the Orissa Legisla¬ 
ture Congress Party on February 16. The 
resignation of the Congress-Gantantra 
Parishad coalition Cabinet was submitted 
to the Governor on Febvuaiy 21. 

The resignation of Mr. A. K. Brohi, 
Pak High Commissioner in India, was 
accepted by the Pakistan Government on 
February 23. He leaves for Pakistan on 
March 31. 

AWARDS 

UNESCO announced in Paris on March 
9 Mr. Ritchie Caldcr, well-known British 
science w’riter and piofessor of internation¬ 
al relations at Edinburgh University, as the 
winner of the 1961 International Kalinga 
Prize for the popularization of science. He 
is the ninth person to win the £1,000 prize, 
which is donated by an Indian industriaiist 
B. Patnaik and offered by ‘the Kalinga 
Foundation amnually. 

The International Organisation ol Jour¬ 
nalists awarded on Maich 9 its 1960 Inter¬ 
national Prize for Journalism to Mr. Brian 
Bunting, Editor of the banned left-wing 
South African weekly “New Age”, and the 
editors of the Cuban daily newspaper, 
“Revolucion.” 

VISITORS 

The liist Deputy Prime Minister of 
Russia. Mr. Alexi Kosygin and his wife, 
arrived in New Delhi on February 20 for a 
12 day visit to the country. 

Lord Attlee, former Prime Minister of 
Britain, arrived in New Delhi on February 
21, to deliver the Azad Memorial lectures 
during his one-woek stay in the capital. 

Air Chief Marshal S. Suryadarma, Chief 
of Staff of the Indonesian Air Force, arriv¬ 
ed in New Delhi on February 22, on a 10- 
day visit to India 

Ma,1.-Gen. H. W. G. Wijeyekoon, Ceylon 
Amy Commander, accompanied by Mrs, 
Wijeyekoon, arrived in New Delhi on Feb- 
raary 25 on a 15-day visit. 

The Earl of Horae, British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary and Lady Home, arrived in New 
Delhi on February 25 on their vray to Kath¬ 
mandu. 

A technical mission of the World Bank 
arrived in Delhi on March 12 to study the 
development of Indian railwsvs, 

Mr. Averell Harrlman, U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor-at-large, arrived iff New Delhi on March 
{Continued on page 392) 
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12. An eight-man Wisconsin Univcisity 
expedition aiiived at the South Pok 

13. it was announced in Liisabcthville 
that the foimei Congolese Fume Ministei, 
Mr Patrice Lumumba and two ot his aiues, 
Joseph Okito and Maui ica Mpolo, weie kill¬ 
ed by the inhabitants of a small v llage in 
Katanga 

14. Russia called foi the lemoval ot Mi 
Dag Hammaiskjoeld liom the post ol UN 
Secictaiy-Gcneial and teased to ittogtiisc 
him because ot the inteinational ti iint of 
the I umumba muidci But Mi Dag reject¬ 
ed the demand the lolkming uay 

Ml Nehiu piesented to Lok Sabha the 
bOO-page lepoit ol the Sino-lndian oihciils 
on the boundaiy question which staufd in 
June last yeai Dining the boidei talks be¬ 
tween the officials of the two countries, Pek¬ 
ing pioduccd a map to t«ise its eailiei claim 
of 48,000 square miles to 'lO.OOO squaie milc“- 
of Indian land (China is alieady in o«.cu 
pation oi 12 000 squaie miles ol Indian 
lands 1 

15. India made it cleat to Pakistm that 
any dicisioii reached between Paklvistaii 
and China on the Sino-Indian boidei lits- 
pute, would not be acceptabk to this 
counliy 

The Railway Budget for 1 i61 62 w a 
piesented to the Lok Sabha by kli Jagjivan 
Ram, the Railway Min'-tn The Eudtfei 
showed a net icvenuc surplus rf Rs 3 64 
crores 

The Government of Bhutan ieout‘‘tcd 
the Indian Gove nment ‘to negotia"-' oi 
take up any question with China ’ iegai(?in<' 
the northern borders of that cnuntiv 

The Government of India and the 
Government of Uruguay decided to es¬ 
tablish diplomatic relations at legation 
level 

16. Morocco, Indonesia and Cuba decid¬ 
ed to recognise the pio-Lummba Govern¬ 
ment in Stanleyville as the legal Govern¬ 
ment of Congo 

All Belgian nationals m Ghana faced 
explusion as the result of Mr Lumumba’s 
death. 


17. The Government of India lodged a 
slicing piotest with poking against two re¬ 
cent violations ol the Indian an space by 
Chinese aiicialt, one ol which took place in 
Sikkim and the othei in U P 

18. The Govcinoi of Assam, General 
Sunagesh mauguiated the mteiim set-up 
of Nagaland at Kohima The new State it¬ 
self will come into being when Parliament 
passes the Bill amend * g the Constitution 

19. Discoveici XXI, launched on Feb- 
luaiy 18 from Vondcnbeig Aii Force Base, 
Calitom'a, was today pul into oibit 

King M.ihcndia i<.‘huflled portfolios of 
all the hve Minstcis and look ovei the 
Defence poitfolio himself 

20. The Lck Sabha passed the Double- 
Membci Cons!uu^'iici* s (Abolition) Bill 

21. Ml Mtasc Isfiombe oideied gereial 
mobili/ation ol .dl Kalaiigans, including 
whuts 

The Secuiity Council adopted the major 
Alio-Asian resolution calling loi inf> use ol 
ic'icc I ncc ssaiy in the last lesoit to pic- 
v"iit civ 1 A«i 111 the Congo, but it failed to 
pass a sc Olid Alio-A-.ian resolution stiong- 
ly condemning i.nliwtul arrests depoi 
tations and as-^a sinations 

The Second Soviet ciedil of Rs 6) 
cioics foi the ’’’hud Plan was signed in 
New Delhi 

22. Ml Rdchpal Sii.gh, loimei dictatoi 
et tne Akili Agitation in Delhi, suirendei- 
ed to the police 

Five Noilhein Rhodesia Ministers re¬ 
signed in piotest against Britain’s new con¬ 
stitutional proposals which would increase 
Aliican lepiesencation 

Fiance fiicd its fust animal-carrying 
locket at Colomb Bechar (Sahara) It was 
a Veronique rocket with a rat (Hector) in 
the nose cone 

The Oussa Legislative Assembly was 
prorogued by the Governor, Mr Y. N 
Sukhthankar. 

23. The Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations admitted Lord Attlee and six 
Indians as honorary fellows of tha Covp^. 
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24. The Socialist no-confidcnce motion 
against the Gupta Ministry was lost m the 
U.P. Vidhan Sabha by 91 votes to 288. 

25. President Rajendra Prasad dissolvi 
ed the Orissa Assembly and assumed all the 
functions of the State Govemmont under 
Article 356 of the Constitution. The Lok 
Sabha approved the introduction of Presi¬ 
dent’s rule in Orissa on March 9. 

Nearly 2,000 anti-Indian demonstrators 
.stoned the Indian High Comniiss'on in 
Kai’achi as a protest against the Jabalpur 
incident. The Government of Pakhsuin 
accepted on March 2, India's demand for 
“restitution and compensation” lor the dam¬ 
age done to the Indian Chancei-y building. 

Belgium snapped the diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the U.A.R. 

The South Korea Justice Ministry an¬ 
nounced seven years’ suspension of civil 
rights for ousted President Syngman Hhee 
and 600 of his top supporters. 

Mr. Lumumba was proclaimed “Saint 
of the Church of Africa”. 

Expansion of the present 10-man 
My.sore Cabinet to 14 was announced. The 
new members are; Mr. H. K. Veeranna 
Gowdh. Mr. II S. Rudrappa, Mr. B. Vai- 
kanta Baliga and Mr. Veerendra Paid, who 
were Mmisteis in the Nijalingappa Cubinei. 

27. Mr. Nehru expressed disagreement 
with Soviet suggestions ior any chang<‘ in 
the post of the Secretary-Gtiieral ot llie 
U.N. 

The Nangal Fertiliser P’aclory went 
into production. This Rs. 30-crorc project 
IS the second fertiliser factory, in the pub¬ 
lic sector, Sindri being the first. 

Pakistan accepted Kashmir’s right to 
use the waters of the three western rivers 
in the Indus basin. 

28. The Union Finance Minister, Mr. 
Morarji Desai, presented the Budget to the 
Parliament. 

Tunisian soldiers of the U.N. Congo 
forces refused to take up positions against 
Maj.-Gen. Mobutu’s troops in Leopoldville. 

march 

1. Mr. Girdhari Lai was sworn in as a 
Cabinet Minister in U.P. 

Prime Minister Nehru and Sant Fateh 
Singh met again in New Delhi to discuss 
the Punjabi Suba issue. 


2. The Soviet sputnik "VII, launched on 
February 4, burnt up. 

Attempt at suicide, ceased to be a 
punishable offence in England. 

3. The Equateur provincial Government 
in Congo agreed to have the U.N. force re¬ 
organise or control Congolese troops who 
have disrupted the life of the province. 

4. It was confirmed that India would 
send three battalions of combat troops to 
the Congo, under Brigadier K. A. S. Raja. 

Congolese troops forced U,N. Sudanese 
soUieivs to withdraw from the naval base 
of Banana at the mouth of the Congo river, 

The Indian Navy’s first air-craft-car- 
ricr—“"Vikiant”—^was formally commission¬ 
ed at Belfast, Ireland. 

Mr. Manubhai Shah inaugurated the 
first alarm clock factory at Ghaziabad, set 
ujj with Japanese collaboration. 

6. West German Economics Minislei 
amiounced the upward revaluation of the 
mark by “about 4.75 per cent”. 

It was announced in Shillong that riel; 
depcnsits of coal were discovered in Suban- 
siri divi.sioii of NEFA. 

7. The stage of emergency, decreed or 
February 14 in the Federation of Rhodesu 
ai'd Nyasalaiid, ended today. 

8. The tenta Commonwealth Primi 
Minister'.s Conieience opened at Lancastei 
House in London. 

The J7lh Session of the U.N. Economii 
Commission tor Asia and P’ar East (ECAFE, 
was inauguiatod in New Delhi by Presi 
deni Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

9. The Dalai Lama appealed to th( 
members of the U.N. lo got the Chinese l( 
vacate their aggression in Tibet. 

Russia recovered a spaceship afte; 
sending it into orbit lound the eanh will 
a dog Cheernushka (Blackie) on board. 

An Agreement was signed in Nev 
Delhi between U.S.A. and India unde 
which India would get 300,000 bales o 
American cotton. 

The Congolese Government sent a seven 
point telegram to the U.N. Secretary-Gene 
ral, threatening to break off all relation; 
with the U.N. unless Mr. Rajeshwar Daya 
was withdrawn. 

11. The repatriation for withdrawal o 
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Moroccan troops from the Congo was com¬ 
pleted. 

12. Four young mountaineers success¬ 
fully climbed the north face of the 13,000- 
foot Eiger mountain fur the first time in 
winter. 

The round-table conference of Congo¬ 
lese leaders in Tananarive created a confe¬ 
deration of States in the Congo, with Mr. 
Joseph Kasavubu as the Confederation 
President. 

13. It was announced in New Delhi 
that according to a report from Sikkim 
Chinese troops intruded into Indian 
territory, on March 10, about a mile south 
of Nathu-la (14,000 ft.) which marks the 
border between Sikkim and Tibet. 

The Island Republic of Cyprus was ad¬ 
mitted as the 12th full member of the Com¬ 
monwealth Countries. 

Guinea nationalised its gold and dia¬ 
mond industries. 

11. Mr. C. B. Gupta, Chief Minister of 
U.P., was declared elected to the U.P. 
Vidhan Sabha from the Ranikhet (south) 
constituency. 

Mr. Krishna Menon .said in the Lok 
Sabha that an Indian patrol had captured a 
Chinese soldier at Kupui^, four miles in 
south Sikkim near Tibet and 14 miles east 
of Gangtok. 

The Pakistan Government i.s.sued an 
order barring Pakistanis engaged or mar¬ 
ried to foreigners from Government jobs. 

The first batch of Indian combat troops 
left for Leopoldville on then mission of 
peace in the Congo. 

The Nepal Government armed itself 
with powois to summon home any Nepali 
citizen abroad on pain of confiscation of 
property. 

Oil was stn»ck in w^cll No. 8 m Digas 
village in the Ankleshwar area. 

15. The South African Prime Minister, 
Hendrik Verwoerd, withdrew his applica¬ 
tion for South Africa’s continued member¬ 
ship of the Commonwealth as a republic. 

All Belgian-owned estates in north 
Sumatra were seized by the Indonesian 
Army. 

The Senegal Republic recognized Peo¬ 
ple’s China and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam (North Vietnam). 
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IS to discuss Asia’s economic development 
with ECAFE delegates and meet the lead¬ 
ers of the Government of India. 

OBITUARY 

Dr. V.S. Krishna (58), Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, died in 
New Delhi on February 16 of a heart attack. 

Mr. Uma Charan Patnaik (59), inde¬ 
pendent member of the Lok Sabha from 
Orissa, died in New Delhi on February 18. 

Lieutenant Bam Charan, a stall officer 
in the Education Directorate of Naval 
Headquarters, died in a road accident in 
New Delhi on February 20. Lieutenant 
Ram Charan was the first Indian to visit 
Antarctica. 

The sitting member of the Rajya Sabha 
from Jammu and Kashmir, Syed Moham¬ 
med Shah Jalali (65), died in Srinagar on 
February 21. 

King Mohammed V of Morocco died 
in Rabat on February 26. 

Mr. Govind Malaviya (59), a sitting 
member of the Lok Sabha, died in New 
Delhi on February 27. 

George Formby, one of Britain’s most 
popular comedians, died in Preston on 
March 7. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (73), Home 
Minister of the Union of India since Janu¬ 
ary 3, 1955, died in New Delhi on March 7, 
a fortnight after he was stricken by an 
attack of cerebral thrombosis. 

Sir Thomas Beecham (81), conductor 
and compo.sor, died in London on March 8. 

Mr. K. Rama Rao, former Editor of the 
“National Herald’’ of Lucknow and the 
“Searchlight’’ of Patna, died in Patna on 
March 9. 

Prof. Luigi Duranti (76), a radiologist 
of international reputation, died in Pisa 
on March 12. 

Mr. Ram Kripal Singh (69), a member 
of the Rajya Sabha, died in New Delhi on* 
March 14. 

Mr. Chen Chiyeh (81), a member of the 
National Assembly and one of the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders who overthrew the Manchu 
Dynasty, died after a long illness at Taipeh 
on March 15. 
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EDITORIAL 


TAGORE CEkTENARY 


India has maikod the current year, 
1961, foi celebrating the birth centenai 7 ot 
one ot hei gieatest sous, Rabindranath Ta- 
goie A yeai-long counliy-wide progiam- 
me of cultuial and literaly activities has 
been chalked out to pay homage to the 
versatile genius and memoiy of the gieat 
Indian poet, wiitei and philosopher. The 
Goveinmont ol India has declaicd Monday, 
May 8, 1961 as a public holiday. Memmul 
Theaties are being built in eveiy Stale 
with Cential assistance Twenty theaiie 
gioups thioughout the countiy have been 
sanctioned Ps. It lakhs by the Union Min- 
istiy ot Scientific Reseaich and Cultuial 
Affaiis Im the pioduction ol new plays 
To commemorate tnc birth centenaiy ot 
Tagoie these theatie gioups will stage^ the 
Poet’s various plays including “('hiia 
Kumar Sabha” in Kannada and Oiiya, 
-Shesh Raksha”, “Malmi” and “Tapati” m 
Bengali; “Bisaiian” in Manipun; “Dak 
Ghar” in Punjabi; “Khela Ghar” in Assa¬ 
mese and “Chitra” in Malayalam. On May 
7, Prime Minister Nehru will open Rabindra 
Bhavan in New Delhi. This Bhavan is built 
at a huge cdst and it shall be the perma¬ 
nent home of the three Indian Akademies 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, the Natak Aka- 
demi and the Sahitya Akademi. Besides 
the Bhavan, an open-air theatre, capable of 
accommodating 1,100 people, would be builv 
in Delhi. Similar theatres would come up 
in all the State Capitals of India. 

The Lalit Kala (Pme Arts) Akademi 
would bring out an album of reproduction 
of 40 of Tagore’s paintings. The Sahitya 
(Literature) Akademi would publish the 
selected works of Tagore in all Indian 


languages. The Sahitya Akademi is also 
planning to bung out a volume ot transla¬ 
tions of Tagore’s writings for childibn m 
all ma]oi languages. There would also be 
an edition of 18 ot Tagore’s essays m a 
book to be called “Towards Universal 
Man"—to be translated in all languages 
and published simultaneously in India, 
London and New Yoik. 

On May 8, Tagore’s ancestral home in 
India will be declared a national monu¬ 
ment. The two places m East Pakistan, 
whcie Tagore lived, will also be declared 
national monuments 

An inteinational seminar fiom Novem¬ 
ber 11 to 19, 1961, will be organised jointly 
by the Sahitya Akademi and the Indian 
Council of Cultural Relations in New Delhi 
in connection with Tagore Centenary cele¬ 
brations. , , . 

A documentary film on Tagore s life, 
directed by Satyajit Ray, will also be 
released in India and abroad during the 
centenary celebration wee*' in early May, 

Repoits of elaborate preparations for 
Tagore Centenary Celebrations have been 
received irom various parts ot the world. 
Of special interest are programmes being 
planned in Russia, United States, Britain, 
UAR, Italy, Nepal, Holland and other Asian 
and European countries. 

An All-Union Tagore Centenaiy Com¬ 
mittee was set up in Moscow on Oct. 17, 
1960, to draw up a comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme for the centenary celebrations in 
the USSR. A 12-volume edition of Tagore s 
collected works is being prepared. Tagore’s 
works will be published in many languages 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union. It is 
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planned to hold a competition among 
verse translators for the best translation of 
Tagore’s poetry. A biography of Tagore 
wifi be published in one edition of 100,000 
copies. Two documentaries about the life 
and work of Tagore will be released 
throughout the Soviet Union. These films 
include stills of Tagore’s visit to Russia in 
1930 as well as a number of shots taken in 
India. The Soviet Ministiy of Communica¬ 
tions will be issuing a six-kopeck stamp 
with a portrait of Tagore designed by the 
young artist Yuri Lukyanov, and the Gov¬ 
ernment will also produce a bronze cente¬ 
nary medal. Tagore’s works and dramas are 
very popular in the Soviet Union. In 1955- 
57 an 8-volume edition of the .selected 
works of Tagore translated from Bengali 
into the Russian language was published in 
Moscow. Russian versions of “The Sacri¬ 
fice”, “Daughter of the Ganges” (stage 
adaptation of the novel “The Wieck”) and 
“Chitra” have been successfully performed 
on the Soviet stage. Tagore’s works have 
been published in the Soviet Union about 
180 times, in editions of more than three 
and a half million copies, in 18 languages 
of the Soviet people. 

The United States is also making brisk 
preparations to celebrate the Centenary of 
Tagore in a befitting manner during the 
5rst week of May 1961. The Mayor of Los 
\ngeles, Mr. Norres Poulson, has appealed 
;o the citizens of Los Angeles to celebrate 
he Centenary and has designed the first 
veek of May as “Rabindranath Tagore 
Veek”. Plans for a year-long series of 
!ommemoration observances have been 
\rorked out in Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Boston and other prominent cities. 
?he celebrations include lectures and dis- 
ussions on the life and works of Tagore 
nd presentation of English rendering of his 
lays. 

Britain’s Tagore centenary celebration 
ommittee—of which Mr, Harold Macmil- 
m, the Prime Minister, is a patron and 
Irs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s High 
iommissioner, is president—plans a Tagore 
leeting and concert on May 8 in London’s 
irgest hall, the Royal Albert. The pro- 
ramme will include Indian music and 
mgs by Mrs. Rajeswari Dutta, who is 
)ing to London from India .specially for 
le celebrations. 

Rabindranath Tagore was bom on 
aesday. May 7, 1861, at Jorasanko, the 
mily residence in Calcutta, the youngest 


of seven sons of Debendranath Tagore, a 
Pirali Brahmin. (Tagore, or Thakur, is real¬ 
ly not a name, but a title of nobility). 
Rabindranath’s grandfather, Dwarkanath, a 
wealthy merchant and philanthropist, and 
one of the first Bengalis to visit England, 
w^ a friend of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
with whom he associated in forming Adi 
Brahmo Samaj, a movement for religious 
reform. Rabindranath’s father, Debendra¬ 
nath, known as the Maharshi or the great 
sage, was a remarkable and deeply religi¬ 
ous man who exercised a profound influ¬ 
ence on Rabindranath. At the age of 8, 
Rabindranath joined the Calcutta Normal 
School and two years later he was a^it- 
ted to the Bengal Academy. His progress 
not being satisfactory at any of the schools 
he attended, his education was supplement¬ 
ed by tutors at home. He also received 
regular lessons from his father in Sanskrit, 
English and rudiments of Astronomy. His 
mother died of tuberculosis when he was 
thirteen. On September 20, 1878, he sailed 
for England with his elder brother, Satycn- 
dranath, I.C.S. (the fir.st Indian member of 
that service) In England, Rabindranath 
joined a school in Brighton and later at¬ 
tended classes at University College, Lon¬ 
don, to study English literature. He was 
preparing to study law when in 1880 he re¬ 
turned to India, without completing any 
course of study. On Dec. 9, 1883, Rabindra¬ 
nath married Mrinalini Devi. By this time, 
he had already published a good deal in 
Bengali; his first work, a long narrative 
Doem B^naphul (Wild Flower) was pub¬ 
lished in 1876 in a Bengali magazine, Jna- 
nankur. His finst book, a narrative poem 
called Kabikahini (Poet’s Tale) appeared 
in 1878. In 1884, he went to Shiladia on the 
banks of the Ganges to manage his father’s 
estate. There he came into touch with the 
real life of the people and wrote poems, 
tales, parables, and dramas dealing with 
their everyday problems. This second or 
Shilaida period of his life, which lasted 17 
years, had a sad ending as he lost in rapid 
succession by death, his wife, his daughter 
and the younger of his two sons. In 1881, 
Rabindranath composed his first song- 
drama, Balmiki Prailbha (The Genius of 
Balmiki). Four years later he wrote Pra- 
kritir Pratishodh, in which he dispensed 
with music. Both these dramas were per¬ 
formed at the private theatre of the Tagore 
family at Jorasanko, as it was an era of 
wealthy private theatres. A drama can be 
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judged only by dramatic tesA, for no play 
IS complete until it has been performed. 
Tagore had his own stage to test them on. 
The Poet’s home was one of the centies ot 
the artistic and intellectual life of the day 
(His elder brother, Jyotinndranalh, was a 
well-known dramatist who had wutten 
plays ol his own). Tagore olten look pait 
in the performance of his own plays. In 
1890, he wrote his famous play, Bisarjan 
(Sacrifice), which was staged at the family 
residence at Jorasanko, the Poet taking the 
part of Raghupati, the mam chai actor 
Tagoie never hesitated to revise oi rewrite 
his work and many versions of his plays 
exist. 

The last quaitei of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was full of intellectual fciment. Reli¬ 
gious and social reform occupied the best 
minds. Political unrest, combined with a 
glowing nationalism, losteied revolt against 
all that was oppicssive, const! icting oi 
authoiItalian The thcalie was intimately 
associated with this stimulating activity but 
the passage ol the Diamatic Poiloimances 
Act in 187() had checked its giowth. Tagoic 
definitely used the diama as an instrument 
of social and leligious change lie lelt the 
spi’ctator in no doubt as to wheie his sym¬ 
pathies lay. His attitude to society was* 
ciitical and he w^as quick to peiceive tolly 
His characters icpiescnlcd the ideas and 
the ideals, in the conihct ol which he saw 
drama Tagoi^’s versatility, both in tech¬ 
nique and subject matter, was extiaoiJi- 
nary. He wrote all kinds ot plays- mys¬ 
tery, moral, hustoiy, romantic, lealistic, tia- 
g:c, comic, song and dance dramas Vulga- 
iity was lepulsivc to him. He absorbed all 
the influences. Eastern and Western, that 
came his way and made something out ol 
them which is entirely his own creation 
Generally speaking, love mterest is minor 
in Tagore’s plays but he succeeds in rous# 
ing and holding the interest of the audience 
remarkably well without it. Tagore is fiist 
and last a poet'and all his drama is poetic 
drama. His historical plays and tragedies 
are, for the most part, in blank verse. Dak 
Ghar is in prose His famous dramatic 
works are: Raja-O-Rani, Bisarjan, Malini, 
watir Puja, Chandalika, Shyama, Chitran- 
gada, Arup Ratan (a later version of Raja), 
Rakta Karabi, Mukta Dhara, Shesh Raksha 
(a comedy of errors written without music), 
phirakumar Sabha (subject being a bache- 
“W’ club), Phalguni, Saradotsav etc. etc. 

Tagore’s creative activity was almost 
eatiiely through the medium of hie own 
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language, Bengali. He used English main¬ 
ly as a medium tor international communi¬ 
cation. He translated much of his own 
work into English, and occasionally wrote 
directly in English. Tagore was above all 
a poet, even in his plays and novels and 
short stories. He wrote 100,000 lines ol 
poetry (as agamst Milton’s 18,000). The 
lull flavoui ot his work cannot be under¬ 
stood except by reading it in his native 
tongue. 

Tagore was not generally known out¬ 
side India until 1912, when the first English 
translation of his poetry appeared. 

Tagore received the Nobel Prize foi 
literature in 1913. He was at the time on a 
Icctuie tour in the Umted States and Har- 
net Monroe had published the collection ol 
his poems in English, by the name oi 
Gitanjali or Song Oifeimg. The poet com¬ 
posed the original songs in Bengali 
in 1910 and later translated them <mto 
English. Perhaps no others author has 
been so prolific as Tagore. He pro¬ 
duced an immense volume of songs, tor 
which he fiequently composed the music 
also; these songs are widely sung in Bengal 
He introduced many new types of metre, 
thereby greatly enriching Bengali poetry, 
and also expeiimented in piose, and broke 
away from the formal Sanskrit style admir¬ 
ed in the nineteenth centuiy, to become a 
pioneer in modem Bengali prose writing. 
An all-round genius. Tagore took up paint¬ 
ing at the age of 68 and exhibited in Mos¬ 
cow, Berlin, Munich, Pans, Birmingham 
and New Yoik. He was also a composer 
and wrote and set to music over 3,000 songs. 
His publications included about 60 political 
works, as well as numerous works in prose, 
including novels, short stones, essays, ser¬ 
mons, dramas etc. His famous writings in¬ 
clude: Gitanjali (Songs) 1912); the Crescent 
Moon (Poems) 1913; the Gaidner (Poems) 
1913; Sadhana: The Realisation of Life, 
1914; Fruit Gathering 1916; The Hungry 
Stones and other Stories, 1916; Stray Birds, 
1916; My Reminiscences, 1917; Nationalism, 
1917; Dover’s Gift, 1918; Parrot’s Training, 
1918; Stories from Tagore, 1918; The Home 
and the World (Novel), 1919; the Fugitive, 
1921; Glimpses of Bengal, 1921; Thought 
Relics,’ 1921; the Wreck (Novel) 1921, Crea¬ 
tive Unity. 1922; Poems, 1923; Greater 
India, 1923; The Eyesore, 1924; Letters from 
Abroad, 1924; Broken Ties and other 
Stories, 1925; Fireflies, 1928; Letters to a 
Friend, Songs, 1932;. Collected Poems and 
Pliiyi.1930. 
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On June 3, 1915, Tagore was knighted. 
.Four years later he surrendered the title in 
protest against the Jalianwala Bagh Massa¬ 
cre at Amritsar (April 13,1919) and Martial 
Law atrocities in the Punjab, but in later 
years permitted it to be used again. He 
received honorary doctorates from four 
Indian Universities, and in 1940 Oxford 
gave him a Litt. D. degree in absentia. 

Tagore made 11 foreign tours, the last 
at the age of 69. He visited most of the 
countries of Europe, also America, China 
and Japan, lecturing and everywhere receiv¬ 
ing great ovations. He also travelled all 
over India. In 1930, Tagore delivered the 
Hilbert Lectures at Oxford. 

Tagore’s work for education has its fin¬ 
est memorial in the institution at Santiiii- 
ketan, near Bolpur, where a liberal school 
education is given. This institution, Visva- 
Bharati, was founded in 1901. Tagore don¬ 
ated his entire Nobel Prize and all the 
proceeds of his lectures to the school at 
Santiniketan. The inteiest of education 
was closest to his heart. Tagoie's ambition 
was to found an international university 
for the study of different eultuies and reli¬ 
gions of the world and to cieate “that natu¬ 
ral sympathy, understanding and tolerance 
on which alone can the unity ol mankind 
rest”. To this end Visva-Bhaiati was estab¬ 
lished as a seat of international learning 
and culture. Tagoio had many dreams. 
One of them was that India should once- 
again become, as it has always been in the 
best periods of its histoiy, a meeting place 
of the cultures of the East and the West. . . 
a meeting place in the creative sense ot 
the word, where each culture while main¬ 
taining its ino vlduality leains to appreci¬ 
ate and assimilate, where po.ssible, the best 
in others. The highest education, aecoid- 
ing to Tagore, is that which does not mere¬ 
ly give uf information but makes our life 
in harmony with all existence. Explaining 
the aims and objects of Visvabharati, 
Tagore said: “Its one object is to let India 
welcome the world to its heart. Let whai 
seems a barrier become a path; and let us 
unite, not in spite of our differences, but 
through them. For differences can never 
be wiped away, and life would be so much 
the prorer without them. Let all human 
races keep their personalities, and yet come 
together, not in a uniformity that is dead, 
but in a unity that is living.” 

Tagore was an .ardent nationalist, 
though he coxulemned the methods em¬ 


ployed by some of his extremist fellow- 
countrymen. A “universal humanitarian” 
with a strongly mystical tinge, his desire for 
the social welfare of India was sometimes 
complicated with the more aggressively 
political demands of the Nationalists under 
Mahatma Gandhi. He desired that social 
reform should precede the political free¬ 
dom. He wrote: “Nationalism is a great 
menace. . . .It is my conviction that what 
India most needed is constructive work 
coming from within herself. . . .We must 
show those who are over us that we have 
in ourselves the strength of moral power, 
the power to suffer for truth. . . .Political 
freedom does not mean real freedom, it is 
only gain of power.” 

Tagore loved his countiy as a true 
patiiot. He composed and sang the open¬ 
ing song at the second session ot the Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta in 1886. He 
protested agaimst the repressive policy of 
the Government, particularly in arresting 
Balgangadhar Tilak. in 1898. He vigourous- 
ly supported the movement toi honouring 
the memory of Shivaji during 1904, when 
he wrote his famous poem “Shivaji Utsab” 
which he read at the Calcutta Town Hall. 
Tagore took an effective part in the agita¬ 
tion which swept over Bengal consequent 
on Lord Cui/on's decision to bisect Bengal 
in 1905. Gandhiji called him “Gurudev” 
and held him in great esteem and affection. 

Tagore's song Jana-gana-mana was 
adopted as the National Anthem of India 
on Jan. 24, 1950. The song was first sung 
on Dec. 27, 1911, during the Indian National 
Congre.ss Session at Calcutta. It was first 
published in Jan. 1912 under the title 
Bharat Vidhata m the Tattrabodhini 
Fatrika, of which Tagore himself was the 
editor. The poet translated it into English 
in 1919 under the title Morning Song of 
India. 

Tagore died on 7th August, 1941, leav¬ 
ing behind him a vast treasure of his lite¬ 
rary and artistic works which are avidly 
read throughout the world. To the memory 
of this great humanist, a great poet, educa¬ 
tionist and philosopher, we are paying 
homage on his hundredth birthday. The * 
world is richer by the cultural legacy which' 
he left and his name - and writings shall 
ever inspire the coming generations. The 
moral purity and the lofty ideals which he 

£ reached shall be a guiding star to the 
umanily. 



How To Study To Pass Examinations 

By MARJORIE BOULTON, M. A. 


Examinations arc not the most important 
tests life presents. For example, it is much 
harder to learn to love, to hrinfj up a child, 
to keep one’s mind aloi’t in middle aj^e, or 
to be sincere than to pa.ss an examination. 

But exainmatiun.s are a necessary 
hurdle in most woilhwhile careers—and 
many studeiiLs d’.ead Hu m. In faclny exa¬ 
minations, as in lacing most of the tests 
life lays before human beings, we are help¬ 
ed by: 

Foresight; Persistence; Knowledge of 
psychology; L’.se of ail resources; Sense of 
purpose; System; Wise management of 
time; Conruge, and Enthusiasm. 

These are line W'Oids, but only words. 
What do they mean in practice? Let us 
examine the nine helpful altitudes or 
liabits, one by one. 

1. Foresight: About the worst possible 
approach to e.catninations is the very 
common 01 : 0 ' adopted by inexperienced 
.students: to waste a great deal ol time at 
the b.’giiiMiMg u! die ev)ur.se; I 0 pul off dii- 
licuU task:-: a.; Jc itg as pou.siblo; and to rely 
on franlic, feve,ed. sU'eole^s iasl-:reel:, or 
even la.st-njehi, '■■rrmmmg jo:.i before trie 
examination. 

Al woisi, ll'ie resiill i.s a failure or a 
breakdowt';. Hu: even if the .stodenf is 
bright enough and lueky enough I 0 pass 
using beiatad crai miing as the chief 
method, he or she will be under the 
Strains of half-.suppressed built feeling.s 
throughout the course and of gross ov^er- 
w’ork towards the end. This is inevitably 
bad for nciTes, health and temper, as well 
as for the examination result. 

Though some brighl, quii’k sluJenls 
can cram for .an examination w'itli some 
success, Ciammcd knowledge is very soon 
forgotten: and a diploma on the wall is not 
as much use as knowdedge really inside the 
head, when the student ’^egins to work in 
the appropriate profession. 

The time to begin pa.jsing an examma- 
tio:i is at the beginning of tlie course, 'fhe 
knowledge expected of the student i.s nor¬ 
mally an amount that the average student 
likely to take such a course may reason¬ 
ably be expected to learn over the length of 
the course, by steady effort. It is generally 
impossible to team all that should be 


known in the last w'cek or even in the last 
term. 

When beginning a course of study, the 
wise student: (1) reads the syllabus; (2) 
looks at some previous examination papers, 
to gain some notion of how the matter will 
be examined; (3) settles at once to begin 
to master l.hc first steps in the syllabus. 

Panic, strain, resentment and sleep¬ 
less nights are not a necessary part of or¬ 
dinary examinations in colleges, universi¬ 
ties and similar institutions. The student 
w'ho from the beginning show's foresight 
and realises how much there is to learn, 
who begins .serious work at once and 
.spreads the learning over the whole period 
of the ccjiirse, can face examinations at 
the end ol the course in quid confidence. 

2. Persistence. No man ever cut down 
a mighty tree by hitting it once with an 
axe: and veiy few students can lea.m some¬ 
thing by looking at it once. Probably the 
liardest part of study is .sticking at it hard 
enough and long enough. 

Till' technique of pensisLence is not an 
ea.sy one. liul the student who realises, 
right al the beginning iJ ihe course, that 
l;er.scvereiicc will be needed, that some- 
l.rnes irksome .self-diseipline is i.n almost 
ine.scapable pari id‘ iraming for a career, 
liMl to succeed in •.xaminalions does usual¬ 
ly involve some sacrifices ox amusements 
and spare time, and that studies must be a 
major concern throughout the course, will 
tackle his or her studies more sensibly than ‘ 
the student who does not face these facts. 

Tho.se who picture a student's life in 
a college as an easy, privi'eged one know 
nothing about the demands of real study: 
and the task of the part-time student is a 
gruelling test of self-control and persis¬ 
tence. 

It is steady work that brings the 
avei’i'gx^ student to success, not a few bursts 
of panic-poisoned cramming. 

Different modes of self-discipline suit 
diffori'ijt people. But in general the best 
helps to persistence arc: to cultivate inter¬ 
est in the .subject; to try to ignore one's 
own vague w'i.shes to be doing something 
else; to cultivate positive suggestions such 
as “1 have some work* to do, now’; it must 
be done; fio I will get on with it!” or 
“Tonight I can master those equations” or 
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“I will have this chapter well in my head 
by the end of the week!” 

It is very easy to sit vaguely looking at 
a book and protend, even to ourselves, that 
we are working. Unless we are making 
some kind of effort, we arc not. 

Our work conditions should, as far as 
possible, aid persistence and concentration. 
We should aim at .studying in a quid room, 
with adequate lighting and ventilation, 
warm enough for comfort but not so warm 
as to send us to sleep. We should have a 
table and chair of comfortable heights and 
no clutter on the table to distract us from 
the task in hand. 

We should make ourselves reasonably 
comfortable and take reasonable care of 
our health, for a sick or suffering person is 
seldom as efficient as a healthy untroubled 
person. We should not try to work with 
the radio on, or to talk and work at the 
same time. And we should have the best 
equipment-notebook, pencils, books and 
so on—that we can afford. 

On the other hand, we should try so 
to train ourselves that if we have to, we 
can study anyw'here and with any noisy or 
irritating background. There is no merit 
in cultivating comfort to the extent that 
we cannot stand a little annoyance now 
and again. 

3. Knowledge of p.sychology. Any stu¬ 
dent will study better for an elementary 
knowledge of psychology in general- in 
order run his or her life belter ana so 
av.oid at least some anxieties and strains — 
and of the psychology of learning, in parti¬ 
cular. 

Nowadays there is no need for a stu¬ 
dent to blunder along muscrably, making 
useless noies, reading inattentively, never 
sure what he knows, never knowing what 
is important. Modern study methods are. 
based on practical psychology and are ro 
longer hit-or miss. A student facing a two- 
year or three year course of study would 
save a great deal of time and heartache by 
devoting a few hours at the beginning (jf 
the course to a little reading on this sub¬ 
ject. 

The student who has an apparrntly in¬ 
soluble study problem may be helped by a 
psychotherapi.st or psychiatrist: but he 
should first consult his tutor or ottier super¬ 
visor, who will certainly know at least 


something of how to study the particula 
subject. 

A knowledge of the workings of ou' 
own mind helps us to take advantage o 
these processes. 

It also saves distress. For example 
once wo know about I he phenomenon call 
ed a plateau of learning—the period ir 
which we .seem unable to take in any nev 
knowledge. Imt the old i.s bein'g consolidat¬ 
ed below the surface of the mind—\vc dc 
not suddenly fool with terror that cur ca¬ 
pacity for learning has gone. 

When we know a little about the as¬ 
sociation of ideas, we can u.se this habit of 
the mind to hi’lp our memory, 

4. Use of all resources; Some students 
depend too slavishly on what the lecturer 
.says; others, on one textbook or some dupli¬ 
cated notes. Fvtn today, comparatively 
few students do enough background read¬ 
ing, make enough effort to work things out 
and discover things for themselves. Yet 
what w’e have found out foi' ourselves us¬ 
ually stays in the mind much better thari 
spoon-fed material. 

The student who wishes to do W’ell in 
examinations knows that a course of lec¬ 
tures or a prescribed taxtbook is only the 
beginning of study. These should provide 
a soundly proportioned, trustworthy frame¬ 
work to which further knowledge can be 
attached. 

There ore nearly always other books on 
the .subject—to be found not only i:i book¬ 
shops but in libraries. The student who 
learns to sit in a library and do several 
hours’ reading on the subject, reading that 
is not prescribed, but that enriches and 
broadens his idea of the subject, is on the 
way to a very good examination result. 

The latest rc.searches in a subject are 
not to be found in books, but, more often, 
in the specialist magazines devoted to the 
subject. These magazines are likely to be 
filed in an appropriate library. Ordinary 
newspaper and magazine articles often 
give a new point of view, though the wise 
student remembers that these are often 
oversimplified, or very popular in treat¬ 
ment. 

We all know how the person who can , 
talk on one topic only is a bwe; but stu¬ 
dents of a subject should sometimes talk 
about their subject. • 
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The wise student is never afraid to 
ask a question: “He who asks a question is 
a fool for a moment; he who does not ask 
remains a fool for ever.’’ Lecturers, tutors 
and instructois of every type are senerally 
pleased to be asked a sensible que.slion, 
and try to qivo nscful answers. 

Th6 slow sfiidetit who is not too proud 
to turn to a cleveier sludenl and ask for 
some help wiU piobably get it. We all like 
to feel inipoila'M and .superioi by helping 
others. 

Radio and television pi(ii»rainmes rc^ 
levant to the subject naiy be helpful; in 
some subjects \<itions eniiimercial lirm.s 
supply us'diil charts and study material; 
there aio societies and local c'libs lor many 
br.uiche.s of si'i lv. 

The thoiou'j'i '-iLiJent makes use ol such 
aids and accpiiies n ce'l''in solidity and 
depth of l:ni)\r|e(]‘',e iic\ei eciiievcd bv 1h(' 
lazy copiei cO leclufe-notes who tiies to 
make do wiMi .1 minimum. 

Sense of purpose: (nie obvious pur- 
po.se k)i a stud( lit to keep m mind is pass¬ 
ing the exan.’ii t.on, a deeper purpose i.s 
the eaivei to which the examination wnll 
lead, still do* pei lie the leal motives lor 
oui choice ol a ccieer. 

Not < ceiyoii*' i.ni chon.se a leally con- 
Ronial caiei I-thoiigh many more peojile 
c )uld do se then do -^o today, with more 
.self-knowdenge, leis parental jiressurc, 
fewer anti-hajipmess nMiludc.s in society 
and education, and m''i • ii.nik disciussion 
of cart'er problem! 

Those who are cun. C'ously piepanng 
for the w'ork they most want to do already 
have a fairly adequate driving purpose to 
keep them at \/ork 

The many iieople wh(', though not hav¬ 
ing a de^'p sen.se of vocat'o”., feel no re.sent- 
ment about their probable caie''rs can help 
themselves in study bv thinking ef the ad¬ 
vantages of the careet pbmned. 

What of those who are forced into a 
really nncongeni il lino of tvork? Frankly, 

I would advise every .such person to make 
all possible efl'ni'ls to i-.srape frtnn the tinp 
before it is too late. A mind full of resent¬ 
ment, fear and hostility is never going to 
be very success!ul in inental activities an 
constructive and exacting a.s real study is. 

The more a studf*nt feels convinced that 
study is leading towards a career that is 
either useful or pleasant, or both, the more 


purposeful will the studying be; but to some 
extent a sense of purpose can also be culti¬ 
vated. 

The student who feels rather aimless 
and reluctant can often gain in drive and 
persistence by thinking about the ultimate 
aims of the study. Other motives, though 
less ix'alistic, can be useful: the thought of 
how’ j)lea.sed parents, friends or sweetheart 
will be over a success; the thought of somo 
prize or scholarship; the picture of oneself 
in a graduate's gown or in some other 
situation of prestige: and even—though a 
rather uinvorthy motive that should never 
be a main one -the thought of how' annoy¬ 
ed one’s enemies will be w'hen one has suc¬ 
ceeded and “shown ’em.’’ 

These, however, should all be minor 
helps to a sense ol puiposc. The aim of 
study IS either to aid us in a career or to 
improve the quality of our living by broa¬ 
dening the niind in .some way. Personal, 
veiy subjective, motives cannot, in them¬ 
selves. be adequate. 

6. System: A few people with a certain 
kind of neurotic personality are addicts of 
sy.stem. Everything must be arranged in a 
certain wav, done as it was done last time; 
there is no room for spontaneity or pro¬ 
gress. Such imhuppy specimens, how'ever, 
arc seldoni fuund among young students, 
w'ho more often make the mi.stakc of too 
unsystematic a method. 

A timetable of work will save many 
students from giving a disproportionate 
amount of lime to a favourite subject and 
neglecting something less attractive, that 
may in fact, being harder, need more time. 

To make a rule of doing an hour’s work 
before breakfast means that at least some 
work gets done daily. 

Once such a habit is established, it is 
no longer any hardship. To keep books and 
papers, ni'tebooks and stationery, pencils 
and pons, in specific places, saves a great 
deal of lime. 

A notebook for tasks to bo done may 
save an embarrassing oversight. Some¬ 
thing to be memorised can be copied on a 
po.stcnrd and carried in pocket or handbag, 
to be studied in odd moments, such as in a , 
bus queue. 

An engagement diary is a necessity to 
a busy person—and affords some check on 
how time is spent. 

For most subjects, loose-leaf notebooks 
are much better ^an exercise-books; for 
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with a loose-leaf system new matter can be 
inserted in the most convenient place. 

For example, the student's lecture notes 
can later be supplemented by notes on a 
book the lectuier recommended. Anythinj; 
that has been missed can be put in later, 
without turning the notes into a muddle. 

Loose-leaf notebooks, and, for some 
subjects, such as languages or botany, index 
cards, help to classify information. Until 
we have soiled information it is not really 
of much use. v 

7. Wise management of time: This i.s 
one aspect of sy.stcmatic study. The .skill¬ 
ed student is aware of the value of lime, 
and knows that, being invisible, it is one oi 
the valuable resources most easily wasUvi. 
Moreover, it can never be reclaimed. 

Years of study and years of work 
among students have convinced me that it 
is not the evening deliberately spent at the 
cinema, or the afternoon on the river, tliat 
is a menace to work. It is the lime 1; il- 
tered away in meaningle.ss potlerings that 
give no satisfaction. 

Every student needs some periods of 
recreation. Every healthy person has hob¬ 
bies, friends, interests outside the area of 
studies and carcei-. A plan of work must, 
to be realistic, allow some lime for fun, 
social life and relaxation; though the seri¬ 
ous student usually finds a fairly strict and 
dedicated life is necessiaiy. 

However, nearly all of us (ind it fatally 
easy to spend loo long over ilu' iiewspapc r: 
to sit over lunch in idle chat; to lounge 
around over coflVe for much longer th-:.i 
we can sp?..-?; to get into bad haliils ci 
being just a little late for everything; to 
potter when we ought to be going to bed 
and so stay up too late, with nothing to 
show for it except a sleepy head in the 
morning. 

We waste lime looking at our woi-k and 
thinking w'hat a lot there is. We w’'slc 
time hunting for that pen we so stupidly 
mislaid. We pick up a book we do noi 
really want to read, and read a few bits 
idly. We stare out of the window although 
there is nothing intcrc.sting to see. Ai’id 
most of us waste a great deal of lime In 
talk that give no pleasure and does no good. 

Any student who has real difficulty in 
settling to work is likely to be helped by 
making a timetable. The more self-disci¬ 
plined a Student is. the more flexible the 


timetable can be. The student who works 
hard for four days often finds there is time 
for several social activities duiing the next 
two; the polterer and a putter-off never 
finds lime for anything. 

A good general rule for the busy per¬ 
son, especially the student, is as far a^ 
p().s.siblc, always be doing something neces¬ 
sary, or something positively pieWnt or 
r.leep. 

A very common mi.stake indeed is to 
undeie.slimale the time that will be needed 
to do a piece of work, it i.s there fore bel¬ 
ter to gel into the habit of si'mewhat over¬ 
estimating the time a task d.'niands; it is 
always a pleasant surprise to find one has 
finished ahead of schedule. But to bo short 
of lime may sv)oi] the v.'o. k. 

A good habit to cultivate is that of 
using odd moments .sensibly. For example, 
a student can do some repetitive teaming 
while washing and dressing; or a frustrat¬ 
ing ten minutes waiting for something can 
be spent in useful reading (many girls have 
absorbed a surprising amf;unt of knowledge 
while waiting for nail earni.sh to dry). 

This does not mean that every minute 
of the day must be filied with study. Brief 
roils are important for efficiency, but this 
is a good weapon in ()verc(»nini> iht* habit 
of pottering. 

8. (’ourage: The kind of courage a 
.student needs is not, usually, p'lysical cour¬ 
age: it is the courage of fuc'.iig realities 
an.] handling them. Successful study is 
seldom done by a student who is uriwillmg 
to tackle hard work, to make an effort, to 
accept the challenge of new mental experi¬ 
ence. 

Some people lind it hard to accept that 
they have to w’ork to earn a place in the 
world. Their attitude to work is one of 
resenlrnent, them method of work based on 
the wish to do as little as possible. Such 
an attitude is infantile. 

All creatures, with a few very rare 
o;:ception.s nowadays among human beings, 
must, during their period of maturity, make 
some effort .to gain what they want. Worms 
do not come to Ihe bird and fish do not 
come to the .sea-lion on a plate. The stu¬ 
dent is often just at the age when vital 
realities are becoming obvious, but accept¬ 
ance of thorn remains difficult. Any stu¬ 
dent who wishes to succeed will be wise to 
cultivate a cheerful, zestful, adult attitude 
to work. 
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9. Enthusiasm: This idea leads on ,to 
what is really a better, more spontaneous, 
vital and happy one: that of positive de¬ 
light in work. 

Study ought to be one of the most 
delightful of all forms of work. It grati¬ 
fies curio.<;ity in a socially acceptable way. 
It is interesting. It adds to our sense of 
power. It is oitcn related to experiences 
of beautiful or wondci'ful things. 

It is also a privilege; there arc plenty 
of people .still alive today who have risked 
their very lives in order to study and 
become educated. 

There is a common belief that enthusi¬ 
asm is in some way childish and weak, but 
this is very nearly the exact opposite of the. 
truth. To be cnthusia.stic about worth¬ 
while things, to give of one’s best, to take 
a pride in good work, to have become cap¬ 
able of .spontaneous delight and zest, is one 
of the marks of a healthy, mature person¬ 
ality. 

Our present society is so full of com¬ 
mercial values, cynicism and the suppres- 
.sion of the happier, more generous emo¬ 
tions that the capacity for enthusiasm (like 
the capacity for alTeciion and tendeniess) is 
often crushed. siuiblKKl or snccied cut of 
people. Till! the .student who has the cour¬ 
age and private freedom to cultivate 
enthusia.im and a sense of joy in good work 
will find t’'e .study much easier, pleasanter 
and more successful than the one who 
allows hiniseli to be moulded into another 
dieary young cynic. 

Enthusiasm is very largely a matter of 
emotional health and vigour; but to some 
extent wo can. in studying, cultivate it, by 
looking for what is intere.sting. 

To approach even a '‘duir' subject as if 
we expect to find something interesting in 
it often enables u.s actually to find the 
inlere.sl. To bring to study some clement 
of wonder;.to encourage our own curiosity 
to enjoy linking facts or finding parallels or 
working out explanations; these are aspects 
of constructive enthusiasm. 

The most successful study, Llion, is not 
done in resentful fear of examinations. It 
is done in intelligent, planned, long-term 
preparation for examination; preparation 
that when the cour.so nears its end leaves 
the student to face the final tests calm, 
confident, informed and surprisingly happy! 

(Courtesy: ‘The Psychologist Magazine’) 


NATIONAL CALENDAR 

March 22 marked the commencement 
of the year—Saka 1893—according to the 
uniform National Calendar introduced four 
years ago. 

This calendar, called the Rashtriya 
Panchang, is based on sound scientific calcu-* 
lations and adopts the tropical year (the. 
year of seasons) as the length of the year. 

There is a great deal of diversity in the 
traditional Panchangs in India which differ 
from eacii other in many respects like the 
beginning of the year, the first day of the 
month, names of the months and some¬ 
times the time of the occurrence of the 
same astronomical phenomena. 

There are over 30 liaditional Panchangs 
which ai’e followed in dillerent parts of the 
country. 

The traditional Panchang year is 23.8 
minutes longer than the time taken, by the 
sun in its successive passages through the 
same equinox, w'hich should really consti¬ 
tute the correct length of the year. 

In 19.52 the Government of India set 
up a Calendar Reforms Committee to bring 
about a scientific and uniform system of 
calendar calculations throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

Acting on the recommendations of the 
Committee, on which were represented 
leading scientists, the Ra.shtriya Panchang 
was introduced by Governmea!. on March 
22, 19.')7, corresponding to the 1st of Chailra, 
1879 of the Saka era. 

The year according to the National 
Calendar begins on the day following the 
vernal equinox, l.e. March 22 in a normal 
year and March 21 in a leap year. 

The number of days in different months 
is fixed except that in the leap year the 
duration of the first month, Chaitra, goes 
up from 30 to 31. 

The National Calendar is being brought 
into increasing u.se, simuU;meou.sly wnTh the 
Gregorian calendar, foi- a number of official 
purposes. 

Official announcements in the Gazette 
of India and communications from Govern¬ 
ment departments to members of the pub¬ 
lic bear the dates according to the National 
Calendar, and the corresponding date of the 
Garegorian calendar. 

Morning new's broadcasts from All 
India Radio and announcements also use 
both the dates. , 


FOTDIE IF lEMKIACV IE IIIIA 

By K. M. PANIKKAR 


The bignihcant fact m lespect of the 
States in Asia that acquiied them full in¬ 
dependence aftei 1947 is that eveiy one ol 
them discaidcd monaichital authontaiia- 
msm as a lorm of Roveinmont and opted 
for one ioim ot dciiioiiacy oi anothci And 
even the Stales vh'ch vtio liadilionallj 
monaithicai, liU Japan Thnland Nip ' 
and Cambodia modihtd then nionaiihical 
systems ladiially inouph to pi unit thin 
Governments to (unction in a diinocialii 
way 

Thus today wt see in Asia loim, and 
structuios o( diffiient kinds ot dinociaiv 
'with limited noiunchiis at one md in 
Japan, Nepal cic and i\ th denioci itic u n- 
tralism in China and thi Communist Slati s 
at the othei In betMoen wt hast apai t fioin 
the lepiesentatm paihanii ntaiy dimoii i- 
cies of India liuinn and Ciyloii ind tin 
Presidential system in the Philippmi •. tlu 
guided demociacy of Indontsia and tlw so- 
called basic demociaev m Paki t n Ni tl in^ 
demonstiati^s the doniiname of the dimo 
cratic idea so much as Mic fact thit cmu 
mihtaiy dictatoishipi find it nrcissaiv to 
disguise thou tuu* ihauKtiii (us bv cl inn 
ing to be somt form of Unioc ify oi 
othei 

No Deep Roots 

The demouatii system of go\vinnunt 
has no veiy ditp toots ui Asi i Ttiougn it 
IS claimed that in aiuiint In lia and I's 
wheie then vech thi iHjiMnn,,s id dm i 
cratic instiiutioiis a ul idia the 'tviin 
ment of States by the tlicUd kpk int.i- 
tives of the peoples i‘- a modi in inditut oii 
which devtloptd inamlv in Euiopt nd p 
Ameiica Risidis it i onU in c ii ow i 
lime that deinoeuus hi lom I > intlvi t 
the totality d thi piopli in tin n cnivij 
of goveinmtnl an^ ii th i i i o'f 
powei The gieat Cnope.in SI iti 
selves icachcd Ihnl gi of In'l di lou i e 
only bv sIoev and mi i nied ti -> Ini in 
Asia the picstigi of tl foi n o! <(\ i 
ment is so gieal and tne d( i louat e i le < 
dominant tolloiving th< e toiy of th 
democialit nition o\'i tin 1 ti -,1 th t 
evoiy counti-v \Ehieh hi (.me oieeIe 'iid' 
pcndeml ac((nled at K nst m ptinii)!( tlu 
doctune of 4 full H* df»e 1 di moci u\ 

.Soon h(AEevei it became obvious C t 

U mdn y counliicb l.hc byslcin E^ab not func¬ 


tioning satisfactonly Piesident Syngman 
Rhce in South Koiea set at nought the 
dcmociatic constitution of the Republic and 
assumed a dietatoiial lole In Thailand, 
the dictatoiship oi one militaiy leader suc¬ 
ceeded that ol anothci, while Pakistan, 
altei many expeumenls of tcmpoiaiy 
buieaucidlic anlhoi't\ Eviln i pailiamen- 
taiy system, suicurnbcd to militaiv rule 
Ctylon and Buinia tumfikd loi a lime on 
the veige of authoiil inanism but tegamed 
then balance and steadied themselves 
Ihiough pailiam* ntaiy action Th( demo- 
ciatic idei can bo siid to function today 
only in India Biunia CiElon and Malaya 

What i> thi denuA atic idea’ Basical¬ 
ly, It IS the doctiinc that the eeiU ol the 
p» opk sfiould pii\ail 111 all mntkis ot con- 
ceui to the p( opk Ih' louiis and indilu- 
tions may dilfci The Piisidinlial sy-,teni 
jf the United Stall's, which la Asia is tt- 
piescnUd bv tlu I’liilippau is a much a 
‘ysteni oi ikiiuciacy as tlu* sy^tem ol res¬ 
ponsible paihamciitai V goELinmcnt as we 
have it in India Pne t‘ (iitiil led is 
E.hethti all aiitlionly pi ctii.s fiom ihc 
ptopk an 1 whdhti llu pifpk 1 n* ade- 
qu ttf n’Mliod-i of contiolliiic, th si uivcsl¬ 
id with piEEt' In thev indui luds 01 insti¬ 
tution, Besides it 1 lupoil.iit loiemnn- 
bei tint democucy t ni e thin .1 (|ui stion 
ol pailiameniaiE goEcinment of e ibmets 
enioMiit* the tonlieknce of P lU mu nt and 
sustained in authoidv bv a nii|ontv of 
EOlts Unless thv contiol ol the people 
functions at all kvels fieim the village to 
the Central Pailiamenl EEhelhin paities, 
trade unions professional oiganizatcns m 
kie’t all institutions E^hich exercise power 
ovci the p<’ople tine demociacy e>annot be 
said to function even if tluie is an elected 
puhament and a cabinet le'sponsiblc to it 
Fascist Tnditions 

Why IS it that aftei » fust espenment 
mo t of Ik' ‘st lies of Xsii haEC levelled to 
non demon.*1 tic 10(1 aulhoiitaiian foim of 
‘Mfinnifnl ’ In e^amlnme this eec should 
not f n cfl thil n leveision fiom democra¬ 
tic mstiliiliniis IS nothing nc ee and is not in 
ai V sense a sneci-il fe ituie eonfmod to 
4 m In the mter-E\ai peiiod <he woild 
SUE .among m.anv nations of Fuiooe a 
laige-scdle denial of demon atic values 
which came m a mea.,ure to be associated 
With iascism. is well io remember, i^at 
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not only Gerpiany and Italy but most States 
of Western Europe, exceptmg Great Britain, 
France and monarchies in the Northern 
Europe, denounced liberal democracy and 
became worshippers of the totalitarian non- 
democratic idea. Nor has the tendency 
died out yet in Europe. Spain and Portu¬ 
gal still uphold the fascist ti-aditions of 
their past. Th(! idea, therefore, that de¬ 
mocracy represents in some sense the libe¬ 
ral human .spiril and is, therefoie, bound 
to win out in the end has no justilication. 

Furthex', ii has to be reniembcred that 
democracy is to a great extent based on 
the voluntary labour of large sections ol 
the people. The party system without 
which lai’ge democracies involving mil¬ 
lions of people cannot function is essential¬ 
ly a voluntai'y organization for the purpose 
of working political institutions. The day- 
to-day working of party committees, re- 
seaich into public problems, populariza¬ 
tion of questions of importance, even pies- 
sure gioups in the interests of public wel¬ 
fare, have to a large extent be ba.sed on 
the voluntary association of people moved 
by a sense of public duty. 

Democracy is, thercfoi’e, essentially a 
question in which the; people, functioning 
no doubt in paitics, groups and olten re¬ 
presenting special interests, devote them¬ 
selves to the public cause. In respect of 
Asia, it is in regard to this that democracy 
has been weak. In most countries of Asia, 
the electorates on which representative 
institutions ax’e based are mostly illiterate. 
Consequently it is difficult for the general 
public to provide the kind of b"oad-based 
activity that a democracy demands for its 
effective functioning. 

The fragmentation of parties, the ab¬ 
sence of intellectual leadership which would 
give to organized gi’oups not only pro¬ 
grammes and policies but keep be fore the 
public the principles on which the.se pro 
grammes are based, uphold purity of ad¬ 
ministration and in effect give to parlia¬ 
mentary government its continued sense of 
responsibility to the people which is the 
essence of democrat', can only come when 
at least a large section of the people main¬ 
tain a consistent interest in political life. 

In Asian countries, these features of 
democratic life are not yet very prominent. 
In countries like India, Ceylon and Burma, 
which have had more than one general 
election, we can see these features deve¬ 


loping to some extent. But elsewhere, the 
truth that dictators do not like organized 
political parties and cannot encourage inde¬ 
pendent political thinking by intellectuals 
is being demonstrated more and more 
effectively. 

Press Freedom 

Another a.specl of democracy which is 
important and which also shows a chequer¬ 
ed growth in Asia is the freedom of the 
Pr<?ss. It is a truism to say that without 
a free and popular Press democracy cannot 
function. Tlie new countries of Asia are 
instances of this fact. In the countries 
which have gone over to non-democratic 
systems, the Piess does not enjoy any free¬ 
dom. It is controlled by the authorities 
and is allowed to represent in important 
questions only the official point of view. 
But even in countries where democratic 
institutions are functioning the Press has 
shown certain weaknesses which may'affect 
political life in the long run. In most of 
these counlrico the power of the Press is, 
generally speaking, concentrated in the 
English language dailies which directly and 
thx’ough the local language papers seek to 
influence the public. 

By the nature of present-day produc¬ 
tion, the newspaper organization is a major 
industry roquixing laige finances and 
considerable organizational structure. There 
is, therefore, a tendency for the great 
newspapers to become aifiliatc'd to big in- 
du.strial interests. The control of the voice 
of the Pre.ss by these monopoly groups may 
become a source of weaknes.s to the work¬ 
ing of democracy, more especially so where 
the democratic institutions have nut taken 
firm roots and the electorate is largely illi¬ 
terate and consequently immature. 

The basic defect of democracy in Asia 
is that the principle of obedience which is 
enshrined in democracy, that is, the right 
of the representatives of the nation by a 
majority to decide on national affairs after 
full discussion is rot easily understood or 
accepted by the people. It is nothing so 
axiomatic as to receive the acceptance of 
all by mere enunciation. But whether the 
system of majority rule is right or wrong, 
it is the only workable method of demo¬ 
cratic decision and is. therefore, accepted 
as a valid doctrine of obedience. 

If the voice of the elected representa¬ 
tives has to be accepted as the voice of the 
nation and the decision of tiie majority re- 
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iCoguized as entitled to obedience, it is ob¬ 
vious that the method of choosing the re¬ 
presentatives is of the highest importance 
and has to bo accepted by the people as a 
whole as just, fair and above board. Clean 
and honest elections with full freedom of 
expression and persuasion are, therefore, 
the foundations of democratic government, 
because they ensure the representative 
character of those elected and their right 
to speak for the nation. 

We have already emphasized thai 
democracy is not a question of an elected 
national parliament. It is a system whcio 
authority at all levels proceeds from the 
people and i.s controlled by them. Now 
elections at levels, from village counc-iis to 
national parliaments, involve the continu¬ 
ous affirmation of the linality of the peo¬ 
ple’s voice in public affairs and their insist¬ 
ence on obedience to the majoiity by pro¬ 
viding for the elimination of that majority 
in case of mfsuse of authority. 

The doctrine of obedience to the will 
of the majority, subject, of course to the 
sanction of an appeal to tlie [■'eople direct, 
is not something which is easily under¬ 
stood or accepted by people v,iih(>ut ade¬ 
quate mental preparation. In nioiuivchical 
countries where obedience is due to a visi¬ 
ble head who i.s invested wiH; pov.er and 
majesty, every one undersiood it without 
difficulty. The king’s woi'd was comnumd. 
Equally in a diciatoiship thetc is no ((ues- 
tion as to whom one should I'bey. But in 
a democracy it i.s not eviciemt why the 
views of a majority should be considered 
as binding on those who happen to be a 
minority at the time. 

The counting of heads cannot be an 
assurance of liitih, validity or ihe correct¬ 
ness of opinion. That is indeed tine. But 
the experience of deniocratic countries has 
shown that it is the only way of enforc¬ 
ing the will of the people wheie power is 
vested in the people thcmselvc.s and not in 
a monarch or a dictator. 

One of the major w‘.’:ikne.s.se.s of Asian 
democracy is the refiu.al of sections of peo¬ 
ple to accept waal tlv majority decides in 
respect of matters wheie popular senti¬ 
ment carries deep conviction or age-old 
custom is involved. All the same demo¬ 
cracy has come to stay in Asia. 

Hypocrisy, it is said, is the tribute that 
vice pays to virtue. The very fact that the 
authoritarian governments among the new 


States should disguise their regimes by 
such words as guided democracy and basic 
democracy itself shows that the idea of 
democracy is more widely accepted than its 
rivals and that those who seek to gain popu¬ 
lar favour for their adventurist political 
experiments have to find some kind of 
democratic appeal to make tliem acceptable 
to the public. That is evidence enough 
that such political forms are transient and 
democracy will a.ssorl itself again in those 
countries of Asia where il; is now under 
eclipse. 


WHO IllGHLTGIlTS 

The most important achievements since 
WHO began its work in S.E. Asia Region 
in 1948 can be summarized as follows: 

1. Rapid expansion of programmes 
for the control of major communicable 
diseases, their development into mass cam¬ 
paigns and their gradual intep'atioii into 
the general public health services, 

2. Tremendous stridc.s in the training 
of personnel, especially nui-sing personnel 
and health auxiliaries. 

3. Emphasis on paediatrics, especially 
paediatric education, as well as the pi'omo- 
tion of maternal and child health services, 
and—what is more important—the integra¬ 
tion of these specialised services into the 
public health services. 

4. The establishment of departments 
of public health and preventive medicine, 
the integration of the teaching of preven¬ 
tive medicine into the general curricula of 
medical schools and improvement of medi¬ 
cal education in general. 

5. Promotion of health education by 
the training of key workers and the de¬ 
monstration of field technique at the coun¬ 
try level. 

6. Active promotion of the collection 
and utilization of vital and health statistics. 

Perhaps .the most important achieve¬ 
ment of all, however, has been the fact that 
the Governments in this Region now look 
upon WHO as their natural collaborator and 
partner in all efforts to improve the na¬ 
tional health services. 


Come what come may, time and the 
hour runs through the roughest day. 

—William Shakespem 



PERIL OF INFLATION 

By B. R. SHENOY 


Union budgets since Independence have 
been deficit budgets almost without excep¬ 
tion. With intensified planning which 
began in 1955-56, the deficits have remain¬ 
ed at a high level, total deficits since then 
being Rs. 1,483 crores, or an annual aver¬ 
age of Rs. 297 croies. In the three preced- 
»ng years the annual average deficit was 
Rs. 57 crores. 

Ihe Reserve Bank figure of overall 
deficits, given in its Reports on Currency 
and Finance, tor the past five years is 
Rs. J,200 crores. This approximates the 
oflicial figure given in the last Budget 
speech. The diflerence between our figure 
and the oflicial figures is due to the latter 
excluding fiom deficit financing long-term 
public debts taken up by the commercial 
banks and the Reserve Bank. It seems to 
be believed that payments by the banking 
system for long-term debts arc drawn from 
the voluntaiy savings of the community 
and that the Treasury Bills held by the 
bankjiig system alone constitute deficit fin¬ 
ancing. 

Public Debt 

This seems to be a delusion. Fi’om 
the standpoint of bank finance of budget 
doPcits, it IS immaterial whether the ba^s 
take up documents maturing in three 
months Treasuiy Bills—or other public 
debt redeemable after a term of years. If 
bank vubscnption tr the iorrner constitutes 
dolicil financing, .so does subscriution to 
the latter. When commercial banks subs¬ 
cribe to permanent debt fiom reserves 
such subscription is indistinguishable from 
purchases of public debt by the Reserve 
Bank. It is also immaterial whether the 
banks acquii’e the debt at the time of issue 
or pick it up from the market later. Budget 
deficits are measured by the rum of the in¬ 
creases in the public debt, including Trea¬ 
sury Bills, held by the Reserve Bank and 
the commercial banks adjusted for 
changes, now minor, in the cash balances 
of the Government. 

Even our figures of budget deficits do 
not today narrate the whole story of deficit 
financing. Part of the budget outlay on 
the Plan is financed by the grants and loans 
made by the U.S. Government from coun¬ 
terpart funds—rupee payments of created 
moneys made to TC.M. by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for imports from the U.S. 


since 1954 under P.L. 480. Such finance 
of plan outlays would add to the monetary 
circulation in precisely the same way as 
conventional deficit financing. 

Plan projects for finance by giants or 
loans from counterpart iunds are ‘adopi,- 
ed” by negotiation between the Govern¬ 
ments of the U.S. and India. The grants 
do not leave behind any debt documents. 
They are credited to the revenue part of 
the budget. The debt documents relating 
to loans from counterpart funds are held 
by the U.S. Embassy. Disbursements from 
coimterpart funds would not, therefore, 
show up in our computations of budget 
deficits. They represent extra-territorial 
deficit financing by the U.S. Government 
with the amcurrence of the Government 
of India. 

The decline in the public debt hold¬ 
ings of the banking system during the 
current financial year suggests control over 
conventional deficit financing. Since prices 
have nevertheless risen during the oast 10 
months at an annual rate of over 8 per 
cent and money supply ha.s expanded, it 
is possible that disbursements fiom coun¬ 
terpart funds have assumed a more signifi¬ 
cant inflationary role during the cuirent 
year than hitherto. Comprehcn.iive statis¬ 
tics of disbursements fiom counterpart 
funds are not published. From indirect 
data, their magnitude during the oast tive 
years would appear to bo of the order of 
Rs. 75 crores. This includes grants and 
loans for the plan, U.S. Embassy txprn h- 
ture and loans to private sector firms The 
amount of counterpart funds, now at 
Rs. 461 crores, will reach Hs. 1,068 crores 
with the completion of the projected P.L. 
480 imports in the next three ypar.s 

We have made rapid strides dui-ing th*' 
past decade or more in the supplv rr 1 
presentation of our economic, financial ^nd 
monetary statistics. It will greatly aid a 
correct appraisal of the economic situa¬ 
tion if statistics of disbursements from 
counterpart funds and of Treasurv Billi 
and other public debt held by commercial 
banks and the Reserve Bank arc issued as 
a regular series. Little is to Iw gamed by 
leaving such significant data for guess¬ 
work or inference. . 

Money Supply 

Though our budget deficits have been 
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inordinately large during the five years 
ending 1959-60, money supply expanded by 
■a little over one-half (Rs. 783 crores) of 
that amount. The expansion should have 
been larger than the dciieits by the se¬ 
condary expansions of bank money. The 
explanation lies in the heavy balance of 
payments deficits of the period (Rs. 1,087 
crores, excluding P.L. 480 imports of 
Hs. 461 crores). Foreign exchange to cover 
payments deficits being provided by the 
Reserve Bank, the purchase of foreign ex¬ 
change withdraws equivalent moneys from 
circulation into the bank. The opposite 
movements of funds—Rs. 1,483 crores from 
the Resejrve Bank into the pockets of the 
public on account of budget deficits and 
Rs. 1,087 crores from the pockets of the 
public into the Reserve Bank to purchase 
foreign exchange—cancelled each other in 
large part, leaving behind with the public 
a net expansion of Reserve Bank money of 
Rs. 396 crores. The total expansion of 
money during the period was the result of 
the additions to this sum of the secondary 
expansion of bank money and the dis¬ 
bursements from counterpart funds. 

Foreign Aid 

The balance of payments deficits were 
covered by withdrawing Rs. 525 crore.<5 
from currency resei-ves and Rs. 562 crores 
from foreign aid. With currency rc.scrves 
pressing close to the rock bottom, since 
1958-59 wo have been rescued from run¬ 
away inflation almost wholly by foreign 
aid. The two together at first, and foreign 
aid principally thereafter, kept down the 
expansion of money to well below the 
budget deficits and restrained the price 
rise during the period 1955-56 to 1959-60 to 
32 pc’’ cent. It docs no good to the Indian 
economy—nor does it add to oui stature— 
to rely on the international fire brigade 
continually. On the one hand, the claims 
on the brigade are apt to mount witl. the 
tempo and spread of the cold war and, on 
the other, the resources available to it 
might shrink with the growing pressures 
on U.S. balance of payments and the 
threats to the dollar. It is much more ad¬ 
vantageous and also simpler to prevent 
fire, seeing Ihe utter futility of, and the 
damage caused by, the attempt to invest 
non-existent resources. 

Evidence is lacking that we wish to 
take this more honourable course.* Budget 
deficits and inflation have been entirelv 


due to accelerated Plan investments. This 
is evident by the fact that, though certain 
heads of expenditure, notably defence, 
have been claiming more in recent years, 
Plan outlays have risen by vastly more 
than budget deficits. The Third.Plan is of 
fantastic dimensions. Though we have 
dressed it up to show foreign aid require¬ 
ments at Rs. 3,200 crores, this is an under¬ 
statement. Basing our estimate of domes¬ 
tic savings on past performance, the gap in* 
Third Plan resources to be covered by 
foreign aid may be of the order of Rs. 
6.325 ci’orcs. Since aid on this scale is in¬ 
conceivable and yet if we attempt to im¬ 
plement the Third Plan, run-away inflation 
may overwhelm us. 

Some have asserted that our budget 
deficits are planned to match the planned 
balance of payments deficits in conformity 
with the well-understood tenets of guided 
ecoivomic development. It is difficult to 
support this claim by evidence. Planned 
payments deliciks should obey commands. 
Alinally it is our payments deficits that 
have bt'cn ordering about the entire econo¬ 
my. The Second Plan visualised drafts of 
over Us. 200 crores in the curency reserves 
over the entire plan period. This limit was 
reached in the liist year of the plan. Un¬ 
able to hold the deficit in chock, the cur¬ 
rency law wa.s amended twice to step down 
the legal minimum reserves and to revalue 
the gold in the reseiwos, private imports 
were cut by 36 per cent, in two years in ad¬ 
dition to le.ss drastic primings subsequently 
and earlier, and we had to arrange for em¬ 
ergency aid from the Aid-India Club in 
August 1958. This bespeaks uncontrolled 
balance of payments deficits ensuing from 
uncontrolled and inflationary budget de¬ 
ficits. It is perilous to persist in deficit 
financing. (Courtesy: The Times of India) 


Learn to speak w'ell. When a man be¬ 
comes prominent in his trade or his town, 
sooner or .latei he will be called upon to 
make a speech. Then, unless he has studi¬ 
ed the art of public speaking, he will prob¬ 
ably let himself down. He will do himself 
more harm than good— Herbert N. C.'isson 

It is to books that great men of every 
age have owed the inspiration that drove 
them out from the beaten path, and made 
them fiiieh as we know —^Fmnk Mnndell 



CRISIS IN LAOS 

By R. K. VASIL, M.4.. Ph.D. 


The Kingdom of Laos occupies an area 
of about 90,000 sq. miles and has a popula¬ 
tion of anything between H million and 3 
million. The two major cities in the coun¬ 
try are Luang Prabang, the royal capital 
with a population of about 15,000 and Vien¬ 
tiane, the administrative capital with a 
population of about 20,000. Most of the 
trouble for this simple and peace-loving 
people emanates from the geography of the 
countiy. The country has a 500 mile bor¬ 
der with Communist China and North 
Vietnam. Along the border arc thick 
forests and marshland which make infiltra¬ 
tion easy and detection and control ex¬ 
tremely difficult. 

The landlocked kingdom of Laos is 
surrounded by an equal number of Com¬ 
munist, pro-United States and non-aligned 
countries. It borders on two Communist 
States, China and North Vietnam; two 
pro-U.S. States, South Vietnam and Thai¬ 
land; and two neutrals, Burma and Cambo¬ 
dia. All pull it to their own side. The 
country is subjected to heavy pressure from 
the Communists in Poking and Hanoi who 
would like to see Laos turned into a Com¬ 
munist state. Equally potent influence is 
exerted by Washington and its allies in 
Saigon and Bangkok who want to turn the 
Kingdom into an effective barrier against 
Communist advance in Southeast Asia. 
Then the policy of non-alignment as prac¬ 
tised in Pnom Penh, Rangoon and farther 
in India has its own attraction for them. 
And that is enough to set the .stage for the 
tragic drama that is being played in Tiaos. 

In early 1945, towards the end of the 
Second World War, the Japanese, who 
were in occupation of the countiy since 
1941, got afraid of the growing pro-allied 
sympathies of the French and m a swift 
coup drove them out. Until this time the 
French had been allowed to retain the in¬ 
ternal administration of the country by 
the Japanese. Later, in April, 1946, after 
the French had been driven out, the Japa¬ 
nese succeeded in encouraging King Sisa- 
yang Vong of Luang Prabang to proclaim 
independence from the French. End of 
the War saw much of Laos in the hands of 
Chinese troops. In conformity with the 
agreement reached at the Potsdam Confer¬ 
ence ofl 1945, Nationalist China had accept¬ 
ed Japanese surrender north of the I6th 


parallel in Indo-China. It was only in the 
spring of 1946, that the French re-entered 
Laos and replaced the Chinese. 

Before the French returned to Laos 
after the War a group of nationalists, bit¬ 
terly opposed to the French, had launched 
the Lao Issarak (Free Laos) movement. 
This group led by Prince Petsarath and his 
half-brothers, Souphavong and Souvanna 
Phouma, was successful in establishing a 
Free Laos government in Vientiane in 
October, 1945, with the encouragement of 
the Chinese. They deposed the King who 
had remained sympathetic to the French. 

The French, on their i-elurn in the 
spring of 1946, had to face an entirely 
changed situation in Laos. They were con¬ 
fronted with a Free Laos government ope¬ 
rating from Vientiane. The nationalists 
fought and lost against the French and had 
to run away to Siam with their supporters, 
where they set up the Free Laos “govern¬ 
ment in exile” in Bangkok. The govern¬ 
ment in exile was headed by Prince Pet¬ 
sarath with Prince Souphavong as the Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs and Defence. Fol¬ 
lowing this in Laos a government under 
King Sisavang Vong, sympathetic to the 
French, was set up, which on the 27th 
August, 1946, signed a modus vivendi with 
the French. The French recognised the 
King as the King of the whole of Laos. 

King Sisavang Vong held elections to 
a Constituent Assembly towards the end of 
1946 and later on 11th May, 1947, gave the 
people of Laos a Constitution. Absolute 
monarchy of old was abolished. Constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, with a Prime Minister 
and a cabinet responsible to a popularly 
elected assembly, was established. Ties 
with France were retained by joining the 
French Union as one of the Associated 
States. 

Although the changes made in the for¬ 
mal set-up of government were quite radi¬ 
cal and for the first time opposition was 
given a legal medium for the expression of 
its views, they did not satisfy the national¬ 
ists, Uie Lao Issarak. In spite of the fact 
that “Laos had achieved a considerable 
political autonomy it continued to live 
under a nationwise network of French con¬ 
trol.” 

Among the nationalists. Prince Soupha¬ 
vong had started getting restive by this 
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time and had started looking towards the 
Communist Vietminh in North Vietnam. 
This caused fears amongst the other na¬ 
tionalists. They thiew Souphavong out of 
the Lao Issarak. Thereupon Souphavong 
withdrew along with his followers to an 
area close to the Laos-Burma border where 
he oi'ganised a “Committee of Laotian 
Liberation”, with the aim of “cooperation 
with resistance movements in Vietnam 
and C')mbodia against French colonialism.” 

At this time the Siamese government 
under the new Premier, Pibul Songgram, 
got afraid of Vietnamese communism and 
made it more and more difficult for the 
Indo-Chinese nationalists to operate from 
there. More, on the 19th July, 1949, the 
government in Laos signed an accord with 
the French which granted them more real 
independence. This accord was considered 
by the two half-brothers of Souphavong, 
Petsarath and Souvanna Phouma, to have 
provided some measure of independence. 
And, therefore, iti Octoboi- of the same year, 
they anjumncod the dissolution of the Free 
Laos goveinment in exile and called on 
their followers to return to Laos. They 
felt it v/as time to collaborate with the 
government of King SLsavang Vong. Prince 
Petsarath who was approaching sixty cho.se 
to abstain from politics and elected to stay 
on in Thailand, while Souphavong “threw 
in his lot with the Vietminh.” 

In August 1950, Prince Souphavong 
transformed the Committee of Laotian 
Liberation into a Iiaotian Resistance gov¬ 
ernment which declared itself to be “the 
only real regal government of Laos” and 
adopted a national flag and a national 
anthem. Il al.so established a Laotian Peo¬ 
ple’s (Pathot Lao) United Front. Soon the 
Communist Vietminh in order to streng¬ 
then their conliol over this group led by 
Souphavong acted to integrate the three 
movements—Khmer Issarak m Cambodia, 
Free Laos, and the Vietminh. In March, 
1951, the representdtivea of the three niove- 
ments met together and established a Joint 
National United Front for Indo-China. The 
manifesto of the Front declared: 

“The French colonialists and the Ame¬ 
rican intorvcntioni.sts arc making all-out 
attempts to contiuer Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos and to enslave these three peo¬ 
ples once again." 

This m-irked the opening of an ex¬ 
tremely significant new phase of the Com¬ 


munist movement in Indo-China. Follow¬ 
ing this, for the first time the struggle in 
Laos and Cambodia “began to feature in 
the context of world Communism as a 
whole.” Also for the first time Laotian end 
Cambodian deleg.ates wc.'ie seen in interna¬ 
tional gatheiings of the Communists 
abroad. 

The Vietminh not too long after 
strengthening their control over the move¬ 
ment in Laos chose to strike. In the mid¬ 
dle of April 1953 Vietminh troops aided by 
Laotian guerillas invaded Laos. At first 
Hanoi denied that any Vietminh regulars 
had participated in the invasion. It main¬ 
tained that the invasion was carried out 
by the Laotian people who had risen against 
the French. However, two days later they 
admitted that Vietminh “volunteers” were 
assisting the Laotians. And soon the inva¬ 
sion was described as “a reply to provoca¬ 
tion by the French" who were accused of 
using Laos as “a base for attacks on the 
Vietminh.” 

In a short time the Vietminh troops 
were able to take over Sam-neua (23 miles 
from the North Vietname.se border) and 
Xieng Khoung (further down south-west 
and not very far from Iiuang Prabang and 
Vientiane). Suddenly in May three weeks 
after the start of the invasion, from not at 
all an awkward position, the Vietmirffi 
started to withdraw. Though the Franco- 
Laotian forces recaptured many of the 
areas from the invaders, a considerable 
area of about 20,000 sq. miles in northern 
Laos remained under the control of the 
Vietminh. At Sam-neua the “Free Laotian 
government” under the leadership of Sou¬ 
phavong was set-up. And this was enough 
to give them a foothold from whore later 
operation could be launched and subversion 
could be conducted. In this area the Viet¬ 
minh left behind them several thousand 
political and military agents. They had 
not been idle. They trained and organised 
Laos peasants into guerilla units which 
operated nominally under the socalled 
‘Free Laos Government”*. 

Following this the French, who had 
retained considerable control over the Lao¬ 
tian government under the Franco-Laotian 
treaty of the 19th July, 1949, woke up. They 
were pressed by KJing Norodom of Cambo¬ 
dia who made it very clear to them that it 
would be impossible to rally round Cambo¬ 
dians to defend themselves in case of an 
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attack by the Vietminh unless the French Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. The settle- 
gave them complete freedom. More, the ment brought an end to the war in Indo- 
French must have come to realize them- China which had lasted for about eight 
selves that unless real independence was years. Under the settlement the Vietminh 
granted to the Associated States, Commun- recognised the independence and political 
ist propaganda could be successful in mak- integrity of Laos and agreed to withdraw 
ing people believe that Souphavong and their troops from the countiy within 120 
others were lighting against the French days of the settlement. The Pathet Lao 
imperialists and not against their own peo- forces would be “concentrated in twelve 
pie. And therefore, on the 3rd July, 1953, assembly areas. . .and would withdraw 
a few months after the Vietminh invasion within 120 days to the provinces of Phong- 
on Laos, the French Prime Minister M. saly and Sam-Neua (the two provinces 
Laniel announced that his government in- under Vietminh control), except for those 
tended to “complete the independence and who wished to be demobilised on the spot.” 
sovereignty of the Associated States” with- These two provinces would remain under 
in the French Union “by the transference Pathet Lao control and would bo rcinte- 


. . . .of those powers which she has hither¬ 
to retained, in the interest of the States 
themselves, on account of the perilous situa¬ 
tion created by the state of war.” Nego¬ 
tiations were opened in Paris and on the 
22nd October, 1953, a treaty was signed 
which recognised and declared that “the 
Kingdom of Laos is fully independent and 
sovereign state.” 

In late 1953, the position of the French, 
who had been fighting against the Viet- 
nimh since 1.946, began worsening. The 
final blow came when on the 7th May, 1954, 
the heavily fortified Dien Bien Phu fell. 
The Vietminh prepared to advance toward 
Hanoi and Haiphong in the Hed river delta. 
The Ficnch position was precarious. They 
rciiuestcd lit-* United States government for 
direct military inteinvention and for a time 
it seemed that the United States might 
enter the war on ihe side of the French. 
But pressure from Britain halted this. The 
British felt that another attempt at a nego¬ 
tiated settlement might be worthwhile and 
that the United States would better wait 
the outcome of the projected meeting of 
the Great Powers at Geneva. 

Therefore, in conformity with the reso¬ 
lutions adopted by the British, the French, 
tho Soviet and the United States Foreign 
Ministers at Berlin the Geneva Conference 
opened on the 26th April, 1954, to discuss 
“the problem of restoring peace in Indo- 
China.” The following took part in the 
Conference on Indo-China: Britain, China, 
^viet Russia, United States, the three 
Associated States (Cambodia, Laos , and 
Vietnam) and the representatives of the 
Vietpiinh. Gn the 21st July, 1954, the con¬ 
ference ended successfully with the signing 
of separate cease-fire agreement! regarding 


grated with the Kingdom of Laos after the 
elections to be held in 1955. The settlement 
prohibited the “establishment of new mili¬ 
tary bases and the introduction into Laos 
of troops and military equipment from out¬ 
side.” Finally a Joint Commission com¬ 
posed of an equal number of military re¬ 
presentatives of the two parties and an 
International Commission composed of the 
representatives of Canada, India and 
Poland would be set up “to control and 
supervise tho implementation of the armis¬ 
tice.” The International Commission was 
vested with “the tasks of control, observa¬ 
tion, inspection, and investigation connect¬ 
ed with the application of the armistice 
agreement.” 

The United Stales which took part in 
the Conference did not sign the final agree¬ 
ments. However, it assured that it would 
not oppose any of the provisions of the 
final settlement. At the same lime the 
United States President in a special state¬ 
ment made it very clear thil the United 
States government would consider as “a 
matter of grave concern” any renewal of 
Communist aggression in the area. And as 
far as Laos was concerned it entered into 
agreements providing military and econo¬ 
mic aid to Laos. Since then this aid has 
amounted to about $50,000,000 a year. 

(Courtesy: The Modem Review) 


As someone has said, “He who w-ould 
climb a tree mast grasp its branches not 
its blossoms.” Reading what others found 
in the trectops and recorded in books will 
make the attainment of the blossoms much 
easier—and much sooner possessed. 

* —B.>E. Taylor 



Atoms In Medicine 

By Lt. Col. S. K. Mazumdar 


Almost every day we hear or read 
some sensational news about the use of 
atomic power, radioisotopes and atomic 
radiations. Some of them bring out the 
promise of immense benefits which are to 
come from the power of the atom, e.g., the 
development of atomic energy as a substi¬ 
tute to conventional power, the use of 
radioactive atoms as tracers in biology, 
medicine and industry, the use of massive 
doses of radiation for the cure of malignant 
diseases and uses of radiation to kill bac¬ 
teria in the food. Along with this we also 
come to know that radioactive atoms emit 
radiations which have the power to dam¬ 
age the living tissue as well as the genetic 
material. We read that with the increasing 
uses of radiation there may result radia¬ 
tion exposure to larger number of people 
in the population and this might result in 
damage to the genetic heritage. 

Tnis conflicting information between 
the promise of benefits from the atom and 
the hazards from its use has coqfused the 
eommon man. There has thus developed 
an inescapable association of concern and 
fear in the mmd as soon as the question of 
atomic radiation is raised. 

In order to appreciate as well as to 
understand the problem in lU proper pers¬ 
pective we need to know more about the 
atom and the atomic radiation. 

Atom 

Kverything we know on this earth, 
living or non-living, is made up of atoms. 
The atom consists of a central nucleus 
consisting of protons and neutrons, with 
peripheial electrons revolving in orbits, 
like planets round the Sun. Atom oi vari¬ 
ous elements are different m structure, 
though they are made up of the same 
fundamental particles, viz., protons, neu¬ 
trons and electrons 

The nucleus of an atom is hard to 
break since it is not ordinarily affected by 
heat or chemical reactions. How'ever, if 
the nucleus is unstable it tends to disinte¬ 
grate emitting bursts of atomic radiation, 
such as alpha, beta and gamma rays. Tins 
phenomenon is called radio-activity. Ihe 
unstable atom is known as a radio-active 
atom, more popularly called radioisotope. 
Natural rau'o-activity of radium is a good 
example of the above.* 


Today a large number of artificial 
radioisotopes are being produced in the 
atomic reactoi^. Some of them are already 
well known such as radioiodine, radiophos¬ 
phorus, radiogold, radiocobalt, etc. These 
emit atomic radiations. 

The World of jRadiation We Live in 

It may be of interest to know that 
wherever man goes over the surface of the 
earth he gets exposed to cosmic rays and 
atomic radiation from radio-active substan¬ 
ces which occur in rocks and soil. Man 
also gets exposed to minute quantities 
of radiation from radio-active carbon 
and potassium which naturally exist 
in the human body. Thus radiation is 
nothing new. Throughout his evolutionary 
history man has been exposed to atomic 
radiations, both external and internal and 
he has lived with them. 

In recent years, over and above the 
natural radiation, man is coming in contact 
with and getting exposed to radiation from 
artificial sources, such as diagnostic X-rays, 
radioisotopes in medicine and industry, 
nuclear reactors, watches with luminous 
dials and television sets. 

Another source of radiation, though a 
minor one at present, is the radio-active 
fallout frdm the atomic test explosions. 
With every explosion radio-active particles 
are thrown up in the atmosphere which 
ultimately drift to great distances and settle 
down on the earth. These radio-active 
particles may be invisible to the naked eye, 
but they emit radiation. Plants and veget¬ 
ables tend to pick up and absorb these 
particles from the soil as they grow. Cattle 
grazing on soil contaminated with fallout 
pick up radio-activity. This passes to the 
milk. Consumption of these vegetables, 
milk and milk-products leads tp deposition 
of radioactivity in the human body. 

Prom what we have just discussed it w 
evident that man today is living in intimate 
contact with atomic radiation. In order 
to understand how these radiations affect 
living tis-wes and human beings we n^d to 
know their nature and the way they inter¬ 
act with living matter. The major atomic 
radiations consist of alpha rays, beta rays, 
gamma rays and neutrons. They are liigh- 
ly energetic and produce ions or charged 
particles on being, absorbed in matter, for 
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instance, in air, water or tissue. (Light or 
heat radiations do not produce such ioniza¬ 
tions.) 

How Radiation Affects Living Things 

When atomic radiations react with liv¬ 
ing tissue, they affect the basic biological 
units of life, i.e. the cells. They produce 
ionization in the atoms and molecules of the 
cells as well as in those of the fluids sur¬ 
rounding them. It is the production of 
electrically charged particles or ions which 
initiates physico-chemical changes and this 
ultimately leads to radiation damage. 

With acute exposure of the body to 
large doses of these highly energetic radia¬ 
tions there may result severe injury called 
‘radiation illness’. Similar high exposures 
to localised parts of the body can lead to 
radiation burns. Chronic exposure over a 
long period may cause diseases of the blood 
and malignant changes. There is also evid¬ 
ence that the reproductive cells can be 
affected by radiation. In this connection it 
may not be out of place to. remind ourselves 
that excessive consumption of some drugs, 
which aie normally used for curing ill¬ 
nesses, may also result in damage to body 
and genetic ceils. 

As the knowledge about the nature of 
atomic radiation became known to us, it 
also became apparent from the experi¬ 
ments and experiences on living things 
(man and animal) that these radiations are 
not likely to produce noticeable damage to 
the body cells or injury to the genetic cells 
if used judiciously and the expo,sure is kept 
below a certain level. This gave the confid¬ 
ence to medical men and scientists to har¬ 
ness it on a large scale in the fields of 
medicine, research, industry and power 
production. 

Atoms in Medicine and Research 

By far the most important medical 
application of radioisotopes is their use as 
Uacer atoms inside the human body. Once 
inside these atoms act like miniature X-ray 
apparatus giving out radiation whieh can 
be detected from outside. 

This special property of the radioiso¬ 
topes enables one to follow them inside the 
r body during physiological processes. For 
example, by giving radioiodine, radiocal- 
j cium and radioiron one can detect their 
i normal pathways of circulation. These 
i being the normal constituents of human 
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body, medical scientists can now detect the 
alterations that are taking place in their 
pathways during abnormal stress or ill¬ 
ness. Similarly a number of valuable tests 
using radioisotopes are being used in hospi¬ 
tals for diagnosis of heart, kidney, bone and 
liver diseases as well as to detect and locate 
tumours in the brain. 

Patients suffering from hyperfunclion 
of thyroid glands which makes them seri¬ 
ously ill can now be treated by drinking 
radioactive iodine. The radioiodine,goes to 
the thyroid gland and emits radiations 
which dissolve the gland. Before the ad¬ 
vent of radioisotopes these patients often 
had to undergo surgical treatment with all 
its attendant risks. 

Those suffering from angina pectoris, 
i.e., pain originating from the heart, and 
not responding to treatment can nbw be 
given considerable relief and even cured 
completely by drinking radioactive iodine. 
This reduces the thyroid function and as 
such the metabolism. This technique is 
also being employed for the treatment oJ 
heart failure with waterlogging w'here other 
methods have failed. 

When patients suffer from cancerous 
effusions in the chest and abdomen, instal¬ 
lation of radioactive gold solution helps tc 
ameliorate the distre.ssing syn'ptoms. Ir 
cancers and malignant diseases of varioiu 
types by which a larger number of people 
are afflicted the patients can now be giver 
relief by the use of gamma radiation fronr 
raidoactive cobalt, and by the beta radia 
lion from radiophosphorus. 

Blood diseases like leukaemia (cancel 
of the blood) and polycythaemia can nov 
be treated with radiophesphorus. 

Thus in the fields of research, diagno 
sis and therapy the radioactive atoms have 
now come to have their say. In studies ii 
various other di.seases, and in re.searche 
on metabolism, virus infections, immuno 
loggy, ageing, heredity, cancers, bionomic 
of insects and vectors carrying diseas(!£ 
and in fact in every aspect of the biomedi 
cal field we see the march of Ihe atom am 
its radiation, unfurling new knowledge vm 
new hope for the welfare of mankind. 

Public concern and confuiuon toda’ 
regarding the hazards of radiation is great 
Hence scientists and "bfiysicians have ar 

{Continued on page 42J 
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The Value Of Spare Time 

By H. N. Casson 


A young mans lutuie depends more 
upon what he docs in his spare time than 
upon what he does in his worKing hours. 
His pay at the end ot the week uepends 
upon whal he does in his working hours, 
but his pay in five years’ time depends 
mostly upjn what he does in his spare 
time. 

If hj has no purpose and no ambition, 
then it doesn’t matter much what he does 
in his evenings and week-ends. He can 
fiddle aw ly his week-ends and spend his 
evenings picking out a horse to io.se ten 
shillings on. He can w'aste his spate time, 
if he IS not preparing hiniselt to make 
more money and climb highei in this busi¬ 
ness woild. 

But if he has a spark of ambition in his 
mind, then I would say that he should 
rpend half of his spare time on relaxation 
and half on self-development 

If I were a salesman, 1 should stall 
every Monday morning w'lth Iw’o books in 
niy bag--a business book and a thriller. 
And at least one night a w'eek I would go 
to a cinema. 

A .salesman gets plenty ot w'.ilking and 
fresh air during the day. He doesn’t need 
^0 play goll. Thai is loi the siltei.s. And 
he doesn’t need to plav aioiind a billiards 
table. Whal he needs w'hen his w’ork is 
over is a comloi table place lo sit, and be 
instructed or enlei t uned by a book or a 
show. 

The extra bit that counts 

He might do a little thinking and plan¬ 
ning. too, in the evenings. He can lay out 
bis next day's woik, in such a way as lo 
get the most selling time. A salesman’s 
future depends upon learning and thinking 
and keeping fit. So, if he spends his ^ ^are 
time mainly upon these three things he 
will be much better off in five years than 
he IS lo-day. 

We can fairly well predict what any 
young man’s future will be by finding out 
what he does with his spare lime. A career 
is seldom built up ’oy what a man does 
during the working hours of the day, be¬ 
cause most of his w'ork is routine work. Tof 
many others arc doing ihe same kind of 
wirk. What a man learns and thinks in 
his spare time is what lifts him above his 
competitors. It is the extra bit that counts. 


Everyone has spare time, but it is only the 
Competent Few who put it to a good use. 

Few other men have a finer position, 
more honoured and more supreme, than the 
Captain of a great ocean liner. He is in 
complete control of a huge structure that 
has cost millions of pounds, and of all the 
people who work in it or are its passengers. 
As he stands on his private bridge, he is 
The monarch of all he surveys.” “How did 
he attain such a high position?” The 
answer is—he attained it by doing a score 
of smaller jobs efficiently and by years of 
study and self-development. 

How to make the most of the years that 
are given to you—that is your most im¬ 
portant problem. Few men realise the 
value of their time until they come to ihe 
end of it. Then they would give all they 
possess for just one more year. 

The last wo ids of Cecil Rhodes were; 
“So much to do, so little done.” He did 
make a good use of hi.s lime, but he made 
gloat plans thai cHitreached his lifetime. 
Wordsworth, in his old age, said: “It is good 
to be alive and glorious to be young.” He, 
too, made the most of his tune. And it was 
H Latin poet, I believe, who said: "Death 
plucks my car and says: “Live, I am com¬ 
ing’.” 

Evci since I was a boy, I have rever 
had timt^tnough for the things I wanted to 
do. Always, the end of the daj has come 
too soon. I would gladly give £500 for a 
thousand hours of extra time, if it were 
possible for any man to transfer it to me. 
But time is not for sale, 

Tim^* for work and play, both--that is 
what I mean. Right now, I would like to 
go and see two big films and three plays. 
I would like to begin digging up the data 
for a new book. And I would like to visit 
Holland and Finland. I find that I can sel¬ 
dom do more than half of what I want to 
do. That i^ why I would like to buy some¬ 
body’s spare time. 

Life at its longest is too short to en¬ 
able us to see what there is to see, to know 
what there is to know, and to do what we 
want to do. What should be said of the 
poor, half-alive creatures who regard their 
spare time as a bore and a nuisance? The 
first and most persistent purpose of every 
ambitious man should be to make a good 
use of every day of his life. _» 



StAY l!>ei 


It was Horace Mann, I believe, who 
wrote these unforgettable words: “Lost! 
Somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
aie gone forever.” 

Even the busiest man has little scraps 
ot idle tune during the course of the day. 
He can use these scraps for observation, or 
reading oi thinking. 1 once heard a man 
tiesenbed as “a raiser of minutes." Thi.s is 
not a bad thing to soy of any man. It is 
va.stly better than to call him a “tinie-kil- 
ler." 

A rule to remember 

The units of a man's life aie moments, 
not months or years. 'J'he study of effici¬ 
ency teacnes us to measure time in small 
units. As Feiielon, the French Thinker 
once said. “God never gives but one rno* 
mcni at a time, and does not give a sccund 
until he withdraws the first.’ 

When i was twenty-one, 1 adopted a 
lule which 1 have kojil taiiiy well over 
since. It helped me moie than any other 
one thing. It was this- DO SOMETHING 
CHEAl IVE EVEHY DAY. 

Tins rule compelled my biaiii to think. 
It prevented mo lioin be coming a llobot ol 
routino. It prevented me liom being a 
mere student. It trained me to make a 
good use ol oveiy day. ‘'^'henevei I oroke 
this )uk‘, I snid to rnysell: ‘That was a day 
lot.'’ 

John C. Kiikwood says that “people are 
like plants." I llnnk this is true It i.s a fact 
that we do not learn until we grow older. 
There is a vast difference in plants. Some 
grow in deserts and others only in lerlile 
soil. Some can stand alone and some aro 
clinging vines. Some are medicinal and 
some aie poisonous. Some bear Iruit and 
some arc parasites. 

The longer a man lives the more he sees 
the difference in people—the low-quality 
breeds and the high-quality breeds. Most 
people retain all through life the natu'es 
they were given at birth. Only a few have 
the ambition and persi.stence to rise into a 
higher class. This is where men differ from 
plants. They can literally recreate them¬ 
selves. And some men do 

We know that the one-crop .system 
ruins farms—destroys 'the fertility of the 
soil. We know that if a farmer plants tho 
same crop every year, without putting back 
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in ihc soil what has been lost, he will soon 
have poor crops. Now, it is a fact that this 
applies to people, as well as to soil. 

What about the one-job man? What 
about the man who does the same wOrk 
every week-day of his life? Does the same¬ 
ness and monotony of his work tend to des¬ 
troy the lenility of his brain? We know that 
It does. It docs prevent him from observing 
and thinking unless he fertilises his brain 
by learning from other people and by read¬ 
ing instructive books and magazines. 

When a man has the same work cveiy 
day, he does it almost automatically. It 
does not compel him to think. The mass of 
men prefer this kind of work. They have 
no ambition to develop themselves as 
thinkers. Automatic woik is easy work. It 
i.s being done more and more by machines, 
and machines do not think at all. When 
automatic work is done by people, thby are 
in great daiigei of becoming like machines. 

Take a course of study 

This can be pi evented mainly by what 
they do in their spare time. II the brain 
IS idle during the day, it should be made 
to work in the evenings and the week-ends. 
The best advice that can be given to any 
person whose woik is the same every day 
is this: “Take a Course of .Study on some 
subject that mtei'ests you, or read books on 
that subject. Keep your brain active. 
Fertilise it.” 

Workers in offices and factories need 
this advice most. They arc moi'e likely to 
be one-job people. As for salesmen and 
shop assistants, they have no two days 
exactly alike. Their brains are stimulated, 
more or less, becau.se they are constantly 
coming into contact with other people. 

Some men are forlunaie. They have 
jobs that compel them to think. They are 
the Managing Directors, Sales Managers, 
advertising men, designers, window display 
men, doctors, architects, engineers, etc. 
They liave brain jobs. As you can see, it 
is well worth thinking about—this matter 
of keeping the biain fertile. If the men¬ 
tal powers are not stimulated and develop¬ 
ed, they decay. 

Edison, the famous inventor who took 
out about eleven hundred patents, believed 
that schools and universities should, above 
all else, develop in boys the power of crea¬ 
tive thought and good* judgment. He once 
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prepared a series of Test Questions for boys 
and gave scholarships to the boys who sent 
in the best answer. One of his Test Ques¬ 
tions was: 

“You are head of an expedition which 
has come to grief in the desert. There is 
enough food and water to enable three per¬ 
sons to reach the nearest out post of civili¬ 
sation; the rest must perish. Your compa¬ 
nions are a brilliant scientist, aged sixty- 
two; two guides, aged iifty-cight and thirty- 
two; the scientist’s wife, interested mainly 
in society matters, aged thirty-rine; her lit¬ 
tle son, aged six; the girl you are engaged 
to marry; your best friend, a young man of 
your own age, who has shown great pro¬ 
mise in the field of science; and yourself. 
'Which would you choose to live and which 
to die? Give your reasons.’’ 

If I were answering this, I would say -T 
would save my own life, as I am the head 
of the expedition, and presumably the (.ne 
whose life is most useful, and I would save 
the lives of my girl and iny best friends. 

1 would save them for ihe human rea¬ 
son that 1 would never forgive myself if 1 
allowed them to die. The scientist is sixty- 
two. His life is nearly over. His wife is 
less important, as she is only a society 
woman. The guides are negligible, and the 
little boy is an unknown factor. Such ques¬ 
tions are good for men as well as for boys. 
They compel us to think. 

There is a laxy streak in most people, 
m t as much in women as in men. For 
hundreds of generations, women did the 
work, whde men did the hunting and fight¬ 
ing. The men who built the Pyramids and 
the Great Wall of China did not work be¬ 
cause of the joy of it. They were compel¬ 
led to work by soldiers and overseers. 

As all women know, most men need to 
be prodded oc rewarded, in order to make 
them keep on working. In civilised coun¬ 
tries, the stimulants are the wivtj and 
children and pay-envelopes. Almost al¬ 
ways, there must be some kind of compul¬ 
sion. The interest in work is usually an 
acquired quality, like a taste for olives. 
The mass of men work only because they 
must. 

Choose friends carefully 

A young man should be careful in 
choosing his friends. If he spends his spare 
time with others of the silly sort, they will 


prevail over him and pull him down. It is 
more likely that they will make him silly 
than that he will make them sensible. His 
most useful friends will be those who are 
a bit above him. So that he can learn from 
them. Two ambitious young men can be a 
great help to one another. 

Every ambitious young man should 
give a thought to the meaning of this 
word—SELF-EXPRESSION. This com¬ 
pound word means two distinct things; 

(1) Developing ability and original¬ 
ity; 

(2) Learning how to write or speak 
well. 

It means the art of getting ideas IN 
and OUT of the brain. It means to acquire 
and to express. 

1 once knew two men—brothers—^who 
were very different. John, as we may call 
him, was a profound thinker. He was a 
student, too. He spent all his spare time 
ac(juiring knowledge. He was a man of 
wisdom and high character. But he was in¬ 
articulate. He was a poor speaker and a 
poor writer. 

The other brother, whom we may call 
William, was neither a thinker nor a lear¬ 
ner. He had a light, shallow nature. But 
he was a most fluent speaker and the author 
of several very readable books. 

As you can see, neither of these two 
brothers possessed the power of self-ex¬ 
pression. John had self but lacked Expres¬ 
sion while William had Expression but 
lacked self. 

To first become a strong, wise person¬ 
ality, and then to acquire skill in the use 
of language—that is what makes a man a 
powerful influence in his trade and his 
town. 

It is a great help to any young man, 
all through his life, if he learns to write 
well and speak well. He should develop 
his powers of self-expression, in writing 
and on the public platform. If he can 
make himself one of the spokesmen of his 
trade oi> industry, this will do much to give 
him a place among the Leaders. The art 
of writing can be learned; so can the art of 
public speaking. Both are of much vidue 
to the young man who wants to extend his 
influence as widely as possible. 

(Courte^: Psychology) 



HISTORY OF GUJARAT 

Harkant Shukla 


Gujarat derives its name from the 
Prakrit “Gurjarratta”, i.e., Gurjar Rashtra, 
and means the land of the Gurjars. The 
Gurjars are believed to be an immigrant 
tribe who entered India along with the 
Huns who settled in Rajasthan. 

The Gurjars passed through the Pun¬ 
jab and settled in some parts of western 
India. These areas came to bo known in 
due course as Gujarat, a name which be¬ 
came popular by about 10th century. 

The boundaries of Gujarat have varied 
at different times of history. Today it 
comprises Kutch, Saurashtra and the terri¬ 
tories between Banes and Damanga, On 
the west it has a coastline of 700 miles 
where surge the restless waves of the Ara¬ 
bian Sea, while on the north stretch the 
desert tracts of Kutch and Banaskantha 
which screen it off from Pakistan; on the 
cast stands a long range of mountains like 
Arasur, Aravali, Vindhyachal and Salpuda, 
and on the south lies ihe Deccan plateau 
which abuts on the coastal plain between 
Daman and Dahanu. Rivers like Banas, 
Sabaramati, Mahi, Tapi, Narmada on the 
coa.sta! plains and Bhadar, Shetrunji and 
Bhogavo on the peninsular plains water its 
fertile lands. Except the arid zones of 
Zalawad and North Gujarat, the rainfall 
varies between 25 and 50 inche.s. It has 
rich forests full of various games, the rar¬ 
est is the lion which is found in Gir Forest 
of Saurashtra, the only species found in 1 he 
whole of Asia. 

Pre-historic Culture 

The recent archaeological finds at 
^thal near Ahmedabad and some sites in 
Saurashtra tell us the history of Gujai'at of 
4j500 years ago, the times of Harappa and 
Mohanjodaro culture. The epics and Pura- 
nas tell us how Lord Krishna and Balram 
evacuated Mathura as the result of Jara- 
swdha’s invasions and how they cstablish- 
M themselves at Kushasthali, afterwards 
known as Dwarka. 

It is said that Krishna ruled here for 
nearly 108 years. Krishna’s romantic mar- 
nages with Rukmini, Satyabhama and 
Jambuvanti, his fight with Rukmaiyo, Salv 
Md Jambhuvan, his grand reception to 
Arjun who kidnapped Subhadra, the grim 
yadavasthali and the tragic circumstances 
jn which Krishna’s death took place at 
Praohas are some of Hie memorable Puranic 


incidents reported to have taken place in 
Saurashtra. It is difficult to say whether 
the archaeological relics of Harappan age 
at Lothal are of pre-Krishna period or post- 
Krishna period unless something concrete 
is discovered at Dwarka or Mathuu. 
Mauryan Invasion 

The early history of Gujarat is full of 
the imperial grandeur of Chandragupta 
Maurya before whose mighty hordes the 
earlicM’ States of Gujaiat fell to pieces. 
Kautilya's “Arthashastra" mentions that 
Saurashtra was a Ganatantra, i.e., repub¬ 
lic, when Chandragupta invaded Gujarat. 
It is said that a vaishya called Pushyagupta 
ruled at Junagadh as the Governor of the 
Maui’ya emperor in the liist yeai’s of Hrd 
century B.C. It was Ashok, grandson of 
Chandragupta, who left an everlasting 
memorial of his spiritual empire as men¬ 
tioned in his famous edicts engraved on the 
rock at Junagadh. During his time, Yavan- 
raj Tushap was appointed as the'Governor 
at Junagadh indicating that Junagadh was 
the capital of the then Gujarat. 

On ine decline of the Maurya empire, 
there was a Gj’eek incursion led by Demc- 
trios and the evidence of its contact with 
the Hellenic world is shown by the find of 
numerous Greek and Roman coins in this 
region. From the first century A.D. to the 
beginning of the 5th ceniury A.D. Shakas 
played a prominent pari in the mstory of 
Gujarat. Of the Shaka Satraps, known as 
Kshatraps, the name of Rudraciaman (100 
A.D.) stands out forcefully from the inscrip¬ 
tion on the wealherbeaum rock at Juna¬ 
gadh. 

Kshatrap regime was replaced by the 
Guptas, a dynasty reigning between the 
Ganga and the Brahmaputra. It was 
Chandragupta II (Vikramaditya) who con¬ 
quered Gujarat and issued a new coin the 
lion-slayer type—a symbol appropriate to 
show the conquest of regions which were 
famous for the haunts of lions. His succes¬ 
sor Skandgupta has left an inscription (450 
A.D.) on the famous rock at Junagadh 
which mentions how his Governors, Parna- 
datt and Chakrapalit had repaired the 
embankment of the lake Sudarshan cons¬ 
tructed by the orders of Chandragupta and 
how it was restored by the orders of 
Rudradaman after , it was damaged by 
heavy floods. 
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Vallabhi Kingdom 

As Gupta power declined around the 
middle ol the 5th cerdury A.D. benapati 
BhattaraK, the Maitrak general of the 
Guptas, established himself in Saurashtra 
with his capital at Vallabhipur. Maitvaks 
of Valiabhi were very powerful and domi- 
nateu large parts of Gujarat and even 
Malwa. Vallabhipur not only became fam¬ 
ous as the seat of a powerful kingdom but 
could boast of a well-known univeisily 
which was compared with Nalanda. Hiuen 
Tsiang, the famous Chinese pilgrim who 
visited Saurashtra 640 A.D., writes about a 
number of Buddhist monasteries and scho¬ 
lars, including Gunamati and Sthiiamati 
at Vallabhipur. Valiabhi was a stionghold 
of Samonitya sect of Buddhism. King 
Harshavardhan of Kanauj had married his 
daughter to Dhruvsen 11 of Valiabhi and 
this alliance strengthened their domina¬ 
tion—both political and cultural. Some of 
the copper-plates obtained from Saurashtra 
and Gujai’at give some idea not only of the 
grants of the Valiabhi rulers but the .system 
of administration and various names of the 
officers and units under them. This great 
kingdom of Valiabhi came to an inglorious 
end as the result of an Arab invasion from 
the city of the Mansura in Sind. 

Chavdas (746-942) who were the vassals 
of the Vallabhis, held sway over some parts 
of north Gujaiat and became independent 
with the fall of Valiabhi. Of the eight rul¬ 
ers of the Chavda dynasty, the name of 
Vanaraj, the founder of the dynasty, stands 
out most prominently, ft was he who 
founded the capital of Gujarat at Anhilpur 
Patan which was de.stined to play a great 
role in the history of Gujarat. 

Art And Literature 

Solankis got the Gujarat threne as the 
result of adoption of Mulraj by the last 
Chavda ruler, Samantsingh. Mulraj gave 
generous grants to Brahmins who w'cr in¬ 
vited from different parts of the country 
and settle(i them in Gujarat. He establish¬ 
ed his complete hold over Saurashtra and 
Kutch by defeating Graharipu of Junagadh 
and Lakho Fulani of Kutch. Of the other 
ten rulers of the Solanki dynasty, names of 
Sidhraj Jaysingh (1094-1143) atid Kumar- 
pal (1143-1174) stand prominently, not 
merely due to their bravery and large-scale 
conquest but their patronage of art and 
literature. The sun of glory that was shin¬ 


ing formerly over Ujjain and Dharanagari 
shone over Gujarat during the Solanki 
period. The Solankis since the days of 
Mulraj, were ill at ease with the Chuda- 
samas of Junagadh, a powerful Rajput 
dynasty of Saurashtra which ruled Sau¬ 
rashtra for nearly 500 years. The story of 
Siddhraj Jaysingh besieging the Junagadh 
fort and ultimately capturing it along with 
Ranakdevi, the wife of the ruler, Rakhen- 
gar, who became sati at Wadhwan, has.be¬ 
come a favourite legend of the bards. 
Mughal Rule 

The long and oppressive reign of Sul¬ 
tan Alauddm Khilji of Delhi witnessed the 
creation of first Muslim empire in India and 
among the earliest victims of his fury and 
conquests was the wealthy and prosperous 
kingdom of Gujarat. 

The period of Muslim domination over 
Gujaiat wnich began with the downfall of 
Vaghela rule in 1298, extended for over 
more than 400 years and ended roughly 
with the final defeat of the Mughal Viceroy, 
Momiiikhan, by the Marathas and the cap¬ 
ture of Ahrnedabad by them in 1758. In 
the beginning, Gujarat witnessed the large- 
scale demolition of Somnath, Patan and 
Cambay and the Khilji and Tughlaq sultans 
of Delhi held their sway by using well- 
known oppressive methods in Gujarat till 
1407, when the powerful dynasty of the 
sultans of Gujarat established their inde¬ 
pendent rule. Of the 15 sultans who ruled 
for a period of 166 years, mention must be 
made of Ahmed I (1411-1442), the founder 
of Ahrnedabad, and Mahmud I (1458-1511), 
known as Mahmad Begada, for their long 
rule during which Gujarat again recovei-ed 
from the past ravage and plunders. 

Most of the sultans of Gujarat were 
either murdered or poisoned by the rival 
claimants till Muzaffar III who braved the 
wrath of Emperor Akbar by refusing to 
sjjbmit to him and .seeking asylum in Jam¬ 
nagar where Jam Sataji, together with 
Jimagadh armies, fought bravely in defence 
of his refugee gue.st a.gainst the imperial 
armies led-by Kokaltash. Both Gujarat and 
Saurashtra fell at one stroke after the defeat 
of Saura.shtra armies at Bhucharmori near 
Dhrol. The Mughals ruled over Gujarat 
from the time of Akbar’s conquest onwards, 
through their subedars and thanedars, for 
a period of nearly 185 years during which 
Gujarat was treated as a district of Mughal 
empire, 
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Within a few decades of the death of 
Aurarigzcb, the Mughal suzerainty was 
smashed by the blows of the growing 
Maratha power. The House of Gaikwad 
rose into prominence in Gujarat and in 
course of time held sway over Gujarat and 
Saurashtra and then became independent. 

Influence of Sanskrit 

Sanskrit has always been a powerful 
cultural iorce anujng the people of India 
and has exercised pi’ofound influence on the 
development of Gujarati language which is 
u dialect derived from the westem Rajas¬ 
thani or the Gurjari Apabharamsh. Shrimal, 
the former capital of Gujarat, was a .scat of 
Brahminical learning and it was here that 
Magh, the great poet, was born in the 7th 
century. In the same century another poet 
Bhatti, of Vallabhi, wrote Bhattikavyam. 
Of the well-known literature of Gujarat of 
the mediaeval peiiod, Hemchandracharya, 
Devchandra, Brahladandev, Vijaypal, Ram- 
bhadra, Someshwar, Subhat and Merutung 
de.serve .special mention. With the fall of 
Anhilpur and the rise of Muslims, most of 
the writers left Gujarat and sought asylum 
in the courts of Rajout rulers in Saurash- 
tra. Since the middle of the 16th century, 
Jadeja kingdom at Jamnagar was on the 
march and Jamnagar became- a city of 
learning and art. In the 16th century, 
Sanskrit por't Shrikanth wrote Ras Kau- 
mudi, a treatise on drama and music. In 
the field of Sanskrit, mention must be made 
of Vaninath, Shrikrishna, Ke.shavji and 
Jivanram and Shankarlal Maheshwar of 
Morvi. 

Temple Architecture 

The ancient Buddhist caves at Juna- 
gadh, Talaja, Sana and Dhank in Saurash¬ 
tra repre.sent some of the early Buddhist 
architecture and .sculpture. Mo.st of the 
temple archiitecture that has survived the 
fury of men and nature is found in Sau- 
rashlra at places called Gop, Visavada, 
Bileshwar, Sutrapada, Than and Khadwar 

The Chalukyan type of architecture is 
represented by Rudramahalaya at Siddh- 
pur, old Sornnath at Prabhas, Modhera sun 
temple, Navalakha at Ghumli and Sejakpur, 
the temple at Dabhoi. Kirtitoran.s of Vi.s- 
nagar and Kapadvanj. The magnificent 
temples of Delvada at Abu, Girnar and 
Shatrunjaya which show the degree of 
perfection attained by the arti.sts, represent 


the unique and remarkable progress made 
in the realm of architecture and sculpture 
by Gujaratis. 

The best that Gujarat had in painting 
was influenced by the Rajput style. The 
Jain sadhus had evolved an illustrative 
style of painting which was done in the 
manuscripts which were more durable. It 
was called Granthchitra style and it was 
Prof. Keshav Harshad Dhruv who brought 
to light the manuscript of Vasant Vilas 
which was profusely illustrated in this 
style. Amongst modern painters Ravi- 
shanker Raval, Kanu Desai, Rasiklal 
Parikh, Somalal Shah and Mangalsinhaji 
are popular. 


Atoms In Medicine 

Continued from pa^e 415) 
obligation to educate the public as well as 
to reassure them. We need to be' aware 
that as a result of advanced medical 
science, life is being prolonged for many 
thousands oi people suffering from diabetes, 
blood diseases, and other genetically deter¬ 
mined diseases and they can now marry 
and reproduce; that in daily life man 
accepts the hazards that may come from 
cigarette smoking, driving an automobile, 
flying in an aircraft and many other sour- 
ce.s. This awareness would help to culti¬ 
vate a healthier menial altitude towards 
the medical uses of radiation. However, 
there can be no doubt that there is need 
for good judgment in the use of radiation. 
This perhaps is the only realistic approach 
to such a complex problem. 

Within the framework of controlled 
radiation at a safe level and in its use, we 
can be proud of the achievement derived 
from the uses of the radioactive atom and 
its energy. In our limes this certainly is 
one of the most exciting developments in 
modern science. 


No man ever became great or good 
except through many and great mistakes. 

—William Ewart Gladstone 
# # * 

Each day before you begin work, de¬ 
vote ten minutes to thinking “How can 1 
do a batter job today?” Ask. “What can 1 
do today to encourage people?” “What spe¬ 
cial favour can I do for my customers?’ 
“How can I increase my personal effi¬ 
ciency?” ^Dr. David J. Schwarts 



Teaching Spelling 

By Ruth E. Schofield 


Correct spelling, like correct grammar, 
is important because, the way in which an 
idea is expressed adds to or sublracts from 
its status—and that of the communicator. 

To give a simple example: The billet- 
doux from a swain that reads “I luv you 
verry much” may express a touching senti¬ 
ment, but the mis-spelling makes the mes¬ 
sage pathetic or ridiculous rather than 
pluse-tingling. And, of course, if spelling is 
too bad, a message becomes virtually in¬ 
comprehensible. 

In modern schools more and more 
teachers are teaching spelling functionally, 
and because parents are not used to this 
method, they have the uneasy feeling that 
youngsters aren’t receiving adequate train¬ 
ing in this area. 

The functional approach places the 
emphasis on spelling words correctly in 
context rather than memorising long lisUs of 
esoteric words that have scarcely a nodding 
acquaintance with an average person’s writ¬ 
ing vocabulary. 

In yesterday’s schools, spelling was 
considered a separate subject, isolated from 
the rest of the curriculum. Spelling bees 
were the acid test of spelling proficiency. 
Contestants look great pride in reeling olf 
jaw-breakers like shibboleth, .schismatic, 
and verdigris. It wa.s all most impre.ssive 
bat about as useful as learning to ride a 
bicycle standing on one’s head. 

In today’s schools, children concentrate 
on learning to spell the words they need 
for their written expression. This ap¬ 
proach is combined with developing the 
habit of using the dictionary for unusual 
word., and of carefully proof-reading writ¬ 
ten work. Reinforcing the whole spelling 
programme are the teachers’ concerted 
efforts to instil in each student the desire to 
s^ll correctly in all subject-matter areas. 

Learning to spell in English is a diffi¬ 
cult art. Silent letters are found in begin¬ 
ning, medial and final positions. The “k” 
in know, the “a” in weak, and the “b” in 
. comb are» examples. 

Some sounds are expressed in various 
ways. For example, the sound of “f” is 
sometimes spelled “gh” as in cough, “ph” 
as in phone, as well as “f” itself. Homo¬ 
nyms contribute any number of possibili¬ 
ties for errors. 


Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that we borrow many languages and there¬ 
by introduce spelling difficulties peculiar to 
those languages. 

Many spelling errors happen because 
the flow of thought races beyond the physi¬ 
cal capacity to write or think through the 
spelling of words. With each mis-spelling 
of a word, wrong habits are begun or prac¬ 
tised. 

With full knowledge of the difficulties 
to be overcome, the teacher sets up the 
following goals: 

1. To give pupils a mastery of the 
words found to be most frequently used in 
children’s writing. 

2. * To give pupils the skills needed 
to spell additional words as they engage in 
daily writing. 

3. To provide pupils w'th the know¬ 
how to teach themselves the correct spell¬ 
ing of words. 

4. To leach pupils where to look for 
words about which they are doubtful. 

.I. To develop in pupils an awareness 
of the need for correct spelling and the abi¬ 
lity to evaluate their own progress in deve¬ 
loping spelling skills. 

Spelling tests are specifically designed 
to help teachers achieve the first goal. They 
include words most often found in chil¬ 
dren’s written work at various grade levels. 

Research has found that about 1,000 
words account for approximately 92 per 
cent of children’s writing. It is apparent 
that these words should be taught well and 
mastered in the elementary grades. 

However, no given set of words will 
adequately fill class-room requirements, 
since each child has special vocabulary 
needs. With this in mind, the good tea¬ 
cher gives as much individualised assist¬ 
ance as possible. 

The spelling skills needed by pupils int 
elude cert'iin phonetic understandings, such 
as how th? sounds of letters are represent¬ 
ed, mformation about syllabication, general! 
principles for changing tenses of words, the 
formation of plurals and possessives, and an 
awareness of principles underlying contrac¬ 
tions. 

Use of phonics in reading provides a 
springboard to phonics in spelling, but a 
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positive one only when so taught. (In teach¬ 
ing children to read, however, teachers are 
careful to avoid directing too much atten¬ 
tion to how words are spelled because it is 
likely to interfere with the development of 
good reading habits.) 

Fixing any skill requires practice, and 
learning to spell is no exception, bpeilmg 
texts usually provide praciice CAcrcises, 
and most teaciiers supplement these witn 
assignments of their own. Botli kinds of 
practice are designed to provide experience 
m writing and seeing the words in written 
form, as well as to make the child examine 
the words closely by pointing out a silent 
letter or conformance to or deviation from 
the usual spelling pattern. 

Because spelling is a written skill, 
teachers emphasise written practice la¬ 
ther than oral. However, few of them 
thin.k there is any value in the I’epetitious 
writing of words, since after the second oj- 
third writing, automatic production takes 
over for thinking. 

In mariy schools, spelling is taught in 
special periods, but the results are checked 
in all forms of written composition. 

Research has shown that not more than 
an hour and 15 minutes a week should be 
allotted to spelling as a special subject or 
in special periods as part of the language- 
arts programme. 

in teaching new words, teachers make 
sure that pupils understand their meaning 
and know how to use them in sentences. 
Each word is pronounced carefully, used 
in a sentence, and pronounced again. 

Correct pronunciation is very import¬ 
ant, because faulty pronunciation accounts 
for the mis-spelling of many words, such as 
‘government’ for government and ‘probly’ 
for probably. Teachers, therefore, give 
both group and individual praetice in learn¬ 
ing to hear and say sounds and sequences 
of sounds. 

At the start of a spelling lesson, it is 
common practice to give a pretest, after 
whfch each pupil (generally working on a 
co-operative basis with another pupil) con¬ 
centrates on the words he mis-spelled in 
this test. In the retest, students are res¬ 
ponsible only for the words that were miss¬ 
ed the first time; although in a final test 
at the end of the week, everyone in the 
class is responsible for the entire test. 
Spelling bees, as I suggested earlier, are 


seldom used today as a testing device be¬ 
cause they give the greatest practice to 
those who have least need of it and because 
they ai-e not an accurate indication of a 
cnild’s ability to spell correctly in writing 
activities. 

In summarizing, it should be pointed 
out that schools have various approaches to 
the teaching of spelling and that once 
beyond a basic list of words, difterences of 
opinion exist as to what words to teach 
and in what sequence. 

However, teachers generally agree that 
the teaching of spelling should be direct, 
the practice meaningful, and the testing 
situation similar to actual situations requir¬ 
ing spelling. 

Along with the teaching of the phone¬ 
tic and structural skills, teachers help 
pupils pick up the know-how to teach them¬ 
selves new words. The attainment of this 
objective is probably one of the most last¬ 
ing results of instruction. 

Teachers ask themselves the following 
f|uestions in order to cheek on the adequacy 
of their spelling instruction: 

Does the instruction prepare the stu¬ 
dent to approach learning situations on his 
own? Does the student think of the 
sounds and the letters? Does he see certain 
structural elements? Does he (and this is 
particularly important in English language) 
see conformance with or deviation from 
usual patterns? Does he have the habit estab¬ 
lished of editing his written work, especial¬ 
ly his spelling of words? Is his interest 
.stimulated in spelling and meaning of 
words? 

And they ask an important overall 
question: Does the student have suflicient 
motivation? Teachers know that in teach¬ 
ing spelling the psychological approach is 
particularly important. Once teachers 
have convinced youngsters that it makes a 
real difference whether they learn to spell 
well or not and that they become better 
spellers, then half the battle is won. 

The language teacher can’t do the job 
alone. Teachers of all subjects at all levels 
must carry on a concerted campaign (em¬ 
phasising, of ocurse, that spelling is never 
more important than the thoughts to be ex¬ 
pressed). And parents can lend a hand, 
too, by sensitising their children to the need 
of correct spelling in the writing they do 
at home. 



Venus—The Veiled Planet 

By Alla Maserich 


At the ncaiest point, Venus is only 40 
million km. away from the Eaith—13 mil¬ 
lion km. closer than Mais. And yet for 
very long time we knew less about Venus 
than about any other mcmbei of the solai 
"Commonwealth ’. Prcci.scly at the time 
when it IS at its clo.sest to the Earth, it be¬ 
comes most dillicult to observe it. lor it 
gets between the Earth and the Sun and 
shows as its daik side. We are able to 
have a look at the illuminated side ol this 
planet only when it is fast mo.nng away 
from us. Besides, Venus is so thickly 
covered with must that even the most jwmei- 
ful telescopes are hardly able to penetiate 
to its surface. 

Because of the elusive natuie ol Venus, 
the character of its rotation is still a niy.s- 
tery. The Italian scientist, Schiaparelli, 
put forward the theoiy that this cUnuly 
planet always keeps one and the same s'de 
turned towards the Sun This would me m. 
that its period of rotation is the same as 
its orbital revolution, oi in terms of our 
time—is equivalent to 1!24 days l(i hours 4{> 
minutes. Many scientists conlimie to main¬ 
tain this point of view. 

There have been other theories too 
Arustarkh Relopolskv, a Russion asiiono- 
mer, concluded, on the basis ol bis speclio- 
graphic .studies at the Pulkovo Obsoivatnry 
between 1903 and 1911, that the peiiocl of 
rotation of Venus was 34.') hours 

Difference In Temperature 

As Schiaparelli claim.s. li one hemi¬ 
sphere of ;ne planet always laces the Sun 
while the olhei is always daik, it wou'J 
mean that there' was a great tempf*iatu ' 
difference between the two hemispheres 
and that hiuiieanes blew constantly. 

The latest astionomical tindings, how¬ 
ever, do not beai out this hypothesus. 
Radiometric studies have shown tha. the 
temperature of the ‘day.sidc’ of Venus is 
40'*—SO'C and that of the ‘mght-sido’-- 
23°C. The gap is not too wide, and would 
suggest that one and the same side of Venus 
does not remain turned towards the Sun 
the whole time. 

In 1956 astronomer J. Kraus, of the 
University of Ohio (U.S.A.), established that 
VentLS is a source of powerful radiation in 
the ll-metre waveband. Radiation inten¬ 


sity varies within a period of 13 days. Con¬ 
sidering this phenomenon in conjunction 
with the Earth's period of xotalion, it is 
possible to arrive at the conclusion that the 
period of rotation of Venus is approximate¬ 
ly 22 hrs. 17 mm., almost equivalent to that 
of the Earth. In this respect Venus is simi- 
lai to our planei. What about other as¬ 
pects'? 

It has long been known that the two 
planets are very similar in mass and 
volume. The diamelor of Venus is 12,600 
kill., only 160 km. less than that of the 
Earth. 11s mass is 0.82 of the Ea..th’s and 
its density 0.84 of the Earth’s. 

Winter And Summer Too? 

Di. K. Kiiioei, an Aineiicaii aalrono- 
mer, succeeded m dctei mining the poles ot 
the planet and lionce the inclination ot the 
Equal«)i to its oibit. This proved to be 32‘. 
V. Ezeisky, a Kharkov astionomei, has 
studied the disliibution ot ihc bands ol 
biightncss on the di.se ol Venus, lie found 
out that Ihtse undeigo legulai cnanges and 
the only explanation of this could be sea- 
.sonal vaiiations. When Ezersky began 
calculating the iiielinalion ol the Equator, 
which could explain the peiiodicity ol the 
seasoms. his linal ligine coincided pieci.sely 
with that lound by Kuipei—32 . The 
inclination of the plane ol the Eailh's Equa¬ 
tor IS a little over 23’ 

One of the most interesting pioblems in 
the study of Venus is the “marine prob¬ 
lem”. Ale there seas and oceans on the 
Venus? Until recently many astronomers 
did not believe it possible owing to the fact 
that a large amount of carbon dioxide exists 
in the atmosphere of Venus. It was thought 
that if big open expanses of water existed 
on the surface of the planet, carbon dioxide 
would be rapidly dissolved in the water. 
Then the atmosphere would in a geologi¬ 
cally brief time be cleansed of the gas 
which, however, is still observed there. By 
the way, the same argument has been ad¬ 
vanced against the theory that there is 
vegetation on "Venus. 

Based on a photometric study of the 
planet. Academician N. Barabashev, a 
Ukrainian astronomer, arrived at the con¬ 
clusion, in 1949, that the greater part of 
Venus, if not its entire su^ace, is covered 
by oceans. 
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He noticed that the planet was sending 
)ut sunflashes which is possible only if the 
lashes are produced by the clouds veiling 
Venus, let us say, either because of the pre- 
jence of ice crystals in them, just as in our 
ligh cumulus clouds, or because the sun¬ 
beams are reflected from a large expanse oi' 
water. It is possible that both these causes 
operate at the same time. 

Atmosphere 

A very important aspect of the study of 
Venus is the composition of its atmospheie. 
The talk about the physical similarity of tlic 
two planets is pointless if it is established 
that Venus has an atmosphere which can¬ 
not support life. Until recently the major¬ 
ity of scientists believed on the strengih of 
spoctrographic studies that to all intents 
and purposes the planet had no oxygen. 

At any rate, the upper layers of the at¬ 
mosphere (its siratospnere) consists almost 
entirely of carbon dioxide. The oxygon 
content there is at the most a thousandth 
part of what it is the iiarlh’s atmosphere. 

Not loi^g ago Nikolai Kozyiov, a Soviet 
astronomer, discoveied in the specinmi of 
the atmospnere ol our iicigiibour an absorp- 
ti(;ii briid caused by the presence of some 
unknown organic molecule. It has been 
established that this molecule exists in the 
atmosphere of the Earth. Could not this 
coiiieidonce prove at least some similarity 
between the atmosphere of Venus and the 
Earth? 

Barabashev thinks it quite possible. 
“There would be nothing surprising,” he 
states, “in oxygen staying below the cloud 
layer, immediately above the surface. True 
carbon dioxide is heavier than oxygen, but 
even on the Earth this heavier gas rises with 
the streams of warm air and remains at a 
higher level than the lighter gases,” 

As for Venus, the heat of the Sun is felt 
twice as strongly there and the same ten¬ 
dency might be even more pronounced on 
that planet. Also conducive to the same 
result w’ould, it seems, be the fact that 
Venus has a magnetic field with an intensity 
approximately five-fold that of the Earth’s, 
end carbon dioxide, which is diamagnetic, 
would to a certain degree be repulsed by it. 

As for the temperature on Venus, the 
theory has been adA anceeJ that it possesses 
strong reflecting properties, and that the 
temperature of its surface is on the average 


approximately 11°. If this is so, then in this 
respect too Venus is very similar to our 
planet. 

The study of Venus is still going 'on, 
and it is premature to draw any final con¬ 
clusions about the conditions existing on its • 
surface. However, the ideas now being for- 
.mulated by scientists difler greatly from 
those that prevailed until recently. . And if 
it should turn out that from the point of 
view of its conditions, Venus, rather than 
Mars, is the first cousin to the Earth, we 
shall not be greatly surprised. 


—"One might say that if the profes¬ 
sional scientist who can make a measure¬ 
ment accurately is w'orth his weight in lead, 
and if the scientist who can improve the 
method of measurement is worth his'weight 
in silver, the scientist who can show that 
the measurement isn’t necessary at all is 
worth his weight in gold.” 

—Prof. T.L. Cottrell 
* # * 

Charactci- is like a tree and reputation 
like its shadow. The shadow is what we 
think of it; the tree is the real thing. 

—Abraham Lincoln 

k * * 

“The central fact which dominates the 
iKudzon of the’ lllUO's is that it has now be-< 
come technically possible to eliminate 
poverty and create a woidd of plenty by 
the end of this cenluiy. What is short is 
not the physical supply of material resour¬ 
ces in any given country, the real question 
is whether the skills of a society and its ca-* 
pacily to organise itself for producing 
plenty are sufficiently advanced.” 

—Andrew Shonfield 

« « -X- 

“In this age of the worship of material 
possessions, we are all staived of the things! 
which appeal only to the mind and the 
heart, and have no ulterior motive. Adver¬ 
tisements, politicians, newspapers, people 
with axes to grind, bombard our minds 
pei'pelually because they want us to think 
and feel along certain lines. What a relief 
it is simply to stand in a park and hear a 
young man playing the music he loves—and 
there bo no profit in it but a mysterious 
lightening of the heart, and a memory to 
take away."—Roseaiary Timperley 




Frogmen Farmers Of The Sea Bed 

By E. R. Yarhaiti. F.R GS. 


The biggest problem with which man 
is faced is how to feed the world’s multi¬ 
plying millions. These* have now' reached 
the enormous total of 2,900 million, and 
, every thi-ee seconds another two mouths 
have to be filled. By the end of the cen¬ 
tury the w'orld's population is likely to be 
around 6,000 million, double what it is to¬ 
day. 

Many scientists believe man will be 
forced to turn to the oceans for sustenance 
in far greater measure than at present. 
They see in them an ine.\haustiblc laidei' 
capable of providing a signilicant part of 
the food needs of futuie generations. 

If comparative size is anything to go 
by, the food potential of the oceans is, in¬ 
deed, enormous: whereas the Idtal land 
area of the world is only about 56 million 
square miles, that of the ocean covers HI 
million. At the present time, however, the 
food yields of land and water are very 
much weighted towards the former. The 
world’s fishing fleeLs land annually a catch 
amounting to something of the order of 1« 
million tons of edible li.sh. But the world’s 
harvest of wheal alone, the primaiy food 
grain, is 250 million tons. Yet the food 
potential of every acre of ocean is probably 
greater than that of an acre of land. Thi.s 
potential W’ill be reali.sed only w’hen the 
fish crop is “cultivated" just like land crops, 
and various species protected against their 
enemies. It may be oo.ssibie also to feiti- 
lize sheltered carts of the seas in order to 
increase the yield of fish. 

Reaping the Ocean's Harvests 

The primary source of food for the de¬ 
nizens of ‘he ocean is plankton, a vast, liv¬ 
ing, drifting mass of marine plants and ani¬ 
mals, .some of minute size. Scientists e.sti- 
male that a typical plankton-producing area 
may yield four thousand tons of vegetable 
matter per square mile annually. This 
compares with 700 or 800 tons a year to a 
square mile of good w'hcal land. Tlie food 
value of plankton is high, on the average 
59 per cent protein, 20 per cent caibohy- 
drate, and seven per cent fat. Rut fish are 
poor converters of this into food loi’ man. 
Scientists in the United Stales carried out 
studies leading to the conclusion that only 
one pound of fish per, acre w'as produced 
for every 88 lb. per acre of plankton. How¬ 


ever, 278 lb. of fish were extracted from 
each acre, a not inconsiderable figure when 
compared with beef production on good 
pa.sturc, some 800 lb. per acre. 

Professor Sir Alisicr Lardy, F.R.S., of 
Oxfoid University, recently addressed the 
Briti.sh Associulion on this vitally import¬ 
ant .subject of exploiting the oceans for 
food, lie said lishii rmen of the future may 
be frogmen working tractor trawls sent 
down Irom parent ships above. He believes 
that one tlay liie sea may be treated like a 
farm. In the same way us the land is now 
harrowed and rolled in addition to the 
crops being reaped, .so will be the sea, in a 
century’s time. Eventually li.shermcn will 
pull devices over the sea floor in order to 
weed out creatures that take food from 
more valuable edible fish. It is calculated 
that if only a (juartor of .sueh pests were 
eliminated, a given area could be made to 
support 10 limes the quantity of fish it did 
originally. 

Before sucli a desirable slate of affairs 
becomes general tiiroijghout the world, a 
good deal must be leaj ut about the oceans. 
Scientists must lind out much moie about 
plankton, for instance, how many plants, 
tiny crustaceans anti so on live in a parti¬ 
cular area: how many fish there arc in speci¬ 
fied waters; how rapidly they reproduce; 
how much of the energy of .-junlight is cap¬ 
tured by the plants and what fraction re¬ 
mains trapped in the animals. Th'e richest 
plankton in any of the world's oceans is that 
found just on the borders of the polar seas, 
in the regions of meUing ice. In the south 
this is the haunt of the world's most numer¬ 
ous whales. Generally, temperate and cold 
seas are abundant in plankton, warm or 
tropical .seas being relatively poor. Among 
the Crustacea many species form the food of 
fish commonly eati'ii by man—herrings, pil¬ 
chards. spj’ats, hake, and so on—and arc so 
abundant that if required, sufficiently large 
quantities could be withdrawn for human 
consumption by using fine nets. 

Deserts and Pastures of the Seas 

The scientists also want to find out why 
certain parts of the ocean ai’e rich green 
pastures wffiile others are virtually deserts. 
American research workers report that the 
open sea has a limited fertile area cau^d 
by the breaking waves (vertical circulation^ 
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which plough up the nutrients, or food 
substances, from deep water to the sunlit 
surface zone. Desert areas exist because 
certain ocean regions do not have the bene¬ 
fit of this fertilizing process and there is too 
little plant life to .support much animal 
life. These de.sert parts of the ocean could 
become green pastures, Ihe researchers sug¬ 
gest, if the deep wnterr, conlaining dissolved 
nutrients could be urtifkially induced to 
rise to the sunlit surtacc to fertilize the 
water. For example, a nuclear reactor plac¬ 
ed at the sea bolhtm would warm Ihe water 
around il. This warmed water would rise 
and cany the nulrients with it to the sur¬ 
face, creating a fertile an;a. 

This re.search. incidentally, ca.sl.s light 
on the question a*^ to how a deep-sea fish, 
such as cod. inluihitiiig dark parts of the 
ocean, obtains sttaes of sunlight, which 
charge its oil with Vitamins A and D. The 
cod feeds on the .siiuid, which in turn feeds 
on plankton, which po'iei-se.s in ma.ked 
degree the power to ah.sorb sunlight. Thus 
the light is earrif'd to the ocean bed, to be 
recovered by the cod. So that cod ii^'cr oil 
is, almost lilerallv. botth'd sunlight. 

Professor Hard} is of the opinion that 
the open oceaus a tv far loo big to be ferti¬ 
lized or manured with phosphates, but there 
are considerable possibilities of increasing 
the pi’oduction of sea food by eullivaling 
the edges of the .sea, parMcidarly areas par¬ 
tially enclo.sed by land. ;iuli .'\s bays, eslua- 
rie.s, lagoons and channel;, proti’cled from 
the open .seas oy barriers c f islands. The 
quantity and quality of such species as oys¬ 
ters and clams could be increased under 
controlled environmental conditions by en¬ 
closing these inner waters with dykes. 
Scientists believe that this w’ould re.sull in 
a much higher production of animal protein 
per acre than is obtained even on enriched 
farmland. Coastal waters have been farm¬ 
ed for centuries in a few regions, notably 
south-east Asia, and more recently in Nor¬ 
way. Greater improvements could be made, 
however, if modern technology were 
brought to bear on devising economical 
fertilizers; on developing methods of con¬ 
trolling predators, paiasites and diseases; 
and on the production of particular strains 
of organi.sms to be cultivated. 

Mortality Rate of Mackerel 

It is certain that if the yield of the 
fisefing j[g ip ijs raisg^j lisfa stock will feaxe 


to be protected from its enemies. The 
average mortality rate of a fish like the 
mackerel, to quote only one species, is in¬ 
credibly high. It is reckoned that fewer 
than 10 in each million survive to reach a 
two-inch growth. Professor Hardy said 
that the hope of adding to fish stocks had 
been increased i-ecently by the successful 
rearing of young plaice in nursci-y tanks 
until they were past the stage at which the 
highest mortality occurs. Ways have also 
been devised of transplanting millions of 
young fish from one area to another by us¬ 
ing ships with specially-fitted tanks. This 
could yield a handsome profit to the indus¬ 
try, but such farming has not been possible 
yet. because no one nation wdshes to put in 
the capital when all other nations are reap¬ 
ing the benefit. Profes.sor Hardy looks for- 
w'ard to the time when mutual need will 
bring closer co-opci’ation. 

One succinct fact sums up the necessity 
of research in the sphere of sea farming. 
According to experks, the “science” of fish¬ 
ing to-day has a .standard equivalent only 
to the level of agriculture in the year 1700. 

(UNESCO) 


Teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 

(Continued from page 432) 
identity. The relation between God and 
the individual soul is that if the individual 
shatters the chains of egotism and melts 
into the ocean of humanity he shares its 
dignity; on the other hand if he feels that 
he is something, he sets up a barrier bet- 
w'een God and himself.to cease feel¬ 

ing that we are something is to become one 
with God.” 

Thi.s great truth, the fundamental 
unity of all life, a principle far higher than 
that of the more brotherhood of man, 
makes man not the lord but servant of 
God’s creation. The unity of soul and its 
nature lead to another conclusion of great 
significance to his philosophy. The soul is 
the Godhead within man; it is self-acting; 
it persists even after death; its existence 
does not depend upon the physical body. 
Hence whatever happens to one body must 
affect the whole of matter and the whole of 
spirit. That is why if one man gains spiri¬ 
tuality, the whole world gains with him, 
and if one man fails, the whole v/crld falls 
to that extent. 




TIE STATE IIIMIS TIE WIITEI 


The modern Indian writer, imlike his 
predecessor, can aspire to a number of in¬ 
centives as well as appreciation and recog¬ 
nition under Stale auspices. Among these, 
the annual awards given by the Sahitya 
Akademi to works of outstanding merit in 
Indian languages have come to occupy a 
unique position. 

Not only the award (a cash priyo of 
Rs. 5,000) confers on the w'lilcr a coveted 
national honour but also attracts the atten¬ 
tion of literary men and lover.s of litera¬ 
ture from other parts of the country to his 
ci’eation. 

At a simple function in New Delhi on 
March 26, 1961, nine leading wi iters i\'eiv- 
ed the awards for 1960 at tiie hands oi Shi i 
Jawaharlal Nehru, President ol Ihf Aka¬ 
demi and an eminent author whose wiit- 
ings are distinguished by an elevated lite¬ 
rary style no less than the message they 
convey. 

The books for which the awards wcie 
given relate to the period 1957 to 195J». 
Works in 16 languages—-14 languages men¬ 
tioned m the Con.slilut ion plus linglish and 
Sindhi—are eligible for the honour. So lai 
46 literary crealioiis in ditreivnt languages 
have been thus honoured. 

The Sahitya Akademi, uiu* ol the three 
national bodies set up by the tJovernineni 
of India to promote activities in the lealm 
of literature and the arts, provides a loruin 
for men of letteis in Indi-m languages to 
come together and undeisland the cunenls 
and trends in then respective literature. 

The absence of such a foriun was felt 
for a long lime. Despite the similarity ni 
the background and the experience of w. it¬ 
ers in India comparatively little is km.wn 
about the literary achicvcmi'nls in one Ir.n 
guage by readers in other languages. Even 
the educated and the literary elite are 
often unaware of the literaiy trends and 
the creative activity in other languages 
save a few outstanding names. No doubt 
efforts have been made by individuals -tnd 
some organised bodies from time to time 
to present the be.st in the literature of othm 
languages in translations. 

One of the important activities of the 
Sahitya Akademi is to present lit era vy 
works from different languages to the large 
Indian readership as a whole. Efforts in 
this held are publications like “Contem¬ 


porary Indian Literature”, a symposium in 
English on the contemporary literature of 
the major languages; “Contemporary 
Indian Short Stones”, being a collection of 
select short stoiies translated into English; 
and “Bharatiya Kavila”. The last named 
is a senes of collections of poems from 
different languages transliterated in the 
Devanagri script and translated into Hindi. 

At the same time moie than I'K) Indian 
and foreign cla.ssics huve been traiislaled 
into different Indian languages. Critical 
editions of Kabda.sa’s vvoik.s aic on the 
publication schedule of the Akademi. 
Anthologies of literature in Indian langu¬ 
ages are also included in the future publi¬ 
cation programme. 

The annual aw'ards of the Akademi pro¬ 
vide a fillip to llic growth ol Indian litera¬ 
ture and promote high standards of crea¬ 
tive w'riting 

This year’s awaids have pone to: 

Kangrechar Kanehiyali ISa’dat (Assa¬ 
mese) by Shri Benudhar Sharma (b. 1696) 
who has made his mark as an e.ssayist, bio- 
gra})her and historian The present wwk 
IS an account of the role of Assam in the 
freedom movement, and puvticularly of hus 
own village, Chaimg, which w^as one of the 
impoitanl centres ef political aclivdly in 
those days Wiitton in chaste prose, the 
work is as remarkable for its lileraiy qUiil- 
ity as for its historical inl^'iest. 

The Guide (Englisti) by Mini R. K. 
Nai’ayan vb, 1906) who is well krowm in 
India and abroad as a nov'olisl and short 
story w’riter of distinction. The Guide 
deals w’ilh a pattern of life in Malgudi, a 
dear little place somewhere in South India, 
familiar to all readers of Narayan’s other 
iioveLs. iMalgudi is located in no map of 
l.idia and therefore may b-' found cveiy- 
whore. The author's gift of characterisa¬ 
tion and vivid descriptions, his delicate 
humour and keen sense of iiony, free of 
bitterness or morbidity, make th'S bock as 
delightful as it is stimulating. 

Sharvilak- (Guiarali) by Shri Rasiklal 
Parikh (b. 1897) well-known Gujarati play¬ 
wright Vv’ho has made significant contribu¬ 
tion to the Gujarati diama and stage. Shar¬ 
vilak is a five-act play with its theme 
drawn from two Sanskrit classics; Mricb- 
chhakatika and Daridrarharudatta. He has 
treated the plot in an entirely new way, 
ihus making it an original creative work. 
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Kala Aur Burha Chand (Hindi) by Shri 
Sumitranandan Pant (b. 1900), eminent 
Hindi poet and one of the leaders of the 
Chhayavad school of Hindi poetry. This is 
a collection of Shri Pant’s latest poems in 
which he has boldly experimented with 
new modes of expression and has given 
voice to a new spirit of hope and transfor¬ 
mation, Mainly concerned with man’s spiri¬ 
tual quest and his moral and aesthetic 
aspirations, these poems seek to convey 
glimp.ses of a beyond w'hich is always there 
and yet not hero. 

Dyara Prithivi (Kannada) by Shri V. 
K. Gokak alhs Vinayak (b. 1.909). distin¬ 
guished poet, jilayw'r'ght and critic. Dyava 
Prithivi is fi collection of two long poems 
Neerada and llagita. The lirst is a symbols 
picture of the cloud as v (weed liom the 
earth, and the second an equally symbolic 
view of the earth as seen from the sky. 
The twfi poems together present the poet's 
conception of man’s evolution and his 
future. 

Sundarikaluin Sundaraiimaruin (Mala- 
yalaei) by Shn P. C. Kuttikrishnan, alias 
Uroob (b. 1915 1 , a leading novelist and 
short .story wiiU-r in his language. The 
work is a novel ilejiicling the social life in 
Malabar dunn;; ih(‘ pciiod between the Iwo 
world w ars. Th^- aidhor has given i.n accur¬ 
ate pictuie of ;i socuMy 'u li;insition and has 
brought out vividly .ind with the help of a 
large nupibci of chai.iders. di.-evn wi^h 
skill and conviction, Hv' juxtaposition o* 
ancient forces in l.'cav with tiie emcigoncc 
of new incentives of progress. 

Yayali (Marathi) by Shi i V. S. Khande- 
kar (b. 1898), one ol the foremost writei's ol 
fiction in Maiathi, Yayati is Khandekar's 
latest novel and re-lells the age-old story 
of the mythological King Yayali v'ho in hi.s 
longing for eternal youth sought to borrow' 
the vitality of hi.s own son. The author has 
given this traditional tale a new lueaning 
and significance, highly relevant m th" 
context of life today. Tf Yayati stands for 
man’s incessant pursuit of his de.s'res, Kaeh 
represents his search for intellectual joy 
and the power to make humanity happy. 

Natyasastramu (Telugu) by Shri 
Ponangi Sriram Appa Ravii (b. 1928) a dis¬ 
tinguished playwright. The award v.'umng 
work .s a complete translation of Bhaiats’s 
Ndtya.shastra and Abhinavaguota’s com¬ 
mentary. on it, the first o( its feind in Telugu, 
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The work is more than a mere translation. 
The author has taken great pains to make 
the work comprehensive by giving copious 
notes and cross references from various 
other sources, besides, attempting a compa¬ 
rative study of the Western and Indian 
dramaturgy. 

Gul-i-Naghma (Urdu) by Shri Raghu- 
pati Sahai, alias Firaq Gorakhpuri (b. 1896) 
a leading poet of Urdu. This is the latcgt 
collection of the poet's w'orks and represents 
the creative achievement of a life-time.. 
Here are put together those ghazals, nazams 
and rubaiyat of the poet which have won 
him wide popularity in Urdu literature and 
have inflin'need, not a litth', the modern 
trends in Urdu poetry. 


“Theie aie lots of new’ developments in 
my line of lei^eaich. One, lor exmaple, in 
comparative chairmanity. This is the study 
of how difleient tjpes of chairmen get theii 
ow'ii way by dilfcient methods. One I’ll 
instance is corifusioiusni. The coiilusionist 
chaiiinan is one who allow's all members to 
talk simuhaivou.sly on any topic for 
tw^enty-fivc minutes, anti ihen at the end 
of rt .say;: “Well we .-ill .seem to be agreed 
on item two-v'c'II n iw -nis^ on it) item 
till 00 .''-Prof. Norlhcote Parkinson 

y -K )( 

The three pnnioses t-f d ubes are to 
keep out the weather, to attraet other peo- 
j)le, and to establish yoiu position in so¬ 
ciety. Even the sweetest or most intellec¬ 
tual of viomen, when she chooses hoi' 
autumn suit, is dt'inoinl rating .‘•omcthing or 
other. 

# * « 

There is nothing so degrading as the 
coastant anxiety aboiU one’s means of 
livelihood. I have nothine, but contempt 
for the people "'ho dnsni'--'* rnoney They 
are bypvocrites or fools li^oney is like the 
sixth sense, without which you cannot make 
a complete use of the other five. 

—Somerset Maugham 
» * * 

—“An assurance that ultimate values 
of goodness and beauty can never be shaken 
by the inirf.uit of truth, wheiever it may 
lead, is perhaps the sien of a robuster faith 
than is .Uiown bv recoil frr ni every new’ and 
seemingly disturbing fact.” 

-rSir Cyril Ilinshclwood 



Economic Cooperation Between USSR And India 


India and the USSR have concluded 
long-term agreements on economic and 
technical cooperation in the construction oi' 
large industrial and othcj- projects in India. 
These agreements involve a sum of 4.3 bil¬ 
lion rupees including 3.8 billion rupees in 
the shape of long-term civdits. 

Bhilai Works: One of the main projects 
built with Soviet aid i.s the Bhilai iron and 
steel work.s. The construction of this works 
has created the prerecjuisites for the estab¬ 
lishment of a powerful nu'tallurgicdl indu.s- 
‘try in the public sector. The construction 
of the Bhilai works was carried out in re¬ 
cord time, and the rated capacities of the 
coke and chemical plants, blast funiaces, 
open heal ths and rolling mills were reaciied 
quickly and elliciently. 

In the course of the conslrucUon of the 
works, and later during its operation, tlie 
Soviet specialists working at Bhilai shared 
their knowledge and experience with their 
Indian colleagues. As a result, thou.sand.s 
of Indian engineers and woi kers have been 
trained on the spot. On February 4, IDf)!!, 
the first blast furnace of the Bhilai plant 
was commi.ssioncd. 

The construction of ihe Bhilai plant i.s 
over and it is alieady engaged in full-scale 
production. From the lime the first unils 
of the plant were comnii.ssioned tc the end 
of January, 191)1. the Bhila' works has pro¬ 
duced 1,148,000 tons of coke, 1,0.'35,000 tonsi 
of pig iron, 398.000 Ions of steel. 3117.000 
tons of merchant steel, 3,081,000 Ions of iron 
ore and 74(5,000 tons of lime.slone. Besides, 
a number of chenvi.il by-products too have 
come off the plant in large quantities. The 
fact that all the unils of the plant have 
been commissioned, and are Umetioning rdi- 
cienlly, ensure- the .smooth and uninter¬ 
rupted operation of (he plant at its rated 
capacity. 

Aid for India’s Oil Industry: In order 
to meet India’s growing rcqnirernenis of oil 
without having to rely on inipciris, and save 
colossal amounts of foreign exchange, the 
Government of India di-eided, a feu years 
Wk, to start oil and gas exploration in Lho 
public sector. 

In 1958, with the help of Soviet special¬ 
ists employing Soviet equipment, an oil 
field w’as di.scovered at Cambay, the reserve., 
of which are estimaleel to bo 20 million 
tons. The search for liquid fuel yiolde' 
tesuli when |a MQ large, degosils 


of high-quality oil, estimated at 50-55 mil¬ 
lion tons, were discovered at Ankleshwar. 
Besides, oil prospecting in the area of 
Rudrasagar, Assam, has shown promising 
results. The discovery of rich oil fields in 
India, as a consequence of fruitful co-ope¬ 
ration between the two countries in this 
sphere, has made it possible to start the 
construction, with Soviet aid, of a largo 
stale refinery at Burauni with the capacity 
of 3 million tons of crude oil per year. In 
order to promote and strengthen the co¬ 
operation between the two countries in this 
sphere, an agreement was signed, on June 
1(), 19(5(1, under which India will receive 
technical aid from the Soviet Union in the 
exploration and produclion of oil and gas. 
The total value of (his aid is e.stimaled to 
be 330 million rupees. 

Heavy Machine-Building Plant: The 

scope of Soviet aid to India in the field of 
engineering industry has grown consider¬ 
ably in recent years. The construction, 
with Soviet aid. of the first heavy machine- 
building plant at Ranchi will be of para¬ 
mount importance to the Indian economy, 
as it •w'ili lay the fouiulatiori for a powerful 
heavy machine-building industry in India. 
This plan1 will mariufacUire diver.se and 
mosl up-to-date machinery. It will have 
the rated capacity of 80,000 tons of finished 
machinery per year. The multi-purpose 
characler of this plant and its equipment 
will make it possible to manufacture here 
all kinds of heavy machinery for use in 
the iron and .slecl indu.stry, cok(> oven 
and chemical by-products couiDmont, blast, 
furnace, steel-making, O’ushing and grind¬ 
ing. rolling mill, mining and prc.ss-rolling 
equipment, excavators, heavy oil drilling 
rigs, spare parts and various kinds of parts 
for heavy machinei-y and installations. 
Needless io sav. this plant will be the first • 
of its kmd in India. 

Coal-Mining Machinerv Plant: The 

Soviet Union is also moviding aid for the 
construction of the coal-mining machinery 
plant at f)urganur' with the capacity of 
45,000 tons of finished machinery per year. 
The plant—the first stale coal mining 
machinery plant in India—will be of vital 
imporlanc’e for the mechanisation of coal 
mines in India; the equipment produced at 
the plant will make it possible to mechanise 
the extraction of coal to the extent of 
abouji g million iop a yea£-- wki(& it id- 
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most equal to the annual increase m the 
output of coal under the Third Five-Year 
Plan. 

Heavy Electrical Plant; The construc¬ 
tion of a hoavy electrical enginoeruif; plant 
with Soviet assisldiice will be ot vital im- 
poitance to India’s national economy. The 
plant will manulacluie lai{,c electiical 
machines loi metalkuj'ical, enKineeiing, 
mining and olhc'i plant- As. M’’ Mamibha' 
Shah. India's Minetei ol ludusliy, slated, 
the output ol tlii ‘1 plant, togethei wiih the 
output ol two other plants winch are being 
built w'lth the help ol the tJ K and Czecho* 
Slovakia, would meet (i()-6i'< ol India'•; le- 
quiremenls o( heavy electiical eiiuipinent 
in the Thud Five Veai Plan pei lod 

Precision lastrumcnts Factory: The 
consliuction of the piecision m.stiument.s 
factoiy, envisaged in the agieemont signed 
on Februaiy 12, 19()(). wull enable India to 
lake the first steps in setting up a modem 
insl 1 umenl-makmg indusl i y 

Electrical Power Plants: Auoiliei 
spheie in v\hich the So\u.t Union is helping 
India is the consti action ol pos\ci plants. 
Tilt theiuial powei stalion at Ncyveli, Mad¬ 
ras. will have a cajiacity ol 4<)0,UIH) Uw' and, 
since il will be using cheap lignite luel 
locally available, wilt be able to geneiatc 
elecli iCity at a veiy low c-ist 'i’he two 
othci the mat powei plants at Ooia in U P.. 
and at Koihj m M P. with the capacity ol 
2)0.()0() kw’ and 2tl(),()(IU kw. lo.spectively 
will aiignient Uic powei leaouices ol India, 
and will make it possible to supply electii- 
city to a huge uun bei ol industnal eiitei- 
piLses as will as to uibaii and iu)<il cen- 
tios. 

Phartnaceutical Industry: The Soviet 
Union is al.so helping India lo set up a 
modern jiharnuceulical indusliy It luia 
given a ciedil ot 9.‘5 million rupees to en¬ 
able India to set up loui laige plants in the 
public sectoi foi pioducmg essential dines 
One ol these—the antibiotics plants wulh 
the capacity of 300 tons of pioducts every 
year—will be set uo at Rishikesh, Hardwai, 
another—the synthetic chemical phar¬ 
maceutical plant with the annual capacity 
of 850 tons—will be established at Sanal- 
nagar. The phyto-chenucal unit at llunai 
in Kerala, with the capacity of 76 4 ton,. 
Will manufacture drugs from medicinal 
plants. The main surgical instruments 
plants, having a tocal annual capacity of 
2.5 million instruments, will be established 
at Madras. 


It IS expected that with the implemen¬ 
tation of these schemes, the regular and 
constant supply of essential drugs at rea- 
.soiiable puces will be assured. It may be 
noted here in this connection that the optw 
cal glass liU’loiy with the annual capacity 
of 300 Ions—the first of its kind iii India— 
IS also b ing built with Soviet aid. 

Bombay institute of Technology: The 
Jnstilule ol Technology at Bombay is gett¬ 
ing lice technical assistance Irom the 
DrtSK both diicctly as well as through the 
UNEhCtJ. Tne Soviet Union is providing 
e<iuipineiit lo ihe Institute and is also sen¬ 
ding its lei-tuu‘is and piolessois to work on 
Its stall. 

Suratgarh Farm: Thi' Central Mecha- 
ni.sed Faim at Suialgaih, .set up m 1956 
W’lth tiic agiicultuiul inai-hineiy and equip- 
iiieiil piesented by the Soviet Government 
to the Goveuimeiit ol India, has made 
giiuit headway in the leclamation of barren 
land and is h’li vesting stable, high yields of 
ihc main aguculluial ciops At piesent 
the eomstiuclion ol the Faim’s workshops, 
the 'sjuipment loi winch loo was piesented 
by the Soviet Govemnienl, is ncaiing com¬ 
pletion. 

Si\ New Piojecls: Apait liom the pio- 
jeets mentioned above, six moie projects, 
eov’eied by the .igiLtsiieiil .-.igtied on Feb- 
luaiy 21, 1961 at New Delhi, aie to be 
launched with Soviet help 

The piojects ue a ir,(),()l)l) kw hyd^o- 
powei station at the right bank ol the 
Bhakia wuh loui 120.00(1 kw. tuibines; an 
oil lefiiviy 111 Gujeiat w’hich will process 
two inillioii tons ol crud" oil into iuel per 
voai. touethei w'lth a powei stalion lor the 
ielinei>; a coking coal die.ssing plants with 
an annual capacity ol thiee million tons 
of coal in Rihai: a leliacioiies plants near 
Bhilni with an annual capacity of some 
]2.'),000 tons of magnesite and •iic-clay pro¬ 
ducts, the jnospecling and I'xtraction of 
oil and gas by the State Oil and Gas Com- 
rai.ssiori in Cambay. Ankleshwar and other 
places, as well as the draw'ing-up of a 
technical-economic leporl foi building a 
compressor and pump engineering works. 

This agieement. which coveis all-round 
tei'hn'c il cissislance in building these six 
majoi projects like the previous agree¬ 
ments, is of great impoitance for India’s 
industrialisation and the fulfilment of her 
Third Five-Year Plait. 



Q. “Though God Iraiihccuds ihe intel¬ 
lect, II is pussiole lu reason oui tuc existence 
oi God 10 a liiniied extent." Ampliij/ tins 
statement or' Gauuhiji. 

Ans. That whicn is bo^und reason is 
surely not uiueasonaole. lu ask unybouy 
to believe witnout proui v/iiat is cupaoie oi 
prool' would ue uiuoasouaoie. i^ui lor an 
expericnceu peisou to ask unolncr to be¬ 
lieve Without being able to prove that tnere 
IS God IS humbly lo conlcss ms limitations 
and to ask anotner to accept m laitri tne 
statement ol his experience...wiliiout lailh 
this world would come lo naught in a 
moment. 

Gandhiji coiisideis the senses and rea¬ 
soning as inadequate media ol apprehend¬ 
ing the Absolute Kealily. God, he says, 
“Is indescribable, mcoiiceivabie and im¬ 
measurable.” God transcends the .sense.s 
and the intellect. "We must ever lail lo 
perceive Him through the senses because lie 
IS beyond them. We can loci Him, i! wo 
will but wilhdiaw ourselves from the 
senses. The divine music is ince.ssanlly 
going on within ourselves, but the loud 
senses drown tne delicate music.” “The 
intellect, if anything, acts as a barritr.” 

But though God transcends the intel¬ 
lect, it is poisibie lo reason out the exist¬ 
ence of God to a limited extent. What 
Gandhji means by this statement seems to 
be that though intellect has its limitations, 
it leave; us free, as Kant also held, to 
believe in the existence of God. One ot the 
arguments that Gandhiji give.s is that the 
universe cannot be interpreted without 
postulating a iranscendetil reference. 

Moreover, the incdiod of religion, 
Gandhiji points out, is not iar dillerenl 
from that ol scienev. Scicntilic truths can 
be verified only by following the prescrip¬ 
tion given for cuiiiprehend.ng the facts 
which are taKen for granted. Thu.s wc 
cannot understand electricity except by the 
Galvanometer test. 

It i.s unneces.ss^y lo enter into a di.s- 
cussion of tho.se rea-ons. K-int has shown 
that understanding is* incapable of compre¬ 
hending the noumenal order and that all 


arguments employed lo prove the existence 
of God arc detective. Gandhiji himself 
believes that realization is impossible 
thiough the senses and reason. Ileason can 
only demonslvate the rationality of the con-* 
vietion about the existence ol God when 
tins conviction arises through faith. 

To sum up, Gandhiji insists that the 
Divine is the central irutn in man, that firm 
faith in Die Divinity oj' God is indispens¬ 
able for good life as well as lor the use of 
non-violeriec, resistance, and that other 
allegiances and obligations are binding inso¬ 
lar as tliey are consistent wiih the basic 
loyalty to truth. No one will, we hope, dis¬ 
pute that Gandhiji is exlrcmoly catholic, in 
ins coueeplion of God. God is to him only 
another name for the Koaiity. the Truth, 
the Haw, tlie Harmony that pervades the 
univer.se. Hi.-, view llial Ir.lief in God and 
soul is a matter of faith has liie support of 
saints and prophets. 

Q. “Though he sonietitnes uses the 
language of a Gaiidfn,ii is, In his ideas 
about God, extremely catholic.” Justily 
tills statement. 

Ans. We know how Gandhiji identifies 
God with Truth. He also identdics Him 
vvilli Hove, Ethics and Haw, Conscience, etc. 
God, he once said, is “faith in oneself multi¬ 
plied to the nth degree.” “Vou believe in 
some principle, elotlic it with life, and say 
that it is your God. . .1 should think it 
enough.” 

To Gandhiji there is no antithesis bet¬ 
ween God and man. The soul is the only 
reality in man as well as in the lower order 
of creation. It transcends time and space 
and undies all apparently separate exist- 
enls. ‘T believe ’, he writes, “in absolute 
oneness of God and therefore also of human¬ 
ity. What though we have many bodies we 
have but one soul." “I believe in advait 
I believe in the e.s.sential unity of man and 
for that matter of all that lives.” Gandhiji 
also subscribes to the belief that humar 
beings are working consciously or uncons 
ciously towards the realization of spirithai 
(Continued on page 427) 





BANISH FEAR OF FAILURE 

A sudden fi’ight sets ouv hearts beat¬ 
ing faster: our hair bristles: all our senses 
are alert. This animal reaction results in 
surplus energy being stored up for the 
emergency in which we shall have to fight 
or run. 

In the dark primeval forests, when pii- 
mitive man lived in caves, surrounded by 
ferocious animals, this alerting mechanism 
was his chief means of suivival. 

Our brains have now developed into 
complex structures of millions of cells cap¬ 
able of exchanging electrical 'mpulses a1 
the fantastic speed of five hundied pej- 
second. 

The human brain has become so eflici- 
ent that we can anticipate danger by a pro« 
cess of reasoning long before it occurs. 
However, if our imaginations are over sti¬ 
mulated, our roa.soning becomes faulty. We 
fear that our actions will result in failure. 
We are unable to take positive action. 

This is the fear that saps our confid¬ 
ence. Thif. is the fear we must banish. 

Recent brain ro.scarch tends to show 
that successful actions give a per.sonal 
boost to the feeling part of the bram. 7’hus 
the memory of a success will encourage us 
to repeat the success. We must use this 
fact to build up our confidence. Happy 
memories breed confidence. Let us kee{) 
the picture of our previous accomplishments 
always in our minds. 

Suppose there is a (.omplicated calcula¬ 
tion to be done. First, break the operation 
down into simple steps. Now, have a clear 
picture of their sequence before starling 
the work. A confused jumble of image.s 
ruins confidence. 

Also, we must have an interest in the 
thing we are doing. Find the fascinating 
aspects of the subject. 

Never pick up a textbook and try to 
read it straight through from start to finish. 
Rather turn over the pages gently until 
something arouses our curiosity. Without 
realising it, we are reading back through 


the book trying to pick up the threads. In 
no time many facts have been assimilated 
without any conscious ellort on our part. 

Many of us are afraid to tackle new 
and unfam.iliar paths of learning. We are 
convinced that our minds are incapable of 
steering us through the unknown territory. 

In a recent letter to a newspaper a 
lady said that television had given her a 
new interest in subjects w’hich she had 
thought were too difficult for her 1o tackle. 
The clear and logical presentation of the 
subjects on the screen had shown her that 
Ihey were not .so complicated after all. 
She had found a new confidence in her own 
ability and is attending evening classes 
several times a week. 

Trying to teach others to gain confid¬ 
ence in themselves will help to strengthen 
our own self-confidence. 

We should never allow mistakes to 
cast doubts concerning our ability. It is 
more logical to see them as a means for 
helping us to avoid future errors. 

Environment plays a great part in opr 
personal development. Being in the com¬ 
pany of intelligent people will help to m- 
crea.se your knowledge. You will find that 
really clever individuals are keen to talk 
about their own subject because they are 
interested in it. Romember that a good 
conversationalist is the man who can listen 
attentively to the other people. The ignor¬ 
amus never learns because he tries to do 
all the talking. 

Increase of knowledge will make your 
fear of failure diminish—rational thinking 
will banish it for over. 

(By V. C. Lamb in Psychology) 
* * * 

MY TIP FOR SUCCESSFUL STUDY 

For a brief while before I settle down 
to study a subject, I try to bring before my 
mind some cogent reasons why I really 
want to know about it. 

This helps a lot to make concentration 
and study more effective. 

I study with a pencil and lots of writ- 
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ing paper. As each selection is studied, 1 
write down what I can recall, proceeding 
thus until the allotted amount is covered. 

Then I go over the whole thing quick¬ 
ly, comparing my versions with the text, 
and noting especially any important ideas 
or facts omitted. 

Finally, I write my version of the whole 
section and leave it for a few days before 
going back to compare with the original. 
This entails a lot of activity, and I believe 
that just such movement enables mo to con¬ 
centrate better. 

1 find that planning my study and tim¬ 
ing myself is also a good way of helping 
concentration. Any tendency to idle, day¬ 
dream or go wool-gathering is guarded 
against by the lime-piece ticking on the 
tale reminding me to keep marching on 
with the task. 

Reading a stimulating passage from a 
favourite book or magazine is another way 
I use for getting into the mood for concen¬ 
tration and study. 

When you learn from experience that 
a good bout of concentration and study js 
good for you both mentally and physically, 
it is easier to get in the mood—(P.F.G., 
Londonderry, Northern Ireland.) 

A YEAR ago I had to sit for an exa¬ 
mination. To improve my ability to study 
and concentrate, I did two things. 

1 In setting out to correct my mistakes 
in studying and concentration, I did not 
make any cxcu.ses for myself. -I stopped 
grumbling. 

“The noise is terrible; the room is un¬ 
comfortable; the books are dull; the light 
is bad: the subject is uninteresting; the 
prospects of my passing are slim.” 

These, and other excuses, may have 
been the truth, but I realised that to im¬ 
prove my methods of studying and cor en- 
tration, my attitude had to be; “I am going 
to study and concentrate in spite of every 
distraction.” 

2. I found no difficulty in concentrating 
on what I really desired to know. The 
resistance and boredem came when I 
tackled examination subjects which requir¬ 
ed real mental effort. 

So to help myself study, I reminded 
myself of what I had to gain by passing 
this examination; increase in pay, more 


varied and interesting work, more self- 
confidence and self-respect. 

I was able to obtain twelfth place out 
of 125 candidates by using these two 
methods.— (Anthony Cini, Hamrnn, Malta.) 

1 HAVE found that making notes as I 
go along has helped me a great deal. 

Then when the actual study period is 
over, with my notes before me I write an 
essay on w'hat I've studied that day. 

1 find I’m able to remember far longer 
once I’ve written something down myself. 

I have also found 1 need absolute quiet 
and to be at peace within myself. So i pray 
a little at the beginning and this quietens 
me. 

Thus I am able to control my thoughts 
and give my entire attention to my lesson. 

Being certain of the goal in view makes 
it easier to concentrate, too.-- (Mrs. Winifred 
Malcolm, Livingston, Northern Rhodesia.) 

I HAVE always felt that I have every¬ 
thing except the determination to sit down 
and work with attention and concentration. 

So, a few months ago, I consulted some 
of the top ranking students that I know. I 
asked them for the secrets of efficient 
study. 

They gave me the following advice. 

1. Sit down with a strong intention to 
finish certain portions of study within a 
specified time. 

2. Imagine that you are facing an exa¬ 
mination daily, and work for it with full 
attention. 

.3. Read what you have to study repea¬ 
tedly and with close attention. 

4. Aftei- every reading, stop and recall 
the important points. 

5. Recite facts aloud to yourself. 

6. If you can’t get something into your 
head, write it down two or three times on 
paper. 

Foi the past five months, I have been 
putting these points into practice. I feel 
that they have considerably improved my 
studying. 

Auto-suggestion, on the lines of “I like 
my subjects, and I am learning to study 
with full attention,” has also helped me.— 
(R. Madhav, Madras, India.) 

I WAS disappointed when I did not 
pass in arithmetic in an important exami¬ 
nation. At first I thought that I never would 
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pass this test. But then, with only small 
confidence I decided to tiy some solid- 
work—and get through. 

This determination laid the foundation 
of definite improvement in my ability to 
study ellectively. 

The first thing I did was to join forces 
with another giii who was in the same 
position. VVe planned to work systemati¬ 
cally. 

We put in two separate hours daily. 
Thus, at a fixed time in the morning, and 
again in the evening, our sole concentration 
was on arithmetic. 

It was difficult at first. But gradually 
we began to enjoy the work. The place we 
chose was secluded. We had the help of 
books and teachers. 

The thought that buoyed me up was 
that “Hard work never goes unrewarded.” 
It was proved true when we took the exa¬ 
mination again. We pas.sod with credils. 

This was a good experience for me. 
Henceforth, T got used to concentrating 
fully on my subject as desired. 

Even if 1 am temporarily unsuccessful, 
I keep working away with the firm belief 
that hard work wins in the end.—(Miss 

Nanda llandurukande, Ceylon.) 

* * 

HOW TO HAVE A GOOD MEMRORY 

If you are among the lucky few who 
were born with an excellent memory you 
need not read this article. If you have but 
to look at a printed page to remember 
every word on .'t-congratulations! You 
have a skill for which millions of men and 
women envy you. It is a skill which may 
be innate but which accordingly to the ex¬ 
perts can be acquired with painstaking 
practice. 

Most of us, though, would be satisfied 
with a memory which v ould help us I’ccall 
the important things of everyday living. 
The shopping list which has been left at 
home, the letters which were not mailed in 
time, the house key which has been mis¬ 
laid, all these can be extremely annoying. 
If you meet an old acquaintance on the 
street and cannot think of her name it can 
be downright embarrassing. And if anni¬ 
versaries, birthdays and other festive occa¬ 
sions have a way of “slipping” your mind, 
you may be in for a great deal of trouble.” 

No doubt about it, much of your popu¬ 
larity, much of your social desirability de¬ 
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pends on this ability to remember. Like 
other skills, the art of remembering can be 
learned. 

Psychologists, who have dealt with all 
kinds of mental quirks from total recall to 
total forgetfulness, or amnesia, tell us that 
the most important requirement in memor¬ 
ising is that you be interested in the sub¬ 
ject to be grasped. A child who is parti¬ 
cularly interested in history will have no 
trouble remembering what he has learned 
in history class while geography may go in 
one ear and out the other. Facts which 
were absorbed by an interested mind will 
be retained for decades, stored away safely 
in a compartment of the brain where they 
can be found easily, while “boring” inci¬ 
dents are dropped or stored away where 
they cannot be found. 

To be interested in a subject or person 
is so cs.scntial in remembering that psycho¬ 
logists have drawn conclusions frofii the 
fact of forgetfulness. Suppose you have 
met a woman several times at meetings. 
Yet every time you see her you cannot 
recall her liame; it simply slipped your 
mind. Usually you don’t have this trou¬ 
ble; if you have heard a name a couple of 
times it generally sticks. All right, say 
the psychologists, the fact that you do not 
lernember shows you have no interest in 
this woman. More than that, you don’t even 
like her, something about her, her man¬ 
ner, her looks, her bearing, whatever it may 
be, strikes you the wrong way. Your 
memory, which i.s your best friend, co¬ 
operates immediately in letting you forget 
all about the woman, including her name. 
We speak here of “resistance." an un¬ 
acknowledged desire to forget, to have 
nothing to do with this particular person. 

The same lack of interest goes for anni¬ 
versaries and birthdays which thoughtless 
husbands may forget. If they have reason 
to be annoyed with their wives they may 
use this device to unconsciously punish! 
them, by forgetting what they should re¬ 
call. No wonder so many scenes centre 
around forgotten anniversaries: women 
somehow feel that these are the results of 
a lack of interest—no matter how much 
their men may protest. 

All right then. You forget what you 
don’t want to remember—be it people or 
incidents. But often you have to remem¬ 
ber whether you want to or not. If you 
are a lawyer you cannot choose to recall 
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only those clients you like and forget the 
names of those you don’t like. The most 
important point in this situation is that you 
can’t be expected to recall what you never 
got straight in the fust place. The rapidly 
mumbled name will hardly make any last¬ 
ing impression. Nor will a handshake 
mean anything else, therefore make sure 
that you have the facts you want to recall. 
If you didn’t get the name in the first place 
don’t hesitate to ask. Or, as you shako 
hands you may honestly admit you didn’t 
catch the name tossed to you by your busy 
hostess. The average person will be only 
too glad to repeat his name, even to spell 
or write it for you. 

So you’ve got the name—and it was 
pretty simple at that. Now make sure you 
attach it to rightful owner. To be calling 
Mr. Mack by Mr. Miller’s name is even 
more insulting than to admit you have 
forgotten his name completely. 

Here you need practice. You have 
seen the face, you have heard the name. 
Now make sure of retaining the facts. A 
good trick is to use the name right after 
you have heard it. As you shake his hand, 
say, “Glad to meet you, Mr. Miller,” and 
watch his eyes light up at the mem men¬ 
tion of his name. 

Now the face. Get a close look. Deter¬ 
mine whether it's square, oblong, round. 
How about the colour of his eyes? How 
about his han ? You will be surprised how' 
little you notice at first glance unless you 
make a very conscious effort to look and to 
observe. Study his features as closely as 
you can. Then turn away, and mentally 
draw a pictum of his face. Finally check 
and see how closely you recalled his fea¬ 
tures. You may find that at first you were 
wide off the mark, that you overlooked im¬ 
portant features and over-emphi^sized insig¬ 
nificant ones. But with practice comes 
skill. Soon it will be only a matter of 
seconds before you have memorized an 
individual’s face and features and associat¬ 
ed them in your mind with his name. 

Finally, if you have a chance try get¬ 
ting some of your data on paper. Onco 
you have written it down and seen it spel¬ 
led you will have less trouble in remem¬ 
bering. Visual aids are extremely import¬ 
ant props to your mind, as school-teachers 
who use movies and drawings have found 
out. 


These are the rules for names and 
faces. But what about the forgotten shop¬ 
ping list or the house-key left in the wrong 
hand-bag’? Again you may have to trick 
your mind into remembering. Just as you 
are about to leave the house, do a mental 
review of what you are planning to do. 
The stol e is your first stop. What will you 
need there’? The shopping list, of cour«j. 
Then the post office. Have you got the let¬ 
ters’? Finally, home—how about the house- 
keys? Get order into your mind and edu¬ 
cate yourself to do this quick previewing 
every time you go out. It takes only two 
minutes at best, but be sure you concen¬ 
trate and visualize what you are going to 
do during those two minutes. And it may 
save you hours in wear and tear afterwards. 

If you are plannnig an elaborate din¬ 
ner for guests, again the best way to jolt 
your memoiy into obedience is to go 
through this step-by-step procedure. First 
com se, second course, dessert, coffee, 
cream, sugar. Make a list of what you 
need in this order and discipline your mind 
to be neat. Soon it will co-operate with 
you. It’s all a matter of training. 

If all these devices still don’t work for 
you. you may simply need a rest or a 
change. They may restore to your mind 
the elasticity it needs to function best. 
Then set out to train yourself patiently and 
conscientiously. The results’ will amaze 
you. 

As Dr. Karl Menninger, points out: 
“All intelligent people have good memo¬ 
ries.” It may not be functioning as it 
should because of neglect or because you 
simply have not learned how to put it to 
best use. Make use of your assets and dis¬ 
cover how much more efficient, popular 
and generally happy you will be. 

—Elsie Nolan 

* * * 

BEWARE OF MIXED DOUBLES. . . 

Words such as everybody, nobody, 
either, neither, are followed by a singular 
verb, as in the sentence: “Everybody has 
his good points.” Note that the possessive 
adjective (his) is also singular. It is not 
necessary to say: “his or her good points” 
as ihe masculine form covers both. 

It is generally accepted that such 
words as crowd, company, number, enemy, 
can take either a singular or a plural verb, 
depending on the sense in which they are 
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being used. Compaie: “The number of 
casualties is high" with: “A number of peo¬ 
ple were approaching.” Then consider: 
“The crowd were shouting and singing” 
(sense of many people) and: “The crowd 
was surging forward” (sense of one vast 
mob). 

Be consistent when using such expres¬ 
sions as sort of and kinds of. Make sure 
that you have them either ail in the singu¬ 
lar or all in the plural. For example, you 
can say: “This sort of book interests me,” 
or: “I do not like those sorts of remarks” 
(better rendered as “icmaiks of that sort”). 
What IS quite incorrect is to say: “Those 
sort of remarks". 

Most words ending in -ics, meaning “the 
art or science of", such as mathematics, 
physics, politics, are tieated as .singiil.ii 
"Politics is a precarious career.” 

Sometimes two or moie subjects joined 
by and can take a singular verb if they 
represent a single idea, e.g., “Eggs and 
bacon is the favourite English breakfast.” 

. . AND DOUBLE NEGATIVES 

Kemcmbcr that in the majority of cases 
two negatives in the same sentence do not 
make tor emphasis but simply cancel each 
other out. It is never right to say: “lie 
didn’t give me no message.’’ The state¬ 
ment should be eilhei • “lie didn’t give me 
a mes.sage” oi “He didn’t give me any mes¬ 
sage.” 

This rule apphes not only to all the 
obvious negative words beginning with n— 
nc, not, none, never, nobody, nowhere—but 
also to words such as hardly and scarcely, 
which have a negative force too. You do 
not say: "I didn’t hardly understand him” 
but “I hardly (or scarcely) understood 
him.” 

Do not forget that neither is always 
balanced by nor; or belongs with either; 
e.g., “He gave me neither assistance nor 
encouragement,” but “He did not bring 
either luggage or papers.” 

It is sometimes a good idea to empha¬ 
sise a negative by switching it to the 
beginning of the sentence, as in: 

“Not for a moment did I hesitate.” 

There is one way of using a negative 
to sti-ess a positive statement: as in: “He 
owed me no small sum” (i.e. a large 
Amount) and: 


“They helped me not a little” (i.e., 
a great deal). 

By combining these last two ideas, you 
can obtain a sentence such as: “Not for 
nothing have I travelled all this way.” 

This IS a correct use of two negatives 
making a positive. 

■ * X 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

'lUE DRILLER ROCK 

Foi ages together man has been tiying 
to find and use minerals. This has not 
been an easy task for him. Many people 
have suffered great hardships and many, 
otheis liave lost their lives m this task. 
But still man continued his searches for 
hidden treasures of nature. The results of 
some of the.se searches have been very use- 
(ul. Valuable deposits like iron, gold, 
mica, coal and fuel-oil have been found 
deep underneath the earth. The desire to 
find out moie and more things has increas¬ 
ed and many people are now engaged in 
this woik. 

With the progress of science, man has 
loiiiid out simpler ways of bringing out 
mincial deposits. There are three stages 
111 this work namely, exploration, i.e. 
seaichmg loi mineial deposits, dulling, 
1 e. digging holes in the earth to the depth 
wneie such deposits are found and extract¬ 
ing or taking out such mineral deposits. 
The geologist, with the help of certain ins¬ 
truments and maps, comes to a tentative 
decision as to the presence and absence of 
the types of deposits at a particular place. 
But as the results of his study cannot al¬ 
ways be correct actual drilling is under¬ 
taken to verify through the findings. 
Through these operations, the contents of 
the mineral deposits and the extent and 
depth in which they lie may be found out. 
If the results of the drilling operations are 
successful only then legular mining opera¬ 
tions are taken up. Besides drilling for 
minerals, drilling is also used for various 
other purposes such as foundation testing 
tor dams and huge engineering structures, 
taking samples of soil, oil-well drilling, 
tube-well drilling, etc. 

There are different methods of drilling. 
Percussion. Calyx, Auger, Rotary, etc. In 
Percussion drilling, a heavy bit (tool) shap¬ 
ed like a chisel is raised and dropped by a 
cable, thus breaking up the rock and 
crushing it. In calyx’drilling the bit which 
turns round against the roCk for drilling 
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holds steel shots as abrasive. The Shots 
when rotated break and grind the rock. 
Auger drilling is used for soil sampling at 
shallow depths. The Auger is likely the 
tool that a carpenter uses to make a hole 
in wood. In this kind of drilling when the 
bit is pressed down and turned round, the 
soil is cut and removed. 

Fur deep drilling of earth and various 
types of rocks and also for deep oil drilling. 
Rotary drilling is most commonly used. 
Rotary drilling as the name suggests is a 
method in which the bit is rotated and at 
the same time steadily pressed against the 
rock. It may be briefly described as fol¬ 
lows:— 

A tubular hollow steel bit set with 
industrial diamonds or with other hard 
material tips, like tungsten carbide, is 
joined to a hollow pipe called a barrel. The 
barrel is connected to other hollow rods 
and the whole length is turned round and 
pressed down power. As the rods, barrel 
and bit arc tumed round and pressed 
against the rock, the rock is broken up in 
powder and the bit advances. Water is 
pumped under pessure by a water pump 
and thus water is pressed through the rods 
and the barrel for cooling the bit and wash¬ 
ing out the rock cuttings from the hole. 
A sample of the rock is simultaneously col¬ 
lected in the barrel and held in it by a 
spring. The barrel is witlidrawn after 
every 10 feet or so and the sample is col¬ 
lected for analysis. 

The man who operates a drilling ma¬ 
chine is known as a Driller or Drill Opera¬ 
tor. He has to get the machine fixed, 
mounted, and installed at the place of 
work. The place of work is sometimes 
on mountains or high levels. Getting 
machines in position is sometimes very 
difficult. He d^s it with the help of 
Khalasis and other unskilled labour. Gene¬ 
rally he has a team of five or six such 
workers to help him. The driller is also 
responsible for a good supply of water for 
drilling purpose. Before conunencing the 
work he ensures that water pipes and 
pumps are installed and all arrangements 
for storing water are complete. Responsi¬ 
bility for the operation of the engine also 
lies with him. However, his main task is 
to drill as many pipes into the earth as pos^ 
sible and collect the samples of under¬ 
ground levels. In one day an operator may 
be able to put down 30 to 40 pipes l.e„ 


pierce 300 to 400 feet into the earth. The 
drilling speed and the pressure of the dril¬ 
ling machine, however, have to be control¬ 
led according to the type of rock or soil 
underground and the capacity of the 
machine. Hard rocks underneath may slow 
down the speed of the boring. The driller 
also makes regular tests to see that the 
bore hole is not making a wide departure 
from the vertical. In addition to all these 
he has to maintain a record of operations. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary for 
the job arc good health and capacity for 
hard manual work. As operations are car¬ 
ried on at places which continually change, 
adaptibility to and liking lor camp-life is 
essential. 

A driller has to live an out-door life 
throughout his service. Very often he is, 
isolated in mountains and jungles without 
some of the urban amenities of life. He 
has to gel accustomed to all sorts of weather 
conditions also. He must be quick in ope¬ 
rating machines. He has to keep a high 
degree of focussed attention on his work 
and he should be careful. He should have 
tlie ability to maintain good relationship 
in a team. A driller must be prepared for 
mud, oil and grease and work with his own 
hands on machinery and equipment. 

TO QUALIFY a driller has to get on- 
the-job training, usually as a Khalasi or a 
Rigman in a drilling unit. Those who enter 
as Khalasi or Rigman with the hope of be¬ 
coming a driller should have some educa¬ 
tion, technical background and mechanical 
aptitude. The Khalasi learns the job while 
helping his senior colleagues in a drilling 
team. He helps in the movement and in¬ 
stallation of machinery, screws and im- 
screws the drillpipes during the operation, 
operates the motor, supplies the cooling 
fluid down the drillpipes, looks to the 
water supply and occasionally operates the 
machine, itself. Seven to ten years’ ex¬ 
perience as a Khalasi or Rigman is con¬ 
sidered necessary for acquiring adequate 
knowledge of drilling machines and there¬ 
fore for promotion to the post of Driller. 

Oil drilling is complicated. Drilling 
ranges from 6000 feet to 15000 feet. Heavy 
equipment is used and highly skilled drill¬ 
ing efficiency and experience is required. 
Finishing and testing Jobs are also very 
complicated in oilrwell drilUng, compared 
to other shallow drilling. 
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The Geological Survey of India and the 
Indian Bureau of Mines have schemes for 
training youngmen as drill operators on 
each drill that they are operating in the 
held. A regular training school lor drill 
operators and drilling technicians at 
Jawalamukhi in Punjab has already been 
started. Another school is proposed to be 
started at the Cambay Drill site. 

OPENINGS are available in the Indian 
Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey of 
India and the Atomic Energy Department 
of the Central Government. Employment 
opportunities for drillers exist also with 
the Assam Oil Company, INDO-STANVAC, 
Kolar Gold Field, Indian Copper Corpora¬ 
tion and a few Dam and Barrage Construc¬ 
tion Companies. 

PROSPECTS OF ADVANCEMENT. 
The posts of the Drilling Assistants, Techni¬ 
cal Assistants and Senior Technical Assis¬ 
tants exist for experienced Drillers, as few 
technicians trained in institutions are 
available for direct appointment to these 
posts. In fact, dulling is one of the few oc¬ 
cupations in which a person entering at the 
lowest level of Khalasi or Rigman may ex¬ 
pect piomotion to the post of a Senior 
Technical Assistant provided he has suffi¬ 
cient mastci-y of the work. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: India’s 
need for mineral exploitation cannot be 
over-emphaazed. The rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion of the country demands an increasing 
supply of minerals like petroleum and iron 
ores. The impori of essential minerals 
from other countries would mean spending 
away our limited foreign exchange and is 
to be reduced as quickly as possible. 

The Second Plan provides for continua¬ 
tion of the work begun during the Ilrst 
Plan period to find out how much of the 
important minerals can be found in the 
country. Detailed geological investigations 
followed by drilling are being carried on 
at various places for finding coal, manga¬ 
nese ore, copper, chromite, gypsum, lead, 
zinc, tin, oil, etc. 

This, programme, of course, involves 
strengthening of the drilling staff of the 
government establishments concerned. The 
private sector also will require some drilling 
technicians. In the coming few years, tiiere 
will be a number of new jobs of drilling 
teebnieiaas In which heal&y youi^ men 
with some educational and technic b'acb 
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ground and aptitude for me c h an ical yrork 
can be absorb^ 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be 
available from: 

1. The Indian Bureau of Mines, Ne.w 
Delhi/Nagpur. 

2. The Geological Survey of India, 
Calcutta. 

3. The Oil and Natural Gas Comxxds- 
sion. New Delhi. 


Vocabulary Test 

{Cutilinuid j'tom page 4J3) 

31. Intransigent—A: I'efusing to agree 
or compromise. B. unable to be crossed. C; 
aggressive, hostile. 

S2. Obtuse—A: incomprehensible. B: 
dull, stujiid, slow of perception. C: ha^, 
indistinct. 

33. S|H)ciou.s—A: wily, cunning,* artful. 
B: plausible, good on the surface only, 
showy, C' laige m extent, roomy. 

34. Nullify—A: to make ol no effect, 
cancel, void. B- to slander, cast aspersions. 
C; to turn into gaseous torm. 

35. Immutable—A: unchangeable, unal- 
teiable, eluingi'less. B silent, stealthy. C: 
uncoiKiuei able, inv inciblo. 

36. Prurient—A: given to indulgence of 
lewd uioj).. L ovei ripe, appri’aching rot- 
leiuu'ss. C: eoveieu with dust. 

37. Plethora--A- a U iiii used m astro¬ 
nomy. B: unhealthy excess or super-abund¬ 
ance. C. a cciitic ol attiaction. 

,38. Instigate—A; to initiate, .set afoot. 
B: to contaminate or pollute. C: w'eaken by 
suggestion. 

33. Efface—A: imprint, impress, stamp. 
B: to disfigiue, mai, spoil, C: wipe out com¬ 
pletely, do away with. 

40. Stultify—A: to adulterate. B: make, 
or caiuse to appear, foolish or ridiculous, 
C: to confirm, ratify. 

ANSWERS 

(1) B. (2) B. (3) C. (4) C. (5) B. (6) B. 
(71 B. (8) B. (9) C. (10) A. (11) B. (12) C. 
(13) B. (14) A. (ir>) A. (10) C. (17) A. 
(18) B. (19) C. (20) B. (21) C. (22) A. 

(23) R. (21) C. (25) A. (26) B. (27) C. 

(28) B. (29) B. (30) B. (31) A. (32) B. 

(33) B. (34) A. (35) A. (36) A. (37) B. 

(38) A. (39) C. (40) B. 



DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES OF DELHI 
UNIVEKSITY 

A consolidated provision of Rs. 7,50,000/- 
for the construction of a stadium, a pavi¬ 
lion, an oval track, a swimming pool and 
a Yo^ga centre has been included by the 
Delhi University in its development 
schemes for the Third Five Year Plan, 
stated Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister 
of Education, in the Lok Sabha on March 
28, 1961. 

The Minister added that these develop¬ 
ment schemes were yet to be considered 
by the Univei'sity Grants Commission. 

The Minister further said that ap¬ 
proximately Rs. 2,00,000 would be the esti¬ 
mated expenditure on the construction of a 
building for the Students’ Union of the 
Delhi University. 

Dr. Shrimali added that the staff and 
students of the University had collected 
Rs. 42,741/- for this purpose. The Univer¬ 
sity had also approached the University 
Grants Commission for a Rs. 1,00,000/- 
grant but the Commission had not acceded 
to the request due to paucity of funds. The 
Univei’sity proposed to approach the Com¬ 
mission again during the next financial 
year. 

Dr, K. L. Shrimali also informed the 
House that the Delhi University authori¬ 
ties proposed to organise the Delhi School 
of Social Work as a University-maintained 
institution, as desired by the management 
of the School. This was being done to 
maintain its independent status and indivi¬ 
duality. 

41 -K- 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS FOR GIRLS 

Shri Humayun Kabir, Union Miriisle’- 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
stated in the Lok Sabha on March 15 that 
the Third Five Year Plan of the States 
provided for the establishment of 27 techni¬ 
cal institutions for girls. 

The Minister added that a detailed 
scheme for such institutions had been for¬ 
mulated by the Central Government and 
circulated to the State Governments. 

# • • ♦ 


RHODES SCIIOLARSKU^S FOR INDIA 

The Rhodes Trustees have announced 
their decision to establish a second Rhodes 
Scholarship for India each year. One 
scholarship has been awarded to India 
each year since 1949. 

Tnis will make an annual total of 36 
scholarships available to students in the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries, in addition to 32 awarded to the 
United Stales. 

Rhodes Scholarships, tenable at Oxford 
University, are available to young men 
between the ages of 19 and 25. Each 
Rhodes Scholai’ is elected for two years, at 
a stipend of L600 a year. Since the estab¬ 
lishment of the scholarships in 1903, more 
than 3,000 have been awarded. 

Rhodes House, Oxford, was completed 
in 192!) as a permanent memorial to Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, founder of the trust. He died 
in 1902. He had attended Oriel College, 
Oxford, in the 1870's. 

Rhode.s Scholaiships were originally 
created for .students fj’om the United King¬ 
dom. the Briiish Empire, the United State.s, 
and Germany. It was Rhodes' ideal that 
good understanding between countries 
would secure the peace of the world—“and 
educational relations form the strongest 

tie”, he said. 

* * * 

LECTURES ON GANDHIJI IN 
COLLEGES 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister of 
Education, said in the Ilajya Sabha on 
Maich G, 1961, that the scheme of arrang¬ 
ing lectures on Gandhiji’s life by eminent 
scholars in colleges and universities was 
nearing finalisation. 

The Minister added that in addition to 
this scheme, it w'as proposed to pre’senl a 
set of carefully selected Gandhian litera¬ 
ture to each college and university during 
1961-62. 

The Minister further said that Kumari 
Manuben Gandhi had delivered lectures 
on Gandhiji at the request of the Govern¬ 
ment in selected schools in the States of 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Rajasthan, Delhi and erstwhile Bombay. 
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MID-DAY FEEDING OF CHILDREN 

Nine States besides Madras had adopt¬ 
ed the scheme for mid-day feeding of chil¬ 
dren in schools slated Dr. K. L. Shrimali, 
Union Minister for Education, in the Lok 
Sabha on March 28, 1961. 

The Slates were: Andhra Pradesh, 
A.ssam, Gujarat, Kerala, Mysoie, Onssa, 
Punjab, Uttar I’ladcsh and West Bengal. 

The Minister added that according to 
the revised pi’occduie for sanctioning cen¬ 
tral assistance, introduced since 1958-59, 
lump sum ways and means advances were 
sanctioned to the Slate Governments 
group-wise and not scheme-wise. It was. 
thei’efore, not possible to indicate how 
much central assistance had been sanction¬ 
ed to the Government of Madras for this 
particular scheine. Dr. Shrimali said that 
central assi.stance at 50 per cent of the 
expenditure inv(<lved was given to those 
State Governinc”*.** which included the 
scheme of mid-day meals in their Educa¬ 
tional Develojiment Programmes under the 
Second Five Year Plan, within the ceiling 
fixed by the Planning Commission. 

t jf V 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SANSKRIT 
STUDIES 

The Union Mmi.slry of Education has 
selected, on the iccoiiirncndntion of the 
Central Saiu,kut Boaid. 17 candidates for 
the award of Re.searoh Scholarships fm- 
scholars trained in tlic traditional Sanskrit 
pathasalas. 

The Government of India instituted' 
this scholarship scheme to enable scholars 
of the traditional system of Sanskrit educa¬ 
tion to carry out research in Sanskrit. 

The value of each scholarship is Ks. 100 
per mensem. The scholarship is tenable 
for two years or up to the lime ol comple¬ 
tion of the research work, whichever - is 
earlier. 

The subjects for rescni’ch include pre¬ 
paring critical editions of difficult Snas- 
traic texts; bringing out expositions of re¬ 
condite texts, technique and leiminology; 
studying a writer or a line of thought 
and/or its development and such other sub¬ 
jects as are commonly taken up in the field 
of Sanskrit Research at Univemities. 

* * * 

recruitment for better teachers 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister for 
EduQation, putlined jn the Lok Sabha on, 
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March 28, the steps taten by Government 
to attract persons with better educational 
record to the teaching profession. 

The Minister said that steps taken.in¬ 
cluded improvement in salary scales at all 
stages; assistance to State Governments on 
a 50:50 basis during the Second Plan for 
improving the emoluments of primary and 
secondary school teachers and a provision 
in the Third Plan for scholarships for meri¬ 
torious children of primaiy and secondary 
teachers for pursuing studies after the 
matriculation level. 

Other measures adopted were an im¬ 
provement in the social .status by giving 
National Awards for teachers and inviting 
them to State functions and providing 
greater opportunities to improve academic 
and professional knowledge. Pi'ovision had 
also been made for more satisfying'condi¬ 
tions of work. 

# » * 

3-YEAR DEGREE COURSE IN PUNJAB 

The Panjab University has directed all 
its affiliated colleges to switch over to a 
thi’ee-year degree course from the next 
academic year, it is learnt. The intei’medi- 
ate classes will thus be abolished. 

The colleges have been asked to run 
one-year preparatory classes for students 
pa.ssing their matriculation examination 
under the old system. 

The Punjab Government has earmark¬ 
ed a sum of Rs. 17,94,000 for assistance to 
colleges for switching over to the new sys¬ 
tem. 

The University Grants Commission has 
also sanctioned Rs. 10.49,000 for Govern¬ 
ment colleges in the State. It has agreed 
to give a similar grant to the private col¬ 
leges. 

# * » 

MILITARY SCHOOL IN RAJASTHAN 

A military school will be started in 
Rajasthan in July this year, it is learnt. 

It is expected that initially the school 
will admit 250 students, subject to the 
availability of residential accommodation. 

The school will be located at Chittor- 
garh Fort. An all-India test will be held 
for admission to the school. An all-India 
governing council, with the Union Defence 
Minister as chairman, will be formed. 

A local board will look after the day- 
to-day administration* of the school. 



* ^ 
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[In this feature toe publish interesting and factual topics which 
increase the general knowledge of the readers. ~T£A. C ft C.) 


RITCHIE CALOER TO RECEIVE 
KALINGA I'RIZE FOR 1960 

A lifetime spent roaming the world 
and exploring its scientilic frontiers to 
make them less remote for the general 
public was honoured in Paris on March 8 
when Unesco announced the selection of 
Ritchie Calder, leading British science 
writer, as winner of the annual interna¬ 
tional Kalinga Prize for the popularization 
of science. 

Widely known as a radio and televi¬ 
sion broadcaster as well as an author, 
Mr. Calder is the ninth winner of the 
Kalinga Prize of 1,000 pounds sterling, 
offered by the Kalinga Foundation created 
to contribute to economic, social and cultu¬ 
ral progress in the Indian State of Oi is.sa. 

The purpose of this award, as stated by 
its donor, Mr. B. Patnaik, an Indian indus¬ 
trialist, is to offer recognition to leading 
interpreters of science and also to streng¬ 
then links between India and scientists of 
all nations. 

The prize is awarded every year by 
an international jury appointed by Unesco. 
Its eight previous winners have been Louis 
de Broglie (France), Julian Huxley (United 
Kingdom), Waldemar Kaempffert (United 
States), Augusto Pi-Suner (Venezuela), 
George Gamow (United States), Bertrand 
Russell (United Kingdom), Karl von Frisch 
(Germany and Austria) and Jean Rostand 
(France). 

The members of the jury selectir j Mr. 
Calder were Prof. Giuseppe Montalenti of 
Italy, president of the International Union 
of Biological Sciences: Mr. Gererd Piel, of 
the United States, publisher of the “Scien¬ 
tific American”; and Prof. 1.1. Artobolevski 
of the Academy of Science of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Calder was the candidate of the 
German Science Writers’ Association, and 
of .the American, British and South Afri¬ 
can Associations for the Advancement of 
Science. He will receive the award at an 
![^Sial ceremony in Unesco House. 


Mr, Calder, who is fifty-four, was 
science editor of the News Clironicle in 
London from 1945 to 1956, and of the NeW 
Statesman and Nation from 1945 to 1958. 
His fifteen books on scientific subjects 
ranging from medicine to the struggle for 
life in the Arctic have been translated 
into a dozen languages, including Urdu, 
Bengali and Swahili. Among them are 
“Men Against the Desert”, “Men Against 
the Jungle”, “Science Makes Sense” and 
“Profile of Science”. 

He also has been extremely active in 
organizations created to further the cause 
of .science and science popularization. He 
is a member of the council of the British' 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He is also a founder-member of 
the Association of British Science Writers 
and served as its chairman from 1949 to 
1955. Ho was recently appoinled Professor 
of International Relations at Edinburgh 
University. 

Kalinga is the name of a foundation 
which contributes to the economic develop¬ 
ment and the social and cultural progress 
of the Indian state of Oris.sa. The Kalinga 
Prize of 1,000 pounds sterling is offered for 
the purpose of recognition of the work of 
leading interpreters of science and nf 
strengthening links between India and 
scientists of all nations. 

The prize fund is a personal donation 
of Mr. B. Patnaik, a member of the Legis¬ 
lative As.sembly of Orissa. He is a director 
of the foundation, which is headed by Mr. 
H. Mahatab, former Chief Minister of 
Orissa State. 

The foundation derives its name from 
the Kalinga empire, which .stretched over 
a great part of India and Indonesia. The 
empire was conquered by the great sove¬ 
reign, Asoka, more than 2,000 years ago, 
but the campaign gave him such a distaste 
for war that he spent the rest of his life in 
working for peace. 

Nominations for the recipient of the 
Kalinga Rrize ai:e receive^, aash yeai: ii;9ia 
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various scientific groups directly inteif sted 
in the popularization of science and parti¬ 
cularly from national associations for the 
advwcement of science and national asso¬ 
ciations of science writers. 

* * * 

INDU MAKES SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 

India will soon join the only five coun¬ 
tries in the world in the manufacture of 
supersonic aircraft. A spokesman of the 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory told newsmen 
the Hindustan Fighter—24 (riF-24) the 

first truly supersonic aircraft was now 
ready and had started its preliminary 
trials. The progress has been most satis¬ 
factory and the aircraft held promise for 
the future. 

India is the first Asian country and 
one among the few European countries to 
make the kind of supersonic tighter air¬ 
craft now being designed and developed at 
the Hindustan Aircraft Factory in Banga¬ 
lore. The only other countries to develop 
similar aircraft are the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France 
and Sweden. 

According to a spokesman, HF-24 in¬ 
corporates the latest thoughts and practices 
to enhance its performance according to 
the most modern standards. It has also tho 
most uptodate devices to ensure ma.Kimum 
safety for a pilot. If something goes wrong 
with the aircraft when it has attained ex¬ 
treme altitude as series of automatic opera¬ 
tions will enable the pilot to land safely 
even though he may have become uncons¬ 
cious soon after ejection at a height of 
40,000 to 50,000 feet. 

HF-24 is a twin-engined aircraft 
powered with Bristol Orpheus engines. The 
manufacture of the engine itself will bo 
undertaken at HAL which has already 
taken up the manufacture of Rolls Royce 
Dart air engine which will power the fiist 
Indian built transport aircraft now being 
developed at the Air Force Base at Kanpur. 
* * * 

CULTURAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
INDIA AND MONGOLIA 

A Cultural Agreement between the 
Republic of India and the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of Mongolia was formally signed in 
New Delhi on March 9, 1961.. The Agree¬ 
ment aims at further strengthening the 
existing ties of friendship and promoting 
fate^tter understanding and closer coope.^a- 


tion between the two countries in the fields 
of science, education and culture. 

The Cultural Agreement which consists 
of 5 articles will remain in force for a 
period of five years and shall continue in 
force thereafter until it is terminated by 
either party by giving notice of not less 
than six months in writing. 

Under the Agreement, the two Govern¬ 
ments desire to promote in every possible' 
manner the development of close coopera¬ 
tion between the cultural, scientific, arts', 
educational, health, sports and other simi¬ 
lar institutions of the two countries. ; 

The present Agreement is the 12th Cul¬ 
tural Agreement signed by India since 1951. 
The earlier Agreements were signed with 
Turkey, Iraq, Indonesia, Japan, Iran, Pol¬ 
and, Rumania, U.A.R., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. 

» * « 

WORLD METEOROLOGICAL DAY 

To the man in the street weather fore¬ 
casts exist to tell them whether it will be 
rainy or fine next week-end, and whether 
or not they should ^ake a raincoat with 
them when they go out in the morning. To 
others—aircraft pilots, farmers and sea¬ 
men—weather foreca.sts are an important 
and sometimes vital factor in their work. 

Issuing of wcat’ner bulletins and warn¬ 
ings, however, is not the only contribution 
which meteorology makes to the welfare of 
modem man: it also serves many branches 
of economic development, ranging from 
artificial rainmaking to guidance given to 
public works authorities and civil engineer¬ 
ing undertakings in carrying out hydro¬ 
electric projects, town planning etc. 

To make these services belter known 
to the general public, the World Meteoror 
logical Organization, which is one of the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, 
has decided that March 23 each year should 
be celebrated as World Meteorological Day. 
The event took place fur the first time on 
March 23, 1961, and the WMO distributed 
through its Member States information on 
the practical applications of meteorology 
in such little known field,s as public health, 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, trans¬ 
portation, satellite and rocket research, etc. 

WMO plays a vital part in coordinating 
and organizing the (fxchange on a world¬ 
wide basis p| informaiiou on wealhei tpi®* 
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casting for the benefit of aviation, shipping 
and agriculture. It helps to standardize 
.instruments and methods of obscivation 
and issues internationally agreed guides 
and technical regulations. 

WMO also carries out many projects 
calling for action on an international scale, 
such as development of water resources, 
participation in tropical and arid zone rt'- 
search, locust control, and scientific studio.; 
designed to lead to a better understeiiciiiig 
of the atmosphere. 

FATHER DE RHODES AND QUOf -NGlI 

Viet Nam has just celebrated thr 3001 h 
annivemary of the death of Fallier 
Alexandre de Rhodes, a French Jesuit who 
was one of the creators of yuoc-Ngu. the 
modem Viet Namese alphabet 

Alexandre de Rhodes was born in 
Avignon on March 14, l.'iOl, the son of a 
Provencal family of Judeo-Spanish origin. 
He arrived in Indo-China in 1(524 and i^pent 
seven or eight years methodically analysing 
the Viet Namese language. He publ'shed 
the results of his studios m a book wlucli 
was to become a philological landmark. 

At the same time, he worked out a 
new alphabet based on the Roman alphabet 
as a substitute for the old Chinese .script 
in Viet Nam. He wrote a number of boc-K.s, 
including the first treaties on Viet Nann"’/* 
grammar and a Vie* Namosc-Portuguest'- 
Latin dictionary. He al.so left '‘'vei.il 
accounts of his trips ami nii.ssions as well 
as a secul-T' and religious hi.stmy of Ton¬ 
kin, now considered as valuable histonc.il 
documents. He died at Lslalian, the fonnr ■ 
capital of Persia, on November ,'i, 1(560. 

To mark thi.s 300lh ann'vci’seiy, the 
Viet Namese authorities organized a seiK's 
of lectures in Saigon ami ar evhihition 
covering the life and works of Father de 
Rhodes, Viet Namese society in the i7th 
Century, and the evolution of the Viet 
Namese written language (Qaoc-Ngn) from 
its origins to the present day. 

* * r 

LANDS WITHOUT R.4TN 

Lu.saka, capital of Northern llhodes’a, 
had its last shower a year ago, when one- 
hundredth of an inch fell- hardly enough 
to be measured. 

In one place in Queensland, Australia, 
rain has not fallen for four years and the 
yoads are choked with dust. When an 


opera company went on tour there recently, 
its members were supplied with surgeons' 
masks to keep the dust from their throats. 

In the drought of 1934 the area was so 
short of water that people with well-filled 
tanks sold it at 23 sh. a gallon. Fanners 
mounted armed guard over their supplies 
to protect them from thieves. 

The dusty, volcanic island of Curacao, 
in the Dutch West Indies, is perpetually 
short of water. British tankers often deli¬ 
ver water thm-e. 

When rain fell in Sabinas. Mexico, in 
1957 the townsfolk enjoyed the first down¬ 
pour for 12 years. 

About the same time a 24-ye;'r-old girl 
arrived in Liverpool from Luna, Peru. The 
most amazing thing she saw cii umie was 
the rain that fell as the ship approached 
England. It was the first ram she had ever 
seen. 

Rainfall in 1925 in the ancient town of 
Chan Chan, near Trujillo, in Peru, broke 
a drought that had la-st^d 525 years. There 
was a deluge lastin'; a whole week, follow¬ 
ed by a drought that la.sted a further 30 
years. 


“The prime fact of human nature which 
the wi.se .statesman must t.'ike into account 
i.s that men will exert tliem.selves for their 
own benefit, or for that of Ineir families, 
regarded as an extension of themselve.s. as 
they will exert them.selves for ro oik’ else; 
and. in particular, men are not prepaJ’ed to 
work for the state or for any other collec¬ 
tivity as they will work fi'r themselves or 
for their families. Perhaps this is a defect 
in human nature, but it i.s a fact, and the 
statesman ignores it at his peril.” 

—by Ivor Thomas 
* * * 

We ai'o best tried when wc are thwart¬ 
ed in whal to us are holy purnoses. God’s 
wav.*? are strang‘» and inserut'ihle. Not our 
will hut His must b'' our law—^M.K. Gindhl 

No life is wa.sted unless it ends in 
sloth, dishonofitv and cowardice. 

—Thomas Huxley 
* * * 

To achieve success not bv heritage but 
bv individual effort is the greatest joy in 
life,—John P. Morgan 

-- ^ 




FUTURE OF INDIA 


Sir, 

It is highly distressing to note that the 
leaders of Punjabi Suba are still lighting 
fast to get separate state for themselves. 11 
this is encouraged and if the Government 
of India bows down to the needless de¬ 
mand, the people of Vidarbha will take tho. 
undue advantage to blackmail the Govern¬ 
ment and threaten to take fasts unto death 
and so on. Next the Tamilians may say 
that they will form a separate Nation for 
themselves with .separate Coiustitution and 
President like Katanga in the Congo. In 
this way the whole of India will bo cut into 
pieces cn?ating deep diversities. 

Creation of tlit Slates on linguistic 
basis is the origin of the.se anti-social and 
anti-national occuranees. Separation of 
Bombay into Maharashtra and Gujarat has 
assured firmly the other agitators of their 
respective demands. 

Duo to the dispai’ity in the language the 
allinity and contact between the pei;ple of 
different stales would ostensibly deterior¬ 
ate. A person Cr'om one state may find 
himself as a foreigner in another slate of 
which the ul’.'male rosiiU would be that 
a person of one state may not be found in 
the precincts of th(’ other. And it i.s natu¬ 
ral, therefore, that a p(n\son would never 
try to learn the language of the stale which 
is not his own thus creating a veritable 
schism between the two. 

If this is practised in the days to come, 
the undivided Indian Union will be a sub¬ 
continent consisting of separate states with 
independent governments. 

The future of India will be ruined by 
the separate slates. In future one state 
may send the Ambassador to the other to 
exhibit Independence. Also it may happen 
that one state tries to occupy the territory 
of the other state by force. They may 
obtain assistance from the countries out¬ 
side, leading the fate of India to the bad 
old days. 

The-people who think that it is their 
duty to protect the sovereignty and inte- 
gri^ of the country and improv^ the condi- 
t^jns of tho mass at large socially, econo¬ 


mically and morally, must step forward to 
put an end to these anti-national and anti¬ 
social activities. It is the duly of every 
citizen to strive for the Unity of India and 
to see that he contributes something good 
to the progress and prosperity of his 
Nation. 

(Joshi Krishna Murlhy, Jamshedpur) 

* K # 

IMMORAL TRAFFIC 

Sir, 

Often, it is complained from many 
quarters that the prostitution in spite of 
the Indian Immoral Traffic Suppression 
Act, is going on rather progressively iij the 
country. The complaint is quite justified. 
It proves that social evils and problems 
cannot be solved by legislation alone. 

Prostitution—a promiscuous sexual 
intercourse for hire wheiher in money or 
in kind—is an ancient profession, as old as 
the world, and it is difficult, nay impossible, 
to stop it. Manj high-placed officials res¬ 
ponsible for the enforcement of the law 
feel that all attempts at closing it altoge¬ 
ther are foredoomed to failure. It is fur¬ 
ther asserted that not only prosiitulion is 
inevitable as an institution but also it is 
desirable for it serves as a safety valve, 
absorbing as it does the violent passions of 
the dissolute, and thus saves the society 
from ugly and unabashed overtures. 

With that on one side, we find the 
greatest stigma heaped on the prostitute. 
She is blamed for wrecking personality and 
communicating disease. She is blamed for 
debasing sex not for love but for a price. 
She is Warned for deflecting the in.stinct of 
love from its true purpose to the base 
purpose of earning a living. She is the 
conscious instrument facilitating extra¬ 
marital excursions which help in breaking 
up marriage and the family—two ties still 
regarded as sacred and fundamental to 
social organization and welfare. Above all, 
she is termed a sex offender and a social 
menace. 

But it should not be forgotten that a 
prostitute is the product of ill-treatment 
and neglect and no girl or woman is inter- 
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ested in becoming, or tries to become one. 
It is the male patron that maintains a 
demand for her and is prepared to pay a 
price for this, and had this not been tli'' 
case, the profession of prostitution could 
not have thriven. A piostitute is only an 
agent—often an unwilling one. Thus, the 
system that punishes the agent and absolves 
the principal can and should be only inde¬ 
fensible. 

Moreover, once a woman's honour is 
violated, the society does not agree to take 
her back probably on the plea that a “fly 
cannot be swallowed knowingly.” Under 
such circumstances, the neglected and ill- 
treated women have no other alternative 
for their existence. 

Thus it becomes clear that the blame 
for prostitution does not lie so much with 
the women engaged in it as with the 
society itself. Keeping in view the overall 
welfare of the society, it would be much 
beneficial and fruitful if prostitution is put 
an end to. But this can be possible only 
if the society sincerely extends a helping 
hand with a view to making the legislation 
in this respect really effective. 

(Rajendra Prasad Gosw’ami, New Delhi) 

* « * 

FUNCTIONAL SOCIETY 
Sir, 

‘The society which the wealthy people 
can claim or enjoy is a society of paiasiles 
and parasites can never make happy the 
victims on whom they feed.’ 

A straw in the winds tells which way 
the wind blows. There are so many straws 
in the social wind of today. They tell, it 
is wealth that is honoured not service or 
function. It appears as if man e7:ists for 
proauction, more production and still more 
production. These days industry is not ser¬ 
vant but ma.stcr of man. The controllers 
and directors ot industries are not the 
specialists who know about the industries, 
but the financiers who know nothing about 
the industries. And above all there is no 
moral principle to which the economic 
activity may be referred. 

Modem society is ba.sed upon unfair 
principles. It is not based upon religion 
like that of pro-industrial era but upon the 
economic considerations and economic 
principles. And those economic principles 
are far from being jast. 

Property, these days, has grown 'im 


property’. The society has grown acquisi¬ 
tive. Ownership is divorced from work. 
Upon the industry of others, idle class lives 
as a pensionei. Rewards are not distribut¬ 
ed according to service. 

To get changed the afore-mentioned 
false .society into a just and true society, 
the remedy is. 

The society should be based upon 
function. Every body should be paid 
according to the woik he does, i.e. the 
acquisitive society should be converted 
into a lunctional one. Industry should be 
liberated from the clutches of the idle 
owner. Nationalisation is a way but there 
are othei ways also. The rights of the 
owner may be reduced and he may be 
treated as a financier paid a fixed rate of 
interest for his capital. He may be replac¬ 
ed by workers’ organisations. But mere 
liberation of industry won’t do. It should 
be turned into a profession. That is, in¬ 
dustry must be based upon principle of 
function. Workers .should also have a say 
in the control and administration of indus¬ 
try. Responsibility attached to authority. 
But the authority given to them should be 
as much as is necessary foi the ellicient dis¬ 
charge of their respective functions. 
And the industry should be so organ¬ 
ised as to get the grr.stost willing co¬ 
operation fiom the worker. New conditions 
of efficiency should be created And the 
workers should be given .special training 
for their trades. 

Industry should be assigned to its pro¬ 
per place. Industry i.s means and not an 
end. And if it serves that purpo.se, indus¬ 
trial activity is good, othciwise not. The 
scales of values should be rearranged by 
the society. Those who create should be 
honoured and tho.se who do not should not 
be. Every body should be paid proportion¬ 
ately. Because the reason for the struggle 
between the employer and the employees 
in fact is not more profits and less wages, 
or less profits and more wages; but for the 
proportion between the wages and profits. 
The straggle between the two shall remain 
so long as the profits are not shared in pro¬ 
portion between the two according to the 
work done. 

*1116 defects of capitalism can be re¬ 
moved either by ending it or by mending it. 
It can be mended by fixing a maximum 
limit on profits and a minimum limit in 
wages.’ (Saleh Mohammed, Rajasthan) 
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DISARMAMENT 

Sir, 

The ticlUibli pioblem of disarmament is 
being widely discussed far and near, m the 
United Nations General Assembly, amongst 
the members ot the SEATO ana NA'iO, 
and among vaiious other organisations. We 
are fully aware ot the lull-blooded speeches 
made in the General Assembly headed bji 
the delegates ol the U.S.A. on one side and 
Kussia on the other, but with absolutely no, 
results. And this is because of the fact 
that no one cuuntiy can guarantee the 
other about non-pi oduction of arms. The 
fact remains that nothing is either feasible 
or possible until all the country taken to¬ 
gether taKc the vow of complete non-pro-^ 
duction ot aims, which in itself is neither 
mcaningiul not tiuthful, neither thinkable 
noi recoinmendable. One may just be sure 
that thinking along these lines is just like 
living in a tool's paradise and deceiving 
one’s .sell. 

It is high time that one should give up 
such a nuisance talk—talk ot the feasibility 
of complete disarmamenf. Instead, it is 
bcttei, atleast in the present set up, to en- 
couiage dll the countiies to devote a part, 
but not all ot their energies m the produc¬ 
tion of nuclear 'veapons and disastrous 
aims. In tiuth, the real peace would ema¬ 
nate only if you arc prepared for war, 
because all the iival countries would theit 
be dWi'ue ol the consequences of such a 
war-ciy leading to a major catastrophe. To 
piove this statement ont may furthei add 
that the reason why cold war has not yet 
taken the shape ot hot war is that both 
the poweiful countries, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. are qucerly afraid ol each other’s 
might and predominance in nuclear wea¬ 
pons and arm.i In other words, one may 
apologetically conclude, ‘if you want peace, 
be prepared for war.’ 

(K. B. L. Mathur, Jalore) 

X ’ * * 

THE TASK OF 'THE MODERN STUDENT 

Sir, 

Plato says: “For since all nature is akin, 
and the soul has learnt everything, there 
is nothing to hinder a man, remembering 
one thing only—v'hich men call learning— 
from himself finding out all else, if he is 
brave and does not weary in seeking, for 
seeking and learning is all remembrance.” 

Education has come a long way, both 


in concept and application, since the first 
philosopher sought to give its definition. 

Who would say today that man can 
learn all things remembering or by rea¬ 
son alone? And whol would have said two 
thousand yeare ago that man couia learn 
by sleeping and listening to the voice ol a 
machine with his subconscious mind? 

While It may be true that a man can 
“educate” himself to some degree in philo¬ 
sophy by the power of thought and reason,, 
It IS not true that a man can educate him¬ 
self in any science by the same method. 

Ever since philosophy gave birth to 
science, there has been only one way of 
learning science, and that is by experience, 
the experience of otheis handed to us by 
word of mouth or by book, oi the experi¬ 
ence of our own laborious testing in the 
field ot our choice. 

A student studying philosophy today 
must qualify himself not only by finding 
out what the basic questions were put and 
how they have been handled from time to 
time by others, but he must also know of 
the new questions which the others have 
proposed m the course of answering the 
old ones. 

The same thing is true of science be¬ 
cause, like philosophy, the answci supplied 
to one question usually opens the dooi to a 
dozen other questions and hundreds of 
possibilities. So much so that fiom the 
elementary questions on physics have evolv¬ 
ed not only other questions but other scien¬ 
ces also The modern student therefore 
can never hope to be a scientist in the 
sense that he masters all sciences The best 
he can hope for is to be an efficient cell m 
man’s total knowledge of one science or, 
second best, an inefficient lack of all scien¬ 
ces. 

This is the first question that the stu¬ 
dent must decide when he ventures seri¬ 
ously into the ever-expanding sea of 
knowledge. More precisely, what course to 
follow. 

There are many courses open for the 
student who measures success by material 
affluence, but harder ones perhaps for the 
student who measures success by degree of 
fame. <• 

But for the thoughtful .«tudont these 
courses, and other as well, offer a greater 
challenge in a multiplying problems daily. 
That challenge is simply to be able to offer 
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the best of his talent in solving some of 
the pi oblcins and making a valuable contri¬ 
bution to a needy civilization. 

1£ there is one redeeming factor in 
modem society it is the glowing awareness 
of the impoitancc ot the socaUed lowest 
common denominator. This is true in both 
of the majoi ideologies which divide today’s 
world. (Shyam Sunder Lai, Banaras) 

Ir « * 

TOWARDS ENTERING A PROFESSION 
Sir, 

One of the foiemost amis ol education 
is to prepare youngmen loi one piolession 
or the other. Paicnts clesiie that their 
childien should giow up, study and become 
breadwinneis and to lend a helping hand to 
their lamilies. It has been seen that some 
ot the paients aie too ambitioua about see¬ 
ing their waids in the highei posts iries- 
pective of the intelligence then children 
possess. Paicnts should seek the advise ot 
some psychologists m knowing the intelli¬ 
gence oi their waids All the ihildifn can¬ 
not be Engmeeis oi Doctois oi .>< itists 
and the like tot gating entiy into these 
piolcssions, vciy high intelligent quotient 
(I.Q) IS leciiiiicd Intelligence is unborn 
and cannot be moe.M d by any known 
mechanical device. 

Another tragedy of modem education is 
that all eaimot icmce education accoiding 
to their aptitudes and inteiests Some poor 
but ’iitelligent students fail to leach their 
aspned goals because their paieals cannot 
afford to ^nd their waids to the higher 
professional colleges We lan quote the 
examples of celebiated scientists like Fara¬ 
day, Edison and the like, who had to strug¬ 
gle ha^’d to have squaic meals in then early 
days In India childien of such calibre are 
not lacking. Some youngmen, owing to 
one leason or the other, cannot proceed 
beyond matriculation Government si ould 
lose no time to set up a machinery in 
order to find out the talented youths and 
educate them on the state expenses 

In cveiy school theie should be a voca¬ 
tional guidance bureau to guide the stu¬ 
dents about the caiteis open to them m 
consonant. w\ilh their inlelli"< ncc, peison- 
alily tiaits and the like. By doing so, no 
doubt goveiiiment will have to spend some 
money, but its altei affects will outnum- 
l^r the money spent Educated young men 


will be saved from the botheration of grop¬ 
ing in the dark about their future. 

(S. S. Jaswal, Ambala) 
* * » 

FREE WORLD 

Sir, 

It IS with reference to the March 1961 
issue ot your esteemed journal “Careers 
and Courses” which caiiies an article about 
Laos on Page 227. In the third para of the 
aiticle a mention has been made of North 
Vietnam as Communist and South Vietnam 
as pio-Wcstem. As a matter of course the 
appropiiate opposite word for Communist 
is Demociatic and not pro-Westem, and 
South Vietnam should be chaiacterised as 
such. But il South Vietnam is to be term¬ 
ed as pio-westein then Noith Vietnam 
should logically be called as pio-China oi^ 
Communist Satellite. 

It IS a niattei of tiue definition and wc 
aie suie that you will kindly carry the 
necossaiy collection m youi esteemed next 
issue tuither we would like to point out 
that Vietnam is for fieedom in the sense 
wc understand it in the woild and as such 
IS pio-fiee world. 

(Do Ttong Chu, Consul, 
Republic of Vietnam, New Delhi) 

STANDARD MAGAZINE 

Sir, 

‘Caiceis and Couises’ is keeping pace 
with the changing of times and is laismg 
its standaid day by day It is this magazine 
that gives full value for the pnee one pays. 

The Editoiial Staff m particular and 
the management in general deserve all 
praise. (Roshanlal Vaid, Delhi) 


For yeais to come India would be en¬ 
gaged in passing legislation in older to laise 
the down-trodden, the fallen, from the mire 
into which they have been sunk by the 
capitalists, by the landlords, by the so-call¬ 
ed higher classes, and then subsequently 
and scientifically by British rulers. If we 
aic to life these people from the mire, then 
it would be the bounden duty of the Na¬ 
tional Govemment of India, m order to set 
its own house m order, continually to give 
pieference to these people and even to free 
them from the burdens under which they 
arc being crushed.— Mahatma Gandhi 




STATE AWARDS FOR FILMS got a cash prize of Rs. 20,000 and its direc-. 

Eighteen feature films, three children’s5.000- 
movies, three documentaries and three tdu-|i|j| “Id Mubarak” was adjudged the second 
cationai “shorts” had been recommended SB best film in this category and it was award- 


for State Awards for films for 1960. 

The President’s Gold Medal was award¬ 
ed to a feature film in, Hindi, “Anuradha.” 
The film’s producer got a cash prize of 
Rs. 20,000 and the director Rs. 5,000. 

A Bengali film, “Kshudita Pashan,” was 
adjudged the second best feature film and 
it was awarded the All India Certificate of 
Merit, together with a cash prize of 
Rs, 10,000 to its producer and Rs. 2,500 to 
its director. 

For the third prize, a Tamil picture, 
“Daiva Piravi,” was selected. The film was 
awarded the All India Certificate of Merit. 

The Central Committee for State 
Awards previewed 21 feature films, five 
diildren’s films, five educational films and 
six documentaries—all recommended by 
the Regional Committees—which accounted 
for a screening time of about sixty hours. 
The committee, presided over by Professor 
N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Delhi, was in session from 
March 1 to 13. 

For tlw President’s Silver Medal, the 
highest prize in the regional awards, seven 
films were selected. 'They are “Mughal-e- 
^am,” in Hindi; “Devi,” in Bengali; 
Parthiban Kanavu,” in Tamil; “Mahakavi 
Kalidasu,” in Telugu; “Kanyadan,” in 
Marathi; “Sree Lokanath,” in Oriya and 
Mehndi Rang Lagyo” in Gujarati. Nine 
other films got the Certificates of Merit in 
the regional awards. 

Certificates of Merit have been award-» 
cd to “Jis Desh Men Ganga Bahati Hai.” 
and “Kanoon,” in Hindi, “Umaj Padel Tar,” 
uj Marathi. “Ganga” in Bengali. “Pathai 
Theriyuthu Par” and “Kalathur Kannam- 
roa.” in Tamil. “Seetharama Kalyanam,” in 
Telugu and “Bhakta Kanakadasa,” in 
Kannada. 

Among the children’s films, the Prime 
Minister’s Gold Medal was awarded to 
Phool Aur Kaliyan,” The film’s producer 


ed the All India Certificate of Merit, with 
a cash prize of Rs, 10,000 to its producer 
and Rs. 2,500 to its director. For the third 
prize “Delhi ki Kahani” was selected. The 
film was awarded the All India Certificate 
of Merit. 

The documentary, “Kangra and Kulu,” 
was awarded the President’s Gold Medal, 
with a cash prize of Rs. 4,000 to its produ¬ 
cer and Rs. 1,000 to its director. “Saga of 
Service” got the second prize in this cate¬ 
gory—the All India Certificate of Merit and 
8 cash prize of Rs. 2,000 to its producer and 
Rs. 500 to its director. “The Weavers” got 
the All India Certificate of Merit. 

The educational films selected are 
“Pond Culture” for the President’s Gold 
Medal and a cash prize of Rs. 4,000 to its 
producer and Rs. 1,000 to its director. 
“Cotton” for All-India Certificate of Merit; 
and “Wheat” for All-India Certificate of 
Merit. 

The Awards were distributed on March 
31, 1960. 

« * * 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL IN 
MOSCOW 

A second international film festival is 
to be organized in Moscow from July 9 to 
23 this year with for its theme: "For 
humanism in cinematographic art, for 
pea(» and friendship betw'een peoples.” 

Prizes will be awarded for various 
categories of films including popular 
science, cartoons, documentaries, children’s 
films, and also for the best script, photo¬ 
graphy, acting, music, etc. 

All countries are invited to present one 
feature film and one documentary at the 
Festival. Productions must have been com¬ 
pleted during the 18 months prec*eding the 
opening of the festival and must not have 
been entered for any other international 
competition. Entries should be received at 
the Office of the International Film Festi¬ 
val, 13 Vassilievskaya, Moscow, before 1§ 

May W, * . 
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Consent to serve as members of the 
jury of ’ho Second International Film Festi¬ 
val in Moscow has been announced by Leon 
Mous,ii)ac (Fiance), Ronald Ncame (Bri¬ 
tain). Livm Ciulei (Rumania), Luchino 
Visconti (Italy), Kaiel Zeman (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia), Fiancisco Pinonj (Mexico), Zoltan 
Varkosp (Hunpary), Aoiis Ivens (the 
Netherlands), and others who were invited 
to take Dart in the Festival. 

X X » 

JOINT FILM VENTURE BY 13 
COUNTRIES 

Film Directois ot the 13 countries have 
started shooting a big documentary anti¬ 
war tilm “Young Man’s Day" at Moscow. 
The initiative lor this film» which will con¬ 
sist of a senes of short stories has come 
from the Soviet Peace Committee. It will 
speak about the stiiving of youth for peace* 
and international friendshio 

Taking part in the production of this 
film aie cinematographers of the Soviet 
Union, China, Korea, Czechoslovakia, 

Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, France, Italy, 
Cuba, Uruguay, Japan and the Federal 
Republic of Geimany 

The Soviet pait of the film i.s being 
produced in Leningrad by Director )fury 
Ozerov and cameiaman Vladimii Dom¬ 
brovsky together with the well-known 

script wntcr, Gemgy Mdivani. 

* * * 

The central chaiacter of the story is a 

Leningrad military engineei, Viktor Demi¬ 
dov, who IS taking a course at an institute 
in Leningrad. In recent years Viktoi Demi¬ 
dov has deactivated numerous unexploded 
Geiman shells and mines left over Irom the 
900-day defence of Leningrad. Viktor 
Demidov loves music and is an amateur 
painter. 

Y -K 

FILM INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA 

Eight hundred seventy-nine fea‘ ire, 
popular science and documentaiy films and 
over 1,300 newsieels weie produced by 
the 37 Soviet film studios last year 

Total attendance drawn bv Soviet and 
foreign films in the country was 4,200 mil¬ 
lion in this period. These figures were 
cited at a two-day Conference of Flm-woik- 
ers in Moscow in March 1961. 

Never before have Soviet motion pic¬ 
tures had such a wide showing in the 
world, it W'as stated' at the Conference 


Soviet films are shown in 122 countries. 
The film “Fate of the Man” has now a run 
in 85 countries, the film “Ballade of a Sol¬ 
dier” has been purchased by firms m 56 
countries. Negotiations continue concern¬ 
ing its release in other countries. 

ex* 

MORE CINEMA SEATS IN UZBEKISTAN 

There are 47.5 cinema seats per every 
1000 people in Uzbekistan, throe times as 
many as in Turkey, and nearly 29 times 
more than m Iran and Pakistan. Two thou¬ 
sand two hundred film proiecting installa¬ 
tions are in operation in Uzbekistan with 
its population of 8.106,000 Cinema attend-* 
ance has increased four-fold over the oast 
20 years. Special attention is devoted to 
the promotion of cinema in the rural areas) 
of the Republic. 

Plans are afoot to provide stationary 
cinemas on all state and collective farms 
by the end of 1961. By 196.*) the number of 
cinema seats is to exceed '58 000 Best 
films are dubbed at the ‘Uzbek Film’ 

Studios in Tashkent 

* * ¥ 

FILM INSTITUTE GETS OFF TO WORK 

The Film Institute of India, sponsoied 
by the Union Mmustrv ot Intoimation and 
Broadcasting began lunetioning in Poona 
on March 20 It aims at providing all-round 
technical training in the pi iduction of films 
and facilities for reseaich m film tech¬ 
niques. To begin with, a three-month re¬ 
fresher course has been staited for techni¬ 
cians in the film industry, in cinemato¬ 
graphy, sound engineering and film editing. 
From July, the Institute will begin regu¬ 
lar coumos of two and thiee years’ duration, 
in five subiects—film production, script 
writing, motion picture photography, sound 
recording and sound engineering and film 
editing. 

Arrangements have been made to in¬ 
vite eminent film experts from abroad as 
“guest lecturers for both the refresher and 
the regular courses. It is also proposed to 
secure the services of teachers from 
abroad. The Film Institute of France has 
already offered its cooperation in this con¬ 
nection. 

* * X 

FILMS COMMEMORATE TAGORE 
CENTENARY 

Two films to commemorate the cate¬ 
nary of the birth pf Rabindranath Tagore 
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(1861-1941) which falls in May this year, 
are being produced by one of India’s fore¬ 
most film-makers, Satyajit Ray. 

The first, a medium-length documentary 
on Tagore’s life and work, was commission¬ 
ed by the Indian Government. Scenes 
have been shot both in India and in Eng¬ 
land, where Mr. Ray studied material rclat- 
ing to the poet’s life and visited Tagore’s 
homes in London and Brighton, 

The other work is a full-length featui’c 
film in thiee episodes based on three of 
Tagore"s short stories. 

4 « » 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S JURY AT 
VERSAILLES FaM FESTIVAL 

More than half the cinema-goers in 
France today arc young people aged less 
than 25. With this in mind, the organizers 
of the Second Versailles Film Festival, 
held early in March under tlie Patronage 
of M. Andre Malraux, French Minister of 
Cultural Affairs, decided to associate youth 
in their efforts. 

A jury made up of selected representa- 
,ives ol the youth of France—fifteen stu- 
ients from the Faculties of Letters, Law. 
k'lerice and other schools in Pans—were 
ihown documentaiy and feature length 
Unis from a number of European countries 
is well as from the United States and 
Canada. 

They awarded the first piize—the 
5oldcn Sun award—to the short picture, 
Unes (Horizontal and Vertical), produced 
>y Norman McLaren of Canada, and the 
Silver Sun award to the full-length feature, 
?he White Dove, produced by Frantisek 
Uacil of Czechoslovakia, 

* * * 

GOLDEN GLOBE AWARD 

Gina Lpllobrigida, the film star, was 
warded ‘Golden Globe’ as “the world’s 
avourilc actress” at an annual dinner held 
y the Hollywood Foreign Association on 
larch 16. 

Rock Hudson and Tony Curtis both 
mn the ‘world’s favourite’ actor award. 

The ‘Golden Globe’ nominations were 
ased on a poll of about one and a half 
liilion film fans in 50 countries abroad. 
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HOW TRANSLATING MACHINE WORKS 

“Sixth decade XX century represents 
one of the most stirring pages history 
humanity. Socialist country Europe and 
Asia, population that constitute mure bil¬ 
lion man, successfully move along the way 
of building socialism and communism. With 
all increasing speed goes process releasing 
peoples many country, during the period of 
centuries former colonies imperialistic 
state.” 

This is what the first paragraph of an 
article which appeared last year in Pravda, 
the Russian newspaper, looks like after 
being translated from Russian to English 
entirely by machine. 

The need for rapid and extensive tran¬ 
slation of Russian documents into English 
has been cited often in recent years and a 
new Air Force Translator, the Mark I, is 
the first step aimed ultimately at complete 
machine translation. 

“Rough but meaningful English” is how 
the results of the present translating 
machine are described. To make it com¬ 
pletely meaningful requires slight editing, 
but the gist of the message is certainly 
apparent. And at a fraction of the cost of 
human translation—which runs about a 
dime a word. The Mark I, developed in 
cooperation with the Air Force by Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corporation, is a 
fascinating and complex machine. It works 
like this. 

A secretary copies the Russian text to 
be translated on a special typewriter which 
automatically converts the Russian charac¬ 
ters into coded holes punched on a paper 
tape. 

The tape is then fed into the translat¬ 
ing machine where the magic begins. The 
heart of the system is a glass disc which, in 
effect is an “automatic dictionary.” The 
disc might be likened to a phonograph re¬ 
cord. Near its outer edge are 700 concen¬ 
tric grooves or tracks, microscopic in size, 
which contain, in coded form, each Russian 
word, idiom and punctuation mark along 
with its English equivalent. The code 
resenlbles a series of black and white spots, 
ead} let of spots meaning one Russian 


word. About 55,000 Russian word stems 
are on the present disc. 

Now, when a Russian word,* in code 
enters the machine from the type-writer, a 
sharp beam of light begins to pick its way 
over the 700 tracks in search of the series 
of black and white spots which exactly 
represent that word. This is similar to you 
or me—flipping through the pages of a dic¬ 
tionary in search of the world we are look¬ 
ing for. 

As the light beam focuses on the tracks, 
the disc rotates 1,400 times per minute—so 
it never takes longer than 1/30 of a second 
to find the right word. As soon as the beam 
of light finds the correct word, the corres¬ 
ponding English words are immediately 
printed out on a typewriter at the other 
end of the process. Speed of translation 
now is limited only by the speed of the 
tape moving into the machine and the type¬ 
writer output. 

When the machine comes across a 
Russian word that it does not “know,” that 
is, one which is not stored on the memory 
disc, it types out that word in original 
Russian—and in red type. It also prints in 
red any proper names or nouns which must 
be “transliterated,” or changed from the 
Russian alphabet to ours. 

“Grammar of the electronic translator 
is still well below college level,” technicians 
admit, but work in progress now soon will 
provide means whereby sentences can actu¬ 
ally be analyzed grammatically so that 
much smoother English will result. 

# * • 

SUPER-SPEED MACHINE READS, 
TAPES INFORMATION 

An electronic reading machine that 
instantly translates what it reads into busi¬ 
ness language and punches the information 
on tape is being manufactured in the 
United States. 

Modified and coupled with a special 
computer, it would translate foreign langu¬ 
age copy into English at the rate of 2i lines 
a second. 

The machine, in commercial production 
by the Farrington Manufacturing Company 
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of Needham, Massachusetts, was described 
as the “world’s first commercial page 
reader” at a demonstration m Washington. 

Numerous data processors “read” 
numerals such as appear on cicdit cards 
and bank cheques, but none heretofore read 
the wntten word. The Farrington Numcio- 
Alphabet Optical Scanner, as it is called, 
reads and digests entire pages of copy. 

Six large insurance firms have ordered 
the machine, priced at $123,000 each, to 
read premium-due notices returned by 
policy-holders with payments. The machine 
1 $ capable of handling 1.5 million notices m 
eight day.s, a task that now takes battciies 
of cloiks and accounts months to pcitoim 

An improved model with a capability 
of 340 chat actors- letters ol the alphabet, 
numbers and punctuation marks—per 
second is being built, a company spokes¬ 
man said. It will record output on magne¬ 
tic tape lather than on paper tape. 

» » » 

FERTILISATION OF DESERTS 

An Oxford scientist has discovcied a 
substance that may teitilise deseits. 

The new discovery is an oiganic com¬ 
pound named alginuic, v^hich acts as a soil 
conditionei and can make “dead ’ soil culti¬ 
vate in a few houis 

The discoveiei, Mr. C W. Bonmken, a 
technical duectoi ol Oxioid Ilorticultuial 
La boi atones Ltd, has loimed a company to 
make alginure trom Noiwegian seaweed. 

» le K 

CHARM OF MUSIC 

Two high school students of Selina 
(Alabama, U.S.A.) conducted an agiicultui- 
al expenment by subjecting one match ol 
maize seedlings to a steady “diet” of 
rock-’n-ioll music from two gramophones 
at full volume for 10 hours a day and keep¬ 
ing another set up seedlings in silence. The 
result: the maize subjected to rock-’n-roll 
grew to eight feet, the other to only five 
feet in the same time. 

* * * 

BEE CAN DETERMINE SUN’S POSITION 

Bees can determine the position of the 
sun even when it is below the horizon. 
Austrian Professor Karl Frisch has dis¬ 
covered. 

Prof. Frisch discovered the ability of 
the bee to onent itself from the sun’s posi¬ 
tion, as a result of the special construction 
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of its eyes, which function like complicated 
optical instruments. 

it * * 

CHILD-BIRTH MADE PAINLESS 

At Italian doctor. Prof. Adriano Vaccari 
has developed after 30 yeais of study and 
expeiiments, a new treatment to make 
child-birt’i painless by means of three in¬ 
jections It was leained at Genoa (Italy) on 
March 18, 19G1. 

Di. Vaccari, 70, intends to present a 
complete loport on the treatment at the 
ioithconiing Cougiess ol the “Obstetric? and 
Gynaecology Society” at Genoa. 

He was an assistant ol Mane and Pierre 
Cune when they discoveied ladium m 
Pans. He introduced ladium into Italy in 
1930 and at about the same time, became 
diiectoi ol the Genoa Institute ol Patho¬ 
logy. 

Dr. Vaccan told the press, “With the 
injections, the child n born m a state of 
light somnolence, \ ‘rich last 90 seconds 
only. The molhei fills no effbet from the 
injections, not even a slight discomfort.’ 

No inlonnalion wa.. given about tlie 
‘w'ondci ’ liquid, which was contained in 
the small phials. 

Italian medical ciicles say that of other 
methods ol painless child-biith the “psycho¬ 
physical’ method IS inoie a *11101 al prepa¬ 
ration" ol the mother than a pam-ielieving 
process, and the loti^l anacslhcoia method 
as piaclncd in the United btates, is danger¬ 
ous ioi the mother and child. 

nr* 

DANGER OF CIGARETTE-SMOKING 

The packet-a-day cigarette smokei prob¬ 
ably cuts eight years of his lile and ^e 
two-packet man piobably loses 18 years, 
Dr. Linus Pauling, Noble Prize winner in 
chemistry, said at Toronto on March 23, 
1961. 

The average smoke). Dr Pauling said, 
reduces his life span by tuple the time he 
spends smoking cigarettes To smoke for 
an hour was three t.mes more dangerous 
than an houi s Ihght in a jet airliner. 

* * * 

EVIDENCE OF LIFE ON OTHER 
PLANETS 

Unit-'d States scientists think they have 
found pi oof oi life existing on other planets, 
through examination of a meteorite, which 
fell in Franco in 1864. 

The meteorite’s fragments were found 
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to contain traces of a wax-like substance, 
originating, in living matter, a hydrocar¬ 
bon of a type found widely on earth. The 
scientists said the hydrocarbon found was 
like that of certain marshy regions, particu¬ 
larly Sumatra. 

The meteorite was seen by many peo¬ 
ple when it fell 97 years ago, exploding as 
it entered the atmosphere. About 20 frag¬ 
ments were recovered, one as big as a 
human head, another of the size of a fist. 

The scientists. Dr. Bartholomew Nagy 
and Dr. Douglas Henne.ssy of Fordham 
University and Dr. Warrenmeinschein of 
the Esso Oil Company, revealed their find¬ 
ings in a report to the New York Academy 
of Science. Their mclcorilc fragments had 
been given them by the New York Natural 
Science Museum, ihey said, and they had 
no doubts about their meteoric origin, or of 
the ab.sence of contamination. They now 
want to do more tests on other meteorites, 

or other pieces of the same one. 

* * * * 

WHAT CAUSES SHIVERING 

The mechanism that cont»'ols shivering 
has been located. 

Physiologist Douglas Stuart of the Uni¬ 
versity of California Medical School, Los 
Angeles, has found a region in the rear por¬ 
tion of that part of the biain known as the 
hypothalamus that apparently initiates the 
shivering response. 

When this region is electrically stimu¬ 
lated via a tiny elect rode in experimental 
animals, they will shiver as if they were 
cold. When the .same ri-gion is destroyed, 
the^animals are unable to shiver in ino 
presence of cold. 

Shivering is nature's way of generating 
heat etonomtcally, Mr. Stuart points out, 
^It produces heat withoiit external work, 
^such as is necessary in running or jumping 
’ up and down. 

In order to warm up the body appieci- 
ably shivering recjuires another action 
simultaneously. This involves a constrict¬ 
ing of surface blood vessels, which helps 
preserve heat that would othorwi.se be 
dissipated into the air. This action also 
is controlled from the hypothalamus but 
from another portion of it. 

•K k- K 

CHANGE IN SPEED OF EARTH'S 
MOVEMENT 

'^o Soviet scientists suggest an origi¬ 


nal explanation of the causes of the sharp 
change in the speed of the revolution of 
the earth aroimd its axel, recorded by many 
ob.servalories of the world in July 1959. 

(The duration of one day then increas¬ 
ed by 0.85 milli-seconds and then began 
decreasing). 

Professor Nikolai Pavlov, the Chief of 
the Time Service of the Pulkovo Astrono¬ 
mical Observatory, and Astronomer (Jen- 
nadi Starilsin arrived at the conclusion 
that this was due to a displacement of the 
phase of the ordinary annual seasonal 
change in the speed of this revolution. 

The phase of the ordinary annual 
change in the speed of the revolution of 
the earth around its axel began one month 
earlier than usual, Professor Pavlov and 
his colleague point out. 

This was due to the abnormally early 
spring that set in Northern Eura.sia and 
affected the seasonal atmospheric circula¬ 
tion. It is this circulation that is regarded 
by some scientists as the cause of the sea¬ 
sonal change in the .speed of the earth’s 
movement. 

Many foreign scientists believe that the 
phenomenon recorded in July 1959 was due 
to the strong magnetic storm that occured 
a few days earlier and caused by the cor¬ 
puscular eruption of the sun. 

» * * 

“SHPOLSKY EFFECT” IN SPECTRAL 
ANALYSIS 

The Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences has awarded to Soviet 
scientist Eduard Shpolsky the Sergei Vavi¬ 
lov Gold Medal given once every three 
years- for outstanding works in the field of 
physics. 

Eduard Shpolsky has discovered a 
glow of a special kind, distinguished by 
extremely narrow spectral lines which are 
emitted by some organic substances when 
introduced into special solvents frozen to a 
temperature of 196 degrees Centigrade 
below zero. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Aca¬ 
demy’s Presidium, Nobel Prize winner 
Academician Igor Tamm pointed out that 
Shpolsky’s method of spectral analysis is 
now widely employed not only in the 
USSR but also abroad, especially in France 
and Brit^,in. 

Shpolsky’s work in linear spectra of 
luminescence in crystalline frozen solutions 
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are of great scientific and practical import¬ 
ance. They permit to investigate the 
minute.st peculiarities of a substance’s 
ciystallme state. 

This IS very important from the practi¬ 
cal viewpoint because the “Shpolsky 
Eftpct" permits to detect insignificant ad¬ 
mixtures of complicated oiganic substances 
in water, in the air or any other medium. 

< X X 

WANDERING POLES 

Recent studies of the earth’s .spin have 
levealed new data on the internal structure 
ol tlie globe. 

The earth does not levolve uniloimly, 
as scientists once thought. Besides chang¬ 
ing its position in space the caith’s axis 
wobbles, as it were, with the lesult that 
the poles w'andci ovei the suiiace. For 
more tliari sixty yeais now a.stronomers 
have been tracing this polar waiideung 
Soviet astionomeis, in particulai the work- 
eis ol the Poltava Gravimetiic Obscreatoiy 
ol the Uktaiiiian Academy ol Sciences, are 
engaged m comprehensive studies about 
this phenomenon. 

Theoretically speaking, the poles will 
wandei dificrenlly depending on whether 
the eaith is moie .solid oi more lesilient. 
Actually the paths followed by the wandei- 
11 .g poles .-juggest that the earth as a whole 
po.s.,esse., twice the hardness of steel. If 
we 'egard the earth as a resilient body we 
could not explain all the complexity of the 
movement ol its axis in space, known as 
nutation. 

So lai we have been unable to deter¬ 
mine whether, besides wobbling, the poles 
wander gradually in some geneial direc¬ 
tion But many scientists consider that the 
North Pole is ijfioving towards America at 
the rate of about eight metres a ccntui^. 
Small as this speed is, in the course of 
geological periods it can build up into great 
distances and provide an explanation 'or 
the change of climate in different parts of 
the world. 

In recent years it has been discovered 
that the speed of the earth’s spin, and conse¬ 
quently the length of the day, is also not 
uniform. Probably inside the planet pro¬ 
cesses take place which alter its size and 
shape. 

With time measurements now carried 
out by extremely accurate atomic and mole¬ 
cular clocks astronomers have been able to 
trace the minutest alterations in the earth’s 
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spin. It is possible that soon we shall be 
able to penetrate into the machinery of 
processes taking place at depths still bar¬ 
red to man. 

At the July 1960 Congress of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
m Helsinki, Finland, scientists came to the 
conclusim that obseiwalion of pole wander¬ 
ing and spin variation will be more import¬ 
ant tnan ever m studying the internal 
.‘.truciure of eailh A programme of inter¬ 
national co-operation in this sphere has 
been drawn up. 

COSMIC ORIGIN OF TEKTITES 

The cosmic origin of tektites—small 
fused pieces ot glass—has been established 
by Soviet research workers as a result of a 
discussion held at a siiccial meeting of the 
meteorites committee of the Ukiainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev. This idea 
found firm support in the report by Gen¬ 
nady Voiobyev oi Moscow who for many 
ycais had .studied their composition. 

In particular the cosmic origin of these 
natural siliceous foimations found on large 
areas in Czechoslovakia, Indo-China, Aus¬ 
tralia and many other places of the globe is 
also attested by the isotopic composition of 
some of their elements. 

Recently the ab.soIute age of tektites 
has been established al close to three bil¬ 
lion years. 

* * 

HARD GAS 

This gas you can take in yopi- hands. 
It IS light yellow'm colour and can be cut 
with an ordinary knife like cheese. It is 
manufactured at the experimental factory 
of the Moscow Research Institute of Com¬ 
bustible Mineials. 

Neither snow nor strong wind can puli 
out the fiame of this new fuel and there ill 
naturally quite a big demand for it—from 
geologists, Antarctic explorers, hunters and 
people who go camping foi their holidays. 

It i.«! made in a centrifuge, a mixture of 
butane and liquid plastic being beaten into 
a foam. When the foam sets and hardens 
drops of butane are incapsiilated by the in¬ 
numerable plastic cells. Then the mass h 
briquetted and is readv for transporting 
without any .special packing. If a piece is 
cut off from this brick fuel and a match 
put to it, it ignites instantaneously. 

Antarctic explorers have made use of 
this hard gas at temperature of 84“C, 
below zero. 



DR. D. S. KOTHARI 

Fifty-five-year-old Dr. D. S. Kothan; 
an eminent physicist, has been appointed 
Chairman of the University Grants Cmn- 
mission in succession to the late Dr. V. S. 
Krishna who died in New Delhi f)n Febru¬ 
ary 16 after holding the ollice for neai'ly a 
month. 

At the time of his appointment, which 
was announced on February 24, Dr. Kothari 
was Professor and Head of the Department 
of Physics at Delhi University. In addi¬ 
tion, he also held the office of the Scienti¬ 
fic Adviser to the Defence Ministry and 
Chairman of the Research and Develop¬ 
ment Advisory Comniitlee of the Defence 
Ministry. 

He was also a member of the govern¬ 
ing body of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and chairman of its 
aeronautical research committee. 

Dr. Kothari who recently headed an 
expert committee of the Defence Ministi'y 
which went to the U.S.S.R. for the purchase 
of transport aircraft for the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, joined Delhi Univcivsity in 1934 
as a Reader. 

Educated at Allahabad and Cambridge, 
from wheie he procured a Ph.D. degree, 
Dr. Kotha’-i has been credited with pioneer 
research work in the field of physics. His 
work on “pressure ionisation’’ theory, 
which, he applied to explain constitution of 
‘white Dwarf Stars’ and planets was hail¬ 
ed as a work of considerable importance by 
physicists all over the world. 

He has also written numerous books. 
He is the author of “Nuclear Explosions’’ 
published by the Government of India and 
translated into German and Japanese. 

Dr. Kothari has been President of the 
Indian Physical Society, Vice-President of 
the National Institute of Sciences of India, 
and President of the pnysics section of the 
Indian Science Congress. He has been 
elected General President of the Indian 
Science Congress for its Jubilee Session to 
be held in 1963. 

• •r. • 


SIR PAUL GORE-BOOTH 

Sir Paul Gore-Booth has recently suc¬ 
ceeded the seasoned, genial Malcolm Mac¬ 
donald as the new U.K. High Commissioner 
in India. He brings with him the rich and, 
vast experience ol many years' post-war 
reconstruction activities. His knowledge of 
problems associated with the pattern of 
post-war reconstructions will greatly help 
India and the United Kingdom to compre¬ 
hend and cooperate more closely in accele¬ 
rating India's industrial progress during the 
Third Plan period. 

Sir Paul Gore-Booth has seen consider¬ 
able ser\’ice in Asia. He was British 
Amba.ssador in Burma during the years 
1953-56, a period when Burma, along with 
India, was experiencing the throbs of new- 
won freedom and wrestling with the nu¬ 
merous problems flowing from it and at the 
same time laying the foundations for eco¬ 
nomic development. 

Sir Paul Gore-Booth w'as born in Feb¬ 
ruary 3, 1909 and was educated at Eton and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. He joined the 
Foreign Service in 1933’and after three 
years of training went to Vienna. In 
December 1937, he went to Tokyo, and 
during his slay there learnt Japanese. 
During the crucial year of the Second 
World War (1941) he was sent to Shanghai. 

In December 1942 he went to Washing¬ 
ton and remained there until after the end 
of World War II, and took part in the im¬ 
portant conferences there which helped to 
.shape the pattern of post-war world. 

He was a member of the United King¬ 
dom delegation to the International Food 
Conference at Hot Springs and the UNRRA 
Conference, at Atlantic City in 1943. He 
look part in the Dumbarton Oaks conversa¬ 
tions and attended the Civil Aviation Cfon- 
ference in Chicago in 1944. 

In 1945 he was a member of the British 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference. 

Sir Paul Gore-Booth returned to Lon¬ 
don in October 1945. He was the Secretary 
of the UJL delegation to the first lessiona 
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of the United Nations General Assembly, in 
London in January and October 1946 and 
again in 1947. Towards the end of 1947, he 
became Head of the United Nations (Eco¬ 
nomic and Social) and Refugees Depart¬ 
ment of the Foreign Office. 

In February 1948, he was transferred 
to be Head of the European Recovery De¬ 
partment. He returned to the United 
States at the end of 1948, as Director of 
British Information Services, a post ho held 
for four years. 

Then followed his appointment as 
Ambassador in Burma, after which he re¬ 
turned to the Foreign Office and was pro¬ 
moted Deputy Under-Secrctary of State in 
charge of economic affairs. Later he be¬ 
came one of the Deputy Undei-Socretaries 
of the American Department of the Foreign 
Office, particularly concerned with North 
America. 

Thus his continued association with 
major and minor problems of pattems thai 
went to remodel the countries that were 
devastated by war as well as countries that 
emerged as independent nations in the 
wake of the Second World Wav, has made 
him one of the really knowledgeable peo¬ 
ples on the subject. This, together with 
the maturity, pragmatism and di.scretion 
for which the British Foreign Service is 
justly famous, makes his assignment io 
India at this juncture veiy welcome and 
opportune and should help this country and 
the United Kingdom to forge fuller under¬ 
standing and better coordination and 
tend greater assistance to tide over India’s 
difficulties in successfully seeing through 
the Third plan. 

Sir Paul Gore-Booth was created 
C.M.G. in 1949 and K.C.M.G. in 1957. He 
married Patricia Mary Ellcrton in Tokyo 
in 1940. They have two sons, twins, aged 

16, and two younger daughters. 

* * * 

DEAN RUSK 

Mr. Dean Rusk took charge of the office 
of the Secretary of State, U.S.A. on Janu¬ 
ary 20, 1961. He is not a professional poli¬ 
tician and as such had not been popularly 
known even in his own country. But he 
has a distinguished career as an academician 
and public servant, is an expert on Far 
Eastern Affairs, and a convincing and 
effective speaker. In knowledgeable circles 
it is opined that with a strong President to 
shoulder the responsibilities of leadership 


of the nation, the duties of the Secretary 
of State would only be to offer expert 
advice in the formulation of policy and the 
willingness to be led by the President. 

Mr. Dean Rusk brings with him nine 
years’ experience of administration in the 
Rockefeller Foundation. During th; se nine 
years Mr. Dean Rusk, as President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, came face to face 
with the economic and social problems 
and developments in all parts of the world, 
esipecially in Latin America, Asia and 
Africa, and his knowledge in this respect 
will certainly help him mould the foreign 
policy of his country directed towards thd 
establishment of world peace. 

Mr. Rusk was born on a small farm in 
Cherokee County, Georgia, on February 8, 
1909. lie w'ent to public schools iu Atlanta, 
and attended Davidson College ia North 
Carolina graduating in 1931 with a Bache¬ 
lor of Arts degree and Phi Bela Kappa 
honours. 

Having won a Rhodes Scholarship, Mr. 
Rusk attended St. John’s College, Oxford, 
England, during 1931-34. He was graduat¬ 
ed with Bachelor and Master of Arts 
degrees. He took additional studies next 
at the University of Berlin. 

From 1934 to 1940 he was associate 
profes.sor of Government at Mills College, 
Oakland, California. During the latter 
part of this period, he was dean of the 
faculty. He also studied, during 1937-40, 
at the University of California. 

With World War II looming, Mr. Rusk 
went on active duly, in Dccembei 1940, as 
a captain in the Army Infantry Resewe. 
During the war his energy, dedication and 
quick gra.sp of complexities converted Mr. 
Rusk from a scholar into Deputy Chief of 
Staff for U.S. Armed Forces in the China- 
Burma-India theatre. When the war end¬ 
ed, Mr. Ru.sk held the rank of Colonel. 

Then he went to work for the War 
Department, handling political questions. 
Mr. Rusk’s abilities came to the attention 
of the State Department, which recruited 
him to deal with United Nations planning. 

The War Department induced Mr. Rusk 
to return to serve as a Special Assistant to 
the Secrelaxy in the Pentagon. However, 
in 1947, Secretary of State Acheson gave 
him the job of running the office of United 
Nations Affairs. 
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Mr. Rusk's rise in the State Depart¬ 
ment continued. He was named Deputy 
Undci'-Secretary of Slate in Charge of Ope¬ 
rations in 1949. In March, 1950, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretaiy of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs. 

it was during this tenure, before he 
resigned in 1952 to become head of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, that he look part 
in decisions concerning the Korean War, 
defence of Taiwan against Chinese Com¬ 
munists, the recall of General MacArthur 
and the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Mr. Rusk has a charming wife, the 
former Virginia Foisie of San Francisco, 
and they have three children—David, now 
20, Richard, 14, and Margaret, 11. 

Those closest to Mr. Rusk—those who 
have watched his career—agree with Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy that he is the "best man 
available” for the top Cabinet post as 

Secretary of State. 

# «■ * 

KING MOHAMMED V 

King Mohammed V of Morocco died in 
Rabat on February 26 from heart failure a 
few minutes after the completion of a 
nasal operation, which was officially des¬ 
cribed as of a minor character. He was 51 
years of age. 

Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef was a 
descendant of the Sultan Moulay Ismail 
(reigned 1672-1727), the first sovereign of 
the Alaouiie dynasty. The third son of 
the Sultan Moulay Youssef, he succeeded 
to the Moroccan throne in October 1927 on 
the death of his father, the French authori¬ 
ties having preferred him to his two elder 
brothers. During and after the Second 
World War he identified himself with the 
movement for national independence and 
became increasingly associated with the 
Istiqlal nationalist party, resulting in consi¬ 
derable tension with the French Adminis¬ 
tration. By 19.53 disquiet at the growing 
power of the Istiqlal culminated in a peti¬ 
tion for the Sultan’s deposition by 270 
pashas and caids, who protested at whai 
they regarded as the Sultan’s intransigence 
in negotiations with the French authorities 
over a programme of reforms, and also ac¬ 
cused him of departing from Moslem ortho¬ 
doxy. The Opposition movement was led 
by the pro-French Pasha of Marrakesh. El 
Glaoui, who called out his Berber tribes¬ 
men from the hills, declared the deposition 
of Sidi Mohammed, and proclaimed 
Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa as Sultan. 


In August 1953 the French authorities 
exiled Sidi Mohammed and his family on 
the ground that it was impossible to up¬ 
hold him without the risk of civil war. He 
was at first restricted to Corsica, but in 
January 1954 was removed with his family 
and household to Madagascar, which was 
assigned as his permanent place of resi¬ 
dence. Meanwhile the independence move¬ 
ment continued to gain strength in Morocco 
itself, the position of Ben Arafa became 
increasingly insecure, and the return of 
Sidi Mohammed was strongly demanded by 
the Istiqlal and other nationalist forces. In 
the autumn of 1955 the French Govern¬ 
ment introduced a programme of reforms 
which included a larger share in the Gov¬ 
ernment for the nationalists, the retire¬ 
ment of Bon Arafa, the appointment of a 
Regency Council, and an invit.-ilion to Sidi 
Mohammed (who had meanwhile been visi¬ 
ted in Madagascar by General Catroux, re¬ 
presenting the French Government) to 
take up residence in France. In October 
of the same year El Glaoui, who had play¬ 
ed a leading part in the Sultan's deposi¬ 
tion two years before, called for his imme¬ 
diate restoration a volte-face which ended 
all internal opposition to Sidi Mohammed’s 
return. 

Reinstated as de .lure Sultan on Nov¬ 
ember 6, 1955, at a ceremony at his resid¬ 
ence near Paris, Sidi Mohammed returned 
to Morocco in triumph after 27 months’ 
exile, formed a Cabinet, began to tarry out 
a large-scale programme of political an<l 
judicial reforms, and succes.sful]y conclud¬ 
ed agreements terminating the French and 
Spanish protectorates. The comnlete inde- 
nendence of Morocco was recognized bv 
France under an agreement signed in Paris 
on March 2, 1956 and by Spain in a joint 
declaration signed in Madrid on April 7, 
1956. Sidi Mohammed, v/ho in 1957 chang¬ 
ed his title from Sultan to King, personally 
took over the premiership in May 1960 
after a political crisis which led to the dis¬ 
missal of M. Ibrahim’s Cabinet. 

Widelv respected throughout the Mo.s- 
lem and Western worlds. King Mohammed 
consistently aimed at the Modernization of 
his country: apart from the complete re.sto- 
ration of Moroccan independence his re’Vn 
was noteworthy for far-reachine reforms in 
agriculture, education, the iudiciary. and in 
political and constitutional life. He was 
buried in Rabat on February 28, 1961. 
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CONiaSRENCE OF COMMONWEALTH 
PRIME MINISTERS 

The tenth conference of Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers, held in London 
from March 8 1o March 17, 1961, was mark¬ 
ed by (1) the withdrawal of South Africa 
from the Commonwealth with effect from 
May 31 (when the Republic of South 
Africa will be proclaimed), following strong 
condemnation of the Union Government’s 
racial policies by the Afro-Asian members 
and by Canada; (2) the admission of 
IJyprus and Sicira Leone to Commonwealth 
aiembership (in the latter case from April 
27, when Sierra Leone becomes independ- 
?nt); and (3) a declaration on disarma*- 
■nent calling for “the complete abolition of 
,he me.ans of waging war of any kind” and 
’or the renewal of disarmament negotia- 
ions as speedily as possible. 

The conference, held at Lancaster 
louse, was attended by the following Com- 
nonwoalth statesmen; Mr. Harold Macmil- 
an, Prime Minister of Ihe United King- 
lorn, who presided; Mr. John Diefenbakcr. 
■*rime Minister of Canada; Mr. R. G. Men- 
;ic.s. Prime Minister of Australia; Mr. K. J. 
Tolyoako, Prime Minister of New Zealand: 
)r. H. F. Verwoerd, Prime Minister of 
louth Africa; Mr, Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India; Field-Marshal Ayub 
Chan, Pi-esident of Pakistan; Mrs. Sirimavo 
Jandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon 
the first woman to participate in a Com- 
nonwealth Premiers’ conference); Tengku 
tbdul Rahman, Prime tiinister of Malaya; 
)r. Kwame Nkrumah, Pi-esident of Ghana; 
iir Abubakar Tafawa Balew'a, Prime Min¬ 
ster of Nigeria; and Sir Roy Welemsky, 
’rime Minister of the Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
and Federation. Archbishop Makarios, 
’resident of Cyprus, joined the other states¬ 
men during the conference after Cyprus 
lad been admitted to Commonwealth 
membership. 

Apart from President Nkrumah, who 
t'as attending the resumed ISth session of 
he U.N. (general Assembly, all the Com¬ 
monwealth statesmen participated at the 
irst two conference sessions on March 8. 
t which Ghana was represented by her 


Foreign Minister, Mr. Ako Adjei; a brief 
oilicial communique said that the Prime 
Ministers had “devoted the first day to a 
general exchange of views on the world 
situation, in which all took part.” It was 
understood that Mr. Nehru had taken a 
prominent part in the debate and had laid 
special emphasis on the need for world dis¬ 
armament. 

Further sessions on March 9 and 10 
were devoted mainly 1.o discussions on dis¬ 
armament and the banning of nuclear tests, 
no communiques being issued. The partici¬ 
pants included President Nkrumah, who 
arrived from New York on March 9 and 
who was asked at London Airport whether 
he intended to vote for South Africa’s ex¬ 
clusion from the Commonwealth. In reply. 
Dr. Nkrumah said that if nobody else 
brought up the question of South Africa 
“we shall have to do so,” but added: “I 
shall look round the conference table and 
see the general reaction (i.e. to South' 
Africa’s application for continued Com¬ 
monwealth membership when she bcame 

a republic).Personally, T wish for no 

showdown on South Africa.” 

After a week-end recc.ss, during which 
Mr. Macmillan had talks with a number of 
Commonwealth Premiers at Chequers, the 
conference began consideration on March 
13 of South Africa’s application to reniain 
in the Commonwealth after she became a 
republic on May 31. The Conference held 
two sessions (both restricted) lasting seven 
hours in all, each Prime Minister being 
accompanied by only one senior adviser 
(Mr. Macmillan was accompanied by the 
Commonwealth Relations Secretary, Mr. 
Duncan Sandys); Sir Roy Welensky was 
absent from the di.scussions on South 
Africa, in view of the fact that the Rhode¬ 
sian Federation is not a fully independent 
state and he was attending the conference 
by a courte.sy convention. Prepared state¬ 
ments were made by all the Commonwealth 
statesmen present, including Dr. Verwoerd. 
Although no official statements were is.sued, 
it was known that all the Afro-Asian mem¬ 
bers, and also Canatla, had expressed the 
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strongest criticisms of the Union Govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy. 

When the conference reconvened on 
March 14, it was unanimously agreed to 
admit Cyprus to Commonwealth member¬ 
ship, following the application by Presi¬ 
dent Makarios after the resolution adopt¬ 
ed by the Cyprus Parliament on Feb. 16. It 
was agreed that the Archbishop should be 
immediately invited to attend the confer¬ 
ence, and Mr. Macmillan accordingly cabl¬ 
ed an invitation to Nicosia. President 
Makarios immediately flew to London, 
where he arrived the same atternoon. 

After admitting Cyprus to Common¬ 
wealth membership the Prime Ministers 
continued their discussion on South Africa's 
application which was again debated in res¬ 
tricted session for nearly seven hours. As 
on the previous day, no statements were 
issued. 

In the evening of March 15, after fur¬ 
ther long discussions. Dr. Verwoerd inform¬ 
ed the other Prime Ministers that South 
Africa would withdraw from the Common¬ 
wealth on May 31. (The Union of South 
Africa had been a membci of the Common¬ 
wealth since its creation in 1910 by the 
union of the self-governing colonies of Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and 
Orange River.) 

The text of Dr. Verwoerd's statement 
to the conference, announcing South 
Africa’s withdrawal from the Common¬ 
wealth, was released the same evening at 
South Africa House. In this statement Dr. 
Verwoerd said inter alia that he had been 
“shocked by the spirit of hostility and vin¬ 
dictiveness shown towards South Africa"; 
that, in view of “the lead given by a group 
of Afro-Asian nations," it was clear that 
Sou^h Africa would not be welcome as a 
Commonwealth membr‘r when she became 
a republic; and that it wa.*- “ironical" that 
charges of oppression and discrimination in 
South Africa had come from “Prime Minis¬ 
ters in whose countries oppression and dis¬ 
crimination are openly pr.ictised and where 
the basic principles of democratic govern¬ 
ment are flouted.” adding that he referred 
“particularly to Ghana, India, Malaya, and 
Ceylon.” Dr. Verwoerd expressed the opi¬ 
nion that the conference proceedings 
“mark the beginning of the disintegration 
of the Commonwealth.” 

Dr. Verwoerd attended the Prime Min¬ 
isters’ morning confei’ence on March. 16, at 


which Sierra Leone’s application for Com¬ 
monwealth membership was unanimouely 
approved; in the afternoon he was received 
in audience by the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace, and was understood to have report¬ 
ed formally to her Majesty on South 
Africa's decision to withdraw from the 
Commonwealth. 

Dr. Verwoerd remained in London un¬ 
til after the conference had ended, partici¬ 
pating in its final session. In a statement 
at London Airport on March 19 before leav¬ 
ing for South Africa, he said that 
“our opponents who wanted us out of the 
Commonwealth have won their wish but 
lost their cause”; he added that friendship 
and trade between Britain and South 
Africa, “as well as our other friends,” 
would Continue to “flourish and grow to 
the mutual benefit of all.” 

At its se.ssion on March 16, the confer¬ 
ence agreed to Sierra Leone’s membership 
of the Commonwealth; debated the prob¬ 
lem of disarmament; and also discussed a 
number of other questions, including the 
Laos and Congo situation and the organiza¬ 
tional structure of the United Nations. It 
was understood that Dr. Nkrumah took a 
prominent part in the Congo debate and 
reiterated his view (expressed at the U.N.) 
that the Congolese question should be 
handled by the African nations and that 
“African units" should he primaiily re.spou- 
sible for law and order; according to press 
reports, however, this view was opposed by 
Mr. Nehru, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 
Mr. Diefenbaker, and other Commonwealth 
Premiers. 

The conference ended on March 17 with 
the publication of the final communique 
which contained no direct reference to 
South Africa’s withdrawal from the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

« « 

THE LAVON CASE OF ISRAEL 

The Israeli Cabinet resigned on Janu¬ 
ary 31 as the result of a prolonged contro¬ 
versy over the circumstances in which 
Mr. Pinhas Lavon had resigned the post of 
Defence Minister in 1955. 

"Mr. Lavon (56) was bom in S.E. 
Poland and emigrated to Palestine in 1929, 
when he adopted the Hebrew name Lavon 
in place of his former name of Lubianiker. 
Elected to the Knesset in 1949 as a Mapai 
(Labour Party) member, he served as Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture in Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
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Government in 1950-51 and Minister with¬ 
out Portfolio in 1952-54, and on Mr. Ben 
Guiion’s temporary retirement from public 
in 1954 succeeded him as Defence Minister 
in Mr. Sharett’s Government. Ho resigned 
jin February 1955, no reason being given; he 
afterwards became secretary-general of 
His^ruth (The General Federation of 
Labour) but had not held any ministerial 
office since his resignation. Mr. 13en-Gurion 
succeeded him at the Defence Ministry and 
later in the same year resumed the Premier¬ 
ship, which he has held ever since. 

The incidentibecame a political issue 
in August 1960, when a person accusjed of a 
criminal offence, who was tried secretly in 
Jerusalem and sentenced on November 
20 to 12 years’ imprisonment, alleged that 
two officers had urged him in 1955 to give 
false evidence against Mr. Lavon before a 
commission inquiring into a “disastrous 
security operation’*. 

Although all foreign press reports on 
the subjf^et were strictly censored, this 
operation was believed to be the activities 
of an I'Jiaeli spy ring in Egypt, which was 
discovered in July 1954 and was alleged 
to have set lire to the U.S. Information 
Service building in Cairo in order to dis¬ 
turb relations between Egypt and the 
U.S.A. Two members of the ring were 
hanged in January I9ii5; another comtriii- 
ted suicide in imprisonment. At Mr. 
Lavon's request, a secret inquiry was held 
into his responsibility. Members of the 
security forces submitted documentary 
evidence purporting to show that he had 
ordered it; Mr. Lavon, however, maintained 
that they were forgeries and denied all 
knowledge of the operation. Major-General 
Moshe Dayan (then Chief of Staff) and 
Mr. Simon Perez (then Dii’ector-General of 
the Defence Ministry), w’ko were known to 
have been in conflict with Mr. Lavon over 
policy questions, also gave evidence before 
the commission, Mr. Perez expressing the 
opinion that Mr. Lavon was unfit to run 
the Ministry. In view of the conflict of 
evidence, the commission reached no deci¬ 
sion. Mr. Lavon then demanded the dis¬ 
missal of Mr. Perez and one of the officers 
who had given evidence against him, and 
resigned when Mr. Sharett refused this 
demand. 

Following the appearance of the new 
^dence, a military inquiry committee was 
wt up under the Airmanship of Mr. Jus* 
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tice Haim Cohi., -.iiich reported on October 
23, 1960, that a reserve officer, with the ap¬ 
proval of a regular officer, had instigated a 
third man to give false evidence at the 1955 
inquiry; the committee expressed no opi¬ 
nion on Mr. Lavon’s responsibility for the 
“security operation”, which it held was out¬ 
side its terms of reference. The Cabinet 
appointed on October 31 a ministerial com¬ 
mittee of seven, representing all the Gov¬ 
ernment parties, to hold a new inquiry into 
the question. Mr. Ben-Gurion, who had 
earlier expressed strong opposition to the 
matter being handled on the political level 
and had insisted on an inquiry by a com¬ 
mission of jurists with subpoena rights to 
establish the truth, was not present at the 
meeting; in addition to his objections on 
principle, the Prime Minister was also op¬ 
posed to the participation in the Cabinet 
inquiry of a representative of the left-wing 
Mapam, because a spokesman of that party 
had compared the Lavon case to the 
“Dmyfus affair.” 

The Cabinet endorsed on December 25 
the findings of the ministerial committee, 
which exonerated Mr. Lavon from any res¬ 
ponsibility for the “security operation”. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion walked out of the meeting 
and did not take part in the vote. 

The committee’s findings led to an open 
split in the Cabinet. Mr. Ben Gurion de¬ 
nounced them as "biased, a half-truth and 
a miscarriage of justice,” threatened to 
resign, and ceased to attend Cabinet meet¬ 
ings. lie bitterly attacked Mr. Lavon at a 
meeting of the Mapai central committee on 
January 12, accusing him of conducting a 
“poisonous war” of “backbiting and slan¬ 
der,” and was reported to have threatened 
to resign the party leadership unless Mr. 
Lavon were removed from the secretai'yship 
of Histadruth. He was supported by Gene¬ 
ral Dayan, who had shown the Cabinet on 
January 1 two documents which, he alleg¬ 
ed, proved that Mr. Lavon had given false 
e\'idence before the Kne^et Foreign 
Affairs Committee when attempting to 
prove that the Army had sometimes carried 
out operations without orders. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Meir (Foreign Minister) 
and Mr. Saphir (Minister of Commerce and 
Industry), both of whom are members of 
Mapai, were reported to have threatened to 
resign in protest against the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s conduct Mr. Ros4n (Minister of Jus¬ 
tice and leader of the Frp^xessive Party), 
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after appealing unsuccessfully to Mr. Ben< 
Gurion to accept the decision of the majo¬ 
rity of the Cabinet, tabled a motion on 
January 15 for the Cabinet’s resignation. 

As a result of the intercession of Presi¬ 
dent Ben-Zvi, Mr. Ben-Gurion in a letter 
published on January 20, apologised to the 
other members of the Cabinet, retracted 
his allegations of bias, and promised not to 
interfere further in the matter. The Cabi¬ 
net, in the Prime Minister’s ab.sence, con¬ 
firmed its decision exonerating Mr, Lavon 
on January 22, and rejected a motion by 
the two Mapam Ministers in favour of the 
Government’s resignation. A motion of no- 
confidence in the Government was defeat¬ 
ed in the Knesset on January 30 by 77 
votes to 26; spokesmen for three of the 
Government parties (Mapam, Ahdut Avoila, 
and the Progressives), liowever, appealed 
to Mr. Ben-Gurion to accept the Cabinet’s 
decision, and strongly criticized the Mapai’s 
intention of taking disciplinary action 
against Mr. Lavon. 

On Januaxy 31 Mr. Ben-Guiion, who 
interpreted the statements made in the 
debate as personal attacks on himself, call¬ 
ed a Cabinet meeting (the first which be 
had attended since December 25) and an¬ 
nounced his resignation. He then presented 
to Piesidcnt Ben-Zvi his letter of resigna¬ 
tion, in which he declared that he could 
not accept the Cabinet’s decision of Decem¬ 
ber 25 and described it as “incompatible 
with the fundamental principles of justice”. 
Repeating his demand for a judicial inquiry 
Into the Lavon affair, he said; "I hold 
democracy in Israel no less dear than any 
other citizen, and democracy means among 
other things the rule of law and the sepa¬ 
ration of powers between the legislature, 
the executive, and the judiciary.” It was 
annoimced on February 1 that the Govern¬ 
ment would continue in office until a new 
Administration was formed. 

Mr, Lavon was subsequently removed 
from the secretaryship of the Histadmth. 

After consultations with party leaders, 
President Ben-Zvi called on Mr. Ben-Gurion 
on Pebruaiy 15 to form a new Government. 
Of the parties supporting the previous 
cabinet, however, only the small Agudat 
Israel agreed to enter a new Government 
under his leadership, provided that he ban¬ 
ned the sale of pork, increased Sabbath res¬ 
trictions, and made other concessions. The 
Mapam, AMiit Avoda, and Progrenive 


decided not to participate in any Govern¬ 
ment headed by Mr. Ben-Gurion, although 
they were prepared to join a coalition 
headed by another Mapai Premier, whilst 
the National Religious Party was unwilling 
to enter a narrowly-based coalition. After 
an offer by Mr. Ben-Gurion to resign the 
party leadership in favour of Mr. Jishkol 
(the Finance Minister) had been rejected 
by the Mapai secretariat, he informed Pre¬ 
sident Ben-Zvi on February 28 that he was 
unable to form a Government, and that a 
Bill for the dissolution of the Knesset and 
the holding of new elections would soon be 
introduced. The President, however, ap¬ 
pealed to the Government parties on March 
2 to solve the problem without elections, 
and the parties accordingly agreed to post¬ 
pone action on the Bill while they studied 
his appeal. 

President Bc.‘n-Zvi informed the Knes- 
.set on March 13 that he had found no rea¬ 
sonable possibility of anyone forming a new 
Government; the Knesset therefore decided 
later the same day to draft a Bill for its 
dissolution and fixing a dale lor general 
elections. 

* * ■ * 

CENSUS IN PAKISTAN 

According to provisional census figures 
announced at a news conference in Karachi 
on Match 3 by the Home Minister, Mr, 
Zakir Hussain, the population of Pakistan 
registered a ri.se of 23.7 per cent during 
the previous 10 years. 

The total population, according to the 
1051 census, stood at 75,866,000, while the 
provisional figure for the 1961 count show¬ 
ed a total of 93,812,000. 

According to the count held in Janu¬ 
ary, 1961, the population of East Pakistan 
was 50,844,000 and of West Pakistan 
40,815,000. 

In terms of percentages and increase 
Province-wise, it was estimated at 20.9 and 
25.03 respectively. 

The Federal territory of Karachi, in¬ 
cluding Lasbela District, registered a rise 
of 76.5-per cent. The population in this 
area rose from 1,220,000 to 2,153,000. 

Of the total population inhabiting an 
area of 364,373 square miles, only 14,382,700 
were literate, i.e. 15.3 per cent. The per¬ 
centage of literacy area-wise was East 
Pakistan 17.6 per cent, West Pakistan 11.7 

g 'r cent and the Federal Territory of 
arachi including Lasbela District, 31.3 
per jsent. 
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(Literates were defined on the basis of 
their abiiity to “read with understanding 
a shoft statement on everyday life in any 
language’’.) 

In the whole of Pakistan, there were 
2,604,303 unoccupied sti’uctures, 15,911,400 
accupied re.sidentidl houses and 16,338,764 
houseJiolds. 

Sex-wise break-up figures for the 1961 
census in East Pakistan was 26,522,000 
■nales and 24,322,000 females; in West 
Paki.stan 21.V48.000 males and 19.067,00') 
[emales; in the Federal territory 1,215,000 
■nales and 938.000 females. 

East Pakistan was the most densely 
-jopulaled area. The density of populaliori 
.here was 922 per.s()n.s per .square mile a.') 
:ompaved to 1.36 in West Pakistan. The 
federal Territory had a density of 2.56 per- 
>ons per square mile. 

Karachi ’vvas the bigge.st city with a 
.'KipuluLion of about 2,000,000. Lahore caino 
ifcuud with a population of about i,3(:0,(i00. 

(I'he census liguies did not include the 
jopu'ution of Jaininu and Kashmir, Gilgit 
nid liaitistan, under I’aKi.sian ocvupaLion.; 

riiliSIDENf KENNEDi bLTS UP 
ribiC E tOitPS 

I'l’i ..idenl J. !•’. Tvciinedy aimounced oii 
•Uaren 1, 1961, ine establishment of a Peuc.' 
Jorp.^ il yo'Jiiy American men and wciin.: 

serve t v .v;-.a?, "iii liie great eommcii 
.asias ’ ol urn'ging pi'ogress to under-dev'. - 
•.'peti aiea.s. The Presidt'm also sigii.-d aii 
-..xec'.itiV'e Order setting up the Peace Corp.> 

a pilot projec'i, and sent a special uki, • 
iage to Congie,s3 asking that the Corp.i b.i 
'dablished by legi.slation on a permanent 
sasis. 

Anriouncmg the formation ol the 
\'aco Corjii, at a news conference, the 
^resident said; “Tliis corps will be a poo! oi 
ruined men and women sent overseas by 
he U.S. Government, or through jir'vr'.tr 
nslitutions and organ!/at ions, to help 
oreign countries meet their urgent needs ot 
skilled manpower. It is our hope t(' liave 
>00 to l.nOO people in the field by the end 
>f, this year. We will send those abroad 
vho are committed to the concept which 
notivates the Peace Corps. . . .None of the 
nen women will be paid a salary. They 
vill live at the same level as the citizens 
|f the country which they are sent to, 
loing the same work, eating the same food. 
Old speaking the same language. We are 
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going to put particular emphasis on those 
men and women who have skills in teach¬ 
ing, agriculture, and health,’’ 

In his Executive Order the President 
(1) decreed that the Peace Corps would be 
ail agency in the State Department;- (2) 
defined its functions as responsibility “for 
the training and service abroad of men and 
women of the United States in new pro¬ 
grammes of assistance to nations and areas 
of the world, and in conjunction with or in 
support of existing economic assistance pro¬ 
grammes of the United States and of the 
United Nations and other international 
organizations"; and (3) laid down that the 
Peace Corps would be financed out of funds 
available to the Secretary of State “for the 
performance of fimclions under the Mutual 
Security Act of 19.5-4 as amended.’’ 

In his message to Congress the Presi¬ 
dent stated that (1) the programme would 
be administered by the Youth Corpr Agency 
in Washington, but would work through 
and with colleges and univer.sitics and pri¬ 
vate voluntary agencies; (2) volunteers 
would iiol be cxernpled from military ser¬ 
vice, would receive training varying from 
“six weeks to six months’’, and woul(i servt- 
two or three-yi'ar terms ov'cr.seas: (3) the 
Corps would be open to ail Americans 
“who are qualified" and would not be limi¬ 
ted to young pei.ple or oollegc graduates, 
although “luidoubledly the corps will be 
made up prim.n-ily of .young r-'ople as they 
complete thcii- formal education.” He 
added that it was hoped “that within a few 
years several thousand Peace Corps mem¬ 
bers will be working in foreign lands.” 

Among the .specific programmes to 
which Peace Corps members would contri¬ 
bute wore; “teaching in primary and .secon¬ 
dary schools,” especially in the teaching of 
English; “participation m the world-wide 
programme of malaria eradication; instruc¬ 
tion and operation of public health and 
sanitation; aiding in village development 
through school cnnsk uclioii and other oro- 
grammes; and ircrea.sing rural agricultural 
productivity by assisting loc.'il farmers to 
use modern implemonls and techniques. 
The initial emphasis will be on leaching.” 

The appointment of Mr. R. Sargent 
Shrivel’ a.s director of the Peace Coi'ps was 
announced by President Kennedy on March 
5. Mr. Shriver (45), a brother-in-law of 
the President, had worked out details of 
, (Continued an page 477) 



FRESIDENT’S RULE IMPOSED IN 
ORISSA 

On February 16,1961, Dr. Hare Krushna 
Mahatab resigned from the leadership of 
the Orissa Legislature Congress Party. His 
resignation followed the election of Mi\ 
Bijoyananda Patnaik, who was against the 
continuance of the coalition Cabinet, us 
President of the Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee. 

Dr. Mahatab told newsmen tliat he had 
written to the Congress President, Mr. N. 
Sanjiva Keddy, asking him whether the 
part> should stand by its earlier decision lo 
continue the Congress-Ganatantra Parishad 
coalition Ministry or revise it. lie added 
that ii no reply was received by Febiuary 
18 from the Congrc.ss President, he would 
submit the resignation of the coalition Min- 
istiy on that date. 

The Congress President, Mr. Sanjiva 
Reddy, however, wrote to Dr. Mahatab 
asking him not to tender resignation of the 
Cabinet. Dr. Mahatab was asked to aw'ait 
further instructions from the Central Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Board, which had sanc¬ 
tioned the formation of the coalition Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Bijoyananda Patnaik, the new 
President of the Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee, met the Congress President, 
Mr. N. Sanjiva lleddy in New Delhi on 
Feb. 18 and discussed with him the latest 
developments in Orissa. 

On Feb. 19 the Chief Minister of Orissa, 
Dr. Hare Krushna Mahatab, informed the 
Congress President, Mr. Sanjiva Reddy on 
telephone that he would submit the resig¬ 
nation of the 22-month old Congres.s-r;ana- 
itantra Parishad coalition Ministry on 
February 21. The decision was reached 
after a prolonged discussion between 
Dr. Mahatab and the Pradesh Congress 
Chief, Mr. Bijoyananda Patnaik, who had 
returned to Cuttack on the same day after 
consultations with the Congress High Com¬ 
mand in New Delhi. 

The two leaders agreed that: (1) The 
Ministry should resign on February 21; 
(2) The Motion of Tl^anks to the Govern¬ 


ment for his Address would be passed on 
Feb. 20 in the Assembly; (3) The Budget 
would not be presented on Februaiy 21; 
(4) The Congress Party would prepare for 
a mid-term election. 

Dr. Harckrushna Mahatab, Chief .Min¬ 
ister, tendered the resignation of the 11- 
member coalition Cabinet to the Governor 
of Orissa on Feb. 21. 

Ifiaiiier in the day, the Speaker ad¬ 
journed the Orissa Legislative Assembly 
sine die after a statement by Dr. Mahatab 
to the House that he had decided to tender 
resignation of the Ministry forthwith. 

The Assembly earlier pas.sed the mo¬ 
tion of ihaiiks to the Governor for his 
address to the Plouse on Feb. 16. The entire 
Opposition had walked out objecting lo 
discussion and passage of the motion. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly was 
prorogued by the Governor, Mr. Y. N. 
Sukhlankar, from February 22, according 
to a notification in an Orissa Gazette Extra¬ 
ordinary issued on Feb. 23. 

President Rajendra Prasad on Feb. 25, 
dissolved the Orissa Assembly and assum¬ 
ed all the functions of the State Govern¬ 
ment under Article 356 of the Constitu- 
jtion. 

The President, in a proclamation issued 
in New Delhi declared he was “satisfied 
that a situation has arisen in which the 
Government of that Slate cannot be car¬ 
ried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution of India.” 

On Feb. 27, the Governor of Orissa 
passed an order dissolving his Council of 
Ministers headed by Dr. Hare Krushna 
Mahatab, with effect from the evening of 
Peb. 25. 

President’s rule w’as enforced on five 
earlier occasions between 1951 and 1959. It 
was in force in Punjab from June 20, 1951 
to April 17. 1962; PEPSU from March 4, 
1953 to March 7, 1954; Andhra Pradesh 
from November 15, 1954, to March 28, 1955; 
Travancore-Cochin from March 23, 1956, to 
April 5, 1957; and Kerala from July 31, 
1959 to February 22, 1960. 
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The Rajya Sabha unanimously ap¬ 
proved on March 16 the President’s pro¬ 
clamation taking over the administration 
of Orissa under Article 356. On March 8, 
the Lok Sabha had also approved the intro¬ 
duction of President’s Rule in Orissa. 

The Acting Union Minister lor Home 
Affairs, Mr. Lai Hahadur Shastri, announc¬ 
ed in the Lok Sabha on March 27 that mid¬ 
term election w'oiild be held in Orissa in the 
first half of June 1961. 

Mr. Shastri said: “The Govex'nment 
does not desire to prolong the period of 
the President’s Rule to about 14 months 
until the general elections. This appears 
particularly undesirable this year when the 
Third Plan is being launched and when it 
would be Jai‘ belter for a popular govern¬ 
ment to implement the new Plan ior the 
first year.’’ 

The Acting Home Minister added that 
the Chief Election Commissioner was .satis¬ 
fied that the administrative steps to be 
taken could be completed within the lime 
for the election to be held in the early 
part ol June. 

* * * 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VISIT 

Queen Elizabeth II of England, accom¬ 
panied by the Duke of Edinburgh, arrived 
in New Delhi on January 21, 1961. The 
Queen, who was welcomed at the airport 
by the President, Dr. Kajcndra Prasad, 
‘‘not only as the Head of the oldest demo¬ 
cracy in the we.ld but also as the Head of 
a great commonwealth,” .said that she was 
“thrilled to be in India.” 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
gave a State banquet in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh the 
same evening (January 21). In his speech 
on the occasion. Dr. Prasad pr.aised Britain’s 
statesmaaship in giving India her freedom 
gracefully and expressed his appi’cciation 
of Britain’s generous help in the country’s 
present industrial development. 

The Queen, in her reply, praised the 
leadership of Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Mr. 
Nehru and said that Britain and the other 
industrially advanced Commonwealth 
countries were deeply conscious of India’s 
needs and potentialities. 

She departed from the text of her 
speech given to correspondents earlier to 
say: “And now I raise my glass to you, 
Ms. Presidenjt, and to j^ogle oi fiidia.” 


At a civic reception accorded to Queen 
Elizabeth in Delhi on Januaiy 21, the citi¬ 
zens of Delhi gave a standing ovation to 
the Queen. 

Wearing a peach-coloured dress and a 
fur stole, the Queen smiled and waved to 
the vast crowds, ending her speech in 
Hindu.stani: “Aapke swagat ka hum sabki 
oor se shukriya”. (For your w'olcome I 
thank you on behalf of all of us.) 

In her speech the Queen said that hep 
visit to India has been a wonderful experi¬ 
ence and she and her husband had been 
deeply moved by the friendlinc.ss .shown to 
them. She praised Mr. Nehru’s leadership* 
and said she was looking forward to seeing 
India’s new achievements and plans. 

Emphasizing the value of common¬ 
wealth tics in a troubled world, she des¬ 
cribed Indo-British friendship a.s one of “a 
special kind”. The people of Britain and 
of the other Commonwealth countries 
would continue to help India in her strug¬ 
gle against poverty and disease 

In his speech on the occasion, Mr. 
Nehru said that the present friendly rela¬ 
tions between India and Britain were the 
result oI the stature and teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi and he hoped the Queen 
would carry with her an abiding impres¬ 
sion of the afternoon's welcome. 

Wishing the Queen and her husband 
long life, the civic address, read by the 
Mayor, quoted a couplet of Mirza Ghalib, 
“May you live a thousand years; may each 
year be of fifty thou.sand days”. The 
address described Delhi’s chequered past 
and said that with India’s independence the 
old relationship between India and Britain 
had given place to “the silken bonds of 
friendship and co-operation and goodwill 
to each other,” 

Delhi’s gift to Queen Elizabeth was a 
beautifully-carved ivory Qutab Minar. The 
Duke received a table lamp in silver made 
in the form of a candle stand. 

On January 22, the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh left New Delhi for 
Jaipur. From Jaipur they went to Sawai 
Madhopur on January 23 and returned to 
New Delhi on January 25. 

Next day (January 26), the Queen wit¬ 
nessed the Republic Day Parade in New 
Delhi and attended the President’s recep¬ 
tion. In the evening, she had dinner with 

Common%ealj^ High CommMoners. 
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She spent January 27 and 28 in New Delhi 
and left for Agra on January 29. 

From Agra, she went to Udaipur and 
Ahmcdabad before going lo Karachi on 
Pebruaiy 1 on a visit to vVest Pakistan. On 
February 16, she went to Dacca in Earl 
Pakistan and later on the same day, she 
arrived at Durgapur in India where a steel 
plant is being omit with J3riti;;h assislanct'. 
She visited the Durgapur steel plant and 
township on February 17 U i'orc arriving in 
Calcutta the same afternoon. The Queen 
spent February 18, 19 and 20 in Calcutta 
and left for Madras and Bangalore on Feb. 
2l. She spent February 22 at Nandi JM!-; 
and left for Bombay on February It.'t. She 
remained in Bombay on Febriiarv and 
went lo Banaras on February 2a and 
Sarnath on February 20. 

She left for Nepal on the afternoon of 
February 26. 

From Khalinandu, Queen Elizabeth 
returned to New Dellu on March 1, ami Hie 
same evening, she broadcast a faivvveU 
message to the people of India in which 
she said that her visit to India and the 
great welcome she had received had “set 
the seal on the new relalioaship between 
India and Britain and on the abiding 
friendship between the two peoph'.s". 

On March 2, Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh left India for Tehran 
(Iran) on a four-clay visit. 

INDIA'S NEW POPULATION FKiURES 

The acting Horne Minister. Shii J^al 
Bahadur Sh.<stri, announced on March 27, 
1961, the general results of the 1!161 cemr.vi 
at a press conference in New Delhi. 

India’s population is roughly '128 mil¬ 
lion (au on March 1, 1961); the i961 eensns 
has recorded a rise of 70 million diiiin;', 
the last decade. The record rise in the 
nation’s populace has exceeded the ex’-'oe- 
tations of experts. There has boon an in¬ 
crease of 21.49 per cent over the 1951 cen¬ 
sus figures;. Men in the country outnum¬ 
ber women by about 13 million. 

Asked about the margin ef error in llv- 
census figures, Mr. JMilru Regislv:'.r-Gener:>i 
of India, who wa.s present. s”iid the ];)6l 
census, in keeping with the tradition sinco 
the first 1872 census, was a complete count, 
and chances were that there was some 
under-count. In any casse, the total figures 
WOuW not be less than tHe provisional. He 


did not expect the Indian percentage error 
to be higher than that in the West or on 
previous occasions in India. The margin 
of error in the 1961 census was 1.1 per cent. 

Home Secretary Vishwanathan, asked 
about the deteriorating sex-ratio in India, 
said this was mainly oecause the propor¬ 
tion of younger people in India was much 
liigher. All over tlie world the number 
of boys born exceeded that of girls. Due 
lo the larger tenacity of life of females the 
Murnbor of females greatly e.vceeded that 
ef males as the agc-gioujjs a-ivanced spe¬ 
cially in the .age-group above 70. 

The Slates of Andhra, Bihar, Jammu 
and Ka.shmir, Madras, Mysore. Orissa and 
U.P. have registered an increase below the 
average of 21.49 ))er cent overall ri.se, while 
A.ssam, Gujaral, Kerala, Madhya I’radcsh, 
Maharashti’a. Punjab, Kajaslhan and West 
Bengal have recorded a rise above the 
average. Assam has shown lOe liighest 
decennial increa.se of 34.40 per cent and 
West Bengal comes next with 32.94 per 
cent. 

Geographically, the Slates in the norlh- 
oa.st and the north-west have sliown a 
steep population I'i.se. The' density of 
population per sq. mill! for the entire eoun-< 
try works out to 384 as against .316 in 1951. 

The order of the Stales in the percent¬ 
age of their population lo ttie lolal pojmla- 
tion of the country remains the same as 
in 1951 except for West Bangui and Madras 
interchanging places. We.sl B('rg;:l with 
8.01 per cent of the total population of the 
Union, now occupies the fifih place whih' 
M.adras occupies the seventh place, with 
7.71 per cent of the total population. 

U.P. tops the list with 16.90 per cent; 
of the total population. Next in order are 
Bihar (10.64 per cent), Maharashtra (9.05 
per cent) and Andhra (0.24 per cent). 

Mr. Shastri announced that 4,050 silver 
medals and 8.1000 bronze medals would be 
presented by the Union Government for 
meritorious census work from amongst the 
800,000 enumerators and 200,000 supervi¬ 
sory staff members. It has also been 
decided to give an honorarium of Rs. 24 to 
each enumerator for 700 persons counted. 

He said the total census operations, in¬ 
cluding supervision and administrative 
charges, would cost nearly Rs. 2 crores. 

India’s population during the decada 

1951-61 grew 61 per cent faster than the 
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rate at which it grew between 1941-51. The 
rate for 19.51-61 i.s 21.49 while that for lh(? 
earlier decade wa.s 13.3:1 Nine Stales con¬ 
tributed moie than othei’s to this unprece¬ 
dented increase. 

As many a.s 1M3 or .59 per cent of the 
.312 district in 15 Slates have rcgi.stercd an 
incvea.se above 20..5 per cent in the decade. 

The number of cities with a population 
of more ihan a million has gone up from 
live to six or seven, the number and the 
order ol precedence varying with the defini¬ 
tion adojUed. 

Greater Bombay r.anks first with 4.15 
million and Calcutta second with 2.93 mil¬ 
lion. Delhi (including New Delhi. Shahdara 
and the C.-i’ilonraent) third with 2.34 mil¬ 
lion, Madras fourth with 1.73 million, 
Hyderabad lillh with 1.25 million, and 
Ahmedab.'id sixth wth 1.15 million. 


Tf. however, the population of Calcutta 
(including 34 contiguous urban lownship.s 
111 a eomp.net area of 164 sq. miles) is aggre- 
goli'd. “'Grealcr CalcuHa" ranks first with 
.5..55 million itihabitanl.s. Similarly, “metro¬ 
politan Bangalore" has population of 1.21 
million. 

The density of population for the coun¬ 
try works out to 384 per square- mile as 
against 316 in 1951. 

Til.' inghest urban density is to bei 
Imind ii'i C. cud'i City (T:».();if!). This coin- 
paiv.s with 22.293 per square mile in Great¬ 
er Bombay and 35,208 in Mtidras. 


The City-Sader-Paharganj area of 
Delhi. Iniwcvor, has a density of 143,18.5 
persons pei square mile and iho Karol 
Bagh-Palel Nagar area a density of 74,195. 
According to the provisional cen.sus i-eporl, 
these two areas “can be counted in the 
forefront of the world's highe.st density 
areas.'’ 


The .sex ratio-tho niimbor of female.s 
per 1,000 males— is now 940 a.s compared 
'Vith 946 a decade ago. 

Literacy has registered a small increase 

23.7 per cent, 

■ iht' ‘eneetivc literacy rate’’ would, 
, nowevor. In- higher if the 0-4 age group 
’ as is customary. This has 

' 0 been po.ssib]e at this stage as the ago 
population has yet to 

computed. 

Jjtcracy is .satisfied if a 

The literacy rate is the highest in 
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Delhi, Kerala, the Andamans, Gujarat^ 
Madras and Maharashtra in that order, and 
the loMvest in Kashmir, Himachal, Rajas¬ 
than, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar in that order. 

Female literacy continues to be far 
below male literacy, but again, oddly 
enough, the coastal belt generally exhibits 
a higher rale of female literacy than the 
other areas. 

The actual count has not yet been com¬ 
pleted and totalled in Manipur, NEFA, 
Nagaland and Sikkim. The population of 
the rest of Hie country is provisionally esti¬ 
mated at 436.42 million. The inclusion of 
the probable population of llie outstanding 
areas would bring the all-India total tO 
around 438 million. 

The census operations in NEFA and 
Nagaland commenced in January, 1960 and 
w'ill continue until the summer of 1964. 

Of the enumerated population (of 436 
million), 82.16 per cent, is rural and 17.84 
per cent, urban. This compares with 82.62 
per cent and 17.38 per cent, in 1951. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

{Cuiitimcd from poffe 473) 
the Peace Corps programme at the Presi¬ 
dent’s request; it was announced that he 
would .serve without pay and would give up 
his present post of assi.slant general mana¬ 
ger of the Merchandise Mart in Chicago. 

Within a few' hours of President Ken¬ 
nedy's announcement thousands of young 
men and women had put down their names 
for enrolment in the Peace Corps. 

Mr. R. Sargent announced on March 24 
that members of the U.S. Peace Corps 
would begin their work overseas by the 
end of the year. 

The West German Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Heinrich Von Brentano, said over tele¬ 
vision on March 5 that his country plan¬ 
ned to set up a Peace Corps similar to that 
of the U.S. About 1,000 young people had 
reacted “positively" to inquiries about such 
a scheme. 


“We should take care not to treat man, 
with his immense variety of prejudices and 
emotions, as just another statistical unit." 

—^Il.R.tI. Duke of Edinburgh 

* » , * 

When you argue with a fool, be sure 

he isn’t similarly engaged,—Dubljuu Qpihlioii 
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INDIAN TROOPS FOR CONGO 

In the Lok Sabha, on March 6,. the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, explained the 
reasons that led India to place an armed 
Brigade at the disposal of the United 
Nations for service in the Congo. 

He said that India had been dissatis¬ 
fied with the U.N. operation in the Congo, 
but the position had changed to some ex¬ 
tent with the passage of the recent resolu¬ 
tion of ihe Security Council. It appeared 
to the Government of India that a more 
correct and effective policy would now be 
pursued by the United Nations. Tlje three- 
power re.soJulion in the Security Council 
had been sponsored after consultations with 
Asian and African countries and Shri Nehru 
said that a certain responsibility had been 
cast upon us. Also, Mr. Hammarskjoeld's 
reply to India's communication seeking as-* 
surances in regard to the employment of 
combatant troops in the Congo was consi¬ 
dered generally satisfactory. 

The Prime Minister said India had in¬ 
formed the Secretary-General that the Bri¬ 
gade should function as a unit and should 
not come into conflict with any member of 
the United Nations. 

TAX CONCESSIONS 

Several tax concessions were announc¬ 
ed by the Finance Minister when he wound 
up the Budget Debate in the Lok Sabha on 
Mai'ch 17. He said the effective incidence 
of the increase in the excise o;i kerosene 
would be reduced by 50 per cent. Stens 
were also being taken to see that all kcio- 
sene which fell in the inferior category was 
quickly released from bond, so that it 
could be made available in different part;i 
of the country. As there was no increase 
in the duty on this type of kerosene, there 
would be no increase in its price. Steps 
were also being taken to increase the im¬ 
port of inferior kerosene, to make it avail¬ 
able in adequate quantities throughout tho 
country. 

As for inferior coffee which had no ex¬ 
port market, the Finance Minister said he 
prepared j^o consider giving it partial 
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exemption from the present increase of 
duty if suitable measures could be devised 
to distinguish such coffee and to avoid 
evasion. 

Referring to complaints of increase in 
the prices of betel-put as a result of the 
increase in import duty, Shri Desai said 
the duty had been increased to mop up 
present large profits. Unless the importers 
took steps immediately to bring down -the 
prices, Government would have to consider 
whether the issue of import licences should 
not be restricted only to those who could 
take effective steps in this direction. 

Shri Desai said he would reduce by 
50 per cent the incidence of compounded 
levy on units of 3 or 4 powerlooms which 
would be paying the excise on cotton clotn 
for the first time. 

The Finance Minister said he propos¬ 
ed to exempt yams of counts one to ten so 
as to benefit coai’se cloth as well as cotton 
carpets woven on hand-loom. In the case 
of woollen carpets, ho said a very largo 
part of such carpets was exported and 
steps would be taken to sec that they got 
full drawback of the duty on w’ool. 

In the case of plastics and glass and 
glass-ware, the Finance Minister explained 
that the duty would be at one stage only— 
at the stage of powder, granule or flake ill 
the case of plastics, and at the sheet and 
tube stage in the case of glass. Other item^ 
made out of duty-paid plastic powder of 
glass sheet or glass tube would not be 
liable to duty. 

The value of all the concessions an¬ 
nounced by the Finance Minister taken to¬ 
gether is likely to be of the order of Rs. 4.5 
crorcs. 

The Finance Minister said he was seri¬ 
ously trying to find out methods by which 
Government could prevent the spurt in 
prices which had occurred since the budget 
proposals w'cre announced. 

Referring to complaints of monopoly 
capitalism, Shri Desai said the effort was 
to build a plateau and not pyramid. As 
in jyhe public, seetpr, tbene were a^oi ^ 
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dustries in idie private sector requiring a 
large capital investpient. Govemment 
policy was to give licences to new entrepre¬ 
neurs wherever they were available and to 
see that industry was dispersed. 

In his reply, Shri Desai regretted the 
tendency to raise in Parliament individual 
cases of Army promotions and said if a 
sensitive institution like the Ai-my was 
bandied about in the manner it was, it 
would be a calamity for the nation. 

NEHRU'S STATEMENT ON CONGO 

The Prime Minister expressed the hope 
that the Great Powers who are the allies 
of Belgium will exercise pressure on her to 
withdraw her militaiy and para-military 
forces as well as political advisors from 
the Congo. Shri Nehni, who was making 
a statement in the Lok Sabha on March 24 
said: Belgian withdrawal was the most im¬ 
portant question. India did not want that 
such withdrawal should be secured by war 
like measures and he was sure that if the 
great powers allied to Belgium w'anted to, 
they could bring adequate pressure on her 
to withdraw from the Congo. Shri Nehru 
said the countries who were represented in 
the Congo, and these excluded the Soviet 
Union and its allies, had a certain respon¬ 
sibility for the present state of affairs. 
They had indulged in a kind of campaign 
against the United Nations and India, en¬ 
couraging Mobutu and other persons to 
take a strong attitude. If Belgian troops 
and political advisors were withdrawn these 
elements would be weakened, making arm¬ 
ed action unnecessary. 

About the Indian combat troops in the 
Congo, Shri Nehru said they would- do 
whatever they were told to do within the 
ambit of their work. If it was necessary 
for them to go to Katanga, Mr. Tshombe’s 
threats would not deter them. 

INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING 

The Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting, Dr. Keskar, announced in 
the Lok Sabha on March 23 that a Bill to 
check the display of obscene cinema and 
other posters was under preparation. Dr, 
Keskar was replying to the debate on his 
Ministry’s Budget demands totalling more 
than Rs. 13.48 crores. The Minister agreed 
that riie section of the Press which incited 
communal passions should be curbed but 
added that the best check would be the un- 
qualilled disapproval by the public. 
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Basically, Government did not want 
to influence or dictate to newspapers oxi 
news agencies. Therefore, they could not 
take more than due interest in the re¬ 
organisation of Press Trust of India. There 
should be alternative news agencies to in¬ 
troduce an element of competition. 

Government, were carefully watching 
the situation born out of an increasing 
tendency for the growth of chains and 
monopolits in the newspaper industry. He 
did not accept the demand voiced by a 
Congress Member, that a Commission 
should be appointed to enquire into the 
conditions in which the Indian Press was 
working. 

Referring to the projected exjpansion 
of Ail India Radio, Dr. Keskar said it was 
designed to emsme that programmes which 
were appreciated were hard in every nook 
and corner of the country. A large num¬ 
ber of transmitters wouM be installed at 
various places where programmes were 
not adequately heard at present. 

The Vividh Bharti would be made an 
All India alternative programme for people 
interested in lighter stuff. An attempt 
would be made to increase its duration and 
variety. 

NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME 

Replying to the debate on the de¬ 
mands for grants of the Education Minis¬ 
try on March 20, the Union Minister foi 
Education, Dr. Shrimali said that teachers 
being the pivot of the education system 
every effort would be made to improve 
their quality by increasing the facilities 
for their training and cieating better con¬ 
ditions of service. In the course nf the 
Third Plan Government proposed to es¬ 
tablish an all India Scholarship scheme tc 
help the children of primary and secondarj 
school teachers. The triple benefit scheme 
for teachers under which they would be 
entitled to provident fund, pension and 
insurance "would be introduced in all the 
States during the Third Plan period. 

A comprehensive National Scholarshif 
Scheme would be introduced in the Third 
Five Year Plan to give adequate assistance 
to students of merit to pursue higher edu¬ 
cation. The selection of students would be 
made at the conclusion of the Matricula¬ 
tion stage. The scheme also envis^ec 
scholar^ips to students with promisinf 
merit in the pre-Matriculation stages also 
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An autonomous board at the national level 
would be set up to administer the scheme. 

To provide opportunities to needy 
students to earn while learning, the Min¬ 
ister said it had been decided to set up 
industrial estates in five Universities— 
OsmaAia, Jadhavpur, Rajasthan, Baroda 
and Allahabad. Inciustrial estates were 
also being attached to rural Institutes. 

KALIDAS AKADAMl 

Replying to the debate on the budget 
demands of the Ministry of National Re¬ 
sources and Scientific Research, totalling 
over Rs. 26 crores, Shri Humayun Kabir 
made two announcements. He said a 
National Science Museum was proposed to 
be set up in Delhi during the Third Plan 
period and promised substantial grants for 
a Kalidas Akadami at Ujjain if an applica¬ 
tion was made through the Slate Govern¬ 
ment. 

Speaking about technical education he 
said the admissions would rise to 20,000 a 
year at the end of the Third Plan and he 
did not think a larger number would be 
required for the next ten years. To ic- 
move difficulties about practical training, 
legislation on national apprenticeship was 
proposed. 

PRIME MINISTER KEPOllT.S ON 

COMMONWEALTH CONFERENI'E 

Reporting to the Lok Sabha on the 
Commonwealth Conference in LondciU, the 
Prime Minister said on Maich 27. the de¬ 
cision on South Africa was a uniiiue one 
and it would have far reaching conse¬ 
quences. J'hc Commonwealth had been 
strengthened by South Africa’s withdrawal 
and the question of racial equality had 
been put at the highest level in the inter¬ 
national context. 

About the Congo, Shri Nehru said ho 
hoped that the great powers who are the 
allies of Belgium would bring adeouaio 
pressure on her to withdraw her men irom, 
the Congo. He said Belgian presence wa-i 
the crux of the Congo problem and India 
did not want war-like measures to push 
them out. 

As for the Indian combat troops in the 
Congo, Shri Nehru said they would do 
whatever they were told by the IJ.N. to do 
within the ambit of their work. If it was 
necessary lor them to go to Katanga, Mr. 
TsHombe’s threats would not deter them. 

On Loas, the Prime Minister said he 


hoped that the efforts now being made to 
find a solution would meet with success 
and there would be an early ceasefire. 

Emphasising the Soviet Union and the 
new administration in the United States 
attached great impo nance to this problem 
and he hoped the two powers would come 
together, 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

Fertilizers ProducUuii: This year’s 
production of nitrogenous icrtilizors is 
likely to be 4.63 lakh tons. This, together 
with an import of 9 lakh tons, as w'cll as 
other varieties of fertilizcis produced with¬ 
in the country, would be able to meet 
about 66 per cent of our reciuircmcnls. By 
the end of the Third Plan it is planned to 
produce one million tcais of nitrogenous 
fertilizers and 5 million tons of other Varie¬ 
ties, 

State Owned Oil Refineries: The Gov¬ 
ernment owned refini'vy at Nunmati 
(Gauhali) in Assam with a capacity of 
7.5 lakh#ton.s, will be in full production by 
the end of this year, in the Baiauni re¬ 
finery, units for producing the first mil- 
lirn tons are likely to be operated by about 
October next year and for another million 
tons by March 1963. The entire refinery is 
expected to bo in full-scale production by 
December 1963. 

National Il]gitwa>s: .Ml llie inissing 
road links in the existui;.. National High¬ 
way .system, excejit the 3 new National 
highways, are expected to bo eonslructecl 
by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. 
The 3 new Highways, the Agra-Jaipur- 
Bikaner, Jabalpur-Bhopal-Biaora and 
Sholapui Chitrudurga, were recently added 
to the National Highway system. 

Erections of Power Plants: An organ¬ 
isation is to be .set up in the Power Wing 
of the Cenirai Water and Power Commis¬ 
sion for taking up the specialised work of 
engineering, design, prociuenient and in^ 
stallation ol large themial and hydro power 
stations in the country. It is expected 
that the organisation would be well estab¬ 
lished by 1964, when it would be in a posi¬ 
tion to laxe up actual work of erection. Tho 
total expeudilure on this during the next 
3 years is likely to be Rs. 50 lakhs. The 
organisation would save considerable 
foreign exchange and reduce dependence 
on foreign consultants for the erection of 
plants. 
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l^niaees For Watch Factories: The 
first batch of 47 candidates to be trained as 
technical for the proposed watch factoiy ol 
the Hindustan Machine Tools is being sent 
to Japan shoitly. The second batch ol 37 
candidates would be on tiaining in India 
before they are deputed to Japan 

Hydel Projects in Hilly Areas: Gov¬ 
ernment are considering a pi(»posal to in¬ 
stall small hydio-electiic sets lor electiifi- 
cation of 1 emote places in hilly aieas Re¬ 
connaissance suiveys of potential sites foi 
the establishment ol small hydro-electric 
units have been earned out in Tripuia, 
Manipui, Himachal Pradesh and in Jammu 
and Kashmir Possibilities of micro hydel 
generation also exist in Assam, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysoie, Orissa, Punjab, Uttai 
Pradesh and West Bengal These State 
Governments have been advised to can> 
out the necessary investigations 

Expansion of Steel Plants: Detailed 
project leports foi the expansion of the 
thiee public sector steel plants aie under 
prepaiation The capacity of the Bhilai 
Plant IS to be expanded to 2 'i million tons, 
the Rouikela Plant to 1 8 million and the 
Duigapui Plant to 16 million tons 

Coal Supply: The Goveiiimenl is consi- 
deiing the possibility ol tianspoiting one 
million tons ot coal fiom Calcutta by ship 
to South and West India Attei July it 
would be possible to move 2,100 wagons a 
day above Moghulsaiai instead of 1,900 at 
present This would help ease the toal 
supply position m Uttai Piadesh, Punjab 
and Rajasthan. 

Irrigation Potential: Tlie total a liga¬ 
tion potential created by the majoi and 
medium irrigation piojects up to the end 
of 1959-60 was 115 million acies It is 
estimated that duimg 1960-61 an additional 
potential of about 17 million acies would 
be created by the major and medium ii i iga- 
tion projects. 

Health Centres: By the end ul ihi> 
month about 2,900 primai’y health ccnlies 
are likely to be opened in the countiy The 
target for the l^cond Plan w»as 3.000 
centres. 

Educational Assistance: Goveinment 
has accepted m principle the recommenda¬ 
tion that a scheme of educational assist¬ 
ance similar to the one in opciation in the 
railways be introduced for Central Govern¬ 
ment employees whose salary does not 


exceed Rs. 300 per month. This was to en¬ 
able them to send their children to board¬ 
ing schools of their choice when suitable 
schooling facilities did not exist at the sta¬ 
tions where they weie posted 

Machine Tools: The Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Bangaloie, have offered to set un 
two additional factories. One of these 
medium type factories is pioposed to be set 
up m Punjab A machine tools factory is 
to be set up m Hydeiabad. For the pur¬ 
pose, the Praga Tools Corporation will be 
expanded in collaboration with Poland. 

Mechanical Toys: Mechanical toys of 
vaiious typos aie being pioduced at the 
Kalyani Industiial Estate The pioduction 
staitcd in Maich last 

Motor Cycles and Scooters: The ques¬ 
tion of licensing some moic units'lor the 
manulactuie of motoi cycles and scooters 
IS at present under Government’s conside- 
lation. As against the target of 11,000 
scooteis and motor cycles to be manutac- 
tuied duiing the Second Plan moie than 
17,000 had actually been pioduced It was 
estimated that demand foi these would in¬ 
crease to about 60,000 by the end ol the 
Thud Plan 

Advice on Steel Plants: Goveinment 
have asked the Soviet Union loi the servi¬ 
ces of an expel t io suggest impiovemenls 
in the w’oikmg ot the Bhilai Steel Plant. A 
French team had visited the Rourkcla 
Plant and recommended the setting up of 
a production planning dcpaitmcnt and an 
Organisation depaitmont at the plant. 
Similarly, a British team have made recom¬ 
mendations about stores, organisation, coal 
stocks and documentation at the Duigapur 
plant These lecommenaations were being 
progressively implemented by the projects. 

Alloy Requirements: The total alloy 
requirements in the counti 7 is likely to be 
about 2 lakh tons a year by the end oi tho 
Third Plan The Cential Alloy Steels 
Plant was likely to contribute about 50,000 
tons, and the Ordnance factoiie.s about 
thousand tons. The question of liamsing 
the additional requirement w-as now under 
consideration. 


Any couple w'lth iivc or six kids la 
happier than a couple w’lth six million dol¬ 
lars. They don’t keep stiaining for more. 

—Pageant, USA 




TENNIS 

Eastern Zone Davis Cup 

India finished with a 5-0 victory over Thai¬ 
land in the semi-final of the East Zone 
Davis Cup Competition played at Lucknow 
on April 1, 2 , and 3, and qualified to meet 
the winners of the Japan-Philippine:: lie in 
the final. 

The home team, which had gained a 

3- 0 winning lead on the second day claimed 
the remaining two singles. 

India-Australia Test Matches 

First Test: The first unoliicial Tennis 
Test between Australia and India came to 
a most disappointing end at Calcutta on 
April 10, when the deciding match between 
Ramanathan Krishnan and Bob Hewitt wa.s 
abandoned in the third set owing to failing 
light. The scores at that stage (Hewitt 
first) were 64. G-4, S-9. 

Earlier, Jaideep Mukherjea exceeded 
all expectations by beating Fred Stolle, 

4- 6, 6-3, 7-5, 6-1. to level the scores, the 
Australians having taken a 2-1 lead the 
previous day. 

Second Test: It was Ken Fletcher's 
distinction to steer Australia to a well- 
merited 3-2 victoiy over India in the second 
Tennis Test at the Roshanaiu Club courts 
New Delhi on Api il 13. 

Fletcher pulled it off when he outserv- 
ed and outvolleyed Premjit Lai 7-5, 6-4, 6-1 
in just over an hour to clinch the winning 
3-1 lead for his country. Krishnan, who 
appeared to run away with the match lead¬ 
ing by two sets to nil, was extended to four 
sets by Hewitt, the final scores being 6-1, 
6-1, 5-7, 7-5. 

BADMINTON 
India-Thailaud Test Matches 

First Test: Thailand won the first bad¬ 
minton Test against India, annexing seven 
matches out of eight played in the two-day 
contest at Hyderabad on April 3 and 4. 

The results of the matches were; 

Singles (Thai names first): Chavalarat 
lost to 0. Rincon 15-11, 13-15, 3-15; Samsook 
beat Dipu Ghosh 13-;i8, 15-11, 18-14; Chen- 
narong beat Narinder Sayal 15-5, 18-15. 


Doubles: N. Arong and Kaphi beat Deo- 
ras and Shaikh 15-11, 15-11. 

Second Test: For the first time in the 
history of .spurts in this country an inter¬ 
national lixturc loll througli when Thailand 
refused lo complete their .second day’s pro¬ 
gramme of the .second badminton Test 
again.st India at New Delhi on April 8. 

Thai players declined to play because 
of the ‘unsatisfactory nature of the court’. 

TABLE-TENNIS 

World Table Tenuis Championships 

China won the Sway tilling Cup men’s 
team evert in the World Table Tennis 
Chaminonships on April 11 at Peking, beat¬ 
ing Japan in the final by live games to 
three. Japan were the holders for the last 
five successive championships. 

Japan, after a hard-fought live-match 
final, won the Corbilion Cup by beating 
China 3-2. Japan, fielding a two-girl team 
of Kimiyo Malsuzaki and Kazuko Itoh 
trailed 1-2 after losing the double.s against 
Sun Mc-Yiiig and Chiu Chung-Hui, but 
fought back magiiificontly to win the two 
remaining singles. 

(’huang Tes-taJ*g is W’orld T-T (’hampion 

Chuang Tse-tung, stocky 19-year-old 
Shanghai student won the men's singles 
title in the World Table 'reimis Champion¬ 
ships at Peking (m April 14, defeating his 
compatriot, Li Fu-jung, in four games in 
the final. 

Chuang beat his 18-year-old unsceded 
rival 21-15, 21-15, 19-21, 21-17. 

Chuang, seeded seventh, fought an all- 
out attacking battle with Li. Both played 
in the same style—powerful forehand 
smashes and fast half-volleys. The teen¬ 
age Chinese made it one of the fastest 
men's singles linal in the history of the 
championships. 

Chuang is a successor to his compatriot, 
Jung Kuo-tuan, who won the title in Dort¬ 
mund in 1959. Jung was defeated in the 
fourth round by 15-year-old Brazilian pro¬ 
digy, Ubiracy Da Costa. 

Chiu Chung-hui, 26-year-old Peking 
physical culture student, won the women’e 
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3#. The Nepalese Government gave 
clearance to Sir Edmund Hillary’s Makalu 
expeditior. 

Gon, Manghistu Newye, former Com¬ 
mander o£ the Ethiopian Imperial Guard, 
was hanged for his part in the abortive 
coup again?;! Emperor Haile Selassie in 
Decembor iast. 

It \v-'.s learnt that the deposed Premier, 
Mr. B.P. Koirala of Nepal went on hunger 
strike on iilarch 25 demanding that he be 
either iLleascd or tried on the charges 
levelled against him. 

31. It was reported to-day that the 
Preside nt Albert Kalonji of the “autono¬ 
mous” mining state has formed a new 
government, with himself as Premier. 

AFIUI. 

1 . It was announced that the import 
policy for April-September 1961 socks to 
sustain industrial activity within the limi¬ 
tations of foreign exchange available—in¬ 
creasing emphasis being put on export pro¬ 
motion licensing. 

A university of Melbourne balloon 
photographic plates to record the pow'er of 
cosmic rays made the world's longest re¬ 
search balloon flight, Prof. V.D. Hooper, 
Head of the Physics department said to¬ 
day. 

2. Katanga’.'J armed forces manned 
machine guns and blocked air strips at 
Elizabethviile against the arrival of Indian 
troops of the U.N. force W'hich were re¬ 
portedly scheduled to reach Elizabethviile 
early today. 

President Tshombe in ■< cable to 
President Kasavubu rejected the decision 
taken at the Tananarive conference to form 
a confederation of all Con/folesc Slates. 

Master Tara Singh, President of the 
Akali Dal, said at Amritsar that he would 
stake his life for the creation of a Punjabi 
Suba. 

3. Mr. Balraj Madhok (Jan Sangh) was 
to-day elected to the Lok Sabha in the by- 
election (to the scat vacated by Suchota 
Kripalani) from New Delhi, 

Mr. P.P. Koiraja deposed Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Nepal broke his fast, in jail, it was 
announced to-day. 

Co mmunis t guerillas launched wide¬ 
spread attacks' against South Vietnam 
forces in what the Government believed to 
-be an attempt to upset the presidential 
eletd^ona at Saigon on April 8. 


The U,S. and Indian Governments 
signed six project agreements allocating 
Rs. 46 croies out of the loan portion of P.L. 
480 Counterpart Funds available to India. 

The Strength of Bihar Cabipet was 
raised. 

4. India, Malaya and Ceylon submit¬ 
ted to the U.N. Special Political Committee 
a draft ^solution calling on all nations to 
take individual and collective measures to 
bring South Africa to abandon its apart¬ 
heid policy. 

Thousands of armed Africans marbhed 
on Elizabethviile airport and beseiged the 
Swedish Contingent of U.N. troops at the 
airport. 

The proclamation of a new Congolese 
State named Kwango was reported to-day 
by the Congolese news agency. 

5. Belgium notified the U.N. that it 
w'as ready to comply w'ith the Security 
Council resolution of Feb. 21 that all 
Belgian personnel be withdrawn from the 
Congo. The Belgian decision was conveyed 
to the U.N. Secretary-General Hammarsk- 
joeld on April 3. 

5. It was reported that Bhutan had 
decided to seal its border with Tibet in 
order to prevent entry of Chinese agents 
and refugees fleeing the Communists. 

Mr. Nehru inaugurated the Rs. 93-crore 
Narmada River Valley Project by pressing 
a button to blast a part of the nearby 
mountain to start work on its first stage. 

6. The Union Government has decided 
to amalgamate the Eastern and the Wes¬ 
tern Shipping Corporation, which are both 
in the Public Sector, to form a single Ship¬ 
ping Corporation, 

The Union Government decided to 
proceed with the construction of the Far- 
raka Barrage despite protest from Pakis¬ 
tan. 

It was reported that the Soviet Scien¬ 
tists had discovered new range of moim- 
tains in the five-mile deep Java trench in 
the Indian Ocean. 

The Massachussets Institute of Tech¬ 
nology said that a space probe sent up from 
Cape Canaveral, Florida, disclosed the ex¬ 
istence of a solar wind sweeping into space 
from the sun at a speed of millions of miles 
an hour. 

7. Proclamation was made of another 
Congol^ state named “Unity of Kasai" 
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with Mr. Gregoire Kamanga as .Head of 
the State. 

It was reported that nearly 3,000 
African refugees had fled to Matadi, Congo 
from Angola due to Portuguese massacres 
and oppression. 

8 . Rescue Ships and aircraft combed 
the Persian Gulf for 49 people missing from 
Bombay—bound British Cargo liner “Dara” 
which was abandoned in flames this mom- 
ing. Casualities feared to be as high as 212. 

It was announced that the Ethiopian 
U.N. troops disarmed Katanga forces and 
took them prisoner to prevent clashes with 
rebel Baluba tribesman in Kabolo, in Nor¬ 
thern Katanga. 

The first India made jet engine de¬ 
signed and developed by the Gas Turbine 
Research centre at the I.A.F. Maintenance 
Depot. Kanpur, was inaugurated by the 
Defence Minister, Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon. 

9. It was announced that the Space 
cabin named Discoverer XXIII launchej 
at California had been placed in orbit 
around the earth. 

About 100 Africans were arrested in 
Luanda in Angola when they were prepar¬ 
ing to stage a demonstration. 

It was reported that for Southern 
Rhodesia pass legislation had been almost 
entirely scrapped. The new legislation 
which came into force on April 7 enables 
Africans to move freely about the country. 

10. King Mahendra liquidated all the 
15 vassal states within Nepal and stripped 
their Chiefs, called Rajas, of all powers in 
respect of revenue collection and judiciary; 
however, retaining their present title of 
Raja and receive privy purses. 

11. Nigeria formerly banned trade with 
South Africa: the ban was imposed to 
demonstrate Nigeria’s disapproval of apar¬ 
theid. 

President de Gaulle said that France 
would stop all aid to Algeria if the people 
there voted for a break with France. 

The Development Loan Fund announ¬ 
ced the signing of a ten million dollar loan 
to an India Government Corporation for 
procuring equipment to be made availably 
to small business of India on a rental*pux<4. 
chase plan, 

12, The Soviet Union laurelled ■ the 
flist man (Yuri Alekseyevich Gagarin; 27). 


into space and brought him back alive aiid 
well. He was in space in a four-and a half 
ton ship for 108 minutes. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, popularly 
known as the Frontier Gandhi, was arrest¬ 
ed in his village in Pakistan. 

An agreement was signed between the 
Government of India and Bauchet, a French 
concern, for the Construction of a plant at 
Ootacamund, for the manufacture of film 
stock and photographic paper at a cost of 
80,000,000 new francs (about Rs. 7.6 crores); 
under the agreement the company would 
train Indian technicians at Rueil, the Head¬ 
quarters of the Firm. 


APPOINTMENTS, AWARDS Etc. 

(Continued from page 485) 
aiTived in New Delhi on Mai’ch 30 from. 
Bangkok for talks with Mr. Nehru on the 
international situation. 

M. Couve de Murville, the French 
Foreign Minister, arrived in New Delhi on 
April 2, from Bangkok on a two-day stay in 
the city. 

A five-member delegation of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union arrived in 
New Delhi from Moscow on April 5. 

The U.S. Ambassador—designate, Prof. 
J. K. Galbraith, arrived in New Delhi on 
April 9. 

OBITUARY 

Amjed Hyderabad! (82) noted Urdu 
Sufi Poet, died in Hyderabad on March 30 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Wallingford Reiffer (75) one of the 
most respected contemporary composers in, 
the U.S. died in New York on April 2. 

Sculptor Paul Landowski (85) former 
director of the Paris Beaux Arts Academy 
and creator of many Persian landmarks, 
died after heart attack in Paris on 
March 31. 

Dr. M. V. Govindaswamy (52) an inter¬ 
nationally reputed psychiatrist and surgeon 
died at Bangalore on April 7. 

Prof. Jule Bordet (91), who won a 
Nobel Pri2» for his contribution to Medical 
science, died in Brussels. 

Ex-KIng Zog (65) of Albania died in 
Hospital in the Paris suburb of Suresnes 
on April 9. 

Dr. Joseph S. Butts (57) of the U.S., 
>^',^0. Nutrition Adviser for Liaison with 
thdi UNICEF, passed away in Delhi on 
Ap^IfS after a short illness. 

' t' . . . . . . . . . 




EDITOBIAL 

INEVITABILITY OF WAR 


When atomic bombs dropped over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki f»ave a finishing 
touch to the Woild Wai II. it was hoped 
that the mankind would nevi'r indulge in 
another orgy of dcstruetion and deva.sta- 
tion. The havoc caused by tht atomic 
bombs created so great aw'c and terror in 
the human minds that men bi'gan lo utv’i.se 
other peaceful means to solve their mutual 
conflicts. With this motive in view the 
foundation of the United Nul’oiis was laid. 
It was thought that mankind had re.iched 
an ultimate stage in the development of 
weapons f destruction and no nation 
would dare to go to war for the fear I'f 
being annihilated liy the nuclear weapons 
War was renounct'il by eveiyone as a 
means of settling disputes. Since the in¬ 
auguration of the United Nations effoits 
had been made to remove the cau.ses of 
war between the member-nations and many 
disputes had been refori'cd to this institu¬ 
tion for settlement by peaceful negotia¬ 
tions. But the U.N., do.spite its best and 
sincere efforts for settlemeni of w’diUI 
problems, has bi'cn unsuccessful to bring 
peace in the wmrld because of the incessan* 
cold war between two big Powers. America 
and Russic. Many a dispute w’hich easil> 
W'ould have been settled in an amicable way 
and in a peaceful ami cordial atmosphere, 
has been made more complicated by the 
exponents of the cold war. The rosuU is 
that peace ha.s become a.s illusive as will-o- 
the-wisp and mankind’s dream of an era ol 
peace and plenty, of coexistence and good¬ 
will, is still very far from being realised 
Due to the rivahy of Big Powers the world 


situation has become so dangerous that 
there is every possibility oi the cold war 
becoming a hot war at any lime. 

The w'oild today is mainly divded into 
two Powei-bloCs, ilie Communib* and the 
Democratic. The Communist bloc, com- 
piising oiie-thiid of the globe today, is led 
by Russia. The Democratic or the Frce 
World bloe is led by the United States, 
Russia IS doint; its best to spicad Commun-* 
ism throughout the wo-Id by any means 
short of a shoot mg wai. ami Amcnca is 
putting Its evPiy eiforl to contain the 
.spread of Comivun.sm even at the lisk ol 
a vv.ir. The cold w’ar between Ih*' two big 
world Powers is keeping the woild tension 
alive and there is no likelihood of any side 
yielding to the other because of a more or 
less exact military balance betweim the 
two. 

The greate.sl threat to world peace is 
the ideology of Communism. There is a 
quasi-religious enthusiasrr among the Com¬ 
munists to coinmunise the wholo world No 
holds are barred, no subterfuge is inbibit- 
ed in their “war against imnevialism". 
They have taken upon Ihemsehes the task 
of “liberating" all ‘he workcis and jioasanls 
of the world They are mo'-t vociferous 
in their professi-ui'-’ of peaceful coexistence 
but they are alwayi ready t(' support the 
“jn.st wars of the people" for th<'iv libera¬ 
tion. For them ‘people’ aie those persons 
who are Communists or thiir fellow-travel¬ 
lers. all others are “enemies of the people’’. 
To thorn d non Commur.isi or neutral gov¬ 
ernment is imperial’stic oi coloniali.st. They 
organise Communist •paities m neutral 
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countries and poison the minds of commun¬ 
ist members to such an extent that they 
become traitors to their own national in¬ 
terests. The Communist parties, which are 
more or less in existence in all cc'untries, 
are ready to fight the battles of Commun¬ 
ist world strategy. They act as spies and 
saboteurs even against their own mother¬ 
lands. Once a country becomes Commun¬ 
ist, all individual freedom vanishes. 

All freedom-loving c('untrics arc struck 
with the terror of growth of Coniinunism 
and consider it a potential threat to their 
own freedom. They naturally seek the 
help of America, the greatest bulwark of 
freedom and democracy, and many of them 
have allowed her to oslahlish military 
bases on their .soil. The result is that the 
Communist countrie.s arc .surmunded by a 
ring of military basc.s. This is another 
cau.se of perpetual tension between the 
two Power blocs. 

The fanatici.sm of Russia to bring the 
whole world in the fold ot Communism i.s 
bedevilling the world situation and making 
the chances of world peace recede fartlvr 
aw'ay. “We are for coexistence, but we* are 
also for the growth of Communism”. Mr. 
Khrushchev once said. The Communist.^ 
talk of coexistence, but what they .arc after 
is simply the opportunity to continue, with¬ 
out interference, their ideological warfai'' 
and conquests from within the countiies 
with which they ' c.jfxi.slThe manifesto 
issued by the International Communis; 
Conference, held iti M<>scow in lA'ccmhtr 
1960, stated: “Peaceful Toexislence of coun¬ 
tries with different social systems is the al¬ 
ternative to war today. . .peaceful coexist¬ 
ence does not imply renunciation of the 
class struggle, as the revisionists claim. . . 
In rondilions of podccful coexistence, 
favourable opportunities are provided fni 
the development of the cla.s:, stiug.gle in 
the capitalist countries and the national 
liberation movement of the people.s ol colo¬ 
nial and dependent countries. . . .It implies 
intensification of the struggle of the work¬ 
ing class, of all the communist parties, for 
the triumph of socialist idca.s." This is a 
categorical command to the Communist; 
parties to wage an all-out campaign against, 
the goveinments and peoph* ol their coun¬ 
tries. The coexi.stence as elaborated, ex¬ 
plained and advocated in the Moscow mani¬ 
festo is not a goal of genuine peace; it is 
only a treacherous weapon to he employed 
for furthering the interests of the Soviet 


imperialism in its drive for world conquest 
and Communist enslavement of the entire 
human race. 

The United States being the biggest 
impediment to the spread of Communism, 
Russia leaves no opportunity to denounce 
America and her allies as “imperialists’’ 
and "enemies of peoples liberation front 
colonial lules". Russia has realised that 
the U.S. is the main obstacle, the real 
force in checking the Communist countries 
from making new conquests to bring free 
countries in their fold. The intense hat¬ 
red of America and her policies is often 
given vent to in the speeches of Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev and other Communist leaders, 
Alter the spy-plane U-- " incident in May 
1960, a barrage of invectives against the 
U.S. and the American President was let 
lose by the Communists. Speaking at a 
baiuiuoi in Peking on June -1. I960, Mr. 

Liu Shao-Chi, Chairman of the people’s 
Republic of China, .said that U.S. "Im- 
j)eria]ism'‘ was the most vicious enemy of 
the people throughout the world, and a 
struggle must be waged squarely against 
it. He added: “The peoples of the world 
must carry out persistent struggles against 
U.S. imperialism, .strike inceasenl blows 
against its scheming activities to sabotage 
peace, and isolate it to the greatest pos¬ 
sible extent. Only then we can force the 
U.S. imficrialists to sit down and enter in¬ 
to negotiations with rs put off and even 
stun their plan for launching a new war, 
and provide a Tcliable gu-uimlee for world 
peace.’' A Communist leader’s talking 
about peace .sounds like a devil quoting 
sacred scriptures. Communists have never 
renounced war unequivocally. On April 
22, I960, the Chinese Communist party 
called on the Socialist bloc to prepare for 
war and stated that the result of a nuclear 
conflict would be that “a civilisation 
thousands of times higher than the capi¬ 
talist system and with a truly beautiful 
fill m e” would bo created on the debris 
of dead imperialism. The statement add¬ 
ed: “Until the imperialist .system and the 
exploiting classes come to an end. wars 
of one kind <ir another will always ap¬ 
pear’’. 

On May 11, 1960, Chinese Vice-Minister 
of Culture, Mr. Chicn Chun Jiii, sharply 
condemned “revisionists, pacifists and 
humanists” for describing "in dark colours 
all wars whether just or unjust in order 
to rally people against war and oppose jusll 
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irars.” He declared that pacilists “point 
trocities ol war without distinction and 
tress destx*uction to individual happiness 
nought about by wars, thus spreading 
lessimistic ideas and terrorising the mas- 
es.” He <iuoled Lenin as saying that so- 
ialists must not oppose all wars and that 
IS long as classes have not disappeared 
ind socialism has not been built, wars 
lannot be suppressed. 

When the Communist bloc was attacki¬ 
ng the Uiiiii'd Stales after the spy-plane 
[U-2) incident, Mi'. Chou En-Jai added his 
>wn voice to the chorus of hatred. He 
iubbed the U.S. as “the number one enemy 
)£ peace’’, and said that U.S. aggression 
igainst any member ot the Communust bloc 
vas aggression against China and the 
jntire bloc, which would deal “doubly 
30werful blows with an iron fist”. 

Last year an anti-American pjupaganda 
week (June 21-28) was ‘celebrated’ in Com¬ 
munist China with a violent attack on U S. 
leaders and policies. A Trade Union lea¬ 
der, Mr. Liu Ning-Yi. termed Presidoni 
Eisenhower the “god of the plague" and 
said his Far Eastern visit was a “gangs(''r 
trip”. Special anti-American films and 
stage peiformances and exhibitions weie 
put on during the w^eek. Gen. Hsiao Hua. 
Deputy Chief of the Political Depart meal 
of the Peoples Liberation Army called for 
the w'hole PLA to be leady for war -“to 
wipe out completely the imperialist sys¬ 
tem”—in other word.s, the conijuest of the 
free world. 

What hoiie if neace can there be in 
the world when a most powerfid nation-- 
Russia-r-and its .satellites openly propagate 
w'ar for acliievement of their objective of 
subjugating the whole world. With an 
intense haired for America, another equally 
powerful nation, and all other free-nations, 
can there be any hope for peaceful coexisl- 
ence with the Communist bloc’? Mr 
Khrushchev said in October 1960 that “w-e 
recognise and support the just wars of 
people for their liberation”. But how “ju.st 
wars” or "wars of liberation” to bt? identi¬ 
fied? Is Russi.a alone entitled to nominate 
a war as just, or of liberation? To Ru.ssia 
the Cuban Revolution was a just war, whilo 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 was a 
reactionary war. Any war against West 
ern Power is a just war while any war 
against a Communist regime is unjust and 
imperialistic. 

I^ee the end o? World War H, the 


Communists have been constantly creating 
trouble in some part of the world or the 
other. During the war Russia occupied 
major portion of Eastern Euiope and .ins¬ 
talled Commuuisi Governments in the oc¬ 
cupied couiuries. in Europe, the Commun¬ 
ist suicllilo countries are Germany (East), 
Poland, Roniama, Bulgaria, llungaiy, Cze¬ 
choslovakia and Albania. There is no hope 
of these couiiUics ever regaining freedom 
unless there is a major war and Russia is 
defeated, which is only wishful thinking. 
In 1949, Chiang Ivai-Bhck was ousted from 
China and the Communist Government was 
established there. This Communist Chinese 
Government, since its establishment, has 
not let its neighbours rest in peace. The 
Chinese fought in Korea (1950-53) and half 
of Korea is still under Communist regime. 
The Chine.se sided with Viel-Minh forces 
in the Inuochina war and helped in estab¬ 
lishing a Communist State in North ’Viet¬ 
nam. The Chinese occupied Tibet and 
ousted the Dalai Lama, the leal ruler and 
head of that country. The Chinese grab¬ 
bed almost 12,000 square miles of Indian 
territory and there is no hope that they 
would vacate the land by peaceful cajoling. 
The Ciiincao have been .sporadically bom¬ 
barding Quemoy and Matsu islands to 
))ave way for conquernng Formosa. Late¬ 
ly the Commiinisi.s had lomenlod trouble 
in Laos and theie ii, every likelihood of 
thi.s small country being divided like 
Korea and Vietnam. Thi- (Communist guer- 
rilas are making constant raids into the 
iioiThern border of South Vietnam with a 
view' to topple the Government of Presi¬ 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. 

In Afiica, Congo has become the cock¬ 
pit of cold war 1/otw'oen the West and the 
Communists. Communism has achieved a 
foothold in the form of Castro's Govern- 
nont of Cuba in the Western hemisphere. 
Thus Communism is spreading day by day 
and there seems to be no way to check its 
expansion except by a full scale shooting 
w ir. The danger is real and, if unchecked, 
the Communist penetration in the whole of 
Asia. Africa and LaUn .America will gra¬ 
dually whittle nw'ay large chunks of the 
free world. To avoid the eventuality of a 
.shooting war the Cemmunists cry for out¬ 
lawing war for all times. They simply 
want to gain time by ta’k of peace for 
their goal of world domination. But at 
the same time they are fully armed and 
prepared to meet tHe Western nations in 
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the arena of a hoi war. The present arms 
race between the East and the West is 
pregnant with the possibility of a nuclear 
war being started at any time. The United 
States and Soviet Russia eacn possesses the 
power to devastate ihc other and to .sear 
half of the rest ul the \M)i id m the process. 

Dr. Ralph Lapp, an Atnei ican physicist, 
told a meeting of the Arnei ican As.sociation 
for the Advancement oi Sc.cnce, held m 
New if'ork on December 28, 19G0, that the 
United States had a nuclear stockpile 
equal to about oU.UOO atom bombs of the 
type dropped on llnoshima and in another 
three years it would have equivalent of an 
additional 80,000 such bombs. He add¬ 
ed that most Soviet cities were "soft" 
targets and America’s Atlas and Titan in¬ 
tercontinental missiles could carry nuclear 
warheads big enough to pioduce a blast 
effect of 100 pounds per square inch. 

Mr. Khru.shchev has declared several 
times that Russia has rockets with nuclear 
heads that can accurately hit the target 
thousands of miles away. Both .sides. East 
and West, arc fully prepared to mi'ct any 
surprise attack and retaliate immediately. 
The stockpiling of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs can lead to an accidental war. Sir 
Charles Snow, a British scicnti.st, has said; 
“Speaking with utmost responsibility 1 
declare tLit within the ne.vt ten years at 
most, some of the bomb.' will work.” 

Mr. Khrushchov, in his speech at the 
U.N. As.sembly in September liKit). said: 
“So much incendiary material ha.s been 
accumul.'’’od that a single spark i.s sufTici- 
ent for the world to be confronted with a 
catastrophe. The world has reached a 
point where a ridiculous mischance like a 
breakdown in the controls of a plane carry¬ 
ing an H-bomb or mental derangement of 
the pilot at the controls may make war a 
reality." 

Mankind is sittirg on the brink of a 
nuclear volcano which may erupt suddenly 
at any time. The U.S. and Russia are 
maintaining the “balance of terror" and it 
is said that as long n.s this balance is main¬ 
tained, there is very little likelihood of a 
deliberately planned, coldly conceived 
nuclear attack by one party. Tt is also said 
that the nuclear bomb has proved a great 
"deterrent" to another big war. and that, 
modern ijuclear weapons have made war 
impossible. But this is a wishful thinking. 
Wars have never been fought on the basis 
of war weapons. PsycKo-analytic writers 


have always asserted that aggression is an 
innate drive in man, and therefore, that 
war is inevitable. History tells us that 
war, in one form or the other, has always 
plagued the world; large wars have occur¬ 
red almost every twenty to forty years; 
smaller ones have been almost incessant, 
with only a few intermittent years of vir¬ 
tually complete peace. Primitive mankind 
fought battles with stone weapons. In the 
‘Iron Age’ mankind developed lances and 
swords to fight. With the arrival of gun¬ 
powder in the arena of war, it was thought 
that man had reached the ultimate limit 
of the development of war-weapons. Then 
came rifles, muskets, guns which could 
shoot the enemy from a long distance, 
Machine gun was first used in the Franco- 
Prussian War. World War I provided the 
aeroplane, the tank and the poison gas. 
Even these lethal weapons could not pre¬ 
vent Germany to start World War II, It 
may be true that the A-and-H-bombs can 
create a greater havoc and ruin than any 
war weapons invented so far but it is also 
true that these nuclear bombs arc being 
made and stocked to fight a war and not to 
bo pul in slore-hoiLscR to frighten the 
enemy. There are many trouble spots in 
the world and war may be started acci¬ 
dentally anywhere. We can procrastinate 
a war but we cannot avoid it for long. It 
is better to be prepared for the eventual¬ 
ity of a nuclear war than to sit complac¬ 
ently thinking to the very last moment 
that it will not happen. 

The question is how long the war can 
be avoided under the present circumstan¬ 
ces. A? long as there are two different 
ideologies—Communism and Democracy— 
and each trying to efface the other, there 
is no hope of any end of cold war. It is 
most unlikely that the Soviet leaders would 
give up their aim of world domination. 
Similarly the Western Governments are 
not prepared to give up their resistance to 
the Soviet policy of communization of the 
entire world. The danger of a shooting 
war starting at any lime permanently 
hangs like the Democles sword over the 
hc£.d of the world. This danger can be 
avoided only when through evolution or 
revolution men come to power in the 
Soviet Union who genuinely renounce the 
Communist doctrine of totalitarian impe¬ 
rialism. Perhaps then the world will have 
a long spell of. peace. 



What Life Has Taught Me 

By Sardar K. M. Panikkar 


Only one lesson I may claim to have 
learnt from my life'. It is that the success 
of all human eiidcaMmr depends lo .i consi¬ 
derable extent on chance. Uiidouhtedly no 
one can succe'ed in life without determina¬ 
tion, indusliy and certain qualities ol head 
and heart, but with all this a man may still 
achieve notnin}* worthwhile without oppoi- 
tunities cornmt’ m his way and ciicums- 
tances being iavourable to him. 

I had but an indiffeieiit education m 
India. Having failed more than once in 
my high school classes riiy guaulians nioie 
or less in despair di'cided to send me to 
Oxfoid to aciiuirt “a L'cnllematrs eduea 
tion." I had only passed ttie mati iculatiou 
examination ol Madi.is and theielore it 
was not w'lth any serious hope that I ap¬ 
plied for admission at Christ Church. No 
one could have been nioie .surprised than 1 
was when that Colleue admitted me in 
preference to olheis with brilliant univer¬ 
sity degrees. Latei on 1 came to know th.i‘ 
Dr. J(ihn Murtay. the .Juniot Censor ol lli il 
College 111 ehdige ol aihnissiou. wa‘ cll'i 
W’lth w’hat he ('alle<l a fdlh sense o! iii<l> 
ing Irom handwiumg the etiai..flei ol 
young men ..i.d d'-eiding tlieii iJ.i s ii 
admission to the college on that b e is That 
is how’ I was admitted to Ovloid. 

That 1 L’laduated w’lth fust elas. 
honours in i’i(>1li:i hisioiw umn no iIomi'* 
be ciedited to my iiidiist’v But e\ ‘o <i. , 
had an aecidinl’il 'lotivalion Most of th'' 
Indians at Oxfoid in niy tins- being pieilu 
ates wnth honouis degrees from India were 
inclined to look upon a raw' matriculate 
with a certain amount of patronage and to 
emphasise the tnadeijuacies of his back¬ 
ground. Resenting this attitude T ch.il- 
lenged one of the most f.ggie.ssivc of them 
and said that whatever the handicap 1 ^tait- 
od with I would do better than him m the 
final examinations. 

What dotennmed my career in India 
was also a fortuuous ciicumstanee like do . 
In tho.se days theie was a maga/ine publish¬ 
ed from Madras under the editorship of a 
gentleman by the name of T. K Swami- 
nathan which amioinv’ed a pri.-e I'f th 
modest sum ol Rr. 100 donated by Sir C\ I’ 
Rama.swami Aiyar for an essay on the posi¬ 
tion of Indians in Brilisli Colonies I ic k 
part in that compeiition and the don* • 
who, 1 understood, was himself the jiing'' 
awarded the prize to me. It was small 


enough achievement. But it had strange 
eonseciiitnces Sir Sw’ammalhan had the 
essay published with an introduction by 
Sir C. P. iiama.'wanu Aiyar under the title 
ol: “The '.uoblems of Greater India.” That 
little book by an unknowm undergraduate 
at Oxford w'as review’ed m a lengthy essay 
by Sit Ronald Wdson, Baionel, m one of 
the London re\ir ws. w’hich led to my being 
invited to address the East India Associa¬ 
tion, then the citadel of retired Anglo- 
Indian oithodoxy This lecture w'hich was 
on the problems of Indian education not 
only atliacted wide attention, but earned 
the di.slinciion ol an editorial iii the Times 
Education Supplemem It is this article 
that brought my name to the notice of 
Nawab Ross Masood, who on the strength 
of my first class and the favourable com¬ 
ments in the Times editorial recommended 
me for appoii.lmcnt to Aligaih. 

1 W'as at Aligaili only for three years. 
The non-cot pel at ion movement caught me 
III Its whiilpoi'l and Irom lo 1925 I was 
associated w’lth the political stmggle. I had 
a singiilai r\piiieme ot this lime which u 
woith uvuidii.g A fialmisi who.se profe.s- 
.loiial luiiiie wa.. “Aeiiel’ uil'eil on me at 
the Sw.iiajya Gfl'ce and w inieJ. me lo give 
him a pi ml ol my palm I d'd so with reluc¬ 
tance He look It aw'ly and Itn uays later 1 
iceeised a type-w i ilten doeuiaenl whirr 
stated that 1 woiilil give up my ptlilica! 
aetivUies iii a year, .md will join the sen'icc 
of a Slate m Noilh India in Dcccmbei 
1927. I look no notiee of it at the lime but 
strange to say his prognostication came out 
literally true. 

Ill the year 192") I was aga.ii m Einopc 
living mainly as a journal st but also com 
pleting my tcims ai the Middle Temule i 
had develo])ed a geneial interest in the his¬ 
tory of the Ponuguese in India and in tht 
winter of 1925 I visited Lisbon to work ir 
the naiional aielu 'Ps iheie There .stand 
iiig on the 'ii'aeh at Belem irom wher 
Vasco da CJama .s■^ll('d to India the ide’ 
came to me of writing a history of Europeai 
dominance in Asia Then d war no mon 
than a vague ambition but the idea la.’^ 
dormant in nn ii'.nd foi over 27 years tc 
find realisation in 19.72 I beean to gathn 
together m one volume the fru Is I'f a liU 
time study entitled “Asia arvl Wesleri 
Dominance". This was only one of thi 
many instances which lein forced iny con 
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viction that an idea which is once firmly 
planted in nuud grows and bears fruit in 
time. 

Another instance which was no less 
striking and had even a greater iniluenee 
on my life related to iny interest in Indian 
States. Jn the January is.siie of 1919 of the 
Modern Review. 1 published a lengthy 
article entitled "The Future of the Indian 
States." It was written as an e.ssay wruli 
I was at Oxford. At that time 1 had no 
intention of writing a book on the topie, 
but six years later, when 1 was in Delln 
editing ine liindustaii Times, 1 began in 
my leisure study of the subject the results 
of w'hich were embodied in a volume entitl¬ 
ed "The Relations of the Govi rnnienl of 
India with the Indian Stales." As in the 
earlier case of "The Problem of OreaUr 
India", it was the publication of this uoiv 
which changed the eour.se of my life. A 
few days aftei’ the book came out. with an 
introduction by Lord Olivier, a forme,- 
Secretary of State for India. I was accosted 
in front of the Rilz Hotel. London, by an 
impressive-looking pcr.sonage whom 1 did 
not know. lie asked me if I was not so 
and so and on my replying in the aflirma- 
tive he said rather abruptly: "I am Col. 
Haksar: I have been trying to get into con¬ 
tact with you for the last fc'w days. Wfuild 
you come up to my room? I want to have 
a talk with you.” 

I agreed to go up with hirvi an.! .n his 
suite in the Rilz Hou l lie told me Ih.'t he 
had negotiated with the Inuia Oihee the aji- 
pointmerr of the BiPler Lf)rnmillee to go 
into the j'elat;on:i of tiiC' Slates wiih iln- 
Government of India end how after naving 
read my book he was anxious that 1 should 
join with bin- in preparing the case of liv' 
Princes. That is how I embaiked (,ii n v 
career in llie .service m" indi.in Slates uideh 
was to be my major field woi k for over I’b 
years (1928-1948) 

The Minislens and Dewans of leading 
States in those far off days were cithc'r iiieu 
with local influence, distinguished nolili- 
cians from British India or reined oHicials 
who had the backing of the Poliiica! 
Department. Conung from far off Travan- 
core without cither a public career or poli¬ 
tical influence, it w-as always a surprise to 
me, no less than to others, how I mamt.-hii- 
ed my position practically to the last days 
of the existence of these Stale.s. Apart 
irom steady, honest work there were tw'o 
things which helped me, I was lucky 


enough to earn and mainiain the conlldcnce 
and friendship ol some of the most distin¬ 
guished men 1 had to work w'ltii, most 
notable among ihcnn being Col. Kailas llak- 
.sar who was oiigni.ilJy re.sponsible for my 
appoiiumont to a State and Sri V. T. 
Krishruiiiiacnai'i who.',e c-uver m the Slates 
synchromsed w.lh inmt'. Odiers whose 
nelp, advice and support uoio available to 
me, ihougli to a i'. .''..-.Oj- ixani, were Sri 
li'Ianubliai Alc.uta ana Su' ALiUrice Gwyor, 
a former t'.lne,' JiisLico of li,.l:a's Supriune 
Court. Hit- .secciid was a ir.i.' of conduct. 
It was a steady ixM'usal to c..iicorn my.self 
with intrigues and p.daec ..dans t r to be a 
courtier—a policy which iui' l■lllel■s whom 
1 served came m tune to appreciate. 

iWo Icssoiib i ieai'uL uuniig n.iy service 
in the Stales as bciug ess.utiai to succe.ss 
in any sphere; luv.iiiv lo fiiemis and loyal¬ 
ly to cenain basic lUea.^. i could not have 
continued lor iwcniy v.ais in tne Stale.s 
w'llhouL a .slrii'i adherence to ihc'se. The 
idea to which I was comm!;ted from the 
time of the. lir^t ailicie i wrote in the 
Mudern Review in lit 19. ..mi winch 1 ela¬ 
borated in my b.nl. m ] 9 :j 7 , i.i-.is that the 
future f)| Slate.-, iay ;it ;. .eelaiiMn with the 
rest of Jiidici, ;inu lltal ; nv jelivUy which 
wudcnefl the gull i.>e1wi'eii whal liiij come 
then In be kro”n a-: Inditri luaiti and 
Bi’ilish Jndui wimiM be dis ..•.luur; to both 
but mainly to ih'-' Sl.-na,-;. Wlcii 1 joined 
the service of tlic Cha'tjf,'.T ni I iiuees there 
wui.t a dominant .-cIhkiI oj P iucc.s tuul Min¬ 
isters who. inllueticed by So T,c.slie Scott. 
Rii.shbi'ook Will.'aitis and olhi-ts, bi'lieved 
.seriously that the futinv ef the Slates lay 
m separating thcrn.solves Iroin the rc.st of 
India. I made no sei'ii't of utv determined 
oppo.sition to this view aiui though some of 
the Princes I was most ihiimately associat- 
cd with, like Maltavaja Ganga Singh of 
Bikaner, disapproved of my views, su(‘h dis¬ 
approval did not come in the way of their 
giving me their confidenci'. The steadiness 
with which I held this view Ih-at the Prin¬ 
cess and the people of the Slates can fulfil 
their destiny only in a free Tndiji enabled 
me in 1946-47 to play a part in bringing 
about the integration of the Slates. 

For most of the time between 1948 and 
1.958 T w’as pristed abroad as Atnba.s.sador 
first to China, then to Egypt and lastly to 
France. All these three countries witness¬ 
ed during the period of mv mission basic 
revol^utionary changes. Judged by any 
standard, the Revolution in China was a 
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major event of world significance. The 
period of my stay in Egypt also synchronis¬ 
ed with another revolution, which, though 
not of the same world significance, was 
important as .afTecting areas of vital .strate¬ 
gic importance. Nor was my stay in France 
devoid of revolutionary inleresl. The col¬ 
lapse of the Foin th Republic and the return 
of de Gaulle lo power alter w.’iidetuig j’l 
the wildcnes^ !or ov'-r 10 jear. bad ;i d.ra^ 
matic quality whiih could not he (-veilook- 
ed and had far uaehing cdfeci (,>n Eutopeait 
politics. There I;; eiie lesson wlpeh 1 leain!, 
from my dininniatic tnieni in the 

three totally ddfei-.’id cuviuiislanees. An 
Ambassador earns "• -rid can sii",1 

in his work (inly M' b(' not sle-idilv and 
unswervijigly !■' tl'(' pi.dm (»f <. iew of bis 
Countiy, however, unnopul.-ir ii may In', to 
the Government to whieb ho is .accirdited. 
Political inteitritv i' lie* ru'';| r*'(iuir- 

ed in any Ain'''i.'.-;,'d'-r - ’d \, h; "•vei- -.w:- 
ooss I have h;'(,i as a ftiplonv't ’.-as due 
mainly to inv detr>i e;i :<i all to 

uphold the Gina-i nrnetd India's point of 
view in my disen'isi sn- witti I'l.reiifp Gov¬ 
ernments wliaie\'er I’di.lit be 'le* ('pinknis 
I might myself oar.s ee Ki le.y Ceveiainienl. 
When voi! are -n -j i--mvsc n'at''-* capacity 
no other coiii‘;e fv n yn '.. 

The work e! ilie St I'es 'ic<ag.)nisat’>in 
Coiunuss <>11 ('I'm . .In us leSMJil 

for me. it ui.ibe.d me ui iis.vol all o\''i 
India and se. .••t I'iis* ben.i t'u* p*'oblems 
that the State G'.vt. U’ < ii,-; v,eie lace I 
with. I'lvf'ry S’l' ' .1 ewu elauu.. 
which it pul 'ei!'\\;i.l \ i :i .lU almo. I ir.i- 
perialistie de.-aie lor .•••Milioiiai t('rrifoiy. It 
was slrang'u to see nalionat leaders, ('veii 
those who had suffered .'’ud .saenlieed for 
the freedom of India. (;e.u lellnig aiuomf 
themselves about a village here and an 
ilaqa there and p'vpaied to go Ihe cNtenl 
of offering civil disolx'daivo to onlmve 
their claims, dhe lesst'ii i drew fron, it 
was that with the gamer;:niy of iH'opIt* in 
times of peace n;u nnr parcichial ir.ter.'.sls 
count foi much more il'.aii broad national 
interests. 

Earlj' in life 1 had cuiue t(! the ((.nelii- 
sion that it is only Ibn igh woik and 
through the internal discq^lme which (• ■•'.*- 
live activity devidons. that a man can lind 
contentment and happin* s. I had :m in¬ 
herited taste for literaiiuv and IVun* lii ■ 
time I w’as at .school 1 had begun to w. ile 
poetry of a kind. Stia.ne -ly enough it wa.i 
ai Oxford that i took actively to the culti¬ 
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vation of Malayalam literature and nothing 
has given me that sense of contentment in 
times of difliculty and crisis as the writing 
of poetry. There was never a period in my 
active life when I did not devote at least 
an hour a day to literary pursuits in Mala¬ 
yalam. I found in translations a discipline 
of mind which kept away worries and over¬ 
came troubles. During a period of the. 
greate.sl difficully in Nanking, when the 
Chinese communists had withdrawn even 
the privilege of free movement from diplo¬ 
mats and we were more or less placed 
under domiciliary arrest, what sustained 
me was this di.'^cipline of translating clas¬ 
sics. it is at that iime 1 translated Kumara 
Sambhava into Malayalam verse and also 
undertook a rendering of the famous 
Chinese drama ‘The Western Chamber from 
its English iranslation. 

Lite, after all. is a continuous interpre- 
lalion of past experience but all experience 
teaches tha^ human effort however care¬ 
fully plaru'cd and wisely guided, is only a 
part of what contributes to the iv.sull. The 
element of luck, fortune, chance, whatever 
you may call it. is there and cannot be 
ovei looked. The most power!ul br.-aii may 
be; laid luw by the bursting of a blood ves¬ 
sel. The givate.st of all h’ssons, therefore, 
is the lesson of humility which human 
bi'ings 111 their belief j)i self-suilicieiicy are 
apt to forget in tinu'S of succ(\ss. 

(Courtesy: "Bhavan's Journal’) 


Some people worry about nothing—es¬ 
pecially when it's in the bank. 

--Pensacola Gosport, PSA 

•k * k 

It lakes only a few drinks to make men 
.see double and feel single. 

—Spotlight, S. Africa 

* ^ * 

Boys like romantic talcs: liut babies 
like realistic tales - because they lind them 

romantic. —G.K. Chesterton 

# « * 

Any man, who will look into his heart 

and honestly write what ho sees there, will 
find plenty of ii'aders.—Edgar W. Howe 

Realism will at length bo found to sur¬ 
pass imagination, and to .suit and stP'or all 
literature,—Mary Baker Eddy 

I.if oral Lire is a gro.it staff. l>iit a siwiy 
crutch.- Walter Scolili 



Man At The Crossroads 

By Dr. S. Vahiduddin 


Man lb Ihe nio&t paiaduxical oi all liv¬ 
ing being!). Jtiib biluaiiun lemains always 
ambiguous, in Ihe maich ui hie he is al¬ 
ways laced With aiteinalives. it is nothing 
to wondei at il the development oi his 
situation should leflect the essential bi¬ 
polarity ol his existence and a constant 
swing oeiween i'\lieme.s. Jn the legion ol 
his highest activity, in h's achievements in 
science and technology, in the cieativily ol 
his artistic iniaginaiioii, in In') peisislenl 
quest on the path oi philosophical specula¬ 
tion, we hnd him involved in situations 
which bustle with conflicting possibilities 
Be it in the individual giowlh ol his pc tscm 
or in the development ol his civili/ation, 
he has to pa.ss thiough many confliets and 
live through many ciises Unlike sub¬ 
human levels ot Iite his path is not fixed 
once for all by the species to which he 
belongs. This is the reason why philosophi¬ 
cal anthropologists like Ainold Gehlen call 
him an incomplete animal Fiom the out¬ 
set he IS exposed to a life of penis and 
risks, and it is his destiny to work out his 
own future without full guidance fiom 
nature. The civilization that is hi-? cieation 
is not the simple u'cunence ol an inhint- 
ed pattern but the bnlh o( a nc^w system 
In the course of his eaithly life he is do\c’- 
tailed with two different oid'Ms, Naluie and 
History Natuie ha*' gi\i‘n us liiith but 
history inculcates cultuie in us and awaken 
in the human mind a sense ol values Tiadi- 
tions and language foige the individual 
personals V in a supei-ptuscmal mould 

But the histuncity ol man s c \i leiici* 
creates its own piobloms A given pciiod 
of histoiy allows room only for a limited 
perspective, and it is necessaiy to tabo 
cognizance oi histoncal limildlion. Eveiv 
poet, said Schdlei, is necesseiily a child ol 
his limes, and woe betide him il he becomes 
a spoilt child' 

The momentous discoveiies in physical 
sciences and the tiemondoas impiovement 
in economic conditions have made man 
oblivious of values other than the vital 
Even religion has converted itsell into a 
mass concern and has lost all contact wilh 
its origins in the expenenee of ultimate- 
ness. As a lesult it has become tieinend- 
ously vocal and unanthrntic Silence, 
which was once held to be the ciux ot Ih^ 
rihgious situation, has no moie any lelev- 
ance in the leligioup context fJlihty pub¬ 


licity and success are the values which 
now set oui axiological perspective. Where 
IS the passion lor beauty and sublimit;y 
which was once considcied to be the high¬ 
est grace of the human situation? The 
feeling lor the transcendent which once 
distinguished the intimacy oi lonelj 
iriements in human expeiitnce has beer 
lost in the impetuous liaste ol liie model i 
woild Once in constant communion with 
Natuie at all its levels man has now beer 
slowly lobbed ol all his contacts with ani¬ 
mal life and luial atmospheie Tom hj 
tension m the piivacy of his individual lilt 
and in national und international relation 
ships, he IS staving haid to gain tianquil- 
lity at home and peace outside He has 
indeed become the victim of his owm inge¬ 
nuity 

What IS now' lequired is to save mar 
fiom himself And how' can the ueace foi 
which he is clamouang be assured unlesi 
he comes into his owm and becomes w'hat h( 
is’ This IS the mission which Gocthi 
assigned to man As it is at piesent, indus 
tnalization has benumbed human alleclioi 
and science has made man clevei wilhou 
making him wise Wheie ontt theie wa: 
a moment of hue even in business, theie i: 
now an element of business e\en in love 
The consequence is the pic\alenee ol suspi 
c'on and hatred on evei’y iilane of humai 
relationships Scientific advancement ha 
led to aiiogance and has piovoked insati 
able lust for destruction Ilynoci isy on Ihi 
international plane is Ihe new vulue tha 
w'O have acquired We lieely piaelisc wha 
we condemn in others We show our con 
cem for peace only in prenaiing for war 
Secret diplomacy, which Kant considered i 
potential source of wai, is still the reign 
mg principle of inler-staie lelationships 
The espionage system is md confiticd to anj 
one country The choice to be is not givci 
us but may be decided by a few men ii 
pow’er. Let the young men and women o 
the woild realize that existence is inter 
dependence and must ne''ds bo co-<>xistcncc 
But it is of no avail for us to consider om 
another’s existence a necessary evil ani 
foice ourselves into a stale of toleiancc b 
an uasteady act of will What is requirci 
is not the recognition of difference but th' 
appreciation of the truth that every eul 
ture, past or present, like the individual, i 
irreplaceable and unique. Man's potential 
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ities for good and evil are not exhausted in 
any one culture or epoch but can unfold 
themselves in any part of the world or in 
any period of the historical process. 

Such a universality of vision alone can 
make us see the limitations of every human 
achievement and can work for reconcilia¬ 
tion between conflicting ideologies. To 
Hegel goes the credit of having stressed the 
antithetic structure of reality. Sometimes 
the conflict may be born of difference and 
may not develop into any serious ho.stilily. 
But even the difference demands recogni¬ 
tion and may constitute a challenge to our 
capacity for adjustment. Kven when the 
conflict is not merely the outcome of differ¬ 
ence but issues forth from real antagonism, 
the possibility of reconciliation is not ruled 
out. This is indeed the assumption of the 
Hegelian dialectic, that reconciliation is 
final and ultimate and the opposition is 
transitional. But unfortunately in the 
reality which we experience reconciliation 
is at the most a desideratum. And this is 
really the tragic moment of the human ad¬ 
venture which we call history. We are 
humanly concerned not to bewail the 
scheme of things but to recognize the im- 
men.se potentialities for good immanent in 
the divine order and. by our own limited 
initiative and sttiving, force the historical 
proQoss to yield new surpri.ses in the ivalm 
of knowledge and human rplalionship.s. 
There is indeed no denying the fact that 
man has arrived today at a critical junc¬ 
ture of his history. In weak and fetal 
moments he may let loo.se a calaslmphe 
which will mean the end of his culture’. 
With the extinction of his culture man 
severs his links with history and sinks to 
the level of barbarity and primitivity. 

Happily there are some hopeful signs. 
Out of the ruins of hi.man mi.sdeeds and 
from the anguish of human suffering the 
vision of a' new world is slowly emerging. 
Against the division of race and language 
and the dissensions of beliefs and ideas a 
new generation is asserting itself and forc¬ 
ing its way. 

How unfortunate that whereas in the 
war-ridden West there is a univ'ensal trend 
in every group towards integration with a 
larger whole and gaining strength and 
spiritual enrichment by a process of unifi¬ 
cation, we in Asia and Africa should be 
moving on a downward cour.se! Regional 
rivalries and parochial affiliations have 
taken roots in our native soil and have 


made us blind to the unity underlying all 
creation. Doubtless, not only the region 
where we have first seen the light of the 
day and grown in the midst of our dear 
ones but also the language in w'hich the 
heritage of our forefathers is enshrined is 
worthy enough to make every sacrifice 
worthwhile. But let not our attachments 
to our immediate surroundings sever our 
bonds with the groat country with which 
our joys and sufferings are indi.s.s()lubly 
linked and lot not our devotion to our 
region and group make us ignore the im¬ 
peratives which arc applicable to us as 
human beings no matter who w'e are and 
whore we are. 

It is high time also for us to see that 
the East and the W('st have lost all their 
exclusiveness and the twain who could 
never meet have become the twins one 
cannot part. Let us, then, w'ake uj) to the 
vision of new men who will be equally at 
home in the East and the West and who 
will bo determined not only to live with 
one another but for one another and hold 
themselves re.sponsible for the weal and 
woe of all. Only then can the ephemeral 
existence of Man on earth assume peren¬ 
nial significance and the shadows of an 
imminent termination of lii.s earthly career 
recede. (Coiiiiosy. The “.Aryan Path") 


Writing is like religion. Every man 
w’ho feels the call must woik out his own 

salvation.—George Horace Lorimer 

* * 

The writer does the most who gives his 
reader the most knoviedgo. and takes from 

him the least time.—Sydney Smith 
* * 

The only time you mustn't fail is the 

last time you t’’y.—CharKs Kettering 

■)(■ ■!»• * 

Succe.ss in life depends upon persi.stent 
effort, upon the improvomont- of moment.'S 
more than upon any other oiv' thing. 

—Mary Baker Eddy 

* * ' 

When T was a young man I observed 
that nine out of ten things I did wci’e 
failures. T didn't want to be a failure. So 
I did ten time.s more w'ork. 

—George Bernard Shaw 

* 

I believe the true toad to preeminent 
success in any line is to make yourself mas¬ 
ter of that line.—Andrew C.arnegie 



Reform In University Education 

By Gangadhar Gadgil 


We are all keenly aware that theie is 
something ladically wiong with oui univei- 
sity education The fitquent distuibatucs 
and closuies of unneisilies and the imjiii- 
nes held into then aflaiis aic symptoms ot 
deep-rooted maladies that afflict these in¬ 
stitutions Noi is it as it the unccisitu 
which do not hit the he cdlmts au 1 
from these maladit' They uh' siith 
from them—maybe in a less \niilcnt but 
in a no less insidious foi in 

The delects ol oui highei education 
have been enumeiated time and igain by 
vanous c\peits and tommi suns that have 
investigated iini\iisit> 'llaiis On iini 
veisities ait iweieiowdid with ludtni 
many ol whom ought not lo oi thin ai 
all Compaied to the students the niim 
bei ot teacheis is lelatietiv small As a 
lesult a student can nevti get the ind 
vidual attention and in'cnsne tiaining s> 
essential foi high educational tindaids 

Not only aie the teaehfis hw but 
then eiuality too is disties ngly poo Iho 
bettei umveisitj sUidtiK ne being in 
cieasingly absmlied in Ihi Civil Sc met 
and in thb technical and niiiugciial eadns 
of piivatc tnleipii r v h V the intdoci 
ties aie cuteiinw, ihc pocily pud liaeh ig 
piofession 

Most ot these teacheis aie eng m 1 
neither in lescaich noi in mtelKcuial (\ 
ploiation Thfv ne conicn to be i tsih t 
of stale jnowicdgi stoic d up in stindn I 
text booki Some of them i c no ooul t n 
gaged m leseaich in f ict they air iii d i 
an obligation to do so if they hinpcn lo 1 1 
the employees ot uuivcisity dennlmcnls 
But juite a bit of the useuch don in 
these departments is i scissms ind-pis'c 
affaii and v'ly often stciih pc el intiy 
IS mistaken feu scholaiship it cm univei 
sities With *-ueh pom md i idc |U ite 
teaching leaching that i*- laigely di\c eici 
from lesiarch one car hridly tsoccl thi 
univeisilits to mantun high <diicational 
standards 

Lack of Facilities 

Poor lihiaiy facilities do not imo ovt 
matters The libiaiie'^ ot mo.t colie tu au 
little molt than collection of standi 1 
woiks Ihey hiidly rffci ficibtcs tor i 
•■earch and speci'iluation They piovidc 
seating aerommodatirtn only foi a tenth of 
the students, and the libiaiy staff is gene¬ 


rally apathetic, inadequate and not very 
eo-opci ative 

The univeisities pieseube standaid 
eouises m difleient subiects but these aie 
not always tiamed with due eau Veiy 
oiten the syllabi are lailhtul copies oi a 
1 C lush ol the tabh ol contents ol standaid 
books The sydab IS in i u n sub|iet is 
accompanied by a list ot books iceornmend- 
ed ten study These syi’ibi loim •-tiait 
lackets tha effectively ti in.,u iviueu'on 
They depiivo the li ache i ol all i* liative 
in chalking out a ptottamini cl weak loi 
his (lass He hi to idhtif to n pu‘-''iib- 
ed couise o* studv ii d covei it I ii i «.iia lO 
end ill the eoiiise oi his lieluus he miis' 
acquaint the stiulenK wil i the eonteiits of 
the 1 ecommeiided books ind il i einite* 
useless to ttv In acqminl hen w th iny- 
tbing else ten qu sluin', set it tin c \ iini- 
nitions lie always b^sed on tU u om- 
mended books The h uhei i n ithn e\- 
pecled noi ha*- much ot m opiiitiin \ •'o 
woik out Ins own uk m tlii ul led he 
tc'ache-. fot Iheise ideas aie ne i likily to ho 
of much use in the C'amn iluns 

It IS not my eonti i ion Inat a ivi’si¬ 
tus ouchl nof 1( pMsciibi emit i I ludy 
Ol Kconiiuend books liul tluv hould at 
the same timi giv* seemi f i the exeicise 
of initiative bv the tea hei in detiinnning 
the mannei ind content et 1 is te uliing 
He shou'el be lie to puisne ml e iilme a 
line of thinking or a ti iiri of ir’i is il he 
lirids it fiiuttul to do so S’leh an evploia- 
tion may involv* i leviation fiom the yl- 
labus a id ewe n ne gleet of some e f the topics 
it contains But it would be niuvh mene 
educative than a faithful covoi igc ef pies- 
ciibed courses 

Out sj If in ol exTininui on i-. as faulty 
as the method ol loiniul iti’ig ccMuses ol 
study In fret it ag^,] iviUs thi laults of 
the latter A student 's fximined once a 
vear oi once m two years Whit counts is 
hi firriolmanee in thts examinations 
What he docs dining the whole yeai is no^ 
body, business Theie is no (teviee for 
making a student woik dining the whole 
yeai and te ting his piogiess iieiiodieally 

Colleges die expoclc’d to <onduct tulo- 
iidls anei tests but the peJonnance of 
‘tudents in these tests does not pemcially 
count so fai as the final examinations are 
concerned. These final exammations are 
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conducted for the university as a whole. 
They are divorced from the teaching done 
by individual teachers in the class-room. 
The questions set at these examinations 
get inevitably standardised; and equally 
inevitably there appear in the market 
books containing standard questions and 
answers. Despite the teacher s admonitions 
students avidly study these books, since 
they provide ^-tter answers to questions 
than what the average student cun general¬ 
ly write by himself. The examinations thus 
become memory-tests, and the large num¬ 
ber of answer-books every examiner has to 
assess makes it impossible for him to 
notice the subtle difference between a stu¬ 
dent who has tried to understand and a 
student who has just memorised. 

Matters are made worse by the pres¬ 
sures to which an examiner is .subjected. 
Any drastic change in the nature of the 
question-paper is not liked either by the 
students or by those who control the vari¬ 
ous colleges. Any stiffening of examina¬ 
tion standards also gives rise to protests. 
The students do nut like to waste a year, 
and managements of colleges do not like 
half-empty clas.ses and coiiscqueni ivduc- 
tion in income. As a result, it has become 
almost impossible to improve the sysetrn of 
examinations. 

Crisis of Character 

Our society is today .suffering from a 
crisis of characier. Corruplioii is rampant 
in all walks of life and the universities are 
not free from it. llribery i.s only one of its 
forms; it lakes many other forms which 
are no less insidious. As a result, teachers 
have lost their st;lf-respt'ct and students 
their respect for the teachers. Discipline 
has ceased to be a source of joy and pride. 
Rigour and integrity have gone out of 
intellectual effort. Achievement is tainted 
by suspicion. Effort is replaced by less 
irksome substitutes. All this has led to a 
further lowering of standards. 

It is not my contention that our uni¬ 
versities do not have their good points. Nor 
do I want to suggest that all our univei'si- 
ties suffer equally from all these defects. 
But it cannot be doubted that there is 
something seriously wrong with our univer¬ 
sities. They are quite incapable, at the 
moment, of meeting the urgent needs of 
our developing democratic society. We 
require today hundreds of young men with 
the skill, character and Vision necessary to 
handle complex problems and to man the 


vast network of organisations that we are 
trying to build up, if our universities fail 
to prepare our young men for these jobs, 
our wnole developmental effort will be in 
jeopardy. 

There is thus an urgent need to im¬ 
prove the standards of university educa¬ 
tion. This need has been recognised and 
various eiforts are being made m that di¬ 
rection. These efforts, however, have not 
met with any signiticant success so far. The 
causes of this inadequate success coidd be 
analysed, but such an analysis would not 
carry us very far. 1 would prefer instead 
to suggest a concrete, though modest, 
scheme for the improvement of educational 
standards. 

The scheme, which I would call “The 
Pilot Colleges Scheme’', is meant for the 
affiliating universities which predominate 
in our country, and is based on a ^ frank 
recognition of the fact that it is impossible 
to raise immediately the standard of edu¬ 
cation in all the affiliated colleges of a uni¬ 
versity. Any such effort would involve 
denial of entry to many who aspire to uni¬ 
versity education. Such a denial would be 
at once impolitic and unjustitied. There is 
evident today a powerful urge for univer¬ 
sity education among social classes that 
never had it before. Colleges are springing 
up in numerous small towns to satisfy this 
urge. These colleges arc, on the w'hole, do¬ 
ing a lot of good in these towns. Books are 
being read, ideas discussed and cultural 
programmes staged for the first time in 
these areas. Young people, who used to 
migrate elsewhere for education, are stay¬ 
ing on in these towns. 

It would, therefore, be cruel to put an 
end to these welcome developments. What 
is more, any attempt to do so will be furi¬ 
ously onposed. It is no ooubt true that 
ibis multiplication of colleges is contribut¬ 
ing to the overall fall in educational 
standards. But Ihis sacrifice of quality for 
the sake of quantity seems to be inevitable 
and necessary for the time being. 

We do not have the resources, both 
human and monetary, that would be re¬ 
quired for raising educational standards in 
all these colleges. Moreover, such an at¬ 
tempt will be resisted by vested interests; 
and raise organisational problems that will 
defeat it. 

Yet we must create and maintain 
islands of superior education in the midst 
of this sea of mediocrity. This can be done 
by establishing pilot colleges, or by aceprd* 
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ing some good existing colleges that status, 
These pilot colleges can not only maintain 
high standards, but can also cany out edu¬ 
cational experiments which, if successful, 
could be given a wider application. There 
is a gieat need for experimental work in 
higher education: and it can be met in no 
Other way than through such pilot colleges. 
Problem of Selection 

The crucial problem in establishing 
these colleges will be the selection or ap¬ 
proval of a nucleus of teachers and organ¬ 
isers to run them. This task should not be 
left to the organs of the university, such 
as the senate or the syndicate. Such large 
bodies always function on the basis of com¬ 
promise, and compromise is the one thing 
that must be avoided in taking this crucial 
decision. The job should be left to a com¬ 
mittee of eminent educationists, thinkers 
and social workers. These should be per¬ 
sons of unquestionable integrity and their 
eminence should not be ‘ex oflicio’ but 
genuine. I do not see why a determined 
vice-chancellor should not be able to persu¬ 
ade or cajole his senate to approve of the 
appointment of such a selection committee. 

Once the band of teachcis and orga¬ 
nisers gets the approval of the selection 
committee, they should enjoy maximum 
possible autonomy. The university should 
see that the pilot college fulfils strict 
minimum requiremcnls with regard to 
buildings, library facilities, qualifications 
of teachers, teacher-student latio and the 
like. But the determination of syllabi, me¬ 
thods of teaching and assessment of the 
student’s work should be left entirely to 
the teachers. 

It is particularly important that the 
stude;its should be tested by the teachers 
themselves. Only at the final examinativons 
should external examiners be associated 
with paper-setting and as.sessment of 
answer-books. If theiv is a differenc; of 
Dpinion between the internal and the ex¬ 
ternal examiner in respect of the question- 
paper, the views of the internal examiner 
should prevail. If, on the other hand, they 
differ in their assessment of the student’s 
performance, the views of the external 
jxaminer should prevail. If the students 
get through the final examination, they 
should obtain the regular degrees of the 
miversity concerned. 

Vieeting the expenses^ 

For a pilot college to do really fruit- 
[ul work, it has to be a residential college. 


That would make it possible for the stu¬ 
dents to live an intense communal life 
that is highly educative. Young minds 
learn as much from each other as they dc 
from teachers. Moreover, if students live 
on the campus of the college, it will be 
easier to direct their studies and other 
activities. 

Good education is bound to be expen¬ 
sive. The pilot college will, therefore, be 
a very expensive proposition. If the ex¬ 
penses can be met out of public funds, that 
will be welcome. The college would then 
be able to admit students strictly on the 
basis of merit. There is, however, a danger 
in depending upon public funds. This may 
place the pilot college at the mercy of 
bureaucrats and politicians, and such con¬ 
trol could be fatal. 

If public funds cannot be obtained 
without such control, I would prefer the 
pilot college to attain self-sufficiency by 
charging high fees. The fees should be 
high enough to enable the college to give 
freeships to at least 30 per cent of the stu¬ 
dents, who should be admitted strictly on 
the basis of merit.- If parents are prepar¬ 
ed to spend Rs. 2.000 a year for sending 
their boy to a good public school (like the 
one at (Swalior), there is no reason why 
they should not be prepared to pay high 
fees for sending their children to a finst- 
rate college. It is true that education in 
the pilot college would then be available 
mainly to the rich, but it would also be 
available to some poor or midd’e-class stu¬ 
dents who otherwise would never gel it. 

I think it would be disastrous to con¬ 
vert any of the Government colleges into 
a pilot project. These colleges are subject 
to excessive bureaucratic control and it 
would be impossible to eliminate this alto¬ 
gether. The teachers in these colleges are 
themselves members of the bureaucracy 
and it is unlikely that they will be capable 
of bold and imaginative experimentation. 
Most of the existing private colleges also 
have serious shortcomings. A pilot college 
would, therefore, have to be a new institu¬ 
tion. 

Scope for Experimentation 

A pilot college constituted along the 
lines suggested would be able to carry out 
many educational experiments and raise 
the standards of education. Courses of 
study would be more imaginatively fram¬ 
ed and taught. There would be continuous 
and fruitful experimentation with courses. 
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General education, about whicii we 
have been talking so inuch, can never be 
imparted by the existing colleges under the 
existing conditions. Il could be done only 
by the kind of pilot colleges 1 have in mind. 
Such a college would ensure intimate and 
fruitful contact between teachers and 
students as ako among students them¬ 
selves. It would inculcate in the students 
the habit of sitting regularly in Hie library 
and working throughout lh(' yeai’. The? 
mugging up of standard text-books will bo 
at a discount and independent thinking 
will be at a premium. 1’iie methods of test¬ 
ing students will be flexible and varied 
enough to suit the intellectual inakc-up of 
different students. The students will 
experience the thrill of creative thinking, 
an experience worth more t.ban all the 
education that is being rammed down their 
throats in our colleges today. 

The education imparted in the pilot 
college will not be purely academic. It wdl 
be an education in living—embracing and 
enriching all aspects of life. ii will build 
up character. Every young sludeul seeks 
among his teachers a hero, and, in the 
ideas they expre.ss, a basis foi his ideal¬ 
ism. These are his spiritual need:- which 
society can ignore only at its peril. I sec 
hundreds of students luiiiing hitler and 
getting stunted because this need of theirs 
is not satisfied, I believe lli.ii, in Hie pilot 
college I have in mind, ll.is i.ced will be 
fulfilled. 

Some might feel that 1 am demanding 
excessive autonomy for a pilot cnlh.'ge, and 
that this autonomy may be misused. Such 
autonomy, however, is being partially en¬ 
joyed today by the public .schools, as well 
as by institutions like the Indian Institute 
of Technology in Bombay. And 1 tliink it 
is being fruitfully utilised. There is no 
reason to believe that a pilot college with 
a capable band of teachers will misuse 
such autonomy. 

The pilot college is an idealistic dream. 
It might fail to come true. This risk is al¬ 
ways there. But risks have lo be taken if 
we want progress. We are spending crores 
on buildings and laboratories which are 
not being put to proper u.se. Why not then 
gamble a few lakhs of rupees on a scheme 
which, if successful, can salvage our 
floundering educational system? 

(Courtesy; ‘The lilustiated Weekly’) 


EXPORT BISKS INSURANCE 

Among the numerous measures, adopt¬ 
ed in recent years to stimulate exports, 
has been the creation of a Corporation to 
provide protection to exporters against 
risks arising in overseas trade. 

The Export Risks Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, which has its headquarters in Bom¬ 
bay, started functioning in October 1957. 
The entire capital of the Corporation is 
subscribed by the Government of India. 

The Corporation provides cover against 
risks involved in the export of gooas, on 
credit basis, which are not normally cover¬ 
ed by commercial insurers. 

The main risks covered by the Corpo¬ 
ration's scheme include risks arising from 
import and export control, insolvency and 
detault, diversion and transfer risks, war 
and civil war risks, and the risks prising 
Irom the exporter’s inability lo recoup ex¬ 
penses incurred on such promotional mea¬ 
sures as market surveys and publicity. 

Policies issued by the Corporation are 
treated as additional security by the banks, 
facilitating the supply ol nnante to ex¬ 
porters. 

It is interesting that the facilities of 
the Corporation are being availed of by a 
large number ot small exporters. Forty 
^r cent of the policies issued in 1960 were 
for a maximum liability of Rs 50,000 or 
less. 

In 1960, exports insured with the Coi- 
poration related to 69 different commodi¬ 
ties shipped to 109 countries. 

Although the value of the insured cx- 
poits constituted a small fraction of the 
total insurable exports, in the case of a 
number of countries the insured expori.s 
were as much as 25 per cent of the total 
exports to those countries. 

The fact that exporters benefit by the 
facilities furnished by the Corporation and 
the countries’ exports grow is illustrated 
by these figures; In 1960, 21 exporters who 
insured their exports with the Corporation 
pushed up their exports from 25 to 100 per 
cent. 10 others from l(i0 to nearly 400 per 
cent and 20 others by more than 400 per 
cent. 

Exports who secure insurance cover 
from the Corporation have to ensure their 
exports on a whole turnover basis, i.e., all 
the exports in a particular line have to be 
insured, not only a limited shipment. 



Significance Of Panchayati Raj 

By SHRIMAN NARAYAN, 

Member, Pboning CommiMion 


The intioduclion of Panchayati Ra] in 
several Slates ol the Indian Union is, un¬ 
doubtedly a vciy siE[nificanl step in the 
piogiess ol the Community Development 
movement. Thiough this piocess ot wide 
and bold decentialization ol political poviLi 
m the countiy it w ould be possible to make 
our economy planning moie lealistic and 
effective. 

Theie aie, howevti, ihiee basic condi¬ 
tions which must be lulhlled in oidti to 
make this expeiimcnt ol Panchayati Kaj a 
real success Fiistly, the Panchayats and 
the Panchayat Samitis should be const.tut- 
ed on the basis of the coipoialt life ot the 
communities without the undue inUi'ci- 
ence ol oiganued political paitics in the 
countiy Indian village communitHs liom 
times immemoiial hate been inspntd by 
the ideal of “Panch-Parmeshwar” which 
implies that the people of the coinmumly 
should woik for the community in a spiiit 
of unity and cohesion It is theieio 
thinkable that the village Panchayats in 
India should luncUon m kims ot the 
Tieasuiy Benches and the* paities in 
Opposition as m Iht State legisla- 
tuies and the Pailiamcnt 1 have no 
doubt in my mind that the WesUin dc- 
mociacy as it .s constituted today is 
not suitable foi the functioning ol the lo' al 
and village institutions in our comtiy It 
is, therefoie absolutely necessary that tin 
Indian pe'itical paities should solemnly 
decide not to set up ofiicial candidate^ m 
the elections to the Panchayati system even 
upto the distiict lev'el It will oi touise 
be onon to the individual membeis ol those 
political paities to ccnled the Panchayat 
elections in then peisonal capacity It is 
tiue that this geneial convention ol nor- 
intetfeience w'lth local village mstPutions 
IS not an easy mattei foi the political pai¬ 
ties specially because the elections to the 
State leg'slatuies and the Pailiament are 
being conducted on uailv linos Ncveithe^- 
less in the inteiesl of ’he success ol the 
impoilant expeiimcnt ol Panchayati Ra] in 
India I will (aines’lv apnesl lo all the 
political patties to honoui the healthy con 
vcntion (<t kee ])m'4 aUol fiom lh» elections 
of these local village institutions and help 
the panchayats to build up healthy and 
composite dcmociary at the glass loots In 
the absence of such a “gentleman’s agiee- 


ment on behalf ol the political parties ir 
India, the mtioduction of Panchayati Raj 
instead ol proving lo be a boon to the 
masses, may be instiumental in disiuplinf 
the social and political lite of the people 
almost in every village This, indeed, wiL 
be a tiagedy too deep loi tears 

The success of the Panchayati Raj ex 
peiimcnt will also largely depend upon the 
concicle steps that aic taken by the Centic 
and the Slate Govcirimeuts to dcventializc 
economic power m a bold iashion by cn 
com aging the oiganizatioii oi a iaige num 
bci oi Industnal Coopciatives in the luia 
areas Dcccntializaliun oi pobtical powe] 
alone will not be enough Panchayati Ha, 
will be almost meaningless without Pan 
chayati'Ydyog. Since Itu Panchayats anc 
the Panchayat Sam it is will be expected tc 
tiame and impknncnt Incii local plans, i 
would be c -.cnlial to enable them to oi 
gaiiize village and collage industiics u 
then uspcttivC areas in oijci to piovidt 
luUei employment lo the people as well a- 
lo inciea e the piodudion ot consume! 
goods In the absence ol a systematic 
oigaiii/ation oJ these luial mdustiies, the 
loimation ol local vilUigc institutions wil 
be moic Ol less sound and fmy signifying 
nothing It I , thci'^fcic impeiative tc 
take ctitain concietc steps to encourage 
cottage and village mdu>tnes m the luia 
aicas in a big wav duung the Thud Plar 
peiiod 

And lastly the intioduclion of Pancha 
yati Raj can yield liuits ol ical value only 
if the Ranches and the Saipanches are pio- 
petly educated and tiaincd both in lespect 
of then rights a*- well as duties Ovei-em¬ 
phasis only on the lights ot the people in 
the luial aieas w 11 create a host of prob¬ 
lem'- w'hich would be veiy difficult to solve 
Tt is therefoie desirable lo lay adequate 
emphasis fiom the veiy beginning on the 
duties and obligations of the village pan¬ 
chayats in togaid to the w'ell-bemg and 
piospeiily of the masses If the local vil¬ 
lage institutions are ptepated to shoulde’ 
obligations and duties togethei with the 
enfoicement of their lights, it would be 
possible to harness the idle manpowci ol 
the countiy on a big scale for the mobiliza- 

(Continued on page 511) 



lA/ai|s To Achieve Success In Life 

By ROBERT J. LUMSDEN. B A. 


You have your own idea of what cons¬ 
titutes success. It is equally certain that 
you would like those ideas to become a 
reality in your life—if you dare contem¬ 
plate such a happy event. 

Your success can be realised so long as 
your ideas are not wildly fantastic. They 
may, however, be such that at the moment 
they appear to you to be highly improbable 
and almost unbelievable. Never mind. 
Here are the steps you must take: 

1. Visualisation: It is not enough to 
hope and dream vaguely. You mu.st be 
definite. You must first stake a claim to the 
good things of life within the realm of 
thought. 

As an architect fir.st sees in his mind’s 
eye the finished building before he begins 
work on his drawing board, so must you 
imagine with courage and definiteness, the 
good things you desire. 

What I am advocating is not day¬ 
dreaming but constructive thinking direct-^ 
ed towards the attainment of a certain goal. 

Determine then, what you want from 
life, where you want it, and when. Decide 
what sort of person you wish to become, 
and the kind of work which would give you 
happiness and satisfaction. 

In arriving at these decisions, bear in 
mind what your basic needs arc—as reveal¬ 
ed by psychology. One eminent authority 
recently summarised and listed these as 
follows: 

Love. Security. Creative Expression. 
Recognition. New Experiences. Self¬ 
esteem. 

You will not be basically happy unless 
at least most of these basic needs are in 
some way and to some extent satisfied. 

2. Act: Having drawn up your plans 
and set your sigjits upon the target, the 
next step is to act. Apart from a few 
lucky football pool winners and heiresses, 
it is true to say that the people who suc¬ 
cessfully realise their dreams are people of 
action. 

Florence Nightingale took her first 
steps towards her great nursing career by 
first attending the impoverished sick near 
her home. Lord Nuffield built up his great 
industrial empire because he first acted by 
opening his own little bicycle repair shop. 


So it must be with you. You mu-st act 
to realise your dreams. Success will never 
bo handed tn you on a plate. You must 
take the first step and then follow that by 
many more. 

But remember the Chinese proverb: 
“A journey of a thousand miles begins 
with the first step.” Unless that first step 
is tgjcen your objective remains forever on 
the horizon. 

It may well be that your first step 
seems far removed from your ultimate 
end. Nevertheless, take that first step. 
The moment you do so, you will have over¬ 
come the inertia of fear, laziness, and 
habit which may have kept you stationary 
for years. At last you will be moving 
towards your objective. 

James decided that a key factor in 
the realisation of his dreams would bo the 
possession of a certain qualification. To 
get that qualification he realised that he 
would have to devote every moment of his 
spare time to study for at least five years. 

He took the first step towards this 
goal by enrolling with one of the reput¬ 
able correspondence colleges to study for 
the first of the three examinations which 
lay before him. Though meeting with 
some setbacks, he eventually secured the 
coveted qualification which enabled many 
of his dreams of success to pass into the 
sphere of reality. 

And all that came about because on 
one autumn day years before he had taken 
the first step of enrolment. 

Whatever careful thought tolls you is 
your first step, you would bo well advised 
to take it iftimediately you have finished 
reading this article. The longer you pro¬ 
crastinate, the harder will it be to move. 

3. Specialise: Another patent factor in 
.success, no matter vrhat the sphere, is to 
specialise in some way. "But in what 
way?” you may ask. “That's my prob¬ 
lem!” 

Three considerations should guide you 
in this matter. 

What are the activities for which you 
have a flair? Whet would you really like to 
do? And what are you most suitable for, 
taking into consideration your personality, 
intelligence, training and background? 
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With answers to these questions in 
mind, determine what your speciality is 
going to be—music, accountancy, journey, 
ball-room dancing, teaching, writing or 
whatever it is—and then go all out for it. 

Devote as much spare time as possible 
to it. Read every book you can lind on 
the subject. Join the appropriate organ¬ 
isation. Take the periodical connected 
with it. 

You will be surprised at the progress 
you will make once you begin to specialise 
in this way. Before long you will find 
that you are becoming known as a special¬ 
ist in your cho.sen field. 

Success in the full sense of the word 
comes lo the man who .specialises becau.se 
he makes himself a member of a compar¬ 
atively small grout) w'hose services aic* 
generally required by other.s. 

This makes him feel wanted and signi¬ 
ficant. It wilt also provide avenue for 
self-expression, self-display, and service 
to the community. It mighi increa.se hi' 
income and often leads to n**"' experien¬ 
ces. 

It will be seen lhat Ihesi' items tend to 
meet the basic needs outlined above. 

4. Develop Your Potential: It may well 
bo that in spoeiahsing you will also deve¬ 
lop your potential. 

Success demands the exploitation of 
many of our dormant abilities. The key 
word is dormant. Jt i.s important that you 
persuade yourself of the validity of this 
idea—th.Ti at this moment there lies un¬ 
developed within you a wide diveusity of 
gifts and abilities. 

You are much miJie versatile than yfm 
imagine. Because education and other 
circumstances mav not r.o fur have reveal¬ 
ed these latent powers, that i.s no proof 
lhat they do not exist. 

You should dwell upon this exciting 
thought of your hidden wealth until it 
grips you. Think of it. You have the abi¬ 
lity to be much more .skilled, versatile and 
eloquent than you imagine. 

With full eonildence in this glorious 
fact. launch out boldly into new pursuits 
or follow old ones with renewed enthu- 
siam. That way. you will discover your 
hidden rtsourcc.s, develop your untapped 
abilities, and enter a new phase of exciting 
and colourful exisleiK-e. These experien¬ 
ces urv the ingredienlj of true sacce.ss. 


You are a veritable gold-mine—don’t 
be afraid to dig for the nuggets! 

5. Be Couragcou.s: No life can be call¬ 
ed successful if it i.s hemmed in by fears. 
We must therefore seek to eliminate them 
one by one. 

In fact, vve should be afraid of being 
afraid; for fear undermines happiness, saps 
our joy.s, inhibits our performance and res¬ 
tricts our activities. 

Kvciy fear should be faced, given a 
strangloliold and relentlessly throttled. 

Develop the habit of positive thinking. 
Never aniicipalo defeat or expect the 
worst. 

When we draw up our plans as advo¬ 
cated above, we need to be not timid but 
courageous. Similarly do we need to be 
courageous in the day-to-day determined 
applicatkm which will eventually bring our 
dream.s lo fruition. 

Each I’cw .Slop forward will require a 
fresh bracing of the nerves; each day of 
efforl will di niand plucky persistence. 

PiCnu;v’jer lhat the biggest cause of 
failure is ihe .spiftelessnes.s which gives up 
too soon. 

Particularly do we need courage when 
the laimehmg et some new enterprise is 
nec*e.ssary for the realisation of our 
dreams. At such times we must think 
courageously, plan courageously, and act 
courageously. Wc have to he self-reliant 
and prepared to take chances. 

The good things of this life seldom go 
to the timid and hesitant. We must deve¬ 
lop a robust indilTercnce to the opinions of 
others and go lorward to claim life’s pri¬ 
zes by growing in courage. 

6. Develop Suecessful Human Rela¬ 
tions: “Robust indifference lo the opinions 
of others” does not mean I’uthless disregai’d 
for them. Success in any .sphere is empty 
glory if lo achieve it we leave behind a 
trail of angry, bruised and broken spirits. 

Few of us live on desert i.slands. I ifo 
for the ■ majority consists of a steady 
.stream of contacts with other people. And 
if we cannot live harmoniously with 
others, we cannot claim to have achieved 
true success. 

What is the secret of harmonious hu¬ 
man relationships, of being able to get 
along happily with others? Surely it lic.s 
in the one word consideration. j 

(O.ntimird on page Sir 



THE MESSAGE OF BHOODAN 

By SIODHARAJ OHADDA 


The word “Bhoodan” literally means 
gift of land, and in its outward form the 
movement has been one of receiving lands 
from tho.-e who owmed them and giving 
away to those who were landless. 

It is almost ten years now’ since the 
movement started. During the first six 
years after which the emphasis shifted to 
other aspects, about 4 million aci’es of land 
w'as received in the movement. The num¬ 
ber of those who donated land was more 
than half a million. The gifts ranged from 
those amounting in some cases to hundreds 
of thousands of acres to those of fractions 
of an acre, and these came not only from 
the big owners but also from the smallest. 
In fact an overwhelmingly large number 
of donors were the smaller ones, who 
w’ould themselves not have enough. How¬ 
ever, w'hilc land and land donations w’ere 
in the centre of the programme, the move¬ 
ment did not have a limited aim in view'. 
In order to comprehend its true nature wo 
rhall have to look to the background and 
the circumstances obtaining at the time of 
its inception. 

We in India fought for ou' independ¬ 
ence from foreign domination and achiev¬ 
ed it through non-violent means, how'so- 
ever hall.ng and imperfect our non-viol¬ 
ence may have been. We had a leader 
w'ho.^e vision soared above the present and 
the immediate and who looked I>eyond on 
the wide vista of humanity. He became 
convinced that if humanity rvas to rid of 
the problems and ills that beset it all viol¬ 
ence must be eschewed from human rela¬ 
tionships. In other words, not cnly was 
the ideal society to be free from violence, 
hatred and jealousy but also the journey 
towards such an ideal was to be free from 
Lhe.se corroding influencc.s. All human 
problems, whether political, economic or 
social, had. therefore, to be solved through 
i(*n-violcnt and truthful means. In short. 
Grandhiji w'anled to revolutionize r.'volu- 
;ion itself. Untruth, violence, deciet hav^ 
ill been hitherto looked upon as legitimate 
■neans to employ in collective action 'or 
iringing about social changes. 

It was, and continues to be, generally 
oelieved that the frontiers of ethics and 
morality end with individual and private 
•clationships between human beings. 
Everything is fair, as the saying goes, m 


war as in love. Gandhiji was perhaps the 
first in human history to have the faith 
the courage and the conviction to assert— 
in any case to put it into practice—^thal 
untruth and violence were taboo even ir 
the social and the collective sphere. He dis¬ 
covered and forged the weapon of satya- 
graha towards this end and applied it tc 
the most important problem facing him, 
the question of Indian independence. 

Our independence was achieved and 
then began the new task of tackling the 
far more fundamental and deep-seated 
problems of poverty and exploitation bas¬ 
ed on economic and social inequality. II 
was a curious coincidence that Gandhiji 
was removed from our midst soon after the 
attainment of independence. One act oi 
the drama had ended—the theme, the 
scene and the chief actor disappeared and 
a new act began. 

Social Inequalities 

We had achieved our independence by 
peaceful and legitimate means if not by 
non-violent and trethful ones. But what 
about the great social and economic in¬ 
equalities that were and are still eating 
into the very vitals of our national life’l 
Could these problems be similarly tackled 
and solved by peaceful methods? Yes. 
why not, came the answer. Now we had 
the power of the State at our disposal 
which w’e could use to bring about the 
desired changes. Wa:. not legislation e 
peaceful means and could W’e not use it 
to solve our economic and social problems? 

A little deeper understanding v. :uld 
however, show that legislation was nut the 
type of non-violence which Gandhiji had 
visualized. In a democracy legislation 
may be said to be very near to non-viol¬ 
ence because it v.iay be supposed to reflect 
the will of the people through their repre¬ 
sentatives. But experience was to prove 
that legislation, even if considered non¬ 
violent by this standard, could not at all 
be effective. One or two examples would 
suffice. 

Untouchability is a great social evil, 
Gandhiji fought against it with his life. 
We ‘abolished’ it with a stroke of the pen, 
in the Constitution. But this has hardly 
made any difTercnce as f ir as the actual 
practice is couceme'd, except the difference 
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which in any case would come and is com¬ 
ing about owing to the changing economic 
and social circumstances anil outlook. 

Land Reforms 

Take the question of land itself. Our 
national leaders rightly gave importance 
and priority to land reforms in their post- 
independence plans It npeatedly 

emphasized by the riaiiniiig Commission 
that legislation should be undcitaken with 
the utmost speed to eliminate the middle¬ 
man and to fix a ceiling on land holdings 
with a view to providing as much land a.s 
possible to the actual tiller. 

Even after 1.1 vears of independence, 
however, we have not been able to go 
very far in this lespect Leeislalion le- 
garding land ci'ilings is yet to be placed 
on the statute book in the maimitv of the 
States Moreover, according to the calcu¬ 
lations of the planninc authorities them¬ 
selves. even if all the States passed thoso 
laws, the total sniplus land v hieh would 
be secured through legislation and on pay¬ 
ment of compensation would be somewhere 
near half a million acres thioiighout the 
country, that is onlv half the total ((uan- 
tity already disf.il/uted through Bhoodan 
viz., through volunlarv remineiation with¬ 
out any compensation at all In the donors 

All this elearlv shows that no fundi- 
mental social changes could be brought 
about through legislation, nioie so because 
the present methods of olectinn.s and post- 
“lection pailiamentary functioning onlv 
strengthen the vested inteiesls bv placing 
he fruit of demoeraev namelv. State 
power, into their hands Legislation, more- 
, over,'loaves behind a trail of dissatisfac¬ 
tion—even bitterness in .some cases—and 
promotes dodging. 

After independence, however, our lead¬ 
ers took things for granted and began to 
pursue the beater track Mo‘,t of ou loo 
leaders went into the seats of power, al¬ 
though in topmost among them had shown 
by his word and deed to do Not only (lid 
Gandhiji. the leader cf the revolution, not 
assume political power but as is now com¬ 
mon knowledge, he wanted to keep the 
CIongres.s organization also aloof from party 
politics and power. For. Gandhiji knew' 
that the march towards real non-violence 
in .social relationships lay not through 
State power or legi.slation but through 
constant educntion anci inspiring of the 
masses. Men absence of physical or out¬ 


ward violence did not constitute the full- 
growm and positive non-violence as a social 
force which Gandhiji had in mind and 
which could create a momentum strong 
enough to bring about a social revolution 
through peaceful means. The problem of 
problems therefore, was to discover the 
non-violcnt dynamics of social change. 

(iandhi’s Disciple 

Vaioba Bhave had been a close asso¬ 
ciate and disciple of Mahatma Gandhi ever 
since the latter established his ashram at 
Ahmedabad after his return from South 
Alrica. But during Gandhiji’s lifetime he 
kept himself confined in the ashram to re¬ 
searches in the various social and econo¬ 
mic theorie.s piopounded from time to time 
by the former and m developing his own 
self. 

After Gandhiji W'as taken away from 
us, Vinrba came out of his self-imposed 
seclusion and applied himself to the cur¬ 
rent social and national problems. Gandhiji 
had applied the technique of non-violence 
for the attainment of freedom. Poverty 
and the social and economic inequalities 
under which the nfiasses groaned now call¬ 
ed for urgent solution and Vinoba set his 
mind upon finding out the non-violcnt 
technique for the same. 

It IS against this background that the 
Bhoodan Movement should be seen and 
understood. When on April 18, 1951, dur¬ 
ing his walking tour of the Telengana 
area, where the communists had entrench¬ 
ed themselves and had organized a violent 
movement for seizing lands from big land¬ 
lords and distributing these to the tillers, 
the landless labourers of the village where 
he was camping on that day asked Vinoba 
whethei he could show them a non-violent 
w-ay of getting lands from the landlords. 
Vinoba at once realized and saw the chal¬ 
lenge face to face. He argued within him¬ 
self that either he shouW provide a non¬ 
violent solution for the land problems or 
himself join the communists in so far as 
they wore.at lea.sl actively trying to solve 
it. 

Compassion 

What followed is now history, and I 
need not carry the story further. The first 
Bhoodan or the gift of land which Vinoba 
received on that day flashed the truth 
across his mind that compassion-yor 
KARUNA as we call it—was the non-viol¬ 
ent key to social change. It is on the 
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basis of compassion or fellow-feeling or oy 
arousing the inherent instincts of sharing 
in man that the lasting foundations of a 
non-violent society could be laid. 

Vinoba did not stop at enunciating the 
theory. He has proved its efficacy bv 
continuous practice and application 
throughout these ten years. Nor did he 
stop at merely asking for land for the 
landless. He had made it clear from the 
very start that what he aimed at was the 
total abolition of private ownership )l 
land and also generally m the othei mean, 
of production. “Everyone foi the eoni- 
munity and the community for eveiyone ol 
its members," was what he oi cached and 
it was obvious that this could be achicM’d 
only by arousing a feeling of oneness and 
of sharing within the community and not 
by fanning mutual jealousy or 'latud 
Vinoba thus provided the alteiiiativ'' to 
class conflict. Bhoodan soon develoned 
into Grarndan, that is the voluntaiy su - 
render on a mass scale of ownershi]) o^ 
land in a village to the village conimun- 
ity. Then followed Sampattidan, or tlii' 
sharing of wealth other than land. Shraiii- 
dan or offering of bodily labour to dv 
community and so on. 

Red Challenge 

Seen in the laigei peispective. Bhoo- 
dan or the Way of Compassion, if 1 may so 
put it, meets the challenge of Commun¬ 
ism. Equality is no doubt the spirit, the 
breath, of the present age. Nobody can 
stifle this urge Communist leaders are 
trying to exploit this phenomenon by pro¬ 
moting class-hatred and riding to power 
on the wave of mass violence thus created 
Bhoodan also shows the way to equality, 
but through compassion, that is by rival¬ 
ing an atmosphere in which everybody, 
even who has not enough, would look 
to those below him with a view to doin^ 
his own little bit—howsoever little or in¬ 
significant it may be—for ameliorating the 
condition of the latter, and not look u 
those above him with an envious eye. 

As Vinoba says, just as the water that 
rains on the hill-tops rushes down and 
down through the hills and dales, valleys, 
and plains and even underground from llie 
little ponds wherein it may have accumii 
lated to meet its brother in the sea, so also 
let the .stream of compassion flow uniiitoi- 
rupted from the higher to the lower strata 
in society! And remember, howsoever 
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lower you may find yourseli to be, there is 
always another one who is still lowc*r till 
ail merge into the ocean of community. 
This IS the cenlial message of the Bhoodan 
movement. 

(Courtesy: ‘The Hindustan Times’) 
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(CuntiHucd Jiom page 506) 
lion of ou! iriteinal le.sources. These 
panchayats which hold Ihen elections al¬ 
most unanimoii.sly ami function in a .smooth 
and hannoiiious numiuM by uischarging 
then specilicd ic.poiis.bilitics in an effec¬ 
tive inaniUM should be jiosilively encourag¬ 
ed by the Stale by lidii^Ici i n,, some more 
lesoiiices to them lor dcvelopimmtal pur¬ 
poses. A spall of healthy ciiiulatioii will 
also be intu'cluf’ed by <i\\.''dirii’ suitable 
piizes, mainly in iioM-moiielai> uims. to 
those panchayats whicn '■how »'M''mplary 
results in vanous splu'ie o! de\clopmeiital 
activities in ihoir aieas 

I do hope that the .-state Gos euiments 
w’ould acToid a high pnoiily to in.' expeii- 
moril of Panchayati Raj dining the cm lent 
year so that vaiious oiogiamnif', utidei the 
Thud F'\e Yeai Plan may be implemenled 
throughout the eiunitiy on the ba,is of 
sound and .stioiig local d(''ii'H‘ialic iP'litu- 
tions in accordance with oui mcienl liadi- 
tions (S P S ) 


WAYS TO ACHIEVE Sl'C^’ESS IN LIFE 

(Cortmicd i^im pape .'OS) 

If w'e considei the hajipiiiens. coinfoit, 
feelings of others, oui bi haviour caiinot 
be of the kind which will cieate fiietion 
and slriie Automatically we 'diall be 
helpful, sympathetic, loli’iaiu. and lespect- 
ful. 

These qualitiis oor',iitule the lubri¬ 
cant w’hich ensuie ihe smi'olh unn.iiig of 
every human contact 

Success m this sphcit o( human le- 
lationship.s ciown.,. beautifies and justiliee 
succc.ss in eveiv olhei 

(Courle.sy: ‘Thi* Psychologist Magazine’) 


God has two dwellings, one in heaven 
and the < tboi in meil" and thankful 
hearts.—Izask Walton 

■K A 

Love for God and man is the tuie in¬ 
centive Ill both healing and teaching. 

’ —Mary Baker Eddy 



t^olitical Farty And Democracy 

By SATYAVRATA GHOSH 


One of the most universally accepted 
assumptions of political theory is that the 
existence of Political Party is not only the 
proof of Democracy but is also essential to 
it. To say any thing to the contrary has 
been regarded, till very recent times, an 
act of political blasphemy. Of late, how¬ 
ever, in some critical circles, doubts have 
appeared on the horizon as to the real 
relation between the two. Moreover, in 
- the field of practical politics also we I’uid 
that in some neighbouring countries Poli¬ 
tical Parties have been supprc.ssed on the 
ground that they have been the root cause 
of all ills in public life. In our own coun¬ 
try the experience with Political Parties 
has not been very encouraging either. The 
vulgar and unabashed .scramble for powei-, 
both inter-Pariy and intra-Party, has made 
the saner section of thinkers revaluale the 
importance of Political I’arties. On 12th 
December, 1959, Vinoba Bhave, addressing 
a mass meeting in Bhaiinda. made the 
categorical statement that Political Partie.^ 
have done more harm than good. Jaya- 
prakash Narayan has echoed the same 
sentiment at Karachi in his talk to the 
Congress of Cultural Freedom (Pakistan 
Unit). It is precisely from a like feeling 
or fear that Gandhiji, on the attainment of 
Independence, had advised the Congress to 
dissolve itself. A revolutionaiy philoso¬ 
pher like M. N. Roy came to the sad con¬ 
clusion at the very culminating uoint of 
his colourful career that Political Parlies, 
as hitherto understood, are merely instru¬ 
ments for capture of political power by 
rival groups for their own partisan end 
and are not the real agencies of Demo¬ 
cracy. 

To most us, Party is an accepted fact 
of modern democratic political set up. 
Critically to estimate its role, for good or 
for evil, one must have a clear idea about 
its origin, work and end. In brief, politi¬ 
cal party is a curious phenomenon of con¬ 
temporary political life. Constitutions ajid 
laws of the lands are usually silent about 
it. Yet, it is this very agency (>r instru¬ 
ment that influences the making, both of 
constitution and of law. Foi example, if 
the Congress Party were not in majority 
in the Indian Constituent Assembly, the 
Directive Principles of State Policy w’ould 
not have included ‘Prohibition’ as an ad- 
nuaistrative ideal. 


Political Party is an institution of rela¬ 
tively recent origin, it is as old as Repre¬ 
sentative Democracy, l.)r. Direct Democracy 
needed no Parly. Under Democracy, peo¬ 
ple enjoy the right to differ and the further 
right to express their difference. The 
right to differ has its concrete manifesta¬ 
tion in the right periodically to wrest poli¬ 
tical power from its present holders. Such 
a situation brings into being what is known 
as the Political Party. Persons having 
similar political principles and programmes 
group Ihem.sclvos together into a party, 
tiy to persuade people to their own point 
of view and finally try to capture political 
power through popular support in the 
’battle of the ballot-box', with the inten¬ 
tion (let us suppose, sincere) of giving 
concrete shape to their distinctive ideas. 
To quote the language of a political scient¬ 
ist (Geltel),: ‘Political Party is a group of 
citizens, more or less oigai.iscd, who act 
a.s a political unit, and who, by tlie use of 
their voting power, aim to control the 
government and carry out their general 
policy.’ Political Parties, in ‘pite of their 
differenees, however, agree lai the funda¬ 
mentals but for which peaceful functioning 
within a particular political framcworl: 
will not be possible. For example, they 
must all accept the ‘state' as the instru¬ 
ment of administration or abide by the 
principle of peaceful change of govei’n- 
ment. By this definiticn. however, Partie.s 
like the Communist or the Fascist parties 
are not Political Parties. 

Historically, political parlies have been 
found to exist only under Democracy and 
it has a logic behind it. Under Monarchy 
or Aristocracy, no individual, other than 
the ruler or the members of the ruling 
community, is supposed to have human 
dignity and does, therefore, have the free¬ 
dom to expre.ss, organise or assert his ideas 
freely and institutionally. Beinr^ a pro¬ 
duct of Democracy. Political Pr.i ty helps it 
in more ways than one. 

It is a matter of univeual acceptance 
that education and (politic il) intelligence 
are the two most essential requisites for 
the successful practice of iJemccracy. Poli¬ 
tical Parties play an impr riant role in this 
regard. Be-iiiusc rf the existence of Par¬ 
ties, issu"s of public importance are conti- 
tinually placed be fere the people in all 
their various aspects. As a result, the 





pplitical education and intelligence of the 
people enormously improve and they can 
better become true custodians of popular 
sovereignty. » 

Democracy; it is conceded, will evei 
remain an empty word if it is not able to 
make the masses politically active and 
intei'ested. Public apathy reduces popular 
sovereignty to a meie myth, for, it is never 
exercised by the people. Political Parties 
can help a lot in this dii-ection. They 
constantly din matters into the minds of 
of men and, at the time of Election, al¬ 
most physically draw the voters into the 
vortex of political activity. Moreover, by 
providing opportunity even to the poor to 
light the Election with Party support, in 
men and money, they encourage men of 
meagre means actively to enter the arena 
of Election. A new enthusiasm is created 
among those who would have been, other¬ 
wise, left out of the political life of the 
countiy. 

It has also been usually held that the 
existence of Political Parties is essential 
for healthy Democratic practice. For, if 
there is only one Party, it is likely that it 
will become irresponsible and irresponsive 
to public demand, ultimately leading to 
dictatorship. When there are two Parties 
or more, there is always a. check on the 
Party in power, for, there is the dangling 
sword of Damocles of an alternative gov¬ 
ernment. The fear of power being snatch¬ 
ed away curbs the corrupting influence of 
power. Public liberty is more ...ecure and 
Democracy ^comes more real. 

All these are certainly true, but there 
is always the other side of the medal. 
Recent experience has given us a rude 
shock that things are not as rosy as they 
have hitherto been painted in text-books 
or had appeared at the onset of Democracy 
and Political Party. In the very spheres 
in which Parties have served or can serve 
a Demiocratic purpose, they have done or 
may do the very opposite. 

No doubt, parties place political prob¬ 
lems before the people but in so doing 
they are more often than not inspired by 
partisan and not Democratic consideration. 

, They hardly offer an objective and impar¬ 
tial picture of things with the idea of 
educating the public. They present only 
their own side otVxe case. This one-sided, 
at times even distorted, nresentation of 


them. ... - ..^tly remarked^ 

'British Government believed in Divide 
and Rule while Political Parties believe in 
Confuse and Rule.’ Moreover, cool, calm 
and considered action—the basis of Demo¬ 
cracy—is not po&sible in a crowd. But the 
Party and its activities are always the ex¬ 
pression of crowd behaviour in a crowd 
atmosphere. 

Again, it is admitted that Parties pull 
men together and actually herd them into 
the polling booth during an Election. The 
result, however, is the veiy opposite of 
interest in political life. Rather, they 
develop an aversion for it. For, people 
are made the rope of the political tug-of- 
war and certainly it is not a very enviable 
position for the so-called sovereign citizens. 
The net result is that the sober and decent 
section among the citizens becomes avei’se 
to politics and avoids it. The arena is, 
thds, left free for the political adventurists 
who revel in the thoughtless atmosphere of 
mass hysteria. 

Theoretically, it is certainly true that 
Parties make it possible for poor but de- 
seivmg individuals to hght, and even win. 
Elections. But practice, however, presents 
an entirely difterent picture. More often, 
able ones are avoidea or repressed. The 
more talented the person, the more inde¬ 
pendent will be his ideas and attitudes. 
Such a temperament does not lind favour 
with Party bosses to whom—to quote 
Finer—a seat is better than a brain. It is 
thus found that the mediocre, if not the 
utterly worthless, ones by submission and 
subterfuge, by fawning and flattery, by 
any means fair or foul, manage to get the 
Party-ticket. And when power goes into 
the hands of such persons, one can easily 
imagine the fate of the Democracy that 
they represent. 

Opposition certainly is a helpful factor 
in curbing authoritarian tendencies in the 
Party in power. But Opposition, to 1^ 
fruitful, must be discriminating and cons¬ 
tructive. But that is hardly to be found. 
It is usually an Opposition for the sake of 
Opposition. There is, however, a logic be¬ 
hind it. When there are various Parties 
in the field, each intent on capturing power 
at the next Election, the natural tendency 
for each is to bring down the other in 
public esteem. If, in such a situation, the 
Party in power launches on some construc- 
tiva and commendable Drosramme. nther 
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Dess. For, any success will be capitalised 
by the Party in power at the next Election 
as its achievement, a possibility which the 
Opposition Parties shall counter at all cost. 

All these difficulties apart. Party Bys¬ 
tem, in actual practice of government, leads 
Invariably to any of the three positions 
given below. It must end either in a 
naulti-Party system or a bi-Party system or 
a one-Party system (which is regarded as 
the negation of Democracy). Students of 
constitutional politics know well that the 
days of multi-Party system are counted for 
the obvious reason of the instability of ad¬ 
ministration as in France formerly. And 
an unstable government cannot be condu¬ 
cive to any orderly administration and cer¬ 
tainly not to Democracy which is the most 
difficult of systems. 

A bi-Party system has its obvious ad¬ 
vantage and is very highly spoken of as 
Ideal for Democracy. But is it really as 
Democratic as it is usually made out to 
be? Bi-Partisanship guarantees absolute 
majority to any one Party. This leads to a 
rather dangerous situation. In the inter- 
EHection period nothing prevents (unless 
there is an effective system of recall which 
very few constitutions provide) the majo¬ 
rity Party to become dictatorial. At the 
best, it can be argued that the dictatorship 
is of a Party and not of a person. But in 
reality there is not much difference. The 
Party, in its turn, is hierarchically organ¬ 
ised with only a limited number of men 
controlling its fate. In the ultimate ana¬ 
lysis, therefore. Party dictatorship is the 
ffictatorship of a few persons, the Party 
bosses. 

Moreover, whichever Party once gets 
to power through the Democratic method 
of Election, tries to perpetuate its power 
Iqr fair means or foul. If it succeeds, there 
will be one Party rule whidi is said to be 
^e negation of Democracy. It actually 
happened in Italy and Germany. The Fas¬ 
cists and the Nazis, once in power, gradu¬ 
ally eliminated others In the field till 
tE^ was the only Party left unchalleng¬ 
ed in Its imperium and Democracy was 
buried deep. 

Not o^y tMs. In certain coimtries, 
taoed ^th a critical situation, attempts 
have been made to form coalition cabinets, 
called variously by the name of National 
Government as in MacDonald's England or 
Popolar Front Government as in Blum's 
Wranem. HVSafever the name, the net re¬ 


sult is the same—elimination of Oppo^tlof 
(by suppression as under Fascism or b] 
coalition as in England or France) and th( 
establishment of one Party govemmen 
with the consequent death to Democracy 
But such a situation is inevitable by thi 
logic of the Political Parties as they an 
today when the fight is more for the cap 
ture of power than for popular good—the 
avowed object of capture of power. The 
means become the end. Power is claim¬ 
ed and subsequently gained ior serving the 
society. But the moment any Party comes 
to power, it suffers from the constant feai 
that others, alive in the field, will always 
try to snatch it away. Natural, therefore, 
it is for the Party in power to consolidate 
itself fully before it can securely launch on 
its programme of political reconstruction. 
This process of consolidation is never com¬ 
plete unless all the other Parties are obli¬ 
terated. Such an attempt reasonably pro¬ 
duces resistance among others and clamour 
and clash consequently become the order 
of the day. That is what we are daily wit¬ 
nessing, much at the cost of public suffer¬ 
ing. 

There is yet another point for conside¬ 
ration. The veiy necessity for Political 
Parties, viz., the inability of the masses to 
understand the implications of the intri¬ 
cate political problems of today and also 
the lack of political enthusiasm and alert¬ 
ness on their part, is an adverse reflection 
on Democracy. If the masses really do not 
have the necessary intelligence, alertness 
and interest, they can never be the safe 
custodians of sovereign power. What then 
actually happens is, as is happening almost 
everywhere, that a few clever, at times 
unscrupulous, individuals Carry on the 
socalled Democracy in the name of the 
people. It may then be the government of 
the people and for the people, at the best, 
never the government by the people. Ac¬ 
tually, what the Parties demand is the sur¬ 
render of the sovere'gn power to them¬ 
selves during the inter-Election perlcKl 
Apart from the theoretical contr^ny 
whether sovereignty can be surrendered, 
the fact Is that the masses esnaot remalB 
sovereign after surrendering power. Oim 
cannot eat the cake and have it too. 
Therefore, either the masses remain sover¬ 
eign and exercise the power themselves or 
they give It away to tiie Parties and Itemo- 
cracy is dead. Politfeal Parties demaml 

iCmtinmi an onat 1/ffi 



Trade Union Movement In India 

By L. N. MISHRA 


Real democracy is much more than 
adult suffrage and parliamentary form of 
government; it means a reordering of so¬ 
cial relationships.' Democratic processes 
are complex and they make large demands 
on all sections of the people, includmg the 
trade unions. 

A trade union is essentially an organi¬ 
zation of workers designed to do for its 
members, by combination of things, which 
the workers, acting in isolation, could not 
do for themselves. It is meant especially* 
to help them get collectively better terms 
of employment or service conditions than 
they could expect to get if each indivi¬ 
dual had to make a private bargain. 

In recent years, however, trade union 
functions have developed rapidly over a 
wide field and their impact is felt almost 
every where. They appoint representa¬ 
tives to all manner of councils and com¬ 
mittees, dealing with questions of econo¬ 
mic and social policy; and in some cases 
they participate in the control and manage¬ 
ment of industrial enterprises or are given 
a special status in schemes for joint con- 
.sultation concerning matters such as pro¬ 
ductivity, the prevention of accidents etc. 

These significant changes in the status 
of the worker impose a heavy responsi¬ 
bility on the workeis’ organizations to see 
that this influence is not misused. These 
ogranizations can play a great part in edu¬ 
cating their merobers and to enable them 
to discharge their functions u'sefully. The 
concept of ‘master and servant* in the in¬ 
dustrial field IS obsolete today and has 
been replaced by that of co-partners in 
production. The credit for bringing about 
this change in attitude must be shared be¬ 
tween progressive employers and elighten- 
ed trade unionists, on the one hand, and 
the positi^ policies of the Government, 
on the other. 

The Five-Year Plans have attempted 
to translate into concrete targets the needs 
of* the people and the poraibilities of deve¬ 
lopment. For their successful implemen¬ 
tation co-operation from trade unions and 
employers is absolutely essential. Steps 
continue to be taken in this direction and 
the nation watches with interest the res¬ 
ults that 'flow from such co-operation. 

Weaknesses 

DueIbc the last decade or so this co¬ 


operation has developed and is crystallizing 
gradually. But all the same many weak¬ 
nesses inherent in the trade union move¬ 
ment came to light in these years, which 
have, to a large extent, checkmated the 
progress of smooth industrial relations. 
Important among these are: Political rival¬ 
ries leading to multiplicity of unions and 
disunity in the ranks of working class, il¬ 
literacy among workers, absence of proper 
leadership at lower levels, want of trained 
personnel and inadequacy of funds. HiesC 
are some of the major handicaps- from 
which the trade unions in India suffer and 
unless a bold and imaginative programme 
is adopted to remedy these ills, the move¬ 
ment is bound to remain decrepit and 
dwarfed. 

Some positive steps have beep taken 
in recent years to strengthen trade union 
movement. The phased programme of 
workers’ education on a countrywide basis 
and the scheme relating to workers’ parti¬ 
cipation in management now being tried 
in a few selected industrial undertakings 
arc the pillars of a healthy growth and 
point towards a new policy to strengthen 
the movement in the country. It is ex¬ 
pected that these experiments will provide 
the necessary training in the new philo¬ 
sophy of trade unionism and ♦he methods 
and objectives of a stable trade union 
movement. The Code of Discipline in In¬ 
dustry and the Code of Conduct, evolved 
as a re.sult of tripartite endeavour and 
ratified, by the central organizations of 
employers and workers, are novel experi¬ 
ments evolved on a voluntary basis to 
make them see their obligations and duty 
to the country. 

These ideas and experiments have to 
be properly understood and given a practi¬ 
cal connotation by the parties themselves. 
They have to liberalize their outlook, shed 
age-old perjudices and develop a sense of 
responsibility to the nation. 

It has bi^n stated quite often that the 
trade union movement in India was weak 
because trade unions relied more on labour 
laws than on collective bargaining and 
were subservient to political parties. 
There is an element of truth In these 
charges against the movement. There is 
no doubt that trade unionists should avoid 
trials of strength and resort increasingly 
to collective bargaining. With this ap- 


J 
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proach they might not immediately achieve 
all that they want but they would thereby 
build a strong, healthy movement, which 
would enable them to achieve their ends. 
Collective Bargaining 

Expel icuco ol tiic industuahzcd coun¬ 
tries ol the woild beais ample testimony, 
to the tact that collective bai gaining has 
played a veiy important role in establish¬ 
ing industrial lelations on a sound footing. 
In the U.K., the trade unions, skilfully ex¬ 
ploiting the existence of a sellers maiket 
lor labour, have establnshcd a remaikable 
degree ol contiol over those management 
decisions which directly aftcct the day-to- 
day life oi the woikei. This they have 
done by extending the held ol collective 
bargaining lai beyond the traditional 
questions of wages and houis. In the U.K. 
the influence of the woiking class on na¬ 
tional policies giew with the increased 
political power of the Labour Paity. It is 
a point of intere.st to find that although 
the Labour Paity was otten influenced by 
the tiade unions, it did not have much con¬ 
trol on the decision and policy ol the trade 
unions. This is unlike oni countiy where 
political paities have consideiable influence 
not only on policy but in some cases even 
on day-to-day administiation ol the trade 
unions. 

In the United State.s, the unions ex¬ 
ercise an even moie peivasive control over 
management docisiuns This they have 
achieved, again, by tiansiorming still 
more completely the nature ol collective 
bargaining The classic baigain was a top- 
level aflair, negotiated only at relatively 
long intervals, and confined to the subject, 
of wages and conditions. Now' bai gaming 
j.s extended both horizontally to include a 
much w’ider range ol subjects and to em¬ 
brace continuous, day-to-day negotiations 
at the plant level. 

Labour unions in the United States 
differ from those in many countries be¬ 
cause they have no direct connection with 
any political party or social group. There 
is no ideological uniformity among Ameri¬ 
can unions. But there is this important 
thing to remember, as one labour leader 
once put it* “Labouis objective of making 
tomorrow better than yesterday is predi¬ 
cated on its acceptance of capitalism.” 
Labour, and the individual labour, consi¬ 
der themselves as an important and essen¬ 
tial element of a classless society. As a 
rfsult, American labour unions serve the 


American worker as a tool for gaining 
and keeping, as an individual, the status 
and security of a full citizen in a demo¬ 
cratic socity. 

In most of the industrially advanced 
countries of the West trade unions have 
become firmly established and are accept¬ 
ed as part of the social structure. Recog¬ 
nized as spokesmen for large groups of 
the population, they play an active part in 
the general, social, political and economic 
life of the community. 

Sound Leadership 

In India, trade unions are still to come 
ol age. They are often organized as ad¬ 
juncts to political parties and in some 
cases aic directly controlled by them. How¬ 
ever, the movement has come to stay 
and it has built a tradition of sound leader* 
ship in course ol its short life. But sec¬ 
tional interests still continue to dominate 
the scene and hamper the national out¬ 
look. The multiplicity of unions is a by- 
piuduct of the existence ot different poli¬ 
tical parties tiying to win the suppoit of 
woikers by championing their cause. This 
has a weakening effect on the movement 
and has to be guaided against. 

In the future economic organization of 
oui country the tiade union must be one 
ol the most impoitant components of the 
new structure carrying both high responsi¬ 
bility and great privileges. Without gen¬ 
uine unity trade unions cannot attain that 
high status. This will be the loss of a most 
vital element m the building up of a 
true and living demociacy. It is natural 
that both employers and employees should 
be anxious to get a larger shaic of the 
total wealth produced by industry. This 
can be best achieved by close collaboration 
and adjustment. 

In the conditions of today there is 
hardly any scope for hostility m the em-r 
ployer-employee relationship. It is only 
through industrial development and 
greater and more efficient production that 
there lies the hope of better wages, better 
living conditions and greater employment 
opportunities. Employers must appreciate 
one point: a discontented labour force is 
always a source of trouble and a drag id 
the way of increasing production. It is, 
therefore, of paramount importance that 
employers and employees re*orientate 
their outlook and realize that they are 
co-partners in a joint enterprise. 



ENEKQY W AN ATOM 

By Dr. B. V. THOSAR 


It was at the Cavendish Laboratory in 
Cambridge under the distinguished lea¬ 
dership of Lord Rutherford that the pre-* 
sent picture of the atom gradually took 
shape, some 30 to 40 years ago. 

It was then shown that the atom of an 
element consists of a positively charged 
nucleus surrounded by a number of nega¬ 
tively charged particles called electrons, 
moving in orbits. The number of electrons 
is just sufficient to balance their - total 
negative charge against the positive charge 
on the nucleus, the atom as a whole being 
electrically neutral. 

It was then realised that what distin¬ 
guished one element from another was the 
number of elementary positive charges on 
the nucleus of its atom or the number of 
planetai’y electrons in the atom. 

Thus hydrogen atom has one unit posi¬ 
tive charge on its nucleus, helium has two, 
iron has twenty-six, gold seventy-nine and 
so on. 

• The chemical properties of an element 
could be explained in terms of the behavi¬ 
our of these planetary electrons in the 
atom, particularly those in the outermost 
orbits. So also the visible or ultra-violet 
radiations emitted by atoms when they are 
excited as in an electric arc or spark ai’e 
quite satisfactorily explained in terms of' 
these outermost electrons and their or*bits 
around the nucleus. 

In considering this chemical or spectro¬ 
scopic behaviour of atoms, the nucleus of 
the atom does not figure orominently. 
except as a positively charged centre 
around which the negatively charged cloud 
of electrons is held. The nature and cons¬ 
titution of the atomic nucleus is not rele¬ 
vant in considering those properties of the 
atoms. 

The Proton 

It was soon realised that the funda¬ 
mental particle in the nucleus, which is 
the carrier of the elementary positive 
charge is the proton which is in fact the 
micleus of hydrogen atom, the lightest of 
known atoms. The nuclei of other heavier 
elements will have a vailing number of 
such protons in them. 

This number of protons in an atomic 
nucleus, called the atomic number, is cha¬ 
racteristic of the element and equals the 


number of planetary electrons surrounding 
the nucleus. Thus, hydrogen has one pro¬ 
ton in its nucleus, helium two, iron 26, 
gold 79 and so on. A proton carries a posi¬ 
tive unit of electric charge and an election 
a negative unit; but the proton mass is 
some 1,800 times more than the electron 
mass. 

Thus, the mass of an atom is mainly 
concentrated in the nucleus and very little 
in the surrounding electron cloud. 

In studying the nuclear charge and 
nuclear mass in the atoms of a given 
element, it was found that the same ele¬ 
ment could have a discrete number of 
different atomic masses, though the nuclear 
charge, that is the proton number, in their 
nuclei in all of them was the same. Such 
atoms, with the same nuclear charge but 
different masses are called isotopes. 

Thus many elements have several 
stable isotopes occurring in nature. Hydro¬ 
gen for instance has one stable isotope 
called heavy hydrogen or deuterium, which 
has nearly double the atomic mass as 
ordinaiy hydrogen. Uranium has two— 
uranium with mass number 238 and the 
much rarer variety, uj'anium 2,35. 

This situation was clearly understood 
and explained after the other fundamental 
particle, the neutron, v\'as discovered and 
its properties studied. The famous names 
of Chadwick, Fermi and Juliot-Curle are 
associated with this development. The 
neutron is a particle similar to the proton 
in mass but it is electrically neutral. The 
addition of a neutron to a nucleus would, 
thus, increase its mass, without altering 
the nuclear charge. 

The nucleus of an atom of a given ele¬ 
ment is thus made up of protons and neu¬ 
trons. The number ot protons or the 
charge number determines what element 
it is, while the number of protons and 
neutrons together determines its mass- 
number, that is, which particular isotope 
it is. 

The nucleus of heavy hydrogen will 
thus have a proton and a neutron while 
that of ordinaiy hydrogen will have just 
one proton in it, though both are chemi¬ 
cally similar. 

Uranium Types 

In the same way, the number of nu- 
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deons—this is an omnibus word which 
applies to piotons as well as neutrons—m 
one kind of uianium nucleus is 235, while 
in the other it is 238, though both have the 
same nuclear charge or pioton number 92. 

The other impoitant lesult which 
emciged out of this neuti on-proton pictuie 
of the nucleus is concerned with stability 
of nuclei. It IS found that for a given 
element, that is, for a given proton num¬ 
ber, only certain discrete numbers of nu- 
trons can co-exist, within its nucleus to 
give stable nuclei—these are the stable 
isotopes of the element If the number of 
neutrons is either more or less, then the 
resulting nucleus is unstable, giving what 
are called unstable isotopes. 

Such unstable nuclei, in course of 
time, revert to a stable condition, by re¬ 
adjusting the proto-neutron ratio on them 
by giving out a pair of piotons and a pair 
of neutrons bound together, which is call¬ 
ed an Alpha-particle or by giving out an 
electron which is termed Beta-pailicle 
This process is commonly known as radio¬ 
activity. 

Nucleus Breaks Up 

In the case ol some heaviei nuclei like 
uranium, this instability manifests itself 
m an altogether diileient way—in what is 
now known as fission, that is, the bieak- 
up of the heavy nucleus in two more or 
less equal parts. This process of fission, as* 
is now well known, foims the basis of pro¬ 
duction of atomic energy and is initiated 
and sustpined as a chain reaction by the 
absorption of neutrons by the nuclei of fis¬ 
sionable material. 

It was through these attempts to 
imd'^istand the nature and constitution of 
the nucleus that exciting new possibilities 
of harnessing atomic energy were discover¬ 
ed. On the other hand, m exploiting 
atomic eneigy for peaceful purposes, new 
tools for probing deeper into nuclear 
structure are beconung available. The 
device invented to extract nuclear energy 
in a controlled manner is now well known 
as the ‘atomic reactor.* 

Apart from the production of atomic 
energy, the reactor can also be used as a 
powerful tool for research in problems of 
nuclear structure. This is so mainly be¬ 
cause, in the reactor, through the physical 
processes going on in it, a copious supply 
of neutrons is produfced Never before in 
ifevirpn nr marhinPA hiiilt nn labnratnrv 


scale, neutrons in such quantities were 
available. 

And the neuti on is a fundamental 
particle, which is specially fitted to act ai 
a probe into the structuie of the nucleus 
This is because it is electrically neutral 
and carries no charge and can, therefore 
penetrate deeper into the atom and nu¬ 
cleus which is itself positively charged anc 
has the negative electronic clouds arounc 
it. 

Neutron Scattering 

The neuti on can be used for probing 
mto the nucleus in two ways. The first 
method consists of studying the manner ir 
which a beam of neutions is scattered bj 
nuclei in a plate ol matter. Fiom the 
observed weakening of the beam of neu- 
tions as it comes out of scattciing mate¬ 
rial, one can, in the first place, compute 
the size of the nuclei. 

Fiom such expeiimonts it is found that 
heavier nuclei aie laigei in si/e, in such a 
way that the nuclear volume is about pio- 
poitional to the atomic weight Thi' 
means that nuclear matter has neaily a 
constant density of 10,000 million tons pei 
cubic inch This is to be expected if nuclei 
aie formed fiom protons and neutrons, 
packed togethei as closely as possible One 
can also study what is called the angular 
distiibution of scatteied neutrons, that is 
one counts the number of neutrons leflect- 
ed by a certain angle and such measuie 
ments are taken at different angles. 

Alternate inciease and decrease ir 
scattered intensity is found as the angle oi 
scattirmg increases. This is really like 
the diffraction halos or rings one sees 
around a stieet lamp or the moor 
when seen through a fog consisting of fine 
droplets of water. One gets a similar esti¬ 
mate of the size of the nuclei from such 
experiments. 

Theie is anothei interesting resull 
which comes out of these investigation: 
and it IS that the nucleus has no sharg 
boundary—it is somewhat ‘fuzzy*. It i: 
like a new tennis ball rather than a steel 
baU. 

Scattering experiments with very fasi 
electrons at Stanford in California havf 
also confirmed this picture of the nu^leu: 
and have further revealed that the proton: 
are uniformly distributed throtigh the 
nucleus. This was a rather sumxi^ 



Ksuh as, being similarly charged, they 
repel each other and would, therefore, be 
expected to tend towards the nuclear sur¬ 
face. 

SheU Model 

Just as excited energy stales of the 
atom are studied through the optical radia¬ 
tions emitted by excited atoms, say, in an 
electric arc or spark, similarly nuclear 
energy levels are studied through investi¬ 
gation of beta and gama rays emitted by 
radioactive nuclei. This has led to what is 
called the ‘shell model’ of the nucleus, 
which pictures the neutrons within the 
nucleus as arranging themselves, crudely 
speaking in successive shells of increasing 
energy. 

Those nuclei which contain only com¬ 
plete shells of protons or neutrons are 
characterised by increased stability and 
abundance. The corresponding numbers 
of protons or nutrons required to complete 
such shells were called ‘magic numbers’, at 
first sarcastically but now affectionately, 
as one author has put it. 

Research Prospects 

The consideration of magnetic proper¬ 
ties of nuclei and the properties of nuclear 
excitation levels requires that nucleons 
should be assigned to what may be called 
specific orbits within the nucleus. At the 
same time phenomena like fission lead to 
a nuclear model in which protons and neu¬ 
trons form a conglomerate similar to a 
drop of liquid. 

Much information of a qualitative 
nature now exists about nuclei—their size, 
fuzziness and shape. But u complete 
understanding of the nature and constitu¬ 
tion of the nucleus and of nuclear forces i.s 
yet to be attained. Intensive nuclear re¬ 
search, made possible by recent develop¬ 
ments in atomic energy will no doubt lead 
to such an understanding in the near 
Kuture. ‘ (Courtesy: ‘A. I. R., Bombay’) 


The heart has its reasons, which rea¬ 
son does not know.—Blaise Pascal 

• « • 

Tls motive exalts the action. 

—MJ. Preston 
• • * 

A man always has two reasons for do- 
jbig iny^ng—a good reason and the real 

nason. .—lx. MMipui 


POLITICAL PARTY ANB DEMOCRACY 

(Continued fiom page 514) 
the latter and must, therefore, bear the 
responsibility of the demise of Democracy. 

It is natural that many will arrive to 
the conclusion that Political Parties should 
belter be done away with. At the preseht 
moment this may be a rather rash step to 
take. A Parly-iess condition of society 
may well be the ideal for some distant 
date; but with the human element at hand 
today, it is not likely to be a success. It 
IS, thus, necessary to retain Political Party 
and yet free it from its anti-Democratic 
potentiality. This demands a complete re¬ 
valuation of the present-day concept of the 
Parly as the apparatus for capture of poli¬ 
tical powei. To begin with, it must give 
up the arrogant idea, so veiy prevalent in 
practice though not conceded in theory, 
that it is to rule on behalf of the people 
because they are unable to rule them¬ 
selves. In practice, it becomes ruling over 
the ^ople. Admitting that they actually 
are, it becomes ail the more the duty of 
the Party truly to educate them. In edu¬ 
cating the people it actually commits 
‘suicide’, that is, it makes way for a con¬ 
dition when people will be fit to rule them¬ 
selves which is real Democracy and the 
Party will be superfluous. 

In the same way, a Party must enthuse 
the people themselves to take active part 
in matters of public importance and never 
try to usurp the power which, under real 
Democracy, rightfully belongs to them 
and them alone. This is practically pos¬ 
sible only when Parties are no more re¬ 
garded as rival instruments for the capture 
of power. It must, however, be of univer¬ 
sal acceptance, for, otherwise, if one Party 
captures power, others will try to oust it. 
And the scramble for power will continue, 
as today, with the result that not only 
Democracy will not be realised but also 
public life will be vulgarised. The only 
constructive and Democratic purpose of a 
Party is to help create conditions in which 
the Party will no more be necessary, a 
sort of self-abnegation. It is certainly an 
ambitious expectation but this way ainne 
lies the road to real Democracy. 

(Courtesy: ^igiT) 


It is man’s motive that counts for 
righteousness, not hia outer act alone. 

>—Blanahc ■■ntalagei 



BUUIVD m WOBLO IB SIAIIVIIIB 

By Daniel Behrman 


Britons read more newspapers than 
anyone else on the lace of the earth, but 
■ Soviet citizens have the largest number of 
public library books at their disposal. No 
one goes to the cinema as often as an Aus¬ 
trian, even though Japan leads the world 
in the number of full-length films produc¬ 
ed annually. The United Slates has the 
most university students, but the U.S.S.R. 
has the most students studying engineer¬ 
ing. 

These are only a few of the nugget.9 
to be gleaned from 182 pages of statistical 
ore contained m the newest edition of 
“Basic P’acts and Figures”, a Unesco an^ 
nual publication which, at first sight, is 
about as attractive reading as a bank state¬ 
ment or a telephone directory. 

Blit, despite this dense packing of “in¬ 
ternational statistics relating to education, 
culture and mass communication” into lists 
of countries (no less than 219 countries 
and territories are mentioned), columns of 
figures and slabs of footnotes, a profile oi 
our w’oiid in its learning and at its leisure 
can be drawn from “Basic Facts and 
Figures”. 

Some oi the data is impressive (only 
59 out oi i,i)0U Americans oo not possess 
radios) and some ol it is rather startling 
(the world's most fortunate school-chil¬ 
dren, and pc I haps the woild’s most fortun¬ 
ate tcacheii,—at least in terms of number 
of pupils per teacher—are to be found on 
St. Pierie and Miciuelon, two French 
islands ofl the coast of Canada, where there 
r are only twelve children per teacher). 
Some of it is tragic, too, in the long ranks 
of nations with only 16 or 17 or 25 per cent 
of their school-age childien actually afford¬ 
ed an opportunity to go to school. 

Students and Graduates 

Let’s turn to a few of the facets of 
this statistical portrait (or better, pano¬ 
rama) of the world, because no one could 
hope to take in all of them in one dose. 

Thumbing through the pages of “Basic 
facts and Figures”, you learn that the 
United Slates leads the world In the num¬ 
ber of univeisity students, with 3,236,414, 
followed by the U.S.S.R. with 2,260,000 
(287,164 Americans students are listed as 
'Studying engineering and the parallel 
' figure in the Soviet Uftion is 765,000). Next 
eoiuet In^a with 833,450 students and 


Japan with 636,232. France leads Europe 
with 226,173 students, followed by the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Italy in 
a near dead-heat: 164,015 and 163,945 res¬ 
pectively. 

A word of warning: there is not much 
agreement throughout the world as to 
what constitutes a “university student". 
As a famous man is supposed to have said, 
“there are lies, damned lies and statistics". 

But the figures do show that the 
United States also leads the world in the 
annual number ol univereity graduates— 
438,023-followed by the US.S.R. with 
290,700 (the two leaders change places in 
the figures for scientific and technical 
graduates—114,600 in the U.S.S.R. and 
96,509 in the U.S.A.). 

More foreign students—47,245, to be 
exact—study in the United States than 
anywhere else. The next bigge.st attrac¬ 
tion is France with 17,456 foreign students, 
followed by the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many with 15,115. . 

Rather scanty figures on overall per¬ 
centage ol national income spent in 1958 
on education show Puerto Rico m the lead 
with 6.9 per cent and Finland second with 
6.5 per cent. 

Books, Newspapers, Films 

Now for a digest of what the world 
does in its spare time; lor the Soviet citi¬ 
zen, there are 752,604,000 public library 
books, compared to 200J)00,000 in the Unit-< 
ed States and 71,000,000 in the United 
Kingdom, the two runners-up. The 
U.S.S.R. also ranks first in the number of 
museum-goers with 39,900,000 annually, 
compared to 10,994,000 in the United King¬ 
dom and 10,439,000 in Japan (the three 
leaders according to available figures). 

Newspapers are another story. Here 
are the readership rates per 1,000 in the 
world’s most newspaper-minded countries: 
United Kingdom, 573; Sweden, 464; Luxem¬ 
bourg, 429; and Finland, 420. The United 
States leads in the number of daily papers, 
1,745, but sells them to only 327 out of 
every 1,000 Americans. On the other hand, 
475 out of every 1,000 Americans read 
magazines of general interest, the highest 
figure in the world. 

When the American buys a newspaper, 
he is offered an’ inmressive numter or 
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FEOFLii WANT TO KNOW 

B) LUCIEN NEREl 


QUESTION: 

H. B. Sharma, of Bhopal, India, writes: 
*'Niels Bohr’s conception of the atom is 
like a solar system in which electrons move 
in orbits, also associated with the spin. Du 
the planes of these orbits also rotate occu¬ 
pying the spherical space or, like our 
planets, do they continue rotating appro¬ 
ximately on one plane having slightly 
fixed inclined orbit planes with respect 
to each other?” 

ANSWER; 

In 1912, the Danish scientist, Ntei 
Bohr, and the British scientist Einest 
Rutherlord, suggested a conception ol the 
atom modelled on oui solar system In 
this planetaiy pattein ol the atom, the 
nucleus occupies the place ot the Sun while 
the elections aie the planets Accoiding 
to this conception, the election, which is 
in constant movement, would tend ti/ e*. 
cape through ceiitiifugal foice, but is com¬ 
pelled to remain in oibit by the attiaction 
of the nucleus Thus theie should be one 
orbit loi the single election ol th'- h>di<'- 
gen atom two separate orbits loi the two 
electrons ot the helium atom, .md 92 oibiK 
for the 92 elections ol the uidniurn atom 
These oibits aie not visualised as being 
concentrated in (»ne plane, but foiin lathc 
a soit of ‘..hell” around the nucleus 

Because it appeals to the scienl'll- 
mind, this idea of a planetaiy paltein tt 
the atom met w’llh a good deal of inletest 
but nowaday.s, most scientists agiee tint 
it errs on the side ol ovoi-simplification 
The trajectoiies of the elections aie not as 
constant as those of the planets in the 
solar system Under ceitain conditions, it 
sometimes happens that the cleclTons in¬ 
crease their speed of mo\ement and thus 
change their trajecloiy They have e\en 
been known to escape from the attraction 
of the nucleus and to take off on then 
own. Such disturbances occur, for exam 
pie, when one heats the filament of an 
electronic tube m a radio reccivei, oi in 
a fluorescent neon tube 

In its normal state, an electron rotates 
around the nucleus in a given orbit: it has 
a certain specific energy which is charac¬ 
teristic of this orbit. Rut when the elec¬ 
tron is stimulated, it changes its orbit and 
its energy changes also. These changes 
In energy, or rather in the level of energy, 
eaa be ofainrved as rays of light, caused 


by an emission of photons. The photon is 
a tmy "giam" ot light which is ei'eated 
when the election jumps Jiom one oibit to 
anothei These jumps are a consequence 
ol the “quantum” nature ot eneigy. Noth¬ 
ing 111 the movement of planets in the 
bolai system conesponds to th'‘m. 

QUESTION: 

A listener of Radio Noumea, in New^ 
Caledonia, asks: ‘*Ilow can men and women 
with dark skin have light-skinned childroni 
coiumonlv called ’alDinos’? What is tha 
reason for this?” 

ANSWER: 

Albitiusm i.s caused by the paitial or 
complete akseuce ol certain oiganic pig¬ 
ments The skin is Ihcieloie light, the 
hail white, the eyes pink. In africans, albi¬ 
nism is geneially paitial, in white people 
it is ncaily alw'ays complete. 

The exact causes ot albinism aic not 
yet known Some expeits believe that it 
is a Ihiowback to chai actenstics that exist¬ 
ed in the paNt, duiing the ice age This 
theory is basc'd on the tad that certain 
animaK chang' their coat m wintei and 
that among the vciy faii-haiicd popula¬ 
tions of Scandinavian countiies and Norlh- 
cin Get many Iheie aie many albinos It 
would appear that the climatic conditions 
in these cold, damp legions oncouiage albi¬ 
nism In the animal woild, all species are 
subject to albinism, and there arc oven 
ca.ses of albino nlants 

QUESTION: 

Fakir (hand Shah, lecturer at the 
Municipal Secondary School, Kharsia, 
M.P., India, asks: ‘Tlease outline the mod¬ 
ern scientific theories of terrestrial mag¬ 
netism, with snecial reference to new date 
gathered during the recent International 
Geophysical Year”. 

ANSWER: 

Tn spite of th: enoimous amount of 
data on iciiestiial magnetism collected 
during the I GY,, it is still impossible to 
suggest an explanation foi the eaith's 
magnetic field which w'ould be acceptable 
to all fcientists 

The theoiy which has aiuused greatest 
interest in the .scientific world is based on 
a difference m speed of rotation between 
the two basic parts of the earlh.^ the core 
and the mantle. According to this theory, 
the two parts revolve at different speeds, 
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and the relative motion between them 
creates elcciiic currents which give rise 
to a magnetic lield. In this conception, the 
structure ot the earth might be compaied 
to a dynamo, the core oi nucleus acting as 
the armature, the mantle as the field mag¬ 
net. Naturally this comparison is only 
very approximate because an important 
outside influence plays a role in terrestrial 
magnetism This is the cosmic electromag¬ 
netic field in which the sun plays a major 
part through the ionosphere, as has been 
disclosed by the data received from artifi¬ 
cial satellites. 

Recently, some authors have suggested 
another explanation lor the eai ill's magne¬ 
tic field. They believe that it is caused by 
convection currents. These convection 
cunents are set up by the movements of 
molten rock, which are thought to circu¬ 
late inside the earth conveying electric 
charges within a closed circuit. Actually, 
the puzzle of the earth’s magnetic field 
still remains to be solved, all the more so 
since it is now an accepted fact that the 
orientation and the intensity of this field 
have varied at different periods in the 
earth's history. Paradoxically, it is prob¬ 
ably through study of the space surround¬ 
ing our planet that we will be able to 
gather the best information on the prob¬ 
lem. 

QUESTION: 

Guillermo Jobon, of Bello, Antioquia, 
Colombia, asks: “When an electric dis¬ 
charge takes place between a cloud and 
the earth, how far does the lightning 
strike?” 

ANSWER: 

Lightning is leally a double phenome¬ 
non. First of all, a discharge leaves the 
base of a cloud travelling m a downward 
direction. Wnen it nears the ground, it 
meets another very bright and intense dis¬ 
charge, which shoots up from the ground 
and tends to rise along the same path as 
the one that has just left the cloud. Actu¬ 
ally, contrary to appearances, the most 
spectacular part of the flash rises from the 
ground. As this back-flash can reach an 
intensity of 30,000 amperes, it leaves phy¬ 
sical traces, chiefly of burning, which are 
often visible to a depth of several centi¬ 
metres on the earth’s surface. Fulgurites 
formed by the fusion of silica in the sand, 
nave been found in the Sahara, vitrified to 
« depth of 50 centimetre (7 inches). The 
tlectrie disdiarge which created these ful¬ 


gurites must have given rise to a tempera¬ 
ture of about 1,5UU C. 12,700 F.) through 
nearly 3 ft, of the sand. (UNESCO) 


ROUND THE WORLD IN STATISTICS 

{Continued Jrom page 520) 
pages. Ihat is why newsprint consump¬ 
tion per capita in tne United States is 33.6 
kilograms (a kilogram is 2.2 pounds), the 
worlds highest hgure, followed by 27.2 
kilograms m Australia and 25.5 in New 
Zealand. 

Other countries appear when you turn 
to the chapter of film attendance. Austri¬ 
ans are the most avid cinema-goers: 17.4 
per thousand. Next come Malta with, 17.3, 
New Zealand with 16.7 and the U.S.SJl. 
with 16.2. In North America, Greenland 
with 14.8 outstrips the United States with' 
12.5. 

Who makes the most pictures? The 
answer is Japan, whose 516 full-length 
films in 1958 rank it first over India, 295; 
the United States, 288; Hong Kong, 240; 
France, 126: and the United Kingdom, 121. 
TV—Monaco Leads 

Latest available figures (at the end of 
1959) for television-viewing show that the 
country with the most sets per thousand 
inhabitants is Monaco (a staggering 524). 
Next are the United States, 290; Canada, 
196: the United Kingdom, 195; and Ber¬ 
muda, 182. 

Again, leadership changes hands when 
you turn to books. First is the CIS.S.R. 
with 69,072 new titles annually, followed 
by Japan, 24,152; the United Kingdom, 
20,690; the Federal Republic of Germany, 
16,532; the United States, 14,876 and 
France, 12,032. i 

The Soviet Union also published the 
most translations in 1958—a total of 4,457 
in the various languages of the Union- 
followed by Germany (figures are for the 
Federal and the Democratic Republics) 
with 2,512, and Czechoslovakia wit^ 1,462. 
English was the world’s most translated 
language that year: 9,675 works out of a 
total of -29,209. Next were Russian, 4,320; 
French, 4,010, and German, 2,951. 

There is some electric reading, too, to 
be found among the world’s five most tran¬ 
slated authors in 1958. They are Lenin, 
Shakespeare, Jules ’Verne, Tolstoy and 
Dostoe^ky in that order, with Gorky and 
Simenon as runners-up. The world’s most 
translated single book, thou|^, was tha 
Bible. (UNiSCOy 



mSTOKY OF CONQO 

By HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


Todax we hear so much of the Congo, 
its leaders and the present-day sufferings 
of the Congolese. History of the Congo 
after 1908, when it became a colony of the 
Belgians—a none too honourable record— 
has been made familiar in the past some 
months, but very little, indeed, is known 
about the past of this Central African ter¬ 
ritory. Its past and ancient history is re¬ 
markably colourful and makes a fascinat¬ 
ing, but at the same time a distressing 
story. 

While on the west coast of Africa flou¬ 
rished the Ghana and Mali Empires (start¬ 
ing from the 4th century A.D.) and in the 
neighbourhood of the Congo flourished the 
Zimbabwe civilization (somewhere in the 
8th and 9th century A.D.), African king¬ 
doms and confederations also existed in 
the Congo basin. But the earliest records 
dealing with the latter are available from 
the 15th century, when the Portuguese, 
after their discovery of the West African 
regions, directed their attention to the 
regions of Central Africa. 

Contact with West 

The best record available is the travels 
of Duarte Lopez, a courageous and an 
ente^rising Portuguese traveller in the 
traditions of Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo. 
He was there in the Congo in 1578 and his 
travels have been preciously recorded in a 
book ‘A History of the Kingdom of Congo’ 
by Phillippo Pigafetta; translated in Eng¬ 
lish by Abraham Hartwell in 1597 and by 
Thomas Fowell Buxton in 1881. Before 
Duarte Lopez came another Portuguese 
Diego Cab—a contemporary of Vasco da 
Gama. He reached the Congo estuary in 
1484 to discover that there were in exist¬ 
ence in Central Africa a number of Negro 
empires. Diego Cao’s visit is considered 
historic beeguse soon after him followed 
Christian missionaries and Chri.stianity was 
introduced in these empires in the last 
decade of the 15th century. It is on record 
that Mani Sogno (Mani means Lord) was 
the -first chieftain to embrace Christianity 
and with it c'kme up the first Church build¬ 
ing in that region. The King of the Congo, 
whose Kingdom covered the whole of pre¬ 
sent day Congo, Angola and even the 
Cameroons, also adopted the Christian 
faith and became known by a Portuguese 
name Dom Jbao. His traditional pagan 
tQ thie si b 


foreign religion and there was a revolt, 
which was curbed and Christianity remain¬ 
ed and prospered. 

The Kings of the Congo had an effici¬ 
ent administration and they believed in 
living in style, marked with grandeur and 
magnificence. They wore rich clothes, 
woven with gold and silver threads and 
donned a long velvet mantlex., Foreign 
architects made elegant palaces and chur¬ 
ches. Marble was lavishly used in these 
buildings. The people in the Kingdom liv¬ 
ed happily, ate rich and wholesome food— 
rice, meat, fruits and wine—and were sin¬ 
cere and God-fearing. 

In the years that followed, the Portu¬ 
guese interest in the Congo also attracted 
the Dutch and a Dutch ambassador was 
accredited to the royal court. Th^se for¬ 
eigners were not allow’ed to interfere in 
the internal State maters, but in 1636 when 
the provincial ruler of Sogno who was 
under the sovereignty of the king rose up 
in revolt and this led the king to invite 
the Portuguese for assistance. The forces 
of the king aided by the Portuguese were 
defeated and a large number of foreigners, 
mostly Portuguese, were humiliated and 
mercilessly done to death. This brought 
to an end the Portuguese influence and 
even Christianity received a major setback 
with the destruction of a number of Chur¬ 
ches. 

The defeat of the King of the Congo 
did not bring any stability and peace. <5n 
the other hand the whole Kingdom includ>‘ 
ing its capital San Salvador, became known 
for thefts, robberies, executions and large- 
scale violence. Thus in the 18th century 
vanished to a large extent the splendour 
of the Congo. Not much is known in black 
and white about the later period chieftain¬ 
cies and potentiates. 

After a brief period of relative dark¬ 
ness in Central Africa, we come to the 
study of explorations of Stanley and the 
creation of the Congo Free State—a histori¬ 
cal period that is better known. 

A few years before Stanley, began the 
explorations of David Livingstone in East 
and Central Africa in the middle of the 
19th century, which led to the discovery of 
the great Lakes—Tanganyika, Nyanza and 
Nyasa—and the relationship between the 
Xikes and giincipal rivers s£ ibe 
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gion—-Nile, Congo and Zambezi. Living¬ 
stone’s mission was that of human sym¬ 
pathy, because lie bi'lieved that the slave 
trade carried on by the Arabs in East and 
Central Africa would not be exterminated 
until the region w'as fully opened up to 
legitimate trade and contact with the out¬ 
side world. 

Stanley, or. the other hand, wa.; a 
different typo of exploroi. Although he 
was sent in 1871 to trace Livingstone who 
was said to be in poor htaltli. he nuned 
about with the nii.ssion ot an empiie- 
builder in the Congo. Stanley as we have 
been told was a great .soldiei. an a.stutf 
politician and I'Cmaikabiy lar-sighted and 
ambitious. He w'as bom in England, 
brought up and matured in the US. tour¬ 
ed extensively in Asia and Afi loa and seiz¬ 
ed for a period the King Leooold of 
Belgium. 

After his meeting with Livingstone m 
1871 and subsequent to the latter s death, 
Stanley moved to the west ol Lake Tanga¬ 
nyika in the Congo region. He w’as able to 
elucidate the Congo pioblem by showing 
that the rivcis west ot Lake langanyika 
were tributaiy to the Congo River and that 
the Lualaba and the mam stream w'lth 
which It merges could be tiaced to the 
Atlantic. 

The explorations m West Africa had 
prepared the way tor imperial ambitions 
and same sort ol scramble tor terntoiie.s 
followed m the ca.se of East and Centinl 
Africa. King Leopold oi Belgium, although 
a late comer m this sci amble, outwit led 
the othoi unpeual powers in the ch.-^o of 
Congo Basin He offered a tempting job 
to Stanley m Brussels. The explorer thus 
became a private empire buildei for the 
ruthless King. A meeting oi geogiaphers 
and others interested m Centra! Africa was 
convened by the Belgian King m Brussels 
in 1876, which led to the creation of th^* 
International Association ol the Congo. At 
the Berlin Conference of 1884 Leopold laid 
claim to the Congo because of the ticalies 
which Stanley had manipulated with vari¬ 
ous chiefs of the Congo and the Berlin 
Conference made one ol the most astonish¬ 
ing decisions m history in giving away the 
large territory to the greed" king. Congo 
Free State was formed; it was not a colony 
of the Belgians, but .stianrelv and oddly 
encHJgh d personal propeity of Ihe King 
Leopold. 

■ He ruled the Congo Fiec Stste. a& a 


part of his household from 1885 to 1908, 
when it was handed over to the Belgian 
Government as a colony. This rule of 23 
years was harsh, merciless and inhuman, 
but was, of course, commercially produc¬ 
tive in making the King a very rich man. 
Rubber, ivory and mineral wealth was 
veiy paying and the agents of Leopold 
committed the mo.st heinous and ghastly* 
crimes on the Africa population with a 
view to collect more and more of wealth. 
The African workers were made to fill 
quotas and if they failed to bring in the 
required quota of rubber and ivory, they 
were shot or mutilated. If an African boy 
did not satisfy his boss, a hand or foot— 
sometimes both—wore cut off. It is a fact 
that Africans themselves in the Congo had 
never u.sed mutilation as a form of punish¬ 
ment. 

In the days of the opening up of the 
African Continent, siu’li abominable stories 
could not be kept hidden. The world rose 
in protest. The British Foreign Sccretaiy 
Sir Edw'ard Giey said in 1908 that the 
Congo Free State had morally forfeited 
eveiy right to international recognition, 

Leopold had*to yield and had to sur¬ 
render the Congo Free State to the Bel¬ 
gian nation in 1908 as a colony. 

These colonies were described at the 
Beilin Conference as a ‘sacred tiust of the 
western civilization.” lA/as the Belgian 
colonial policy in keeping with this princi¬ 
ple? This question is of vital importance 
and the answer to this can peihaps be reac 
in the present-day events in the Congo. 

(Courtesy: “The Hmduslan Times") 


Courtesy is really nothing moie than 
a form of friendliness, —Bartos 

* -K * 

Nothing is ever lost by courtesy. It is 
the cheapest of the pleasures; costs nothing 
and conveys much.—Erastns Wiman 

« * X 

The nearer you come into relation 
with a person, the more necessary do tact 
and courte.sy become. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
« « * 

Few people think more than two or 
three times a year, I have made an inter¬ 
national reputation for myself by thinking 
once or twice a week, 

George Bemtird Shtw 



CmnEIRiT OF 

Following is a chronology of events in 
the Kingdom of Laos since its independ¬ 
ence: 

1945-46: Following World War II, a 
succession of Laotian Governments wox Ic¬ 
ed towards a settlement with France for 
independent status. 

1947: Laos became a constilutional 
monarchy. King Sisavang Vong pi-omul- 
gated the Constitution and legislative 
assembly was elected. 

1949: Laos became legally independ¬ 
ent, within the French Union. The teims 
were accepted by the “Fi’ee Lao" move¬ 
ment. However, a pro-Communist minor¬ 
ity of the “Free Lao" refused to accept the 
agreement and organized the Pathet Lao 
(PL) movement. Supported and partially 
controlled by Vietminh Communi.sts in 
North Vietnam, the Pathet Lao waged 
armed resistance against the Laotian Gov¬ 
ernment and the French. Most prominent 
member was Prince Souphanouveng. 

1951: Non-Communist parlies a major- 
I ity in the elections for the legislative as¬ 
sembly. In March, the Communi.sts creat¬ 
ed a tri-nalional ‘‘Vietnamese-Cambodian- 
Laos alliance bloc", with the Vietminh 
Communists reserving “the right to super- 
vize activities m Cambodia and Laos." 

1953: In Ajiiil, ihe Communist forces 
irom Noith Vietnam laimched the first of 
three inva.sions of l^aos Prince Souphan- 
ouvong and Ins Pathet Lao followers an¬ 
nounced they had established a "resistance 
government" in ‘^am Neua, in the north. 
By mid-J953, Fiench Union forces had halt¬ 
ed the finst Communist invasion and limit¬ 
ed Vietminh foices to a portion of north¬ 
ern Laos and gueiilla pockets in the south. 
In December, a second invasion was 
launched. 

1954: A third inva.sion, aimed at the 
royal capital of Luang Piabang, was 
launched. By the end of February, .ill 
three incursions had been checked by 
French Union troops. 

The Geneva Agreement was signed on 
July 21. recognizing the independence of 
the Royal Laotian Government (RLG). It 
provided that Pathet Lao insurgents be 
integrated into the national government 
through national elections .scheduled the 
next year. The International Control 
Commission ^CC) was established to 
supervise thes«| arrangements. 


lYEiirrs m lads 

1955: In April, the RLG offered the 
Pathet Lao half the civil offices in two 
northern provinces as the basis for an inte¬ 
gration agreement. No move was made to 
accept. The Pathet Lao boycotted the 
August elections and continued to increase 
the size and arms supply of its forces. 

1956: The ICC reaffirmed the right of 
the RLG to administer the two northern 
provinces, as provided by the Geneva 
Agreement, and urged the Pathet Lao to 
peimit the iinplcmenlation of this right. By 
mid-1956, the Pathet Lao and Communist 
Vietminh btg.in extending their subversive 
network into all 12 piovinces of Laos. More 
than 3,000 trained recruits started work on 
clandestine missions 1o oiganizo guerilla 
units, conduct espionage and agitate 
against the RLG. 

1957: November—Aftei three years of 
negotiations, the RLG ai.d PL concluded 
military and political agieemems.’ Mili¬ 
tarily, they agreed to the leoccupation of 
the iwo uortnem piovmces by the Nation¬ 
al Aimy and to the integration of 1,500 
Pathet Lao foices m the Na'ioual Army, 
the remaindei of dissident t’’oops to be 
discharged. Politically, they agieed to 
two Cabinet posl.s loi PL membeis and 
legal status foi the PL’s successor politi¬ 
cal party, the Nf‘o Lao Hak Xat (NLHX). 
Elections for 20 additional assembly seats 
were scheduled for Match IO.IPj. 

1958: January 19—The National Army 
occupied the two noiinem pi evinces, Inte- 
gated 1,500 PL troops and iler.iobilized the 
lest, though only pait of the PL's equip¬ 
ment was suriendored. The Coalition 
Cabinet included Prince Souphanouvong 
and one other NLHX leader. May 4—Sup¬ 
plementary elections were held, giving the 
NLHX nine seats, llo-wcver, the Pathet 
Lao continued its subvpi..ivp network of 
agitation and lecruilmenl. June 13-Alarm- 
ed by NLHX activities, the two major 
moderate partui.s meiged to form the 
“Rally of the Lao People" (LPR). June 
1.5—A non-paity group, the Committee for 
the Defence of National Interests (CDN) 
was formed and supniorted the LPR pro¬ 
gramme, giving emphasis to youth activi¬ 
ties. July 19 The ICC adiourned after 
accepting the 1957 settlements as conform¬ 
ing to the Geneva Agreement July 22— 
The Coalition Government of Souvannat 
Phouma resigned and a n‘’w Government 
was installed under Phoui Sananikone. Th^ 
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two NLHX Ministers were dropped from 
tte new Cabinet, prompting Communist 
Cuna and North Vietnam to charge that 
the RLG had refused to adhere to the 
Geneva Agreement. The RLG replied that 
there had never been any agreement that 
NLHX representation in the Cabinet 
would be permanent. August-December— 
with the RLG determined to counter sub¬ 
version, the Communist bloc appl'ed conti¬ 
nual pressure to intimidate the RLG. Dec¬ 
ember 14~Communist Vietminh lioops 
entered south-eaht Laos and established 

g isitions in Savannakhet province. The 
anoi regime then sent several notes to 
the RLG laying claim to the occupied ter¬ 
ritory. 

1959: January 14—The National As- 
S^bly granted special power to allow the 
Premier to revamp his Cabinet The RI.G 
tegan stepping up border patrols to com¬ 
bat Vietminh incursions May 11—Two 
former Pathet Lao battalions refused to be 
integrated into the National Army. The 
Army then demanded that they surrender 
or be considered mutinous May 18 -One 
PL battalion surrendered hut the other 
stationed near the border of North Viet¬ 
nam, escaped into Vietminh teiritoiy 
July 2—Ho Chi Mmh ariived in Mos¬ 
cow. Two weeks later, the Pathet Lao 
staged its first armed attack on IILG posts 
in Sam Neua province, .signalliiig broader 
attacks by Communist troops all along the 
border. September 4—The RLG appealed 
to the United Nations for an emeigency 
force to combat Communist attacks from 
North Vietnam September 15—A UN sub- 
COimittee, representing Argentina, Japan. 
Italy and Tunisia, anivcd for an on-ihe 
i^t investigation. Insurgent activity, 
though still w.dospread, gradually slacken 
ed during the next three months Decem¬ 
ber 25—^The National Aisembly's mandate 
expired and Premier Sananikone resigned 
A caretaker regime was formed 

1960: April 24—^The new anti-Commun- 
ist Social Democratic Party (SPD), spon¬ 
sored by the CDNI, won a landslide elec¬ 
tion victory. June 5—An SPD-dominated 
Government took office August 9—The 
Government was ovei thrown by a leftist 
paratroop commander, Capt. Kong Lee, 
who pledged to restore “neutralism” and 
to negotiate a peace with the Conrnunis's 
Three weeks later. Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma again became Premier, procla'mmg a 
policy of neuUalism between the Pathet 


Lao forces and the strongly anti-Communr< 
ist forces of Gen. Phoiuni Nosavan. By 
October, Souvanna Phoutna’s appeals for 
peace between the PL and anti-Communist 
forces had resulted in a series of negotia¬ 
tions. K jvember 18- Dw legates of the NLH 
and the Phouma regime announced that a 
Coalition Government would be formed to 
include Pathet Lao repiesentativos. They 
said Peking and Hanoi vould send good¬ 
will mibsioiib to Laos. Meam.hile Pathet 
Lao force.! consolidated their hold in Sam 
Neua and Phong Saly piovinces and infil¬ 
trated Vientiane. Gen. Phoumi regrouped 
his forces near Savannakhet. December 
4—Operating under an agreement which 
had lollowid establishment of diplomatic 
relations, the USSR began airlifting oil 
and food from Hanoi into Laos. December 
8—^The National Aimv Commander in 
Vientiane announced his suppoil for Gen. 
Phoumi. December 9—^Kong Lae forces 
re-entered Vientiane. Premier Souvanna 
Phouma, faced by armed ctnflict, fled to 
Cambodia December 10—A military 
junta assumed control and delegated con¬ 
trol to a leftist group under Information 
Minister, Quinin Fbolsema Within hours. 
Quinin integrated Kong Lae’.? paratroopers 
with Pathet Lao forces. December 11— 
Soviet howitzers and morta s began to 
arrive in Vientiane from Hanoi by airlift. 
December 13—King Savang Vitthanh dis¬ 
missed the Government and delegated its 
power to Gen. Phoumi. December 13-16— 
After a sharp fight, Phoumi’.s forces cap¬ 
tured Vientiane and forced the pro-Com- 
munist forces to retreat. Soviet aiv lifts of 
military goods continued without intermis¬ 
sion. December 31--The RLG informed 
the United Nations of Soviet interference. 
It also sent two protest notes to the USSR, 
both of which were rejected. 

IMl: January 2—Observers reported 
that 180 Soviet flights from Hanoi had been 
identified since December 15. January 14— 
The National Assembly gave a vole of con¬ 
fidence to Prcmiei Boun Oum’s Govern¬ 
ment January 21—Britain jiroposed that 
they and the USSR work with Prime Min- 
isicr Nehru of India to reconvene the ICC 
in Laos January 22—Mr. Boun Oum re- 
que.sted p SEATO fact-finding commission 
to be sent to Laos. January 30—President 
Kennedy, in his State of the Union mes¬ 
sage, said: “We seek in Laos what we seek 
in all Asia and, indeed, in ell the world— 

{Continued on page J2d) 



Inyestment Opportunities In India 


The rising tempo of economic develop¬ 
ment in India implies that external 
resources of a considerable order, besides 
exports and other foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings, are required to iinance the import oi 
machinery and law materials not indigen¬ 
ously available. 

As the tempo will be further accelerat¬ 
ed during the Third Plan, with the rate of 
investment going up by more than 50 per 
cent over the Second Plan, this fact as¬ 
sumes greater importance. 

The phenomenon is not peculiar to 
India. The process of industrial advance 
ment in all parts of the world has been 
facilitated by capital from abroad—whe¬ 
ther in the form of venture capital brought 
in by entrepreneurs in search of new 
fields, or the tribute extracted by colonial 
powers from territories over which they 
ruled or, as in recent times, the assistance 
provided by international institutions and 
friendly foreign governments. 

The remarkable economic rehabilita¬ 
tion and resurgence of many of the West 
European countries after the last World 
War has been, in no small measures, due 
to the massive assistance provided by the 
IJnited States of America. 

Significant Assistance 

During the course of the two Plans, 
India has received significant foreign 
assistance from friendly countries and in¬ 
ternational agencies like the World Bank. 
By the end of 1960, it is estimated that 
about Rs. 2,100 crores worth of assistance 
had been authorised for industries, power, 
transport and other developmental 
schemes. India is the largest single bor¬ 
rower of the World Bank, a fact indica¬ 
tive, as in the case of financial assistance 
from other sources, of the creditworthiness 
and economic stability of this country. 

At the same time private foreign 
entrepreneurs have been gradually turn¬ 
ing, to India for investment in develop¬ 
ment projects. The total private foreign 
investment in India, which was around 
Rs. 256 crores in 1948, is estimated to have 
risen to Rs. 593 crores by 1959. Even 
allowing for considerable investment re¬ 
ceived from institutional sources, toere 
has been appreciable increase in private 
tiMwf gn investment during the years since 


The net inflow of private capital in 
the three years, 1956 to 1958, was of the 
order of Rs. 38 crores per year. In the last 
two years the inflow is estimated to have 
been considerably larger. 

In several important projects like the 
production of electrical goods, pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, chemicals, drugs and machinery, 
leading foreign firms are collaborating 
with their Indian counterparts. Apart 
from projects of capital participation, there 
are a vciy largo number of industrial 
schemes in which collaboration is limited 
to the supply of technical know-how and 
of machinery on a credit or deferred pay¬ 
ment basis. From the point of view of the 
strain on foreign exchange resources, it id 
the former, namely, capital participation, 
which is preferable. 

Considering the extent of foreign capi¬ 
tal investment in different parts of the 
world and the extent to which assistance 
has been received by India on a govern¬ 
ment to government basis and from insti¬ 
tutional sources, it cannot, however, he 
denied that the inflow of foreign private 
capital has not so far been of a large 
magnitude. Apart from the very vital 
consideration of saving foreign exchange, 
foreign investment also brings in its train 
essential know-how and good manage¬ 
ment technique. 

A New Step 

A step which the Government of India 
have recently taken, with the assistance of 
the United States, is expected to help a 
great deal in providing foreign investors 
with the necessary data and information 
about investment prospects in India. 

The Indian Investment Centre, in New 
Delhi, recently inaugurated by the Pta- 
ance Minister, has been designed to pro¬ 
mote wider knowledge and understanding 
in countries with surplus capital of invest¬ 
ment opportunities in India and acquaint 
potential investors with the laws, policies, 
procedures and prospects relaHng to invest¬ 
ment here. 

The Centre will also provide assistance 
in regard to measures calculated to attract 
foreign private capital and techniques. 
Detailed information regarding economic 
and financial policies of the Government, 
statistical data on* production, market 
trends, labour and other factors aflee^ 
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production will be made available to pros¬ 
pective investors, 

fiovemment Policy 

The Centre will also try to bring to¬ 
gether foreign and Indian investors so that 
they can work out specilic investment 
projects. It is hoped that the functioning 
of the Centre will supply a much-needed 
means of attracting fojeign investors to 
India. 

As long back as 1949, the Prime Min¬ 
ister in a statement in Parliament outlined 
the basic features of Government policy m 
regard to foreign capital. Governmcid 
have laid down that foreign capital would 
be treated on the same footing as Indian 
enterprise. The remittance of profits, as 
well as the repatriation of capital, is not 
restricted. 

In the event of compulsory acquisition 
of any foreign enterprise, it is provided, 
fair and equitable compensation is to be 
paid. While the major interest and con¬ 
trol of enterprises should be mainly in 
Indian hands, in cases where there is justi¬ 
fication there can be relaxation of this 
principle. 

Several Incentives 

The tax incentives provided by Gov¬ 
ernment to new industrial enterprises, in 
the form of development rebate, exemp¬ 
tion from income-iax in the initial stages 
and other concessions, are available to 
foreign investors also. Tax exemptions are 
also given to foreign technicians employ¬ 
ed with the approval of Government. 
Agreements have been concluded with a 
number of countries, including the U.S.A., 
U.K., West Germany. Japan and Sweden, 
for avoiding double taxation on incomes 
earned in India and avoid taxation of earn¬ 
ings on which tax concessions hav*' been 
given by the Government of India. 

The large scale econcimic development 
undertaken in India under the five-year 
plans is an important factor which no in¬ 
vestor looking foi- gainful employment of 
bis capital can afford to ignore. A rapidly 
Expanding economy like India’s not only 
offers scope for investment in a variety of 
industries, particularly heavy industries, 
but also provides an assurance of an ex¬ 
panding market where the goods produced 
will be readily absorbed. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN LAOd 

(Continued from page S26) 
fieedom for the people and independ^ce 
for their Government.” February 16— The 
SEATO Secretary-General proposed that 
ambassadors of member nations in Vien¬ 
tiane constitute an investigating commit¬ 
tee. February 19—The King asserted Laos’ 
love of peace and desire for neutrality. He 
invited a neutral nations commission, from' 
Burma, Cambodia and Malaya, to investi¬ 
gate conditions. March 23—President Ken¬ 
nedy, speaking at a new's confei’ence, 
warned that no one should doubt Ameri¬ 
ca’s resolution to preserve an independ¬ 
ent, neutral Laos. He said hostilities must 
cease and negotiations begin promptly. 

The same day Britain proposed a three- 
stage plan for peace and preservation of 
neutrality and independence of Laos: A 
joint call by Britain and Russia as co- 
Chairmen of the Geneva Conference of 
1954 to the parties concerned to cease¬ 
fire: (2) the International Commission 
headed by India (members Poland and 
Canada) to meet-in New Delhi and imme¬ 
diately report whether cease-fire has really 
taken place; and (3) a 14-nation confer¬ 
ence to produce a long-term settlement of 
the Laotian crisis. 

(Courtesy: The “Thought”) 


Courtesy costs nothing. 

—George Herbert 
* * * 

And life most sweet, as heart to heart 
Speaks kindly w'hen we meet and part. 

—Mary Baker Eddy 
« « « 

Could we .see when and where we are 
to meet again, we would be more tender 
when we bid our friends goodbye. — Otiida 

it ^ ^ 

A great many people think they are 
thinking when they are really rearranging 
their prejudices. — Edward R. Murrow 

» « 4f 

It is the hardest thing in the world to 
be a good thinker without being a good 

self-examiner. —Anthony A.C. Sluftesbnry 
« « * 

Prejudice is never easy unless it can 

pass itself off for reason.—William HazUtt 
« « * 

The right thinker and worker does his 
best and does the thinking for the a |es._ 

—'Msty "Bin. 



Q. Gandhiji has attached a negative 
suffix to Ahimsa. Justify it. 

Ans. The words ‘ahimsa’ and ‘non¬ 
violence’ arc seemingly negative in form 
on account of the negative prefixes ‘a’ and 
‘non’ respectively. Gandhiji suggests the 
reason why this highest religion has been 
defined negatively. Himsa is an inheienl 
necessity for life in the body. Life lives 
upon life. Ahimsa means an effort to 
abandon the violence that is inevitable in 
life. Ahimsa stands for the ultimate deli¬ 
verance of man from the bondage of the 
fiesh so that he may attain the state in 
vhich life is possible without the necessity 
»f a perishable body whose sustenance in- 
ivitably involves dc.structi()n. 

According to Gandhiji, the negative 
Bspect of ahimsa consists in lefraining from 
Jcausing pain or killing any life out of 
fanger or from selfish purpose or with the 
Iintention of injuring it. Thus “Ahimsa 
I means avoiding injury to anyone or any- 
' thing ,on earth in thought, word or deed.” 

Ahimsa in its negative .sense does not 
mean merely non-kilJing. Other and more 
insidious lorms ol himsa, Gandhiji points 
out, are harsh woids and harsh judgements 
(i.e., those intended to hurl), ill-will, 
ianger, spite, cruelty, the torture ot men 
land animals, the starvation, wanton humi¬ 
liation and oppression of the weak, the 
cilling of their self-respect, etc. Accord¬ 
ing to Gandhiji, “Exploitation is the 
Essence of violence.’’ 

Ahimsa is often mistaken for a purely 
Negative doctrine. Such, for example, is 
the opinion of Bernard Shaw. To Gandhiji 
Ahimsa is essentially a positive and dyna¬ 
mic force. In its positive and active aspect 
non-violence means benevolence or love in 
more comprehensive than the Pauline 
sense, for ahimsa includes the whole crea¬ 
tion and not merely human beings, though 
St. Paul’s definition is good enough for all 
practical purposes. “Non-violence is there- 
fo» in its active form goodwill towards all 
life.” 

la. fltort. “ahixssa consists in allowing 


others th-j maxim of convenience at the 
maximum of inconvenience to us.’’ Again, 
“every act of injury to a living creature 
and endorsement of such act by refraining 
from non-violent effort, whenever possible, 
to prevent it, is a breach of ahimsa.’’ It 
thus means the largest love, love even for 
the evil-doer. 

Q. What does Gandhiji mean by Moral 
Principles? Give the significance of thesa. 
principles. 

Ans. Gandhi gives us the moral princi¬ 
ples which should be observed as vows by 
mankind in general Most ol these finnci- 
ples, which he laid down in 11116 lor being 
observed m the Satyagiaha Ashram, Sao- 
lamali, aie the maxims ol life enjoined for 
thousands ol years by the Hindu shastras 
as being indispensable lor moral growth. 
The lir.sl five ol the.se vows, i.e., satya 
(truth), ahim.sa (non-violence), asteya 
(non-slcaii.ig), apangraha (non-posses¬ 
sion), and oralmiachaija (celibacy), are 
yamas oi cardinal leslraints. For long 
years before 1916 Gandhiji had endeavour¬ 
ed to live up to these ideals, ai d he modi¬ 
fied and amplified them in the light of his 
expciience. 

Yow’s, Gandhiji thinks, are a moral 
discipline absolutely necessary for self- 
realization. They are a source of .strength, 
for they mean unflinching determination to 
observe moral laws. In the absence of 
vows we may be unable to stand agakist 
temptations and may bend before discom¬ 
forts. The refusal to take vows, moreover, 
is an indication of weakness and betrays a 
subtle desire for the things to be avoided, 
he says. Vows should, however, be taken 
only on points of universally recognised 
principles. But “the taking of a vow does 
not mean that we are able to obseive it 
completely from the very beginning, it 
does mean constant and honest effort in 
thought, word and deed with a view to its 
fulfilment. When in doubt about vows, 
the seeker should interpret them against 
himself, le., in favour of greater restric- 
tjoa. 










[Few miters arc more versatile in the use of English than dramatic critics. Here are 20 
words chosen fiom play reviews. Tick the ward you believe is nearest in meaning to the hey 
word. Correct answers are also given below.) 


1. Palpable—A: weak. B: obvious. 
C: foolish. D: trembling. 

2. Maudlin—A: corrupt. B; slavish 
C: tearfully sentimental. D: humorous. 

3. Toady—A: to blacken. B: carry. 
C: flatter in a fawning fashion. D: tamper 

with. 

4. Bromldie—A: trite. B; sarcastic. 
C: quaint. D: pungent. 

5. Prototype—A: mam headline m a 
newspaper. B: photographic print. C; 
model. D: dignitary. 

6. Sombre—A: serious. B: quiet. C: pal¬ 
lid. D: gloomy. 

7. ftagmentary—A: disconnected. B; 
temporary. C: refractory or unruly. D: 
frail. 

8 . Somnolence—A: wakefulness. B: op¬ 
pressive drowsiness. C’ stupidity. D; sym¬ 
pathy. 

9. Innuendo—A: wit. B; decrease in 
volume. C: innocence. D‘ insinuation. 

10. Spawn—A: to reiect with distaste. 
B; produce. C: spatter. D: spit out. 

11. Categorical—A: severely critical. 
B: uncertain. C: direct and explicit. D: per¬ 
taining to teaching. 

12. Ultimate—A: size. B: final point. 
C: exaggeration. D: despair. 

13. Intermittent—A: impatient. B: 
familiar. C: periodic. D: continuous. 

14. Peculation-A: theft or embezde- 
ment. B: petty imitation. C: thought or 
reaction. D: complaint. 

15. Ckiucherie— A: witty remark. B; 
puzzling statement. C: disappointment. 
D: awi^ard or tactless action. 

16. Philanderer— A; time waster. B: 
spendthrift C; male flirt. D: wanderer. 

17. Enmesh—A: to ensnare. B; crush. 
C: weave. B: disantangle. 

18. Matriarch— A: ancient priestess. B: 
woman who rules a family, C: woman of 
wealth. P: woman of wisdom. 

U. Legttdemain—A: sleight cS hand. 
B: nonsense. C: theff. D: tell^ of legends. 


20. Disintegration—A: deception. B: loss 
of interest. C: penetration. D: gradual 
decay. 

ANSWERS 

1. Palpable—B: Obvious; apparent, 
manliest; as, palpable miscasting. 

2. Maudlin— C: Teaiiully sentimental; 
over-emotional; as, a maudlin scene. A 
contraction of Mary Magdalen, whom art¬ 
ists often depict with eyes red fiom weep¬ 
ing. 

3. Toady—C: To flatter in a fawning 
fashion; treat servilely; as, “He is always 
the one to toady to the boss.” 

4. Bromidic— A: Trite; commonplace; 
banal; as bromidy:, dialogue. 

5. Prototype —C; Model, pattern; origi¬ 
nal from which a-copy is made; as, Shakes- 
peaie’s Ophelia was the prototype of 
Shaw’s heroine.” 

6. Sombre— D- Gloomy; dismal and 
depressing; as, “The play left the audience 
in sombre mood.” 

7. Fragmentary—A: Disconnected or 
broken; incomplete; as, a fragmentary 
script. 

8. Somnolence— B: Oppressive drowsi¬ 
ness or inclination to sleep; as, “The third 
act was conducive to somnolence.*’ 

9. Innuendo— D: An insinuation; in¬ 
direct aspersion; as, “The innuendo hurt 
his reputation.” 

19. Spawn— B: To produce; bring forth, 
especially in great quantities; as, to spawn 
mediocre plays. 

11. Categorical— C: Direct and explicit; 
without -qualification; as, a categorical 
statement. 

12. Ultimate—Final point: the last step 
beyond which there is no other; as, tte 
ultimate in wit. 

13. Intermittent—C: periodic; occur¬ 
ring at intervals; as, intermittent flaite 
of insight. ' 
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However, the slow reader who is in a 
hurry to improve can try to do actual exer¬ 
cises to improve eye-span. 

5. Exercises may help: A slow reader 
who leally wants to make a systematic 
attack on his weakne.is should do special 
cxeicises. 

Take a book and ascertain the num¬ 
ber ot woids on a pai^c. Use this book foi 
subsequent exercises. R''ad a page; time 
the reading (with a stop-watch, if possible; 
if nol, a watch with a second-hand) then 
te.<!t the efficiency of the reading. 

The maximum practical speed of read¬ 
ing IS obviously the speed at which you 
can take in the material being read and 
succeed in a test on rt—immediately aftei- 
ward.s; otheiwise the test is of memory, not 
of leading speed only. 

It IS now easy to work out the number 
of woids per minute lead, and to tiy to 
laise this liguie. 

The eilicient leadei has at least two 
speeds, piobably with gradations between 
them One speed lor enteitainment read¬ 
ing such as light novels, magazine ai tides 
01 liavel books, anothei and slower speed 
fot impoitant study reading oi more seii- 
ous books demanding nol only understand¬ 
ing oi the words, but thought about the 
subject-matter. 

No Normal person is going to read, 
say, An Introduction to Uillerentlal Calcu¬ 
lus, or intelligence Testing and its Appli¬ 
cations, at the same speed as Murder on 
the Channel Steamer. 

Sometimes, indeed, wo find that we 
are trying to read a difficult book loo fast, 
and have to make a deliberate effort to 
slow oui reading speed, so as to be certain 
that we really understand. 

6 Read and read and read: Exercises 
hcln the slow leader; techniques may be 
learned, but, as with all skills, the biggest 
aid ta faster reading is sheer practice. 

The •'low reader is generally a person 
who does not read much, who pprhaps 
reads only when he has to. He po.ssibly 
learned to read late, and therefore has less 
reading experience than most people Other 
people may have discouraged him from 
reading, for some good reason (such as 
weak eyesight) or merely because stupid 
adults think reading is lazy. 

^he slow reader who wishes to read 
Snyb IbouK) try to do a great deal of assort¬ 
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ed reading. It is reasonable to begin witii 
easy reading matter; ordinary novels, 
magazines, humorous books, perhaps popu- 
lai biographies, and history or travel. Tte 
fust lecpiirement is to find pleasure in 
reading. 

A >low icadei should not be intimi¬ 
dated by people who uige him to r^ad 
only good books Some of the books often 
calk'd classics ate fai more truly satisfy¬ 
ing to the experienced reader, than more 
trivial books They are lemembered, 
sometimes for years and they do not only 
pass the time, they nourish the intellect 
and the heart. 

Yet the slow reader may find classica 
too difficult. Unfamiliar words and the 
very artistry of the style makes them seem 
more stienous leading to the novice. 

It may be better to begin with some¬ 
thing trivial and easy and, as reading be¬ 
comes pleasantei and more confident, to go 
on to classics and to longer books. 

My only caution here would be: it is 
a mistake ioi the novice to read books 
wiillen in incorrec*^ English, since this 
may piodace bad habits of speech or 
willing. 

7. Record achievement: I insist that 
the best way to leain to read faster is to 
read nioie. However, the stiuggling begins 
nei needs evciy possible encouragement, 
and may be helped by making records of 
achievement. 

For example, he may like to keep a 
chart on the wall of improved reading 
speeds. Even the sight of such modest 
progress as Monday, 65 words per minute. 
Friday, 90 words per minute (a slow rater 
01 on which it is po.ssiblp to improve enor¬ 
mously) can be encouraging. 

To keep a list of books read is anotheil 
small incentive to perseverance. As the 
list grows longer, the reader can at least 
feel that he is tiymg and has done some 
constructive work. 

Records of this kind prevent pottering. 
When we try each day to put down son»- 
thing read, or some new reading speed, 
we do not like to see a blank day on the 
chart. The student who is subject to fits 
of laziness may be helped by confiding in 
a friend. It is one thing to leave a blank 
day on our chart, but quite another thing 
to show it to a friend who knows of our 
good resolutions. 

to 
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CAREERS k COURSE* 


A slow reader can at least double his 
speed of reading m a few weeks by mak¬ 
ing a senoiis efioit 

Since a double speed of leading ob¬ 
viously halves the lime needed foi study, 
this investment bungs lewaids not only 
in bettei and pleasantei study, but also 
in the field of inci eased leisure 
(By Maijouiie Boulton m “Psychologist’) 

* t X 

BOYS’ CLUBS IN BRITAIN 

The future welfaie of any nation de¬ 
pends upon its youth, yet thousands ol 
boys with untold possibilities and poten¬ 
tialities aie unable to develop them 
through lack of opportunity oi guidance 

In Biitain, boys’ clubs are one of the 
means used to provide the needed oppoi- 
tunities Distinctive in then methods they 
make a valuable contiibution to the natio¬ 
nal life A club IS not solely an institution 
to keep boys off the stiects by providing 
them with indout amusements and outdooi 
athletics. It has a positive end in view, and 
its amusements and ath]clii<> aic only a 
means to that mid which is to lit a boy, 
both physically and moially, loi manhood 

The hrst clubs m Biitain weie foimed 
during the 1860s when the conditions in 
city slums utie such that boys loained the 
neighbouihood in gaiigsi, olten lawless, 
hungiy and uncaica-toi Men who saw 
the dangeis of this undisciplined, unwant¬ 
ed existence loimed clubs to help these 
boys and give them sona of the lun and 
fitness ana comiadcship which noimal 
boys need ^nd enjoy. 

By 1900, several ol the laiger cities had 
formed Fedeiations ol clubs, and weie able 
to organise summei camps, spoils and 
touinamcnts as well as piuviding medical 
attention whiie needed But it was not 
until 192l» that with the suppoit ol many 
people, the leadme exnoneiits of the club 
method were able to found the National 
Association ol Boys’ Clubs, which lapidly 
gained Goveinment support. Royal patili¬ 
nage and financial help 

The association now comprises 2,000 
individual clubs and has neaily 50 
country associations oi ledeiations The 
policy-making body is a main council oi 
memWs w'hich includes many eminent 
supporters. 

The National Association believes that 
its members, though willing to be led by 
an adult, should also develop qualities of 


leadership. t./itizensmp is xne mam object 
of club membership. Leadership needs 
exercise for its development—a discipline 
expressed from within which the boys 
themselves can develop and voice. 

The fewer rules there aie in a club the 
better. Ultimately, indeed, there need only 
be two—to pay a subsci iption, and to do 
cVC’lything possible to make the club a 
good place for everyone in it. The real 
lulcs are based on an uiiwiitten tradition 
formed and pieseivod by its members. No 
set rules can manufacture character. Cha¬ 
racter grows by oppoitunily and influence. 
The club is what its membeis are because 
its tone IS set by the boys who have grown 
up in it. 

A club leader, as well as having a 
natural sympathy for boys, must also have 
a clear understanding of the aim of the 
movement and must study how to make 
his ovm club not merely a gioup of boys 
attached to himself, but a self-governing 
body with a chaiacter of its own, able to 
nurture the individual chaidcteis of its 
members The right kind of leader is a 
man who remembers that he himself, as a 
boy, gladly followed the lead of men he 
liked and admired, and that the finest in¬ 
fluences m his own life have been those 
which taught him to judge things for him¬ 
self,, to be critical of catch-words and td 
resist mass suggestion. 

The National Association of Boy’s 
Clubs IS specially concerned with training 
loaders, and maintains a training centre 
at Nash Court, Ludlow, Shropshire, Eng¬ 
land, where it arranges courses and con¬ 
ferences on all aspects of boys’ club work. 

A year’s course for full-time leaders 
and several onc-week residential courses 
for voluntary leaders are arranged in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country. 

The Training Department maintains 
a mobile training wing, stalled by ex¬ 
perienced w'oixcers, which is regularly 
available in counties throughout Britain 
for demonstrations and lectures on various 

aspects of boys’ club leadership. 

« * # 

INSTITUTES 'TRAIN FOR RURAL 
SERVICE 

Eleven centres of higher education 
located in ruial areas are attempting today 
what has been neglected for centuriesr 
provide higher education oriented towarili 
careers of rural service for village 
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Spread over different parts of the coun¬ 
try these centres are outcome of growing 
realizations that traditional institutions of 
higher education, too academic in their 
programmes, and urban in their location 
and attitudes, can no longer serve the 
growing needs of people predominantly 
rural in occupation and outlook. 

The eleven Rural Institutes of Ilighei^ 
Education are therefore directed towards 
the villages. They aim at providing higher 
education, after secondary stage, to the 
rural people in their own settings and 
environments and developing leadership 
from amongst the rural people themselves. 
The accent is on training of talented rural 
youth for specialised jobs in community 
development and to achieve this, provide 
with extension and research to make it 
purposeful and responsive to village needs. 

A variety of courses suited to the spe¬ 
cial needs ot rural areas have been evolv¬ 
ed. These lead, among others, to the Dip-^ 
loma in Rural Services, Civil and Ruiai 
Engineering and Agricultural Science. The 
curriculum designed is, in each case, an 
integrated whole of education, research 
and extension with campus as the base 
covering a ring of villages as field of ope¬ 
rations. Due importance has been given 
to these Diplomas which have been re¬ 
cognised by 10 State Governments and the 
Centre. Over 2,250 students have joined 
these institutions since tliey were first 
started in 1956. 

The realisation to develop a new pat¬ 
tern of education relevant to rural li^e 
and calculated to meet rural needs grew 
acute with impact of development plans on 
village life. The new zeal for betterment 
generated in mral areas needed a new 
type of community worker. Neither the 
expansion of traditional education, nor 
basic schools, could fully fulfil this require¬ 
ment. A new dimension had to be given to 
higher education with emphasis on the 
practical application of knowledge to 
the realities of rural life. Attention was 
■consequently paid to setting up a chain of 
rural institutes. 

While drawing partly from the Danish 
Folk School Movement and the American 
Land Grant College programme, thc.ic 
Institutes have grown primanly out of Lxio 
early experience of rural education niuve- 
menls in India and exemplify, m fuuda- 
the ideas of prominent leaders 
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including Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. 

With the exception of one, the Rural 
Institute of Higher Education, Biroull, 
(Bihar), all the Institutes are privately 
sponsored. 

The concent of Rural Institutes waa 
first mooted by the University Education 
Commission headed by Dr. S. Radhakrish-* 
nan. The idea was caught un and given 
definitive from bv the Shrimnli Committee 
annointed by the Education Ministry in 
1954. 

When GovciTimcnt at first decided to 
establish these Institutes it had as many 
as 23 formal applications all of which had 
some degree of promise. However, 10 wore 
.started in 195(1 and one more Institute all 
Rajpura in Punjab was .set up ip 19.59. 

Paucity of funds and the desire to 
avail of the cxperienei* already gained 
impelled Government to .iisociato the new 
Institutes with recognised organisations 
already active in rural education and vil¬ 
lage service. The resultant selections 
Statewise gave Bombay 3 Institutes, Mad¬ 
ras 2 and Rajasthan, West Bengal, 

Bihar and Punjab I each. 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE MACHINEMAN (PRINTING) 

The contribution ol the printing indus¬ 
try in geneial, and the pxinling machine 
111 particular, towards the growth ot mixi- 
ern civilization is perhaps beyond measure. 
From very ancient times man has been 
persistently tiying to record his achieve¬ 
ments m printed foim but veiy little real 
progress could be made in punting till 
about the middle of the 15th century, 
though it has been known to China for 
about 2,000 years.. As far as it is known 
to us to-day, printing was done first by 
carving out aii entire page on a wooden 
block. In this process only the entire 
page could be printed at a time. Gradu¬ 
ally the methodls improved and separate 
types of lead alloy weic prepared for 
making words. Later machines were in¬ 
vented using power to woi’k the printing 
press and various types of printing ma¬ 
chines were manufactured to make print¬ 
ing a mechanical piocess. 

A prinung machipeiuan is responsible 
for setting formes or plates which is the 
tvne matter assembled and Inrkod in An 
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iron frame by wooden wedges for printing 
in place on the printing machine making it 
ready by running a lew samples through 
the press to ensure that the impression is 
uniform, and the flow of ink is coircct and 
examining the press sheets fium time to 
time during the run. In big presses he 
may bo assisted by press assistants \vIio 
work under his directions. 

Difierent types of punting machines 
woui in different ways although the piiti- 
cipal piocesscs lemain the same, in 
other words the way impressions aie made 
the mechanical features ol machines vaiy 
considerably. 

The platen Pi ess is the ouginal ol all 
printing presses and is still widely used in 
small job pres.scs. In its modem constiuc- 
tion, it consists of a fiaine supporting two 
flat surfaces, the uppei one of which is 
vertical and stationary, the other control¬ 
led by ill oscillating mechanism which 
permits it to move upwaid iioin a hoiizoii- 
tal to a vertical position. This lattei sur¬ 
face IS known as the platen and it i^ upon 
this platen the paper is placed. The type- 
form is locked on the uppei oi veitical 
surface when m opeiation, the platen 
swings upward and the paper is pressed 
against the typc-foim, making the impics- 
sion. Platen preisses may be hand-fed oi 
may be automatic. 

According to a second method, the 
forme is placed on a flat hoi'izontal bed 
and the impre.ision is obtained by means ol 
a cylinder which revolves or it. The im¬ 
pression is accordingly taken in a conti¬ 
nued succession of nariow stiips or con¬ 
tacts and hence lesser force is required to 
obtain the impression On account of this 
fact machines of larger sizes can be work¬ 
ed with higher speed. 

The third type of machine is called a 
rotary machine. In such machines 2 cylin¬ 
ders revolve in contact with each other 
with paper passing out of them as a con 
tinued web. On one of the cylindcis, a 
curved printing plate (forme) is mounted 
and is inked regularly The other cylin¬ 
der acts as an impression suiface This 
mechanical feature makes it possible 
achieve very high speed and aecoidmgly 
all newspapers, and publications requiru'g 
large runs are printed on such machine's. 

Because of the varieties of presses and 
the different methods of printing, the 
pressman’s work varies, but on whatever 
machine he may work he has to do skilled 


work. He operates the press, keeps it sup¬ 
plied with paper and ink and secs to it 
that the printing is done properly. When 
necessary ho cleans the machine, sets it to 
work and sees that the ink is applied uni¬ 
formly. He IS responsible for its general 
supervision. When a machine goes out of 
order due to minor defects, he is required 
to make necessai-y repairs and adjust¬ 
ments. 

TO QUALIFY as a printing machine- 
man m earlier days, young boys w'lth a 
little education, (.say of cla.^s VJI or VIII 
standard) used to enter as “fly” b<>;ys or as 
leaineis or appi entices. These boys, over 
a long peiiod of five or ten yeais acquire 
the skill of opeiating the machine and 
doing the woik. Even now in many small 
presses this piactice oi taking leaineis/ap- 
prenlices with oi without remuneration is 
fairly common. Recently, facilities fo. 
learning this important skilled job in a 
.systematic w'ay, have been provided at a 
number of institutions which have been 
established by the Government to tram- 
up ptMsons m thus occupation. 

The impnitant mstitulions are: 

1. The Northern Regional School of 
Punting Technology, Allahabad. 

2. The School of Piinling Tuehnolo- 
gy Calcutta. 

ii The Hegioiidl School of Punting, 
Madias. 

4. Tlie School of Piuilirg Techno¬ 
logy, Bombay. 

Among the subjects included m the 
pi ml mg coiuses m Ihesf institutions, let- 
tci-press piinlmg is considered a veiy im¬ 
portant one. There aic two courses of 
studies, one is a licentiate course m print¬ 
ing and graphic aits which takes three 
years lollowed by one gear's practical 
training m a recognised printing press. The 
other IS a junior certificate course in print¬ 
ing, the lattei being a part-time evening 
course. Those who have passed their 
school final (or its equivalent) examina¬ 
tion and are between 15 and 18 years of 
age are eligible for admission to the 
hceni'ate course. For admission to the 
part-time junior certificate course, only 
sponsored apprentices who are already em¬ 
ployed in industry are eligible. The ses¬ 
sion begins normally in June. More 
schools of this standard are likely to be 
opened. Besides these, there are otlv^r 
local institutions ' whi^ offer longer ta 
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sliorter courses lor training in the printing 
which may be known to your Employment 
Officer. Generally such places ofier preli¬ 
minary training in letter-press printing and 
admit young people with middle school 
education. The Shn Jayachamarajendra 
Occupational Institute at Bangalore has a 
three years diploma in printing technology. 

FURTHER TRAINING laciiities gene¬ 
rally exist in large printing presses, private 
and Government, where ditteient types ut 
machines operate. It is, nowever, diidicult 
to get opportunity to leain the occupation 
in these presses as many oi them only 
train people tor whom employment oppor¬ 
tunities exist in the presses themselves. A 
printing reseaich institute is likely to be 
set up at Bombay very shortly and quali- 
hed pressman may have opportunities oi 
getting further training there. Qualifica¬ 
tions tor admission etc., in this institute 
are not yet know’n. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES tor the pimt- 
ing tiade aie go^ health, good eye-sight, 
active habits and a careful nature. A print¬ 
er is usually required to work while stand¬ 
ing. He IS also required to move about 
constantly. All the time he is in the print¬ 
ing loom, he is required to sec that his 
machine is woiking smoothly and well. He 
also cn uics that the impiession on the 
papGi IS uniform The machineman ope¬ 
rating a multicolour printing machine 
must be free from any colour blindness. 
The Operator who w'orks on a fast machine 
like the automatic machine, w’hich gives 
2,500 impressions in an Lour must of neces¬ 
sity be a man of active habits. He is re¬ 
quired to adjust the machine very quick¬ 
ly, control the flow of ink and ensure the 
smooth supply of paper. Finally he should 
not mind if his clothes get dirty with 
grease, ink etc. A machineman always 
works in a busy and noisy room where 
various types of machines are working. He 
is exposed to all sorts of odours of ink 
paper, cleaning fluids and other chemicals 
that are used there. If he is not a man of 
careful nature he may meet with accidents 
as the machines work at high speeds. Nor¬ 
mally he has to work for 8 hours for six 
days and he is governed by the 1948 Labour 
Act &roe workers are required to work 
on shifts. Persons working in newspapers 
are generally required to work at night 
Tbi^ ihould be also reliable and 
y.Miwahl.ae imlte often they srint confiden¬ 


tial or secret things which should not be 
divulged to the public. 

ENTRY into this occupation is general¬ 
ly as earner or apprentice, m a press. For 
apprenticeship in Government of India 
Presses advertisements are issued in newrs- 
papers inviting applications giving details 
of qualifications etc. In private presses 
learners are generally mtroduced to tte 
authorities by the workers imder whom, 
learners are put. Sometimes skilled work¬ 
ers aie also recruited through newspapec 
advertisements or through Employment 
Exchanges. 

OPENINGS tor prmlmg machineman 
exist in all the Government of India 
Presses, State Government Press, Natiomd 
and local new’spaper pnnting presses and 
private presses owned by universities, ins¬ 
titutions etc., publishing houses and small 
presses for doing ]ob woik. There are 
about 25,U00 pi esses in India though about 
60 per cent of them function more or less 
as small industry units. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: There 
can be no doubt that literacy will increase 
and education will spread il our country is 
to maich ioiw'aid. It is very likely that 
the printing industiy will develop faster 
than many othei industiies. During the 
Thud Five Year Plan, it is proposed to 
introduce compulsory tree pi 101317 educa¬ 
tion for all children between 6 and 11 years 
of age and that in itself w'lll increase the 
number of those w’ho read new's consider¬ 
ably. It is true that import restrictions 
have for the time being adversely affected 
the expansion of the punting industry. 
Nevertheless, as the country progresses, 
more printed materials wrill be required 
and more opporlunitits for printer and 
machinemen wnll develop. It can be rea¬ 
sonably expected that all trained machine- 
men who pass out of the schools of print¬ 
ing technology and other institutions will 
be absorbed by this expanding industry. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
training facilities and employment oppor¬ 
tunities for machinemen and pressmen 
contact may please be made with: 

1 . The Regional Schools of Printing 
at Allahabad, Calcutta, Madras & Bombay. 

2. State Government Pi'esses. 

3. Government of India Presses, and 

4. Employment Exchanges. 

XCourt^: TJnion Ministry of L, & E.*), 



SCHEME TO DEVELOP REGIONAL 
LANGUAGES 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister of 
Education, gave details in the Lok Sabha 
on April 13 of a University Grants Com¬ 
mission Scheme for helping in the devclop-i 
ment of regional languages. According to 
the Scheme two prizes for the study of 
regional languages, one of the value of 
Rs. 500 and the other of Ks. 250, were to 
be awarded on the results of a competitive 
examination at each of the Indian Univer¬ 
sities. 

The Minister said that in addition to 
the cash award each candidate who secur¬ 
ed a prize would be permitted to tour for 
one month, the area of the language in 
which he secured the prize. 

The examination, which will be of tho 
Matriculation standard, will be held every 
year for the following groups and for the 
following languages mentioned below: 
Sanskrit Group: Group (1) Assamese; 
Bengali; Gujarati; Marathi and Oriya; 
Group (2) Kashmiri; Punjabi; Urdu and 
Hindi. Iteavidian Group: Tamil; Telugu; 
Malayalam and Kannada. 

The Scheme envisaged that if Hindi 
was taught as a compulsory language at 
any stage in the educational system in the 
area pf the university concerned it would 
not be induded in the list for the purposes 
of this competition. • 

The Minister said that all students on 
the rolls of the university, including affili¬ 
ated colleges, who were not more than 20 
years of age, would be eligible to take the 

examination. 

* # * 

UGC DISFAVOURS TEACHING MUSIC 

The University Grants Commission dis¬ 
favours music as an optional subject in the 
university curriculum. 

Rejecting Delhi University’s proposal 
for making music an optional subject for 
the B.A. pass course, the Commission has 
stated that the teaching of music and fine 
arts at the university stage needs further 
consideration to ensitre that this will not 
be merely a duplication of work being 
dona in pq ^ fa nteMl (Kdwois. 


The Commission made inquiries from 
various universities regarding leaching ar¬ 
rangements for music. Excepting those of 
Banaras, Baroda, Delhi and Indra Kala 
Sangeet Vishwavidyala, Khairagarh, no 
university has a degree course in music. 

Only three of them—Banaras, Baroda 
and Khairagarh—have arrangements for an 
M.A. course in music. Delhi has introduc¬ 
ed a B.A. (Hons.) course in Hindustani 
music from 1960-61. 

Six universities—Agra, Andhra, Mad¬ 
ras, Poona, Banaras Sanskrit University 
and Visva Bharati—^havc a diploma course 
in music. Music is also allowed as an op-i 
tionai subject in the degree course at 
Andhra and Poona Universities. 

The provision for music as an optional 
subject in the pre-university course and for 
the first degree examfnatipn exists at nine 
universities—^Allahabad, Andhra, Karna¬ 
taka, Mysore, Rajasthan, Saugor, SNDT, 
Sri Venkatesvvara and Vikram. 

Aligarh, Bombay, Gauhati, Gujerat, 
Jadavpur, Lucknow, Marathwada and 
Osmania Universities and Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Vidyapith have no provision for teach¬ 
ing music, Osmania University has decid¬ 
ed to institute a three-year degree course 
in music and Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupati, is also keen to develop a faculty 
of fine arls. Madras has got a Sangeet 
Shiromani course in addition to the dip¬ 
loma course. 

After its study, the Commission came 
to the conclusion that in many cases the 
subject “tends to be treated as a profes¬ 
sional training in course with very little 
intellectual content and some of the tea¬ 
chers are persons with very little general 
education. Univeraity departments then 
become indistinguishable from music and 
arts schools run on commercial lines.” 

* . * « 

TRAINING IN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 

The Academy of Pine Arts, Perugia, 
Italy, will conduct summer courses in 
painting and sculpture for foreifci llwliafo 
gommendng from July X $h|i 
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I%e courses, which will last three 
months, will also include a study of other 
disciplines such as theories of art, history 
of theatre as well as of various techniques 
of engraving, ceramics, fresco and working 
on marble and stone. 

While the lessons will be in Italian 
language, teachcr-mterpreters will tran¬ 
slate them for the benefit of the students. 

The courses will be open to foreign 
citizens above 18 years of age. 

« » » 

COMPETITION FOR BOOKS FOR 
NEO-LITERATES 

The Government of India have extend¬ 
ed till September 15, 1961, the date for 
submission of entries in the III Competi¬ 
tion for Production of Books and Manus¬ 
cripts for Neo-litcrates and Woikers in the 
Community Development Block areas. 

The last date for submission of cntrie.s 
fixed earliei was June 30, 1961. 

Twenty-five piizes oi lis. 1,000/- each 
will be given to Indian authors ot the best 
books or manu&cripts entoicd lor this com¬ 
petition. 

Th{' titles for books listed under the 
Competition are: Social Refoinieis ot India, 
Saints ot lnd*a, Gieat Women of India, 
India’s Festivals, India's Folk-lore, Lead-i 
CIS of India's Freedom Movement, Oui 
Neighbouis, Religions of India, Stars and 
Planets, Great Scientists of India, Great 
Authors of India, Children’s Games, India’s 
Cultural Ileniage, Heroes of Indian His¬ 
tory, Our Epics. Places of Pilgrimage in 
India, Our Tribal People, Our National 
Anthem, Prevention of Common Diseases, 
Indian Handicrafts, India’s Rivers, The 
Story of Our Flag, Principal Cities of India 
and Folk Dances of India. 

Books and manuscripts can be submit¬ 
ted in -any Indian language. They should 
be in a simple style and have a literary 
appeal to neo-litcrate adults. 

The manuscript should normally be of 
about 80 pages or 20,000 words approxi¬ 
mately. The books should be adequately 
illustrated. 

Under the scheme, authors and pub¬ 
lishers will transfer the copyright of the 
prize-winning book to the Government of 
India. 

Only books and manuscripts publish¬ 


ed after Janua^ 1, 1959, will be enter¬ 
tained for tiie Competition. 

One copy of each book or manuscript, 
accompanied by four copies of its English 
translation, should be submitted to the 
Special Olliccr (Literature), S.W. II Sec¬ 
tion, Union Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. 

X * * 

APPOINTMENTS IN SCIENTISTS’ FOOL 

Dr. M. M. Das, Unicn Deputy Ministexf 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affaim, 
told the Rajya Sabha on April 24, that 49 
scientists had accepted offers for tempo¬ 
rary placement in the Pool ot Scientists im 
1959. 

Dr. Das said that selection to the 
Scientists’ Pool was done by the Union 
Public Service Commission, which was 
assisted by a Special Recruitment Board 
Initially, applications wcie called by pub¬ 
lic advertisement, but as this entailed some 
delay, steps had now been taken to ensure 
that the selection of qualified scientists tci 
the Pool IS made on a continuous basis and 
scientists and technologists with high quali¬ 
fications do not have to wait unduly. 

it * -k 

21 NEW MEDICAL COLLEGES 

State Governments have tentatively 
planned to open 21 new Medical Colleges 
during the Third Five Year Plan. The 
final number would be known after the 
levised States’ plans were received. This 
was stated by the Union Minister for 
Health, Shri Karmaikar in New Delhi at 
a meeting on March 14 of the Informal 
Consultative Committee of Parliament of 

his Ministry. 

* » » 

5,000 MORE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Primary education in the country will 
be universal and compulsory by 1965-66, 
and there will be a school within ecuqf 
walking distance from the home of every 
child. This is revealed in the report (» 
the Ministry of Education for the yesT 
1960-61. The report says that the number 
of secondary schools is expected to ris0 
from 14,000 ai the end of the Second Flsft 
to about 19,000 by the end of the Third 
Plan. This will be double the number of 
such schools at the end of the First PlaiL 
There is a proposal to start more ruw 
institutes in the country. There are at^ 
ready 11 rural institutes in 8 States. 


i 



(In this feature we publish interesting and factual topics which 
increase the general knowledge of the Ed. C ft C.) 


CULTURAL AGREEMENT RETWEEN 
INDIA AND NORWAY 

A Cultural Agreement between India 
and Norway was signed on April 19, 1961, 
in Oslo by the Ambassador of India, Shri 
y. M. M. Nair, and the Norwegian Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Halvard Lange. 

The Agreement provides for the pro¬ 
motion of the fullest possible understand¬ 
ing in the respective countries of the intel- 
te^ual, artistic, scientihc, technical and 
industrial achievements and the way of 
life of the other country. 

The various means of implementing 
the Agreement are stated in seven articles 
and comprise, inter alia, exchange of repre¬ 
sentatives and delegations in the fields of 
sducation, science, technology, culture and 
srts, exchange and translation of cultural 
naterid, organisation of scientific and art 
exhibitions, theatrical and other cultural 
lerformances, facilities of study, training 
ind specialisation in the institutions of the 
ether country. 

This Agreement is the 13th Cultural 
Agreement signed by India since 1951. The 
arlier Agreements were signed with Tur- 
:ey, Iraq, Indonesia, Japan, Iran, Poland, 
lumania, U.A.P., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, 

Izechoslovakia and Mongolia. 

* * » 

ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL INCOME 

In 1959-fiO India’s National Income was 
s. 11,760 crores calculated at 1948-49 
rices. This was Rs. 110 crores more than 
te i958-59 figure and Rs, 1,280 crores more 
lan the figure for 1955-56 at the begin- 
ng of the second Five-Year Plan. This is 
vealed in a paper on National Income re- 
ued by the Central Statistical Organisa- 
m. 

He per capita income calculated at 
18-49 prices has been estimated at 
, 291.6 in 1959-60, Rs. 292.6 in 1958-59 and 
. 273.6 in 1955-56. 

Other figures given in the paper show 
2 per cept rise in National income in 
il ten.i8 during the first four years of 


the Second Plan period. During the entire 
First Plan period, there was 18.4 per cent 
rise in national income in real terms. 

« » » 

FIRST INDIAN TO REACH SOUTH POLE 

The first Indian to reach the South 
Pole, 32-year-old Giriraj Singh Sirohi from 
Bulandshahr in U.P. was in ^Ihi on Satur¬ 
day, April 22, on his way back to the 
U.S.A., where he is a research worker in 
California University, Los Angeles. 

He was a member of a scientific expe¬ 
dition, sponsored by the National Scien<» 
Foundation of the USA and he and 10 other 
members of the expedition arrived at the 
Pole on December 5, spending 65 days in 
a temperature of 40 degrees below freezing 
point. 

The only other Indian to attempt to 
get the South Pole was Lt. Ram Charan of 
the Indian Navy, who went up to McMurdo 
Sound, about-800 miles from the geogra¬ 
phical pole, early this year. He was later 
killed in a motorcycle accident in Delhi. 

Speaking of his experience, Mr. Sirohi 
said: “It was thrilling.” He was a little 
afraid, when he joined the expedition, that 
the low temperatures to be encountered 
may be unbearable, but he stood the freez¬ 
ing well. 

Mr. Sirohi said that the expedition, 
organized to conduct some experiments odi 
plants and animals, took six months to make 
the trip and cost the Foimdation nearly 
$4 million (nearly Rs. 1,2 crores). 

The sun never set all the time they 
were at the Pole, he said. The glare was 
such that they had to wear goggles all the 
time; but they enjoyed working under such 
strange conditions.. 

Mr. Sirohi was already a Ph.D. from 
Delhi University when he went to Cali¬ 
fornia, where he obtained a doctorate in 
another subject. 

* . * • 

SPACE LANGUAGE CALLED "LINCOS'* 

One problem that will have tp pe 
over^me if and when men ddes iKt 
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otber lAaMts if that of convening with 
other beings on the planet—If they exist. 

It’s a bit of a ^ser. But scientists 
who have been working on it now regard 
space tsdk as more than possible. 

They have invented an amazing new 
language—called ‘Lincos’—that will enable 
spacemen lo hold a conversation with any 
intelligent being they encounter. 

It is based on radio ‘dot-dash’ signals 
and can be worked out mathematically. 

Says Prof. Hans Freudenthal, of Ul- 
trecht University, Holland, who invented 
the language; “Archaeologists soon discover 
how to translate unknown dead languages 
inscribed in tombs. 

“Imagine how much easier it would be 
to imderstand a language designed for 
translation.” 

American scientists are certain the 
residents of outer spac* will understand 
the signals. So much so that they are 
planning to focus a radio telescope in 
space to pick up signals beamed back to 
earth. 

« « » 

COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
COURSE 

Thirtytwo Commonwealth parliamen¬ 
tarians from about as many different 
countries, including India, had recently 
attended a course in London organized by 
the United Kingdom branch of the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliamentary Association. 
During their .?tay in the United Kingdom 
the delegates were also to be puests of the 
Northern Ireland branch of the association 
for 11 days. 

The course, which lasted almost one 
month, opened on April 19 with an address 
by the Earl of Munster, deputy chairman 
of the United Kingdom branch of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa¬ 
tion. On May 4—^the day before the dele- 
* gates flew to Northern Ireland—the course 
had a “brains trust” session. The delegates 
were in Northern Ireland from May 5 to 17. 

The objects of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, which was 
founded in 1911, are to facilitate the ex¬ 
change of visits and information between 
parliamentary representatives in various 
parts of the Commonwealth. The govem- 
^ body of the association is a general 
' aouncfl, consist^ of over 20 members 
pi^ of the Commonwealth, 


vdiich meets once a year in one of the 
Commonwealth capitals. 

An important activity of the associa¬ 
tion is the organization of conferences 
which take place every other year. These 
are attended by delegates from every 
branch, meeting in one of the Common¬ 
wealth capitals. 

• • « 

THE BIGGEST PAINTING 

In a basement, artist Louis Duffy, of 
Oakwood, North London, is painting the 
biggest picture Britain has seen for many 
years. It will be 250 feet long and will 
depict the history of road transport from 
5000 B.C. to the present time. 

When finished, it will stretch the full 
length of a gallery in the Science Museum 
in London. 

The largest English painting .was The 
Panorama done by Edward Thomas Parris 
150 years ago. It covered more than an 
acre of canvas and showed, in circular 
form everything that could be seen from 
the top of St Paul’s Cathedral. 

But it was a tiny production compared 
with the picture painted by an American, 
John Banyard between 1840 and 1846. 

For several years Benyard seiwed on 
boats that sailed the Mississippi. He made 
sketches of every twist and turn of the 
river its scenery, and the village along its 
bdnks. 

Finally, he bought a bale of linen, 
stretched it out on scaffolding by the river 
and began painting. 

Banyard added other bales as he need¬ 
ed them and finally produced a picture 
about two and a half miles long. 

He set it up in a field surrounded by 
a wire fence and charged visitors an en-» 
trance fee. Every three quarters of a mile 
he had a snack bar. The exhibit was so 
popular that in a few years he had made a 
small fortune. 

Unfortunately Banyard could not keep 
the painting under cover, and at nights 
swarms of rats came up from the river 
and gnawed at the picture. 

In an effort to keep his marathon work 
intact, the artist used cats, dogs and traps. 
He failed. 

The picture was eventually taken 
away by the sanita^ authorities just 

before Banyard died in* 1891. 

* • • 
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DESTROTEB TO BE BUILT IN INDU . 

For the first time a destroyer is to be 
built in India for the Indian Navy. 

The destroyer will be constructed at 
.^an estimated cost of Rs. 6.4 crores at 
Bombay’s Mezagon Dock, which was taken 
over by the Defence Ministry last year. 

Firm orders have been placed with the 
Mezagon Dock Company by the Navy for 
the construction of a 500-ton waterboat 
and two inshore mine-sweepers. 

Since the Government took over this 
and the Garden Reach Workshops at Cal¬ 
cutta, a big building programme of vessels 
of varying types has been launched, in 
addition to repairing and other facilities 
extended to commercial shipping. 

According to the 1960-61 report of the' 
Defence Ministry, a cargo-cum-passenge'r 
vessel was constructed for the administra¬ 
tion of Andaman and Nicobar Islands since 
the acquisition of the Mezagon Dock. Dry 
docking was provided for seven ocean¬ 
going marine ships in the same dock. 

Capacity for production of stationary 
diesel engines of 6 to 20 horse power is 
also available at the dock. 

* * * 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 

The Community Development Depart¬ 
ment, in its report for 1960-61, says that 
the acceptance of the concept of Pancha- 
yati Raj throughout the country has been 
an outstanding achievement of the depart¬ 
ment. Six States have now Panchayati 
Raj. They are Andhra Pradesh, Madras, 
Mysore, Rajasthan, Orissa and Assam. The 
report says the community development 
programme now covers over 20 crore peo¬ 
ple and more than 3,68,000 villages. There 
are 3,110 community development blocks 
and 490 pre-extension blocks in the coun¬ 
try. An all-out effort was made durin** 
the year to raise farm production, mobi¬ 
lise people’s participation and extend 
training facilities to community develop¬ 
ment personnel. Government spent over 
]fe. 137 crores and people contributed more 
than Rs. 63 crores for community develop¬ 
ment work during the first four ;;ears of 
the Second Plan. Governments share 
during the last year of the Plan is estimat¬ 
ed at nearly Rs. 51.5 crores. 

* • ♦ * 


EUROPE’S FIVE "HHNISTATES” 

Certainly, there is something particu¬ 
larly attractive about things which come; 
in small sizes, and this was never truer 
than in these days of “megalomonstrosi- 
ties.” It is perhaps for this reason that 
many a traveller surfeited with traipsing 
through the cities, towns, museums, 
castles, and battle-fields of Western 
Europe’s larger nations, turns with a sigh 
of satisfaction toward Europe’s five “mini¬ 
states”. 

Andorra: Alone and faraway of the 
apex of the Pyrenees, a land of green val¬ 
leys, cool streams, snowbound passes, 
Andorra’s sovereignty is a mysterious 
thing, divided among French, Spaniards, 
and the Andorrans themselves. Still the 
world’s classic haunt of smuggling, it 
beautifully meets one’s concept of a fairy¬ 
tale land. 

Monaco: Best known of Europe’s little 
lands because of its charming location on 
the Riviera, and its equally charming 
young Princess Grace, Monaco has a re¬ 
markably mild climatjf, magnificent sce¬ 
nery. and more fa.shic)nably elegant visitors 
than all the other ministates put together. 

Liechtenstein: Alpine pure and .simple, 
this country combines the best of Austna 
and Switzerland, but without the former’s 
recent tragic history and the latter's con¬ 
centration on tourism. Now increasingly 
known as a tax refuge for tho.se of the 
world's wealthy who can meet its nation¬ 
ality requiremcnt& 

San Marino: The only free, independ¬ 
ent country in the world ever to vote a 
Communisi government into power of its 
own free will, San Marino sits, a mass ol 
rugged lowers, walls and cattles, atop a 
gigantic upthrust of rock in north-central 
Italy. A wonderful source of colourful 
postage stamps, San Marino in 1957 ended 
Communist rule after 12 years. 

Luxembourg: The only ministate which 
plays a serious economic role in the world 
today. An important steel producer, it is 
a member of Western Europe’s Commor 
Market. A grand duchy, Luxembourg is 
also a land of well-kept farms and pros¬ 
perous farmers, its culture a pleasing mix¬ 
ture of French and German influences. 





INDIA’S MISSION AND ITS 
IMPLEMENTATION 
iir, 

It is the age of socialism. Most of the 
lountries have directly or indirectly been 
nfluenced by it. Even those countries 
vhich side with the capitalist bloc have 
lot remained untouched by it. The grcat- 
ist proof of it is that their labourers are 
mjoying a better standard of living than 
hey were doing a decade ago. So far as 
hdia is concerned, it has deeply been in- 
iuenced by it. Those who are today at 
he helm of affairs were influenced by it 
IS early as they were young. That is why 
loeialist pattern of society has been dec- 
ared as the mission of India. Bcfoi’e we 
jroceed further, we must undemtand the 
iiffercnce between socialist pattern of 
society and socialistic society. Our Gov- 
jrnment does not aim at complete social- 
sm. If complete socialism were the mis¬ 
sion of India, there would not have been 
private and public sectore. A society bas- 
jd upon socialist pattern approximates a 
socialistic society. 

It is a matter of gicat regret that the 
efforts that are made to materialise this 
mission often prove abortive. The gulf 
between the rich and the poor has been 
and is continuously widening. 

There are so many factors that are 
rc.sponsible for this State of affairs. 

The taxation policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is fundamentally wrong because its 
ultimate pressure falls upon the rank and 
file that are steeped in poverty. So far as 
capitalists “are concerned, they have so 
many devices at their disposal. They 
employ them. Their employment results 
in the enhancement of their profits and 
the exploitation of masses. So long as our 
Gk)vemment does not devise various meana 
to check it, all the efforts to bring about 
the desired result will not fully fructify. 
Taxation policy, of course, needs revision. 


Today, press has a special responsibi¬ 
lity to moulder. It should do its level 
best to foster all the progressive forces of 



papers arc in the hands of capitalists. Most 
of them want lo throttle the growth of 
progressive forces because they have got 
their vested inicresls and they want to 
safeguard them at any cost. Both the 
Government and the public should pay 
attention towards it. 

One who wants to understand Indian 
politics must know its caste system. Un- 
touchability is an integral part of it. Caste 
system is based on Ine exploitation of one 
class by another. Some are considered 
superior and some inferior. It plays a 
determining role in various fields. So 
long as it is not wiped out altogether the 
desired society cannot be established. Law 
wall not suQice for this purpose. Popular 
awakening is one of the main requisites 
for it. The Government will have to devise 
various means to do away w'ith it. Madhya 
Pradesh Government has recently decided 
that tliose upper caste Hindus who agree 
to wc’ik as sweepers will get an extra al¬ 
lowance of Rs. 90 per month. This step is 
really w’orthy lo be praised. 

One thing that often rankles m the mind 
is our planning modelled on the Russian 
pattern. It is not in complete consonance 
with the conditions that are prevailing in 
out country. This has also retarded our 
pilgrimage towards our mission. 

(Hamidul Hasan, Jhansi) 
* * » 

INDIAN FILMS 
Sir, 

Even the strictest martinets have at 
times, though sheepishly, taken off their 
hats to the classic hits exhibited on Hie 
Indian screen. But much chagrinly, they 
are a mere flash in the pan. Barring these 
sporadic artistic arabesques, the rest are 
blots on the fair escutcheon of BUnerva, 
the goddess of art. Then the socalled 
social reformers would take up cudgles and 
ruthlessly hag the younger generations to 
pieces for their obscene conduct. ‘Plies 
Flatten on Filth’, rightly remarked G. 
B. Shaw. No young mind can remain 
immune from all the widnity, for all its 
inqulsitivenflss. 

Tljm If BO dnyiflg |h« (gfii (lilt tte 
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motion pictures transcend the language 
barrier and attempt at mingling the diver¬ 
gent cultures in the world. But, would 
pictures like ‘Kali Topi Lai Roomal’, 'Tel 
Malish’, 'Boot Polish’, 'Kala Bazar’, only a 
few to name, ever receive a word of admi-« 
ration? They would rather receive more 
kicks than half pence. 

1 fully corroborate the cause espoused 
by Mr. K. M. Munshi—the dauntless cru-^ 
sader against such pictures as they corrupt 
the tender heai'ts, lower their morale and 
depict nothing but make-believe realms of 
romance and love. Pictures like ‘Father 
Panchali’, ‘Jagte Raho’, ‘Seema’ do repre¬ 
sent the spirit of art. 

Why should we not have more pictures 
of this type? But this can be possible only 
if the production of cheap thrillers, vulgar 
comedies, jejune tragedies and pseudo¬ 
social dramas is stemmed altogether. They 
are precipitous wastage of time, money 
and raw material. The plan of complete 
stopping of such productions can be exe¬ 
cuted through a sub-committee that func¬ 
tions side by side with the existing Film 
Censor Board. The committee should 
scrutinize stories and allow the producers 
to take them to the floor only when they 
confirm to a certain noim—of being educa¬ 
tionally informative, morally edifying and 
emotionally sound. Such a step, if counte¬ 
nanced earnestly, will not only purge the 
fans’ minds of the preverted values of life 
but also give a new fillip to many a sensi¬ 
ble producer to launch new experiments 
in the field of art. 

(Kishori Lai Sikka, Shahkot) 

* « « 

GANOHIJEE’S PHILOSOPHY-A 
SYNTHESIS 
Sir, 

It is wrong to assume that Gandhijee 
was wholly original in his ideas and 
thdughts which he propounded and prac¬ 
tised In life. He, like others, was influenc¬ 
ed by one or the other individual or group. 
It is true that he did not remain under one 
influence throughout his life. Whatever 
came to him, he tried to analjrse it and 
then accepted or rejected it. 

The (fakers did throw some influence 
on GandUjee’s life and thought. They 
believed that each man’s life is guided by 
an ‘Tnner Light”. Gandhijee too believed 
in it'tat vdth a difterent name. Gandhijee 
gave thii *Tnner Ll^” the name of 'Tnnes 
YiBice” oc 'maSfei”. 


Gandhijee also came under the in&u- 
ence of the Donkhobom, a Russian Peace 
Sect, who observe ascetic rules of conduct, 
are strict vegetarians and are opposed to 
all forms of violence and deny totally the 
allegiance to any authority that is not 
divine. Gandhijee too preached and prac¬ 
tised non-violence and truth throughout 
his life. 

Gandhijee had also been influenced by 
Thoreau. He was the first to use the term 
of Civil Disobedience. He also believed 
‘‘There should be maximum of cooperation 
with all people and institutions when they 
lead towards good and we should bluntly 
refuse to cooperate with any one who 
wants to lead us towards evil’’ Gandhijee 
too, preached the same. 

Ruskin also helped in shaping Gandhi- 
jee’s views. To Ruskin, the good of the 
individual is contained m the good of all. 
Gandhijee held the same belief. 

Both of them preached the supremacy 
of the spirit and believed firmly m the 
nobleness and sublimeness of human 
nature. Both regarded character as more 
important and significant than intelligence 
and bookish knowledge. Both of them 
tried desperately to spiritualise politics 
and economics. Both of them emphasised 
the priority of social regeneration to mere 
political mform and achievement of politi¬ 
cal independence. 

It is true to a greater extent that 
Gandhijeed views are more akin to those 
of Tolstoy, than to those of Ruskin. Tols¬ 
toy’s philosophy is commonly called 
‘‘Christian Anar^sm”. Tolstoy was against 
violence and was in favour of love, non- 
resistence and non-cooperation. He laid 
great stress on moral regeneration of the 
individual. Gandhijee was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Tolstoy and is generally consider¬ 
ed the “Disciple of Tolstoy”. They were 
no doubt the two great modem exponents 
of non-violence. 

To conclude, we may say, “Gandhijee’s 
philosophy is a synthesis of all the teadi- 
ings of sages from eve^ comer of the 
globe, to which he applied his own Inter¬ 
pretation and a i^ramid, in which those 
teachings and doctrines met on equal 
terms—from which emerged out a new ray 
of hope, that can save and prevent the 
tonnented hoxnasity Iradi dailpurtiiitt. Sto 
dnt Up MraltoB Iran dWi8iB iy^| y|jjj 
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thought and wisdom and built up quite i 
new and unique philosophy. 

(Kultar Singh, Kanp’iv) 
* * * 

APPEAL TO POLITICAL PARTIES 
Sir, 

Politics is a “dirty” game. But we 
should not make it “vciy dirty”. The pre¬ 
sent trends in the political field of our 
country have gone to such an extent that 
a man in the street feels that our country 
is heading towards catastrophe. So it is 
high time that something should be done 
before it is too late. 

In the intere.st of our nation all th.- 
leaders of our political parties should come 
to an agreement on the following points: 

They should not blame one another 
and should put a full slop to their moon¬ 
shine. They should talk less and work 
hard for the betterment of the masses and 
the country as a whole. Once a govern¬ 
ment is formed by one party, other parlies 
should not criticize the government poli¬ 
cies for criticism’s sake, but give construc¬ 
tive suggestions As far as possible, other 
parties should identify themselves with 
the party in power. 

They .should not oiganue denionstia- 
tions and .stiikes to exhibit their displea¬ 
sure and unwillingness. They must repre¬ 
sent til ‘ii cases to government instead. 
They must infuse love and fellow feeling 
into the nuuds of the people and not hat¬ 
red and enmity. 

They .should make it a point to solve 
all their dift'erenccs and problems by peace¬ 
ful means. They should not lesoit to 
violence of any kind under any circums¬ 
tances. Nations’ interest should be first 
and party’s interest should come next, that 
should be the motto. 

All the parlies irrespective of theii 
political ideologies should not forget that 
they are the sons of <^he same soil and 
should find their ultimate joy in mental 
and emotional surrender to the personality 
of their nation. 

It is only by cooperation and not by 
competition that the miseries of our masses 
can be eradicated. 

(Dhananjay Patro, Jagtpur) 
» * * 

MATCHLESS PUBLICATION 

Sir, I have always felt pleasure in 
readiM your monthly magazine “Careers 
And Churns**. All topics, current and im¬ 


portant, are taken up. The speedy pro¬ 
gress which it enables the competitors to 
make in different examinations is worth 
noticing. Truly, it solves the problems of 
indecision, lack of energy, aimlessness and 
mental liredncss as indicated on the back 
cover of your magazine. I wish that this 
magazine becomes more and more familiar 
to the youngmen and in particular among 
those preparing tor competitive examina¬ 
tions. (Th ikui Dileep Singh. Hyderabad) 

\ y 

INFORMATIVE MAGAZINE 

Sir, I am one of the regular subscrib¬ 
ers of your esteemed English Monthly the 
“Careers And Courses”. I could not but 
express iny hearty thank.s to the Jour¬ 
nal in question. (N. C. Das, Tura) 

« * « 

QUESTION BOX 
Sir, 

In the April issue of your magazine 
you have answered the question ‘Why and 
how any number to the power zero equals 
unity’ in the column. Question Box. I how¬ 
ever feel that the following will be a much 
simpler uioof: 

Wo know that x ‘—x*"'" 

Puttii*L> n- (). v™ xi'-x®* 
iio»k .dmdiii}' il'is by x'“ wo get 

iloiu f llu‘ 

(D. K. R:-o, New Delhi) 

(Yes. of couise, your proof is quite simple 
but nonethelo.s.s oui proof is more compre¬ 
hensive. and It can be made more compre¬ 
hensive by intioduciiig the luea of limits. 
Anyhow, we have avoided it. We may 
also point out that proceeding on your lines 
we can easily formulate a still simpler 
proof as follows: 

\o x’‘*=x/x (tide of induos) 

- 1. Fd C & C.) 

)r -x 

CORRIGENDUM 

Sir. a mistake has crept in on page 389 
of the Apiil 1961 i.ssu'' of your magazine. 
The seven man Cabinc* headed by S..'i 
Binodanand Jha was .sworn in in Patna 
(Bihar) and not in Poona (Bombay). 
Kindly confirm. 

(Syed S. Haque, Patna) 

(Yes, you are right. The mistake is 
regretted—Ed. C. A C.). 



“OSCAR” AWARDS 

Elizabeth Taylor received American 
Academy of Motion Picture Ails and 
Science Award as the best actress of the 
year for her, part m “Butterfield 8.” 

The “Oscar" for the best actor went to 
Burt Lancaster, who played the title lolc 
in “Elmer Gantry.’ 

“The Apaitnient" was adjudged the 
best film of the year. 

Britain's Peter Ustinov, won an awaid 
for the best supporting actoi tor his part 
in “Spartacus.' The best supporting 
actress award Wtiil to Ameiican Shirley 
Jones, for hei peilormance in “Elmer 
Gantry.” 

Danny Kaye accepted an honoiary 
award for British-boin Stan Laurel, sur¬ 
viving member of the Laurel and Hardy 
comedy team, explaining that Laurel was 
not well enough to appear. 

The British film, “Giuseppina,” pio- 
duced by Lester Schoenleld Films, won an 
“Oscar” as the best short documentary. 

Walt Disney's “The Horse With the 
Flying Tail," was chosen the best leatuie- 
length documentary. 

“The Time Machine," ba.sed on the II 
G. Wells’ novel of the lar future, von in 
the best special effects categoiy. 

The sp» "lal Jean Heisholt Humanita¬ 
rian Award went to Pioducei Sol Lessi^r. 

The Swedish film, “The Vugin Spring," 
directed by Ingmar Bergman, won the 
“Oscar" as the best foreign-language pic¬ 
ture. 

A special award was made to lanky 
star Gary Cooper for his contributions to 
film history. 

“The Apartment" set this yeai's lecord 
by winning five awards—ioi best film, best 
direction, best screen-play written directly 
for the screen, best black and white ait 
direction and best film editing. Last year, 
“Ben-Hur” set the record with U awards 

About 25,000 people had crow'ded into 
the auditorium for the thirty-third annual 
“Oscar” presentation held outside Holly¬ 
wood for the first time. 

• •« * 


BRITiail FILM ACADEMY AWARDS 

The Biitish Film Academy Awaids for 
19G0 were announced in London recently. 
They are; Be.st film "horn any source”; 
“The Apartment”; best British film: 
“Satui day Night and Sunday Morning”; 
best British actress; Rachel Roberts in 
“Saturday Night and Sunday Morning"; 
best British actoi ■ Petci Finch in “The 
Trials of Oscai Wilde.” 

Best foieign actress: Shirley MacLaine 
m "The Apailmeid"- best loieign actor; 
Jack Lemmon in "1'he Apartment": most 
promising nowcornei to leading film loles: 
Albeit Finney in "Saluiday Night and 
Sunday Morning’, best Biitish scieenplay: 
"The Angry Silence” by Bryan Forbes; 
United Nations Auaid: "Hiroshima Mon 
Amour"; best short film “High Journey”; 
best animated film- “Univeise"- best spe¬ 
cialised film; “Dispute". 

There was no award this year for the 

best feature-length film documentary. 

* - 

ROLE OF FILM INSTITUTE 

Dr. B. V. Kcikar, Union Minister for 
Infoimatioii and Bioadcasting. .staled in a 
reply to a supplementaly in the Lok Subha 
that the mam aim ol the Film Institute 
was to piovido the iilm industry with effi¬ 
cient technicians. The tiained personnel 
could also be absorbed in the Films Divi¬ 
sion of the Government of India, he said. 

Replying to another supplementary. 
Dr. Keskar said that stipends would be 
given to some first class students. 

Asked if the Film Institute would help 
in the production of films with a good 
moral tone. Dr. Ke.skai replied that it was 
not possible foi the Film Institute to infhi- 
ence thJ him industry toi^ards producing 
pictures with a good moral tone. The proi 
duction of .good films by the film industry 
was dependent on public opinion, the Min¬ 
ister said. 

Dr. Keskar refuted the* charge that 
undue delay had been made in the setting 
up of the Film Institute; rather it was 
being established at the earliest, he said. 

'The Film Institute had to take^he help 
of manv foreign film institutes for framing 
the qrilabui. All* preliminary work in 
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connection with the starting of regular 
courses, such as recruitment of teaching 
staff, drawing up of syllabus, structural 
changes in the building and so on was m 
progress. Dr. Ke.skar staled. 

)*■ -y » 

FOREIGN FILMS IN INDIA 

In a written reply to a question in the 
Lok Sabha on March 2], Dr. B. V. Keskar, 
Minister of Information and Bmadcasting, 
said statistics rclating to imjjort of films 
were maintained in footage and not in 
numbers. It w'.'is, therefore, not po.ssiblc 
to furnish preci.se information about the 
number of films imported in any particular 
year. However, the number of impoiled 
films of all categories certified for public 
exhibition by the Board of Film CeiLsors, 
under the Cinematograph Ad. 1952, w'as 
1640 in lOSO-'OO and i4‘!() In 1960-’61 (up to 
February, 1961). 

Foreign films W'ere imported normally 
on a rental basis. Th'* actual ami'unt of 
remittance on lentaK oiade on such films 
from April 1959 to December 1960, amount¬ 
ed to R.S. 51.7 lakhs. It was not. however, 
po.ssible to stale how much of this amount 
represented the earning.s from films certi¬ 
fied during 19.59-60 and lf)60-6l. A good 
portion of the rental.s was blocked in India. 

No speciJir comploinl.s had been re¬ 
ceived to the effect that some of the foreign 
films were obscene and detrimental to the 
ethos of the country, all hough there had 
been expressuns ot o,union which had 
come to iK/tici from t mo to time. Films 
were examined by the Board of Film Cen¬ 
sors before they were certified for pubUc 
exhibition, under the Cinematograph Act, 
1952. 

The Government had also issued dii-ec- 
tions to the Board setting out the princi¬ 
ples which .should guide them in sanction¬ 
ing films for public exhibition. The direc¬ 
tions were quite comprehensive to prohi¬ 
bit the inclusion of the scenes, sequences, 
songs and other matters which were obs¬ 
cene or w'ere likely to undermine the 
accepted canons of decency, or Imver the 
moral .standards of those who saw them. 

The Government was .satisfied that the 
Board was taking due note of the dnec- 
live principle, 

« •){ -X 

INDIAN FILMS IN LONDON ^ 

Large audiences, mainly of young 
fieople, jyho attend programmes of films at 
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the Commonwealth Institute in London, 
will soon have an opportunity of seeing 
films about life in India. 

Scheduled to be shown in the near 
future arc two Indian films— ^Khajuraho 
and Kerala. They will appear in the same 
programmes as other films from Australia, 
Rhodfsia and Nyasaland, Tanganyika, 
Ghana. Canada, New Zealand. Malaya, 
Pakistan, Mauritius, and the Cook Islands. 

Thc.se films are among the most popu¬ 
lar features of the institute’s programme 
and attract large organized parties of 
students who are keen to learn about how 
people in other paits of the Common¬ 
wealth w'ork and play. 

The institute is also the headquarters 
of many social activities of the Common¬ 
wealth Students Club, which provides a, 
programme of games, films, dancing, lec¬ 
tures, debates and discussions, snd organ¬ 
ized visits. 

The exhibition galleries of the insti¬ 
tute contain permanent displays on every 

country in the Commonwealth. 

> * * 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 

The Minister for InfoiTnalion and 
Broadcasting, Dr. Keskar, has said that an 
International Film Festival would be or¬ 
ganised by the Ministry in collaboration 
w’ilh the Film Federation of India. He 
told the Informal Consultative Committee 
of Parliament for his Ministry that if this 
festival pi’oved successful, such festivals 
could be held every few years. The pro¬ 
posed festival, he said, would be held in 
New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 

in October-November this year. 

» * # 

THOMAS EDISON FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 

The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
cited two theatrical films among its 1960 
media awards. United Artists’ “Thd 
Alamo” was named the film best serving 
the national interest. Walt Disney’s “Swiss 
Family Robinson” was chosen the best 
children’s film. 

The awards were presented before 400 
guests at a Waldorf-Astoria dinner to Ar¬ 
thur B. Klim. U.A. president, and Irving 
Ludwig, Buena Vista Distributing presi 
dent, respectively, by Dr. Robert C. 
Clothier, President-Emeritus of Rutgers 
.University. 
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3S nLMS BANNED IN FOREIGN LANDS 

Thirty-six Indian films were banned 
by foreign countries during 1960-61, Prime 
Minister Nehru informed Mr. Pangarkar in 
a written reply in the Lok Sabha last 
Friday. The countries which had imposed 
the ban included Indonesia, Malaya, Singa¬ 
pore, Turkey, Afghanistan, Ghana and 
Morocco. 

* * 

“CIRCARAMA” COMING TO INDIA 

A new American depth film, the first 
of its kind in the world, will be screened 
in India in September this year in five 
principal cities. 

The film, called “circarama”, will depict 
life in the U.S.A. and run for 20 minules. 

Noted for its life-like and realistic 
effect the film i.s shown in a goedesic dome. 
The film is screened from a 360-degree 
projection in the dome. 

Several hundred people can stand in 
the dome and watch the film. A batteiy 
of projectors is used in screening the film. 

The State Department has .sponsored 
the screening of the film. It will be shown 
for 40 days each, in New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Bangalore. The big 
dome and other equipment will be brought 
from the U.S.A. for exhibition. 

* * K 

NEW FILM PROCESS 

Cinerama Incorporated, in co-operation 
with Boeing Airplane Company and the 
United States Government, has developer! 
a “space” motion picture process for use at 
the Century 21 World Fair in Seattle nexU 
year. 

The syjstem employs a single lens to 
create an audience viewing area of 360 
legrees horizontally and 160 degrees 
/ertically. 
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FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 
Air Force Flying College Examination, 
November, 1961 

The Union Public Seiwice Commission 
will hold an examination at Allahabad, 
Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, Calcutta, Cut¬ 
tack, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jammu, Madras, 
Nagpur, Patiala, Patna. Shillong and Tri¬ 
vandrum on 2nd and 3rd November, 1961, 
lor admission to the Air Force Flying 
College. 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd Augu.st, 1941, and 
not later than 1st February, 194.'). These 
age limits can in no case bo relaxed. 

Qualifications: Matriculation or equi¬ 
valent. Application from candidates who 
have appeared or intend lo appear at Matri- 
fulatioii or equivalent examination accept¬ 
able provisionally. Application forms and 
full particulars obtainable from the Secre¬ 
tary, Union Public Service Commission, 
Dholpur Hou.se, D.II.Q.. P.O.. New Delhi-11, 
by remitting Re. 1.00 by Money Order or 
on cash payment at the counter. Eveiy 
candidate must clearly state on Money 
Order Coupon “Air F-ojee Flying College 
Examination, November, 1961,” and, also 
give his name and full postal addiess in 
“block letters”. Po.slal Orders or cheque.** 
or currency notes will not be accepted in 
lieu of Money Orders. Application foims 
and connected papers are also obtainable 
free from the nearest Air Fc'rco Recruiting 
Olfice/Air Force Station or the National 
Cadet Corps Unit. Only unmarried male 
candidates can apply for admission to this 
examination. Completed applications must 
roach the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion by 3rd July, 1961 (17lh July, 1961, in 
the case of candidates residing abroad). 


Look your man squarely in the eye. 
Tell him you did the w'rong thing. Tell 
him you’re sorry. Tell him it won't hap¬ 
pen again. 

And be sure you mean what say, be¬ 
cause most people have a shrew'd way of 
sensing insince'rity. 

Above all, don’t alibi, don’t dredge un 
excuses, don’t weasel out, don’t blame 
somebody else. 

Don’t be ashamed to anologii^e when 
you’ve been WTong. The ability to face un 
to a mistake and acknowledge it is •one 
good measure of a man. 

—Lynn Snrless .and W.A. Stanbnry 
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RUSSIAN SPACE'SUirS RECOVERED 

On March 9, 1961, Soviet scientists 
placed an artificial satellite (fourth Soviet 
spaceship) in orbit round the Earth with 
a dog named Chernashka (Blackie) on 
board. 

After fulfilling the pro-determined re¬ 
search programme, the satellite was 
brought back to Earth the same day on 
command from the Earth in a pTe-.set area 
in U.S.S.R. The dog was well. 

The satellite weighed about 4i tons, 
not counting the final stage of the carrier- 
rocket. 

A Tass announcement said: “The orbi¬ 
tal vehicle followed a path close to the 
calculated one with its lowest limit of 
183.5 kilometeres and its highest limit of 
248.2 kilometres from the Earth. The equa¬ 
torial inclination of the orbit was 64 
degrees 59 minutes. The main object of 
this effort was a further improvement of 
space vehicle design and of life-support 
equipment. 

“The satellite carried a cabin with an 
experimental animal--a dog luamed Cher- 
nushka—and other biological objects as 
well as telemetric and television systems, a 
radio-system for trajectory measurements 
and radio-communications apparatus. The 
instrumentation on board the vessel func¬ 
tioned normally during the flight. 

“Initial inspection of the landed vessel 
proved that the experimental animal feels 
well. As a resjult of the launching »if the 
fourth Soviet satellite and its successful 
recoveiy from the orbit, valuable data have 
been obtained on the efficiency of the 
structui’e of the ship and its system as well 
Ss on the nature of the influence flight 
conditions have on living organisms. The 
data obtained are now being studied and 
processed. The biological f)bjccts which 
made the flight are under constant super¬ 
vision.” 

The 5th Soviet satellite space ship was 
put into orbit around the earth on March' 
25, 1961. It weighed 4,695 kilograms with¬ 
out the last stage of the carrier rocket and 
had a cabin with an experimental animal—' 
the dog “Zvezdochka” (Starlet) and other 


biological objects, as well as telemetric and 
television systems, a radio system for tra- 
jectorial measurements and radio equip¬ 
ment. 

Having carried out the necessary re¬ 
search programme, the satellite space ship 
descended successfully on command from 
the earth and landed in the predetermined 
area. 

Preliminary investigation showed that 
the experimental animal felt normal. The 
ship’s instrumentation functioned normal¬ 
ly during flight. 

The main purpose of the launching was 
the further improvement of the design of 
the satellite space ship and its systems for 
ensuring the safety of man during his 
flight into outer space and back to earth. 

The space ship moved along on orbit 
close to the calculated one with the bot¬ 
tom elevation of ITS.l kilometres, the top 
elevation of 247 kilometres, at an angle of 
64 degrees 54 minutes to the equatorial 
plane. 

The launching of the 5lh Soviet satel¬ 
lite space ship and the successful recovery 
from orbit yielded valuable information 
about both the functioning of the ship and 
its systems, and the effect of flight condi¬ 
tions on living organisms. 

A Tass correspondoni wa.s told at the 
IT.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences that travel¬ 
ling with “Zvezdochka” in the space ship’s 
capsule were laboratory mice, guinea 
pigs, frog.s, microbes and viruses, ray fungi, 
dry .seeds of various plants, onion shoots 
and other organisms, as well as a solution 
of the desoxiribonucleic acid and various 
ferments. 

Preliminary investigation.s had shown 
that the biological objects were in satis¬ 
factory conditions and had fully retained 
their vital rapacily. The physiological 
characteristics of the dog “Zvezdochka” 
were practically the same as before the 
flight. 

# * If 

HEART-LUNG MACHINE 

A new, compact, self-wgulating heart- 
lung machine has boon built by a physi¬ 
cian in Detroit, U.S.A. .(Ileari-lung n^- 
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chines, by taking over the work of the 
heart and lungs to maintain normal circu¬ 
lation, allow surgery to be performed on 
the heart while it is empty of blood.) 

The new type unit weighs only 10 
pounds. It is powered by oxygen pressure 
instead of electricity, and includes a device 
for controlling blood tempeiaturc. Its 
builder, Dr. Sam I. Lerman, says it stops 
automatically when the blood level in ils 
reservoir is low, so cannot pump back into 
the arteries. He reports that preliminaiy 
trials of the machine on dogs have work¬ 
ed well. 

* * * 

HAZARD OF RADIO-ACTIVE FALLOUT 

Without minimizing the danger to 
man from the radioactive fallout from 
nuclear weapons* tests. Prof. Shieles Waj- 
ren. Chairman of the U.N. Committee on 
Radiation, declared that much of what had 
been said on it was exaggerated. 

He said: “Radiation is a type of energy 
to which the human race has been subject¬ 
ed in a very .slight form since life bog?n. 
Wisely ased, it is a life-saver. Radioactive 
fallout will not do us any good; but it had 
not done us any harm. It is necdle.ss to 
worry about it now. Only in the event of 
an atomic war will there be levels of radia¬ 
tion achieved which might be jn the dan¬ 
ger zone’’. 

Prof. Warren, who was speaking on 
the effects of radiation on the human race 
under the auspices of the Vallabhbhai 
Patel Cl'Ost Institute at Lady Hardinge 
Medical College. New Delhi, on April 8. 
1961, prai.sed the efforts of Mr. Nehru and 
other world leaders to promote the peace¬ 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

Radiation, he said, was like a two-edg¬ 
ed sword, immensely helpful but disasn 
trous if misused. It was for mankind to 
decide and chouse which it shoul! be. 
While 100 r (the unit of radiation dose 
measure) would result in mild sickne.ss. 
1,000 r meant death for oeonlc and two 
million r would kill all bacteria and 
viruses. 

On atomic tests and the resultant 
radioactive fallout. Prof. Wanen said that 
the fallout was so slow and little that it 
was harmless: it caused only temporary 
harm. 

The tests carried out by Soviet Russia 
in 1958 had scattered more radioactive iso- 
tones in Eurone and Asia than anv other 


tests. He added: “There has been more 
sheer tripe written about radiation hazards 
than on any other subject. If one were tc 
believe ‘On the Beach’ (by Nevile Shute) a 
truly horrible case is made out". 

Prof. Warren dismissed as “ridiculous" 
the view that the discharge of radioactive 
waste into the .sea could be harmful. This 
was because the sea already had radium, 
thorium and a radioactive form of potas¬ 
sium. During the International Geophysi¬ 
cal Year, some ow'anographers wanted to 
carry out experiments with radioactive 
materials, but it proved impractical as 
there was so much radioactivity in the 
ocean already that to add to it would have 
taken more radioactive material than was 

available in the whole woi-ld. 

X- *• -x 

“KABANOV EFFECT" 

On a radar screen you can now gel a 
“picture*’ from any part of the world 
beyond the geometrical horizon. This is 
the result of a discovery made by Soviet 
.scientist Nikolai Kabanov. 

Formerly radar could only “see” things 
within a 1,000 kilometre range. Experts 
considered it impossible to obtain an imago 
from beyond the geometrical horizon be¬ 
cause in the accepted view only the iono¬ 
sphere reflected radio beams. 

Nikolai Kabanov has refuted this con¬ 
cept. He has proved that a beam follows 
a broken line: ionosphere—eartii—iono¬ 
sphere—earth and in this way returns to 
the source. Thus it can show ou the sci’een 
a given area or object .situated thousands 
of kilometres awcij’ from the observation 
post. 

Recently, a special ceremony was held 
by the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers’ Com¬ 
mittee for Inventions and Discoveries, at 
which Nikolai Kabanov was presented 
with a Dirloma No. 1 and a premium for 
his ouLslanding discovery. Henceforth his 
discovery will be known as ihe Kabanov 
effect, after the scientist. 

The ’practical advantage of the Kaba¬ 
nov effect is that it enables the most ad¬ 
vantageous frequencies to be selected for 
long-iange radio communicatioas and for 
ionospheric observation and research. 

The discovery will make it possible to 
substantially improve the rqiiability of 
radio communicalions, to organize TV 
transmission on-a world scale and send out 
transmissions from less powerful stationsi 
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using simpler antennae. It will become pos¬ 
sible to cut down radio interlorence radi¬ 
cally. 

* * * 

BOUNCING CONVERSATIONS OFF THE 
MOON 

When an American scientist in Cali¬ 
fornia talked to a colleague in Woomera, 
northern Australia, recently his voice tra¬ 
velled 450,000 miles although the men 
were only O.OOO miles apart. The reason 
was that their conversation was bounced 
oflF the moon, 225,000 miles away. 

A powerful radio transmitter at Gold- 
stone, California, bounced a message from 
Dr. Hugh Dryden, Deputy Chief of the 
U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Ad¬ 
ministration. off the moon to the deep- 
space tracking station at Woomera where 
it was picked up clearly. The Woomera 
station responded by radio-telephone, be¬ 
cause it can receive but not transmit by 
way of the moon. The two stations have 
already experimented with radio signals 
bounced off the moon, but this was their 
first test with voice transmission. 

Conversations by way of I he moon have 
been carried on before but never between 

stations situated so far apart. 

♦ * * 

NICKEL IN CIGARETTES MAY CAUSE 
LUNG CANCER 

Rese'irchers at Jefferson Medical Col¬ 
lege in Philadelphia have found enough 
nickel in cigarette smoke to make them 
believe in metal may produce lung can¬ 
cer in smokers. 

In the experiments rats developed can¬ 
cer when they were given whiffs of air 
containing traces of nickel three times a 
week for a year. The researchers recom¬ 
mend that an effort be made to eliminate 

nickel vapours from tobacco smoke. 

* * * 

SATELLITE TRACKING AT NAINITAL 
OBSERVATORY 

Shri Humayun Kabir, Union Minister 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
told the Lok Sabha on March 10 that the 
Satellite Tracking Station of the Uttar 
Pradesh State Observatory at Nainital wont 
into operation in September, 1958, and has 
since ifeen tracking almost all satellites put 
into orbit by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

The Minister said that the total num¬ 
ber of observations of satellites obtained at 
the Nainital Observatory up to February 
20, 1961, was 1,453. 
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The Minister said that Sputnik I and II 
were put into orbit before September 1958 
and had decayed; they were not tracked. 
Their ti'ails were, however, photographed 
on one occasion by an ordinary camera. 

Shri Kabir added that every satellite 
that was put into orbit and about which a 
request for tracking was obtained from the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory, 
U.S.A., was tracked. 

The ob.scivations at Nainital were limi¬ 
ted to photographing the satellites against 
background stars with the help of a special 
type of satellite tracking camera. Along 
with the photograph of the satellite accur¬ 
ate time from a quartz clock was also re¬ 
corded. In this way, the accurate position 
of the satellite at known times was obtain¬ 
ed. The photographic film containing the 
image of the satellite was sent to the 
Smithsonian Observatory for precise reduc¬ 
tion of data. Any person interested in 
them could request and obtain these data 
from that Observatory. 

* ik Ik 

PLANTS KILL PESTS 

Scientists have estimated that world 
losses of crops from plant diseases and 
pests sometimes reach 10 per cent of the 
annual harvest. It is a bitter thing for a 
farmer to realise that everv tenth kilo¬ 
gram of grain, vegetables, fiuits and other 
agricultural products is destroyed by the 
enemies of fields and orchards. 

Soviet scientists have discovered subs¬ 
tances which after penetrating into a plant 
through its leaves, stalk and roots, make 
its juices poisonous for insect-pests. After 
a single treatment a plant acquires 
toxic properties for a period of up 
to three months. This, in effect, is 
enough to protect the crops for the entire 
vegetation period. It is worth mention¬ 
ing here that these new chemicals can 
be used for the dusting and spra]png 
of plants, as well as for introduction into 
the soil during watering. In all cases the 
effect is equally good. If after this the 
enemy touches the plant he immediately 
perishes. The interesting thing is that this 
new preparation of octamethyl among 
other things possesses “selective proper¬ 
ties”; it destroys only the enemies of or¬ 
chards but is absolutely harmless to useful 
insects. 

Such intraplant poisons are already 
being used on some of the fields and or- 
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chards of the Soviet Union. True, so far 
they do not kill all the pests on ail types 
of crops. But a victoiy has already been 
won over some of the pesis. Experiments 
are now in progress on olnci highly effec¬ 
tive intraplant poisons again.st the enemiesi 
of fields and orchards. Scientists quite 
confidently state that the time is not far 
off when man will be abl(> to slop paying 
“contributions” to parasites, and will fully 
protect his ci ops. 

* X' jfr 

“ELECTRONIC VOICE ’ 

An “electronic voice” has been deve¬ 
loped for victims of paralysis or suigical 
removal of the larynx. A little smaller 
than a telephone receiver, it is pressed 
against the throat to stmd audible sound 
waves into the throat and mouth cavity. 
The waves are turned into speech by the 
user by forming words with his lips and 
tongue as he would in normal speech. The 
Bell Telephone system developed the de¬ 
vice, which runs on batteries. 

« * » 

“SURGICAL TAPE” 

A new, porous adhesive tape which 
takes the place of stilches in closing 
wounds and incisions has been developed 
by three surgeons from New York. The 
tape applied in strips acro.ss the wound, 
does not irritate the skin and, it peels olT 
like wet paper after the wound has healed, 
the surgeons report. Medication reported¬ 
ly can be applied through the porous tape, 
which was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Americar. Medical Association by one of its 

developers, Mr. Theodore Golden. 

# * * 

U.S. SATELLITES IN ORBIT 

Upto end of February 1961, the United 
States had 22 satellites in mbit, with 11 
sending back scientific information to 

earth. 

Since January 21, 1956, when 1’ic first 
U.S. satellite went up into space, the 
United Stales has launched 36 into earth 
orbits. Two into solar orbits and two non¬ 
orbiting space probes. Comparable figures 
for the Soviet Union's .space programme— 
which sent up its first satellite Oct. 4, 
1957—are nine satellites launched into 
earth orbits, two Into solar orbits and one 

that orbits the moon. 

« » # 

NEW TYPE or PAPER DEVELOPED 

One of the latest development in paper- 
nu^xur, is a twisted, knitted paper that 


reportedly can be boiled, washed or drj 
cleaned and re-used as many as 30 times. 

It is produced by a single mechanic* 
operation which converts paper into yam 
naiTOw enough to be knitted into fabrics 
Suggested uses for the paper are as hat: 

bags and heat-shielding materials. 

* * * 

SCIENCE TALENT CONTEST 

A 17-yeai-old boy s experiments witl 
ring doves led him to question an estab 
lished theory of bird behaviour and woi 
for him the $7,500 lop prize in the 20tl 
annual science talent search. 

He is Joshua Wallman. a high schoo 
senior from New' York City, whose patien 
study of the birds’ courLship ritual paid of 
w'hen he won the Weslinghouse scieno 
scholarship and w'as acclaimed as one o 
the nation’s most promising young scient 
ists. Four other lop prizes were awarded 

Wallman and 39 other students wen 
finalists in the talent search from a field o 
more than 25,000 students from all ove 
the United States who had entered th( 
search. 

Edward Charles Jones, 17, of Arling 
ton, Virginia, won the second prize for ori 
ginal work in malheniatics. He definet 
and proved the properties of convex smooll 
curves. 

The annual competition to discover anc 
aid scientific talent at an early ago is con 
ducted by the science clubs of America anc 
is supported by the Weslinghouse Electric 
Corporation’s Educational Foundation 
which awards $34,250 in prizes to the 
fl.ialists. 


A consulting phychologist of my acqua¬ 
intance once met Eleanor Roosevelt and 
asked her how she managed to keep up 
her extraordinaiy schedule of activities 
without collapsing. 

“Whenever I’m doing anything,” she 
said, “I relax all muscles except those I 
absolutely have to use. Even when I read 
on a train or plane, I do so in such a lelaxi 
ed position that anyone seeing me would 
imagine I WAS HALF ASLEEP, MAY be 
even drunk.” 

Most of us tense up. and use a lot of 
unnecessary muscular power on almost 
everything we do. We assume that worry 
produces tension, but som* wise psy¬ 
chologists warn us that muscular tension 
also produces worry. 

^Don AIM 

* 




PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 

On May 6, 1961, India felebi’aled the 
100th birthday of Pandit Motilal Nehru, a 
great nationalist leader of the country. 

Pandit Motilal was the scion of a 
Kasnxnin Brahmin family settled m Delhi, 
during the Mughal Kule period, laut he 
was actually born in Agra, iiis lather. 
Pandit Gangadhar Nehru, was the Kotwal 
of Delhi. His father having died two 
months before Motilal was bom, an uncle 
Nandalal brought up the boy and-educated 
him. Winning a gold-medal lor his law- 
studies, Motilal became a High Court Vakil, 
standing first in his examination. He join¬ 
ed an elder brother to practise in courts. 
The family by this time moved to Allaha¬ 
bad. 

Allahabad, then was in its hey-day, 
with a galaxy of men who were truly 
great, Motilal, amongst them, stood out 
clearly in legal eminence. Married to 
Swaroop Rani he became father of three 
children—Jawaharlal, Vijayalakshmi and 
Krishna—a son and two daughters. If 
Motilal came into the Congress, it was due 
to Jawaharlal and Gandhiji. Once he came 
in, he stood up as an able lieutenant of the 
Mahatma. He li'st culeVed in active poli¬ 
tics in 1892 when he joined as a member 
of the Reception Committee of the Con- 
grass session in Allahabad. Motilal was 
first arrested in 1921, during the Prince of 
•Wales’ visit to Allahabad. The prince is 
the present Duke of Windsor. 

In 1922, Motilal joined C. R. Das in 
forming the Swaraj Party. In 1924 he 
. entered the Central Legislative Assembly 
as the Leader of the opposition and func¬ 
tioned magnificently. A Swarajist in 
Vithalbhai Patel became Speaker of the 
House. Men like B. C. Pal, Jinnah, Lala 
Lajpat Rai were front-rank members of 
the House then. It was an eventful period 
in India’s Legislative History, the towering 
personality of Motilal standing at. its 
zenith. He was not very impressive as a 
spider, but it^was a pleasure to read his 
to piipt. 


cutta Congress and in the following yeaj 
put the Presidential crown on Jawahaiia 
at the Lahore Congress, in a moving scene 
as the Nation’s ruiership by people's wil 
passed from father to son. 

In June 1930, Motilal wa.s again arrest 
ed and sent to the Naini Jail in connectioi 
with the mass civil disobedience. Then 
he constantly spat blood. Dr. Ansari an< 
Dr. B. C. Roy had to examine him ofter 
Motilal died in Lu<:know on Jan. 29, 193] 
His body was taken ti» Allahacrd in ai 
open-car drive by R. S. Pundit, th4 deceas 
ed’s son-in-law and given a great funers 
honour. 

« * x- 

AMBASSADOB J. K. GALBRAITH 

Twice during the past live years, i 
1956 and 1959, a tail scholarly America 
visited India to lecture on economics, t 
observe the working of India’s economy 
to study Indian art and architecture, an 
to talk with people in all w’alks of life. 

Now that same man—John Kennel 
Galbraith, distinguished professor, econi 



U.S. Ambassador to India 
John Kenneth Gelbraith 
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mist and author has returned to India in 
still anolher role; Ambassador ot the 
Umted Stales in succession to Ellsworth 
Bunker, lie is possibly the tallest man in 
IJ.S. academic and public lile today, stand¬ 
ing at SIX leel eight inches. 

Although he has been Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University since 
1949, he is by no means an “ivory tower’ 
economist. Scvciai yeais of Government 
service, five years as an editor of Fortune 
Magazine, and his many provocative books 
and articles on American and Asian econo¬ 
mic problems have won him international 
recognition as an expcit on the complicat¬ 
ed and delicate interplay ol economics and 
politics in this Space Age. 

Professor Galbraith was boin on Octo¬ 
ber 15, 1908 on a larm in the Canadian Pxo- 
vince of Ontario. Alter receiving liis 
bachelor's degree in agriculture iioni 
Ontario Agricultural College, he moved to 
the United States in 1931 and took his 
doctorate in economics fiom the Univer¬ 
sity of California. 

He first went to Harvard in 1934 as an 
instructor and tutor, leaving in 1937 to 
become a Social Science Research Fellow 
at Cambridge University, England. He re¬ 
turned to the United States in 1939 to 
accept appoiiiiineiit as Assistant Prolessor 
of Economies at Princeton University, only 
to leave after a year to enter government 
service following the outbieak of VVoild 
War II. 

A paper he published on the strategy 
of wartime contiols led him eventually to 
the post of Deputy Admiiiislrator of the 
Office of Price Administration. He icsign- 
ed from this position in 1943 when, as ho 
recalls it, “I leached the point that all 
price fixers reach—my enemies outnum¬ 
bered my friends'" 

After further government service as 
Director of the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, investigating the effects of air 
attacks on the war pioductioii capacity of 
Japan and Germany, and as Director of the 
U.S. State Department’.s Orlice of Economic 
Security Policy, Dr. Galbraith returned in 
1949 to Harvard as Proh'.ssor of Economics. 
For his service in Washington, a grateful 
ijovornment awaided him the Medal of 
Freedom and the Hrcsidenl's Certificate of 
Merit. 

With his return to Harvard—which he 


described as “relaxation” compared to his 
government service—Professor Galbraith 
continued to grow in national and interna¬ 
tional prominence as a result of his prolific 
writings. His first book, American Cai^tal- 
ism: Tiie Concept ol Countervailing Foww 
published in 1951, was followed by The 
Great Crasih: 1929, published in 1955: The 
Affluent Society in 1958: Journey to Poland 
and Yugoslavia, also in 1958, and his most 
recent book. The Liberal Hour, published 
last year. 

Profe.s.sor Galbraith also has written 
extensively on various aspects of economic 
development m In<ha and neighbouring 
countries, and some of his woiks have been 
published ill this country. lie first visited 
India in B.jC as one of a group invited by 
the Indian Statistical Institute to be pre¬ 
sent at the beginning of the Second Five 
Year Plan, and he remained here for seve¬ 
ral months at that lime. In 1959 he spent 
several weeks lit re (observing steel mills at 
Rourkela and industrial development pro¬ 
gress m general in connection with a study 
he was preparing * of management under 
varying economic systems. 

In the 1 datively larc vacation inter¬ 
vals between his many activities, Professor 
Galbraith .spends his time with his 
family--.Mrs. Galbraith and three sous, 
Alan, Peter and James on iheir "unfarin- 
ed ian.i,” a 2.il)-woiidland tract in Vermont. 

Prote.ssoi Galbraith presented his cre¬ 
dentials to the Piesidciit of India on 
April 18, 1901. 

< 

YCIU A. GAGiVKlN 

Major Vuii Allescyevich Gagarin, the 
world’s liiftt .jjiajtinari, was born into a col¬ 
lective laimci s family on March 9, 1934, in 
the Gzhatsk distiici, Smolensk region of 
the Federation. 

His mother, Anna Gagarina, told the 
reporters, v\ho interviewed her, that when 
Yuri was seven. World Wai II began and 
a terrible'time came. Together with the 
children she lived in a mud-hut because 
the Hazis ransacked the collective farm and 
evicted tlie people from their homes. In 
1942 a gicat mi.sfortune befell the Gagarin 
Family: the Nazis deported to the West 
Yuri’s elder brother and sister. Only at 
the end of war we learned, Anna Gagaripa 
writes, that Soviet troops freed them from 
the death camn. 
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, The little hero had known both cold 
and hunger. As soon as the Nazis were 
ousted from the Smolensk i-egion, the boy 
went to school. He spent all his free time 
at the workbench, building models ol 
planes and gliders and helping his teacher 
to make teaching aids. 

In childhood, Yuii devoted much time 
to sports. He decided to becuin*. a pilot 
and said that he must be stiong and hai- 
dened. No sooner did the snow nielt than 
he was swimming in the ii\ci. He also 
liked football and volleyball 

Yuri’s teachers at the school attended 
by him told newspaper coi respondents that 
Yuri liked mathematics and physics, and 
was an active membei of the mulhematics 
gioup. He often spent his liee time in the 
school’s physics loom. Yiui's liiends horn 
the vocational school said that as a boy he 
was inteiested in planes and dreamed of 
becoming a pilot. Knowing of the exacting 
demands made on pilots, he tiied to culti¬ 
vate courage, persistence and will-power. 

He paid special attention to physical 
training. He liked to ski ftom high steep 
hills, skated and was a faiily good iootball 
and basketball player. At the Young 
Pioneers’ Club, he built model aiiciaft and 
lead books on aeronautics. 

While at the vocational school in Lyu¬ 
bertsy, he worked simultaneously as a 
moulder at the Lyubertsy Faim Machine)y 
Plant. Gagaiin was the only graduate oi 
the vocational s''hool to lefcive the high¬ 
est, sixth, rating at the woiks. He had a 
knack of distributing his time in a lational 
manner and, as a result, managed to engage 
in sports, vi.sit interesting competitions 
and, on top of all this, attend an evening 
school. He was a good student, and gradu¬ 
ated with honours from the seven-year 
school and the vocational school simullan 
eously. 

In 1941 he went to School, but because 
of the Nazi invasion had to duscontmue his 
studies. 

After the end of World War IJ, the 
Gagarin family moved to the town of 
Gzhatsk. Yuri continued his secondary 
school education there. In 1951 he finished 
with distinction a vocational school m 
Lyubertsy, outside Moscow, where he 
qualified as moulder. Simultaneously he 
finished an evening secondary school for 
working youth. After that Yuri Gagarin 


studied at an industrial school (technicum) 
at Saiatov on the Volga, and in 1955 gradu¬ 
ated from it w'lth honours. 

Gagarin started his flying career w'hile 
still a technicum student when he took a 
course of instiuction at the Saratov Aero 
Club. After completing the course at the 
Aero Club iii 19d5 he entered an an .school 
at Orenbuig Since 1957, when Gagarin 
graduated liom the school, with giade A, 
he has been a Soviet an man 

Last year Yuri Gagai in became a mem¬ 
ber ol the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

He is married. His wife Valentine 
Gagarina, 26, graduated fiom a medical 
school at Oienbuig. They have twm 
daughters: Yelena and aged tw’o 

years and two months lespcLtiicly 

Gagarin's father, 59, is a joiinci, and 
his mothoi Anna, bom in 1963, is a house¬ 
wife. 

* « « 

HASSAN n OF MOROtCO 

Hassan 11 (formerly Punce Moulay 
Hassan) has been proclaimed the new King 
of Morocco. His lathei, late King Moha- 
med V, had harnessed his hopes on the 
young pnnee fiom an eaiiy age, as he was 
the eldesi son and iightful inhciitoi of the 
throne. The prince was given a royal edu¬ 
cation according to Musli a tiaditions. 
Without evincing unusual aptitudes, the 
Prince acquitted himself well in his stu¬ 
dies. His father had never been beyond 
the elementary grade. He, howevci, ex¬ 
pected of his son a harvest of degrees by 
threat and promise. In the course of time 
Moulay Hassan became doctor of law 

However, the question of upbiingmg 
remained The King sa to it himself by 
alternating parables and fables with cor¬ 
poral punishment. His son had plenty of 
spirit, a little too much in fact to be con¬ 
tent with conventional morals His father 
told him one day: 

“See this board. Eveiy lime you make 
a fool of yourself, I shall knock a nail into 
it. Each* time you do something worth¬ 
while, I shall remove one. But mind 
your step. If eveff that board gets 
covered with nails, you will cease to be 
my son and heir.” 

The board was nearly full when Mou¬ 
lay Hassan grew scai'ed and mended his 
(Cmtinued on page 568) 
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DEBATE ON FOREIGN AITAIKS 

The Piime Minister said in the Lok 
Sabha on Apiil 3, that India was opposed 
to Shri Kajcshvvar Dayal being replaced 
as the 'J.N. tjecretary-General s Represen¬ 
tative in tile Congo, in the present ronlexi 
or in the ii reseabie Jutuiv. India did not 
like keeping her best men on outside as¬ 
signments indefinitely, but Shri Kajeshwar 
Dayal's wil'-idiawal from the Congo would 
mean a new balance being created there 
against tiic iniolcmeiuatioii of the Security 
Coiincil’K ll(?.'i(jIution. If .such a situation 
are.sc. Irdia would have to consider 
whether Iv-r tnii.ns in the Congo ctaild be 
properly utilised. 

Dealing with criticism of China policy, 
the Prime Mini.sler said that while prepar¬ 
ing for any contirg.'r.o, India did not pro¬ 
pose to take any adventurist action. Faebs 
about th^* border trouble h-'d now become 
clear an! Iiuiia’s ailuulc t*l adhering 
strongly to her ix>silion was certainly exer¬ 
cising a orcssuiv on the Chine.se Govern¬ 
ment. What he had stated the other day 
was that 1h.' f.u'ls had been bi'ought out so 
clearly th;;! tv''n the Chine.se Government 
might be aft'ecied and begin to feel how 
strong I' • I’s case is. Nations changed 
their policies under various pressures, not 
merely that of war. and the firmness of 
India’s ‘■■t md was not .something tho Chi¬ 
nese Goveiiuru'ii'. could look upon with 
contentment. 

Shri Ni 'ni! denied the statement by 
Acharya ICripalani that China was i'-olat- 
ing India from her neighbours, lie said 
there Ir^d beon no lessening of close con¬ 
tacts and in f.'iet India herself had advised 
Burma that :;he should go ahead with a 
boundary jigicemenl with China if she 
could gel a ceod scltlcmenl. which did not 
affect our interests. Referring to another 
point of ('ritieism bv Achfrva Kripalani 
that senior diplomats wer*' appointed to 
Europe and America, the Prime Minister 
said our neighbourip,? countries wore given 
th'’ first niact and dif-linguisherl Ambassa¬ 
dors were appointed to Pakistan, Burma 


and China. About another suggestion by 
Acharya Kripalani that a senior Minister 
should relieve the Prime Minister of his 
burden in the Foreign Department, Shri 
Nehru said he always endeavoured to share 
that burden. All important matters came 
up before the Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Committees of the Cabinet and in addition 
informal consultations wore fairly fre¬ 
quent. 

As for sending forces abroad, a deci¬ 
sion whose constitutional proprioly was 
questioned by Achaiya Kripalani, the 
Prime Minister said there was no doubt 
that in law and uodei- the Constitution, the 
execiiliv'’ could do so. Tl would not be a 
good thing to pul some kind of Constitu¬ 
tional barrier. 

-v * * 

PROGRESS OF SHIPPING 

The Government-owned Eastern and 
Wc.slern .Shipping Corporations are to bo 
amulgumaled and will be known as the 
Shipping Corporation. It will have a non- 
()fficial Chairman and the Board of Direc¬ 
tor;; will also include non-oflicials. This 
was announced in the Lok Sabiia on April 
fi by the Union Minister. Shri Raj Bahadur, 
during the debate on the demands of the 
Ministry of Transport and Communica¬ 
tions. 

lie said it was Government's intention 
to enter the Corporation in the India-U.K. 
coriforonce so that it could engage in lucra¬ 
tive trade. It had also been decided to 
enter the Burma trade and to lilt a quota 
of rice. Two new routes were proposed 
for 1h(* Corporation. The first, from the 
West Coast to Japan, might be started by 
the middle of this year, and the second, 
between the West Coast and Australia, 
latvr in the Third Plan period. 

Reviewing the progress of shipping, he 
said thf? second Plan target of nine lakh 
tons had been achieved. Tho tonnage at 
the lime of independence was less than 2.9 
lakhs. The public sector now owned, 17 
ships totalling over two lakh tons. 
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the need for entering the overseas tanker 
trade, he said Government had recently 
relaxed the condition about the acqm i- 
tion of tankers only in thj I’ubli.' sectoi. 

The Minister outlined the steps Gov- 
einineiil were taking to promolu snipping 
and said that as a result, three new slnj)- 
ping companies had been legisteied last 
year. One ot them was tiying to accjuiie 
bulk cargo vessels and another oil tankers. 
He said that the progiess made so tar hau 
brought Indian shipping to the take oti 
stage. 

Releiing to coastal shipping, Shri Raj 
Bahadui said that it had been decided to 
alipi an additional one million tons o£ coal 
to be moved by it. As for the Hindustan 
Shipyard, he said there wcie now adequate 
01 dels lot new vessels. There was already 
one order lor a tanker loi the Navy and 
on»* tin the Sfindias. The Shippmg Coipo- 
lation was placing ordeis lor six vc'^sels. 
ihoie weie ansuiaiiccs of inoie oideis iioni 
Scindias and the India Steamship Com¬ 
pany He said that ioi the hi at time, 
a systematic efloit was be.ng made to 
organi.se the sailing vessels mdusliy. 

DEMANDS FOR REHABILITATION 

Replying to the debate on Ihe budget 
demands of the Rehabilitation Mimstiy, 
the Rehabilitation Mmistei, Shn Meiir 
Chand Khaiina. made it plain tliat Govoin- 
ment would be fiim on the question oi set¬ 
tlement in Diiudakciinaya of East Bengal 
icfugecs. Over Rs. 10 cmies had aheady 
been spent on the project. Notices had 
been issued to 5,000 families in can.ps ui 
West Bengal and by the end ot Ihe year all 
the 16,000 agricultural families would le- 
ceivo notices. Tho.se failing to go to 
Dandakarnaya would have then doles slop¬ 
ped The Mini.ster said i1 was m the inter¬ 
est of these families to mo^'c to Dandakn- 
ranya for no lands were available in West* 
Bengal. 

Speaking about problems of displaced 
persons from West Pakistan, he said com¬ 
pensation remained to be paid to only 
about 10.000 or 15,000 persons out of five 
lakh claimants. As for problems to be set¬ 
tled with Pakistan, Shri Khanna regretted 
that inspito of India’s best efforts it had 
not been possible to get a satisfactory res- 
uonse from Pakistan. Hindus and Siklis 
left properties worth Rs. .500 crores in West 
iVakistan as against Rs. 100 crores left by 


Muslims who migrated. The Pakistan Gov¬ 
ernment, however, had never agreed to 
discuss the question. In respect of the 
implementation of the agreement about 
moveable p.nperty, hardly anything had 

come out in actual practice. 

* ♦ * 

DEFENCE APPOINTMENTS STRICTLY 
ON MERIT 

Intervening in the debate of the Def¬ 
ence estimates in the Lok Sabha on April 
12, the Prime Mini.stcr defended cverjf 
senior appointment or promotion in the 
Army. He said, as Prime Minister he wat 
personally I'esponsible for each one ctf 
them. The criticism of Acharya Kripalani 
and other opposition members was based 
on completely wTong and distorted facts. 

Shii Nehru said that in the matter of 
.senior appointments the Defence Minister 
did not do anything off his own *bat. There 
had not b^'cn a s.ngle case ot an appoint¬ 
ment Cl d pii motion in w'hich the Prime 
Ministci and also seniin’ members of the 
Cabinet had not been consulted 

The Aimy would go to pieces if top- 
ranking appointments were, made only on 
the hasi.s oi .semoiity and not on merit. 
Shii Nehiu said these appointments were 
not made casually but after full consulta¬ 
tion and d'scussion, and he thought the ap¬ 
pointments made w'eic proper and the 
choice good. The practice ot disgruntled 
onicers appioocliuig opposition members 
would encoui age all kinds of wrong accusa¬ 
tions, chaiges and countei-charges which 
could not be dealt With. 

The House gave its approval to the 
Defence estimates totalling nearly Rs. 315 
Clous altei lejecting all cut motions. 
Winding up the debate, Shn Krishna 
Menon icalVnmed lhai the morale of the 
Ainiy was veiy h gh. in fact higher than 
ever before. Promotions veie made with 
great piopiicly and caic, confoinnng to the 
rales laid down .uid Ihcj-e was no injustice 
done. All senior olficers were satisfied ex¬ 
cept those who thought that advancement 
through merit could be short-circuited by 
political intervention. 

The Defence Minister also said that the 
Aimed Foiccs were w'ell-eqilipped and the 
equipment was improving day by day 
through indigenous production which lent 
itself to gi-eater quality control. All kindb 
of guns, vehicles aiVd electronics were 
being produced at home and the defence 
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stores purchased abroad had gone down in 
value from more than Rs. }>3.5 crores m 
1957-58 to a litlle over Ks. 48 crores in 
1960-Cl. 

Shri Menon denied that the acquisition 
of Russian transport aircrall repiesenled 
any departuic from tne policy ot non-align¬ 
ment, lie said the country would by what 
it required Irom \\ hoi over it considoRd 
suitable. Tlic pianos bought from llus..ia 
were meant to can-y goods and pcrsonin I 
to inaccessible areas and our own crew' 
were now able to pilot those aircraft, Th'* 
services of the Russian pilots w’ould be 
terminated next week. Shn Menon said 
the Russian pilots, while helping our crew 
to test the planes, had not gone to any 
territory whore other foreigners were nt>t 
allowed. The Russian planes had perform¬ 
ed extremely well and were suitable f -r 
our purpose. 

Referring to criticism of the stops to 
defend the country agauisi Chinese aggics- 
sion, Shii Menon .^a'd the liontiers were 
well-protected and oiii tioofis w’ere in ad¬ 
vance positions. 

* X ■)( 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPxMENT 
PROJECTS 

The Mm^lor lor Community Develop¬ 
ment, Shri »S. K. Df-y, sa'd in the I ok Sabha 
on April 13 that it was hoped that 25 to 30 
per cent of sugar would be produc<-d in the 
cooperative s(cU>r by tJie end of the Third 
plan period. Winding up the debate on 
the demands of his Minnl'y. he said a 
beginning had be(‘n nieJe with eonsuiner 
cooperative'^ also Two commit toes were 
now going into tiu' rinestion of consumei 
cooperatives and proei-ising coopcrative.s. 

On co-operative joint iurniing, Shia Df y 
made it clear that there vvu.s no intention 
to force anyone to .sui lender Ins land noi 
was there any idea of colit ctivj.sing land. 
The concept cvolvi-d b 2 ’ Coveimncnt vas 
that land and labour snouid be pooled for 
agriculture as well as other purposes like 
village industry. Because ol opposition of 
some people to co-opeiative farming, Gov- 
irnment w'as \ery careful to see that there 
was not even a semblance of coercion and 
:hat it was conducted entirely on the 
voluntary principle. 

About panchayali raj, the Minister said 
.hat $omc of the Stale;, winch w'ere now 
n the process of inlroducin.; democratic 
decentralisation v’ore adopting a more radi¬ 


cal approach. Gujerat wanted to transfer 
lUO per cent of the resources to the pan- 
chayati institutions and Maharashtra was 
thinking on similar lines. Madhya Pradesh 
had just enacted its legislation and Bihar 
was going ahead with it. The Uttar Pra¬ 
desh Chief Minister had informed him that 
by August or September, panchayat samitis 
would be installed. The scheme of zila 
panshads would be taken up after the gene- 
lal election. In West Bengal, a start was 
being made with village panchayats. So 
far as the Union Territories were concern¬ 
ed, their future administrative set-up was 
under consideration and panchayati raj 
would be integrated w'ith it. 

Shri Dey laid down six tests for, the 
success of panchayati raj. How far it made 
better use of the officials and resources 
placed at its disposal, whether it was able 
to mobilise idle resources, promote nation¬ 
al priorities and disperse initiative; how 
far it was able to ensure social justice, and 
create a better understanding of demo¬ 
cracy among the people. Shn Dey said it 
was a remarkable thing that within a year 
and a half the whole country had accepted 
the programme of panchayati raj without 
reservation. 

* # X 

NEHRU DEPLORES FOREIGN 
INTERVENTION IN CUBA 

In a statement on Cuba in the Lok 
Sabha on April 18, the Prime Minister 
said it was difficult to conceive that the 
invasion of the island by air and sea could 
take place without the acquiscencc and 
perhaps the help of authorities on the 
American mainland. 

While he accepted President Kennedy’s 
statement that no Americans were taking 
part in the operation in Cuba, Shri Nehni 
said the people who landed there were 
coming from the American mainland, may 
be from the United Slates or some other 
territory. This raised the difficult ques¬ 
tion of what is intervention. One may not 
go oneself but may encourage others to go. 

Shri Nehru described this as a bad pre¬ 
cedent because in other cases elsewhere 
this may be utilised in a particular way. 
This unfortunate development, ho said, had 
not only created all this turmoil and civil 
war in Cuba but rather bedevilled other 
international questions under discussion. 

The Prime Minister said there should 
be no outside inteniention and the neonle 
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of Cuba themselves should decide what 
Government they want. So far as India is 
concerned, he said, we want the Govoin- 
ment of Dr. Castro lesulting lioin the 
Revolution to function. We synipalhibe 
with it and we do not want the people oi 
Cuba to destroy themselves in a civil wai. 
According to icpoits, said Shu Nehiu, Iheie 
had been no laige-scale adhesion oi the 
local people to the invading forces. 

/ y 

TAXATION POLICY 

Winding up the discussion on the Fin¬ 
ance Bill in the Lok Sabha on Apiil 
Shri Moiaiji Dcsai defended the taxation 
policy of the Government and said it vas 
in line with the indications given in thf 
diait Thud Plan A beginning had been 
made with tightening the expense accounts 
of companies Peisonal taxation had been 
increased by proposing higher lates toi 
uppei slabs What was now being done, he 
said, was not the only thing At eveiy 
suitable oppoitunity, all sources of taxa¬ 
tion would be tapped whethei diiect oi in¬ 
direct to fulfil the Plan. 

The indiiect taxes piopo^cd in the 
budget, Shu Desai said wcie not uuh as 
aflected the veiy pool ptople A bulk oi 
them fell only on those who could alloid 
them 

The Finance Ministei said it would hi 
his cndeavoui to see il steps coulu I a 
taken to piovent a use in piioc-> pul bt 
foie 01 soon aliei the pie'cntation ol tlij 
budget The community too could help o 
this by oigaiiising co-opei.itive doies and 
by lefusing to buy fiom shops which rais¬ 
ed prices. 

It had been Govcnmeiit's aim to pit- 
vent any monopolies Shu Desai said theio 
weie uch people no doubt but the> wcne 
being taxed. He did not accept the vie\v 
that direct taxes in India weic the highest 
in the world. 

Shri Desai also announced fiesh con 
cessions in excise duties on a number ol 
Items. Commodities foi which concessions 
have been given include iiileuoi cofieo, 
newsprint, poweilooms, manulaciviing ooi- 
ton, rayon oi silk iabucs, fabiics pioducid 
on automatic looms, glass and china-w ik. 
percelain, copper and copper alloys and 
wooUen yam. 

« » « 
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FACTS AND STATISTICS 

Itlona/ite Deposits: Countiy's nuclear 
powti piogtamme is pntpuied to be based 
ultimately on thuiiurn oi which tlieie is 
abundant tupp'v m the Mona/ilc sands 
available in India. Accoiding to present 
knowledge Iheoe m ' la/ite deposits arc the 
largest in the woild. 

Export of Isotopes: iiidi.i leceiitly ex- 
poiied two coil .igniuitits of ladio-active 
isotopes to Tn.iilai (1 LiKiuines have been 
lectived man .iap^n md <i numoer of 
othci loutiltu 1 loi supply oi isotopes. Ar- 
langetrinl, an Lc n., ui.uiv. to e^jport 
them, once tiicic aiC him oidcis 

Wai,e Boards: Tlu (hv»inmeit of 
liid a pi 'jiose to sit uu \e Boaius lor 
Cofiei and lubbei plantations sbotliy The 
quesiioii il loiiititulin" Viage Boaids lor 
othei indUotms i ai vl i Loiisukiation 

Natie”il Aitlihcs 'i .cnal: The Cov¬ 
et timent ot 111 Im is i I , Nepal m 

estaPhshing Na k * d \iihn s 'ncluling a 
libiaty oi olu Sale ki it inanu ciipts 

Kursooag Itiilic ./nation: It has been 
dtcidiu to i labl c IioUio station at 
kill jCoi g ill sciuii 1 .'in aiid Darjeel¬ 
ing aiea'- Ihc bl it on is expotnd to be 
bioii,hl into Aivic dunn; the luiicnt 
liiiancn.l ycai 

Tiactoi Maiiuiaiiuie: Is»o hundred 
and loiiv'*'c tiacu IS im\«. been niaimlac- 
tuied ai ill' CoAipuii Oidnanie Faciory 
up to the cna oi tne he. iiioiuh The sale 
piues ol thvsc liamis iaitv,t.d between 
Rs 3tl,000 and lis 1 d't lakhs rhiH* were 
ll'i to 30 pel uiit lonei than the i>iices of 
equivalent impelled Liactois hithcito in 
use The cost o^ piodiiciion Wis below the 
sale puces. 

Pig lion: GuveiiinitMi nave sanctioned 
B .schemts to step up pu non pioduction 
in the piivale ,vttoi tlnough medium siz¬ 
ed platils Thtsi. silif'inCi waen imple¬ 
mented would pioduic .Ji)i),tit)J tons oi pig 
iron. 

N.itioiial Cadet Corns: i.oveuimcnt 
pioposi. to iniieaa' me s iinglh of the 
National C Ui Coips im me ikm acade- 
nnc ytai LtiU P.adc->ii a'ld i uujab Gov- 
tininenls have doubled then imgct loi 
NCC Rilles Keiala is aiiuthei Stale where 
the target lor NCC Uiiles have been ex 
ceeded. 
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Family Planning: Ten family Planning 
Centios aic piopo. d to be opined by Ih^' 
Punjab Gineinmtnt din Mg l'>bl ( ^ 

Translation of Ajurvcdit. Literature 
The Goveinmenl p opo o to t tiidati 
ancient Ayuivedio liteiirluie in Li glioh 
and Hindi Foi the pifs>,nt it is piopisid 
to publish tiansi duns ol two class d 
aroiks Ashtangi Haiidava and e>iishiu 
Samliita The woik is l xeted to t ik 
eight months 

Educational Progress: I mi tun I tl^l- 
neeimg Collegia and 24 Poistt^n ucs \ i t 
opened m the counlij duiint, IKilbi 

The expected cniolmcni nos * on il 
gills at the pninaiy tniddli tiid ci ml i, 
stages of education duiing ]'/( ’ (1 into - 
out the countij has been c ' i an-d d 
little ovei 130 lakhs 

Girls' Hostels G ) cini K 11 huv*. |) 
pioved the consUuciiop if 41 Is lujIiK 
thioughout the couiitiy nnoh mi, an i \- 
penduuie of Rs 21 lal h Of ihi se '> wil' 
be located in Utki Pi idi h 4 each in 
Assam, Gujiiat Madias Oiis^a ann Pun 
iab, 3 each in Bihai Kuala Mihai i ht a 
and Mysoie 2 each in Andhta Piadish an 1 
Madhya Piadcsh and 1 each in Rap tlun 
and Kashmii 

Blood Donition. A volunlai'v ni(\c 
ment f( i tht dona ion of b'oi d to the bind 
bank would bt. Inn dud by Gmunment 
shoitly Thi is btii g done Icuuisi no tne 
IS coming foiwaid to dond it lici 1 u 
have becii instances w hi a c m i a ta hi i 
or a daugntei was unwillin to clonal 
blood to mcmbeis of the family Govun- 
tnent is faced with a situation in whuh 
the demand foi blood h is men as^^d m 
new of the avdilabilitv of ualci sui;'i il 
facilities 

Small Hydro-Electric Stations: Mo i 
than Rs 1 5 cir as h i\c bun pun ded 
tentatively in the Thud Plan fii s'tfin 
up about 100 small hydioelediu ,i Is in 
the fai-flung areas of «'ome ol tht Stilt 
and Union tenitoiies The s hemes and 
their location aie now undei iniexig tion 
by the various Stale GoveinmenS 

Sleeper Coaches- Slccpu i aches h vl 
been piovided on 2fi p«iis of tiaius on 11* 
Broad Gauge and 8 pans of ti ims on ^h' 
metre gauge The fadlily is expected to 
be introduced m the lem lining tiaiiis in 
about a month’s time* 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

[( I nil iiii 1 J) m plie 5fi1) 
ways Wnen theie wcie no more nails, he 
lan tiiumphaiitly to his father who duly 
leniaiktd Iheic aie no more nails, i 
agui, out what about the holes ’ 

One day in July 1957, the monaich gavt‘ 
his son ctii unusual picsent by making nim 
hen to the thione I’heie was quite an 
upheaval foi nevu befou. had th”* iutuiv. 
1 ing been appointed dui mg his piedeces- 
soi s hit time Accoidmg to tiadn on the 
ulemas mud nuel to desgnatc the h^ii 
Mohanied V deuded by dtciee who wa> to 
succeed him 

Htfoie acceding to Ihr thiunc, this up- 
to-date pi met, bccam* commande-in chut 
bvCaust lit iiAtd lo wta* unifoin an i 
alight m iht luyal -.i dcii m a heluoptc 
Ill Ph) cany n the yeai tumble was 
blew mg ill the Rii wntie Salem Anie/- 
/lain. an up lo-dalc liimb'e makei with a 
tade toi Ja// and An mean cigaiiltes, 
was eagtily expected Finally when 
soltnm w linings moved inadequate lo 
pussivc niiasiacs had to be lakin MouLy 
IIa->san vton his sj ui * 

VV tn the death ol Mohami itd V th- 
stage js set loi big changes m Moiocio 
Fiitd by nid'ni corutpt on* .ind bad td 
by 111 I It Li la Aitha the ioiing king is 
li’ ely to ni i\e a bid to bitak with ftudal- 
istic conditions Howcvci lo siunnsc tn 
lilt sum ill i Ih s lhat h mean to altei 
evciylhing is doubtless fOing to > fai 


Iht tumble with inosl people is tint 
iMcv I'link \ I'l then ioi)c> oi fciij ci 
\*isht„ lalhti thaii with Ihtii minds 

—Walter Duranty 

X * 

Wc tmd to ‘,fl m this life what we 
ically w mt not winl we think wo want, 
not \ 11 \\( siy \i wain bu what we 
ically want - Dr. Norman Vincent Pcalc 

Tk Ik ^ 

Nev '1 asciibe to an onponen^^ motives 

mcanei thin youi own - Barrie 

* » * 

The best cuie foi woiiy, depression, 

melancholy, blooding is to go deliberately 
foith and tiy to lift with one’s sympathy 
the gloom ot somebody else 

—Arnold Bennett 




SI£RBA LEONE ACHIEVES 
INDEPENDENCE 

On April 27,1961, Sierra Leone became 
the third ol the United Kingdom's West 
African territories to achieve mdepcndence 
dui'mg the past lour years. 

Ghana was the first, in 1957, and the 
Fedeiation of Nigeria lollowed in October 
1960. This year has come the turn of a 
country with a histoiy unique among Bri¬ 
tain’s dependencies. Sierra Leone consists 
of a Colony and a Protectorate whose con¬ 
nections with Biitain are of quite ditterent 
origins. The Colony was established by 
British philanthropists as a home for freed 
slaves as early as 1787; the Protectorate 
over the hinterland was not declared until 
more than a century later. 

Sierra Leone covers 27,925 square miles 
and has 210 miles of sea coast. As the 
base of the forested hills ol the Sierra 
Leone peninsula is Freetown, the capital, 
which has a population of over 100,000 and 
possesses one of the finest natural harbours 
111 the world. 

This city—-with its famous college of 
Fourah Bay, associated with Britain’s Dur¬ 
ham University—IS not only the seat of 
Government, but also the foremost trade 
and cultural centre in Sierra Leone, long 
the home of one of the most advanced 
commimities in West Africa. 

The Protectorate area of the new 
nation comprises three Provinces and 
covers 27,669 square miles. It is laced by 
a network of rivers and streams, and 
ranges from flat, low-lymg country with 
extensive mangrove swamps, to an upland 
plateau of some 1,500 feet; near the Gui¬ 
nea border, Bintimani peak and the sum¬ 
mits of the Tingi Range rise to over 6,000 
feet. 

In the South-West Province the rivers 
and inlets are lined with coconut palms. In 
the past the main crop has been piassava-— 
a fibre extracted from raffia palm which is 
used for brooms and brushes—but the 
cultivation of rice is being encouraged by 
the Govenunem. The climate is humid, 
and over the whole of the pliqns the rain¬ 


fall m Sierra Leone averages 100 inches a 
year. 

The Noithern Province is a country of 
gieat variety and many difierent peoples, 
in the hills to the east, round the historic 
city of Kabala, nomad herdsmen tend 
heids of dwarf cattle, the only breed that 
can withstand the uisease spread by the 
ever-piesent tsetse fly. in the north-west 
are tidal swamps, and further, south the 
iron ore deposits of Marampa. 

The South-East Province is the richest 
of the three, possessing a suitable climate 
for coffee anu cocoa cultivation, and the 
extensive diamond deposits. 

There are approximately 2,260,000 peo¬ 
ple m Sierra Leone, the Creoles, descend¬ 
ants of freed slaves, live mainly m the 
Colony area, and there are many different 
tubes in the inteuor. Most of the people 
glow then own food-ricc, palm oil, cas¬ 
sava, millet, maize, sweet potatoes, yams, 
bananas and plantains, chillies etc. 

A stumblmg block to the Government's 
plans to develop processing industries is a 
shortage of natural fuel. There is, how¬ 
ever, scope foi hydro-electnc development, 
and between 1950 and 1958 available power 
rose from 5.93 million to 21.09 million kilo¬ 
watts. 

Communications on land are made 
difficult by densely wooded or swampy ter¬ 
rain, but there are almost 3,000 miles of 
roads, and a railway connects Freetown 
with several of the inland centres. 

Following are some important events 
in the history of Siena Leone: 

1562 Arrival of Sir John Howkins, prob¬ 
ably the first Englishman to visit 
the country. 

1787 Following a decision to create a 
home for freed, destitute slaves, 
Granville Sharpe, a leader of the 
slavery-abolition movement, sent out 
settlers who founded Freetown. 

1799 The Sierra Leone Company granted 
a Royal Charter; Freetown constitut¬ 
ed a corporation, with mayor and 
aldermen. 
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1807 The United Kingdom Parliament 
made the slave trade illegal. 

1,808 Sierra Leone made a Crown Colonyj 
The Governor took over the adminis¬ 
tration with a coimcil of Advisers. 
1811 First unofficial member appointed to 
Advisory Council. 

1827 The Cnurch Missionary Society 
Founded the college at iourah Bay. 

1863 The Council ot Advisers was icoiga- 
nised as a Legislative Council, and 
an Executive Council was appointed. 
1876 Fourah Bay College affiliated to Dur¬ 
ban Umversity. 

1896 Siena Leone became a British Domi- 
mon. 

1923 Non-official membciship ol the Legis¬ 
lative Council was inci eased. 

1924 New constitution, extending the 
jurisdiction ol both Legislative and 
Executive Councils to the Piotecloi- 
ate: first elections held. 

1943 Two African unofficial members ap¬ 
pointed to Executive Council. 

1951 New Constitution promulgated, by 
which the non-official membeis got 
the majority m the Legislative Coun- 
ciL 

1953 Six African ministers appointed. 

1956 Legislative Council redesignated 
House ol Representatives; franchise 
extended. 

1953 Further constitutional advances. 

1960 Constitutional conference discussed 
the date for independence in Lon¬ 
don. 

1961 Sierra Leone achieves freedom. 

* « * 

MEETING OF DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE GROUP 
Aid to underdeveloped countries was 
the theme of the international discussions 
which started in London on Marcu 27, 
1961, between representatives of Belgium, 
Clanada, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Prance, Italy, Japan, the Netheilands, the 
[Jnited Kingdom, and the United States. 

Representatives of these countries met 
IS members of the Development Assistance 
jroup (DAG), which was set up in Janu- 
uy 1960 as an informal body for consulta- 
;ion between notions providing aid to 
mderdeveloped countries. 

Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
iftr. I^wyn Uoyd, presided at the open¬ 


ing session, at which the British delegation 
explained the United Kingdom aid pro¬ 
gramme and policies. Other members of 
the group also gave accounts of recent 
developments in their aid programmes. 

The fourth meetmg ot the Develop¬ 
ment Assistance Group (DAG) concluaed 
Its discussions on March with a com- 
mumquc contaimng a resolution on “the 
common aid effort . 

The communique said that DAG, cons¬ 
cious ol tne aspirations or the less-develop¬ 
ed countries, and convinced of the need to 
help them by increasmg econonuc, finan¬ 
cial, and tecnnical assistance, had agreed 
to r:ecommend to the members that they 
make it their common aim to expand the 
volume ol aid to the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries and to improve its eitectiveness. 

The resolution stressed that the aid 
should be provided on as assured and con- 
tmumg a basis as possible, and agreed also 
to recommend that a study be made of the 
principles on which the governments might 
equitably determine their respective con¬ 
tribution to the common aid eliort. 

The meetmg also adopted a resolution 
on strengthening DAG which recognized 
the urgency of improvmg eflurts to assist 
the less-developed countries, and agreed to 
request the United States delegation to 
nominate a chaiimaii who would continue 
to serve as chairman ol the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC)—which will 
be the new name for DAG wher the Orga¬ 
nization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development comes into being. 

This resolution also agreed to request 
the French delegation to nominate a vice- 
chairman on the same terms, and agreed 
that the chairman shall work closely with 
the secretary-general ol the Orgamzation 
for European Economic Co-operation, have 
his office in Pans, and be available to 
devote substantially full time to the work 
of DAG, and later of DAC. 

The London meeting is seed as mark¬ 
ing the begmning of a new chapter in tibe 
work of co-ordinating and stimulating aid 
to the imderdeveloped countries, allliough, 
of course, no immediate dramatic resiSts 
are to be looked for. 

At the invitation of the Government 
of Japan, the fifth meeting of DAG wiU be 
held in Tokyo in July, IMl. 

ft • ft 
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AMA DABLAM CUMBED 

Four members of Sir Edmund Hillary’s 
scientific expedition based near the Ever¬ 
est foot climbed the 22,300-foot-high Ama 
Dablam, according to a message received 
in Kathmandu on March 19, 1961. The 
date of the climb was not mentioned. Sir* 
Edmund was not among the successful 
climbers. The peak is considered as one 
of the most difficult mountains. 

The message said Sherpa Girma Dorji 
broke his leg after a fall while the team 
was descending. He was flown to Kath¬ 
mandu for treatment. 

The names of the successful climbers 
are: Dr. Michal Ward of Britain (leader), 
American Barry Bishop, New Zealand’s 
Mike Gill and Wally Romanes. 

A British expedition in 1959 lost two 
of its climbers, Mr. M. G. Harris and Mr. 
G. J. Fraser in their unsuccessful bid to 
climb the peak. 

The Nepal Government took exception 
to the climbers’ violating the Nepalese 
(government rules which forbid attempts 
on any Himalayan peak without prior 
permission. The Government, according 
to a spokesman, liked to make the punish¬ 
ment "exemplary because such attempts 
could land Nepal in trouble with its north¬ 
ern neighbour for peaks lying just on the 
border.” The Government, he said, also 
objected to the publicity eiven to the climb 
without it being informed first. 

Sir Fidmund Hillary arrived at Kath¬ 
mandu on March 22 from his expedition’s 
caran on the Everest to personally answer 
the charge levelled bv the Nepalese Foreign 
Office that his colleagues had climbed Ama 
Dablam without permission. He met the 
Foreign Minister Dr. Giri next day. 

Sir Htllarv submitted a written expla¬ 
nation and tendered his personal apology 
for the lapse of violating mountaineering 
rules. On March 30. after ten days of con¬ 
sideration of his anoloev, the Nepalese 
Government fined Sir Hillary Rs. 2,500 for 
unauthorised climbing of the mountain 
peak. He was also given clearance for hiS 
Makalu expedition to bo undertaken in 
June this year. 

# * * 

MANNED SFACIESHIP LANDED SAFELY 
IN RUSSIA 

first satellite space ship 


(571) 

"Vostok” (the East) with man on board 
was plarad in a round-the-earth orbit in 
the Soviet Union on April 12, 1961 and 
after carrying out successfuUy the planned 
studies and ^e flight programme, the space 
ship landed safely in the pre-arranged 
area of the Soviet Union. 

The pilot space navigator of the satel¬ 
lite space ship “Vostok” was a citizen of 
the USSR, Flight Major Yuri Alexeyevich 
Gagarin. 

The launching of the multi-stage space 
rocket was successful and after attaining 
the first escape velocity and the separation 
of the last stage of the carrier-rocket the 
space ship went into free flight on an orbit 
around the earth. 

According to preliminary -data, the 
period of the revolution of the satellite 
space ship around the earth was 89.1 
minutes. The minimum distance from the 
earth (at perigee) was 175 kilometres and 
the maximum (at apogee) was 302 kilo¬ 
metres, the angle of inclination of the orbit 
plane to the equator was 65 degrees 4 
minutes. 

The space ship with the navigator 
weighed 4,725 kilograms, excluding the 
weight of the final stage of the carrier- 
rocket. 

Bilateral radio communications were 
established and were maintained with 
space navigator Gagarin. The frequency 
of the short wave transmittcra on board 
were 9.019 megaherz and 20.00C megaherz 
and in the ultra short wave range 143.625 
megaherz. The condition of the navigator 
in flight was observed by means of radio 
telemetric and television systems. 

Space navigator Gagarin stood satisfac¬ 
torily the placing of the satellite ship 
“Vostok’ into orbit and felt well. Tha 
systems ensuring the necessary vital condi¬ 
tions in the cabin of the satellite space ship 
functioned normally. At 9 hours 22 
minutes Moscow Time space navigator 
Major Gagarin, while over South America, 
retorted: "Flight is proceeding normally, 
I feel well”. 

Again at 10 houi's 15 minutes Moscow 
Time space navigator Major Gagarin flying 
over Africa reported from board of the 
“Vostok”: "Flight is normal. I withstand 
weU state of weightlessness”. 



ECAFE ANNUAL SESSION 

Inaugurating the 17th annual session 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE) in New Delhi on 
March 8, 1961, the President of India, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, said that India had 
decided to participate in the international 
enterprise to develop the Mekong River 
Valley and help bring prosperity to four 
countries in South-East Asia—Laos, Thai¬ 
land, Cambodia and South Viet Nam. 

The Indian Minister for Commerce and 
lead'»r of the Indian delegation, Mr. Nitya- 
nand Kanungo, was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the session. Mr. Manuel Lim 
(Philippines) and Mr. Moikarto Notowi- 
^gdo (Indonesia) were elected Vice-Chair¬ 
men. 

Twenty-four member-countries and 
four associate-members of the organization 
sent delegations. Eleven other countncs 
participated in a consultative capacity and 
a large number of specialized agencies of 
United Nations and intergovernmental and 
non-govemmental organizations sent Ob¬ 
servers. 

In his inaugural address. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad called for efforts to develop fully 
the inter-change of goods and services 
among the countries of Asia and said that, 
in the past, trade within the region had 
not been large for various historical reai 
sons, and political and ideological differ¬ 
ences in the present day made regional 
integration difficult. 

The question of Laotion representation 
at the ECAFE session provided a brief 
interlude of ^litical controversy at the in¬ 
augural meeting. 

As the delegates completed the elec¬ 
tion of the Chairman and the two Vice- 
Chairmen and proceeded to adopt the 
agenda, the Deputy Minister in the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and leader of 
the USSR delegation. Mr. G. M. Poush- 
1^, stated that “the group of persons” pre- 
MDt at tile session* on behalf of Laos could 
not represent that country. 

Chairttiah, Mr. Nityanahd Kanun¬ 


go, intervened to rule out ."political recri¬ 
minations” and referred the question of 
Laotian representation to the Credentials 
Committee for examination and report to 
the plenary session. 

The inaugural meeting also heard two 
statements on the economic situation in 
the Asian region by Mr. Phillippe De Sey- 
nes, U,N. Under-Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs, and U Nyun, Executive 
Secretary of ECAFE. 

Mr. De Seynes pointed out that the 
intra-regional trade of the ECAFE coun¬ 
tries seemed to be falling. The main cause 
for concern in the situation was that the 
decline perhaps reflected a lag in produc¬ 
tion and purchasing power. He said that 
in an effort to close the gap no removal of 
tariff protections “should be attempted nor 
ineffective industries established. 

The Executive Secretaiy, U N3mn, re¬ 
ported to the session that the year 1960 
had recorded some improvement for the 
region, but the rate of progress was not as 
high as in 1959. Agricultural and indus¬ 
trial production had increased and export 
earnings were higher, but as a whole “the 
year ended worse than it began.” 

During the four-day debate on the 
Survey—from March 8 to 11—Asian coun¬ 
tries expressed the common desire for 
regional economic cooperation. 

At the end of a four-hour debate on 
March 13, the Commission adopted the re¬ 
port of its Committee on Trade, which, 
among other things requested the ECAFE 
Secretariat to keep the European Common 
Market, the European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion and the Latin American Common 
Market tinder “continuous study.” 

The report reviewed trade trends and 
policies in the ECAFE region and suggest¬ 
ed that the industrial countries should take 
measures to help the countries of Asia to 
increase their exports. 

On March 14, the ECAFE session un¬ 
animously adopted a resolution sponsored 
by 13 countries calling for a high-level 
meeting |o review the progress so jhff 
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In implementing the Asian highway pro¬ 
ject of ECAFE and to mobilize financial 
and technical resources for its completion. 

The same day (March 14) the ECAFE 
session adopted the report of the Commit¬ 
tee on industry and natural resources. The 
report said that the ECAFE region had 
taken important steps along the road of 
industrial development during 1960 and 
could, through regional co-operation, im¬ 
prove production, expand limited markets 
and make fuller use of available resources. 

On March 16, the ECAFE session urg¬ 
ed the member-countries to take full ad¬ 
vantage of community development as an 
instrument of promoting economic and 
social progress and to promote land re¬ 
forms and the co-operative movement. A 
resolution to this effect was adopted un¬ 
animously after a discussion in which seve¬ 
ral speakers stressed that in an agricultur¬ 
al economy like that Asia community deve¬ 
lopment could play a large part in promot¬ 
ing economic progress. 

Later, on March 16 the Commission 
discussed the activities of ECAFE in the 
field of water resources development, with 
the Mekong River Valley Project figuring 
prominently. 

A suggestion by the Executive Secre¬ 
tary, U. Nyun, that high-ranking economic 
and social planners of Asian countries 
should meet in a Working Group in 1962 
to explore the .scope of regional economic 
co-operation was adopted by the ECAFE 
session on March 17. 

At its sitting on March 18, ECAFE 
endorsed the decision of its parent body-y- 
the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC)—to decentralize economic and 
social work and strengthen the Regional 
Commissions. 

With the adoption of this resolution, 
the 17th session of ECAFE concluded consi¬ 
deration of all its substantive agenda items. 

ECAFE concluded its 13-day session 
on March 20 after adopting its report to 
the Economic and Social Council. 

It was decided that the next ECAFE 
session (1962) would be held in Tokyo. An 
invitation from the Philippines to hold the 
1963 meeting in that country was also 
accepted 

« « * 

INDIA’S FIRST AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

the former British aircraft-carrier 
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Hercules, which was originally launched 
in 1945 and has now been refitted as the 
new fiagship of the Indian Navy, was com¬ 
missioned and renamed Vlkrant at a cere¬ 
mony in Belfast, Northern Ireland, on 
March 4, 1961. The ceremony took place 
at the ^Ifast shipyards of the builders, 
Harland anil Wolff. 

The Vikrant was commissioned by her 
new master, Capt. P. S. Mahindroo, in the 
presence of the Indian High Commissioner, 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit; Britain’s 
Fourth Sea Lord, Vice-Admiral John M. 
Villiers; and the Civil Lord of the Admir¬ 
alty, Mr. C. I. Orr-Ewing, M.P. The ship 
was handed over on behalf of the British 
Government by the Civil Lord of Britain’s 
Admiralty. 

Mrs. Pandit gave an address in reply 
to a speech by Vice-Admiral Villi^^rs; then 
there was an invocation in Sanskrit to 
Varuna by the Naval Adviser to the Indian 
High Commissioner in London, Capt. J. D. 
Mo(ly. 

The simple commissioning ceremony 
included the raising of the Indian Naval 
Ensign and the Indian National Flag over 
the ship, followed by the playing of the 
national anthems of India and Britain. 

Aircraft of 300 Squadron, which were 
being trained in England before being post¬ 
ed to the carrier, flew past in salute. 

The Vikrant, first aircraft carrier of 
the Indian Navy, has a displacement of 
19,550 tons when fully loaded. She is 700- 
foot long, 128 feet wide at its broatlest 
point, and will have a peacetime compli¬ 
ment of 1300 officers and men. 

As the Hercules in wartime, she was 
laid down at the shipyards of Hcrland and 
Wolff in October 1943, and launched just 
two years later. Work on her was sus¬ 
pended in May the following year, and re¬ 
sumed in April 1957, when she was pur¬ 
chased by the Indian Government. 

Since then the ship has undergone a 
complete refit and modernisation by a 
well-known ship-building firm at Belfast. 
On the operational side, she is being fitted 
out with the angled deck, catapult landing 
gear, mirror sights etc. In so far as habit¬ 
ability and comfort are concerned she is 
being fitted out to the latest concept of 
furnishing, lighting and the provision of 
space and labour-saving devices. Both 
operationally and from the aspect of living 
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conditions she will be the pride of the 
Indian Fleet. 

Her most important armament will be 
the aircraft she will carry. As an initial 
outfit, she is equipped with a squadron of 
Seahawks, fighter-bomber aircraft, and a 
squadron of Brcguct Alize, reconnaissance 
and anti-submarine aircraft. 

After carrying out various trials to 
prove her machinery and equipment, the 
VIKRANT will sail for the Mediterranean, 
having embarked her squadrons, in July. 
On arrival at malta she will carry out an 
intensive work-up programme with Units 
of the Mediterranean Fleet based on that 
port. On completion of this programme, 
at the end of which she should be a fully 
operational unit, she will sail for India to 
join the Indian Fleet. She is expected to 

arrive in India in September this year. 

* * » 

INDO-FAK CULTURAL CONFERENCE 

Inaugurating a three-day Indo-Pakis- 
tan Cultural Conference in New Delhi on 
March 30, the Prime Minister, Shri Nehru, 
said that the problems and controversies 
between India and Pakistan were caused 
by the strange work of history. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance to 
adopt an indirect approach to a solution of 
those problems. Our closeness to each 
other and almost our identity in many 
ways—our background history, language, 
geography and cultural and other bonds— 
were basic factors, which could not be 
wiped out by merely getting angry or our 
shouting “t each other. The Indo-Pakis- 
tan Cultural Conference, he said, could not 
solve all our problems but it could help in 
creating a friendly atmosphere. He would 
therefore call upon the writers and other 
people in the cultural field to give the 
right lead even if politicians behaved or 
misbehaved. 

The Prime Minister suggested four 
ways of approaching their deliberations. 
One was the aspect of creating the right 
atmosphere. The second was that they had 
to keep in mind that the controversies and 
problems between their countries had to 
te settled for the good of both, however, 
long it might take. The third point to be 
kept in mind was that they should agree 
that every problem should be settled in a 
peaceful way. And fourthly, both coun- 
mes should try to create an atmosphere of 
!mendlines8. 


Over 40 delegates from Pakistan in 
eluding writers, Qpets, historians, painten 
artists, professors and research scholars at 
tendeci the Conference. 

Addressing the concluding function o 
the Conference, the Vice-President, Dr 
Radhakrishnan said true artists break witl 
the past and build for the future. India 
he said, was attempting to build a work 
without barriers or frontiers where there 
would be no distinctions of caste or creed 
race or religion. Both India and Pakistan 
he went on, were seeking the same goal; 
and their ultimate aspirations were fidelity 
to civilisation, dignity and fraternity. 

* * * 

JALLIANWALA BAGH MEMORIAL 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
unveiled on April 13, the Martyrs Memoria! 
at Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar. Namec 
the “Flame of Liberty”, the Memorial 
stands at the site where, 42 yearn ago, or 
the 13th of April, Briti.sh troops undei 
General Dyer fired nearly 1,700 rounds or 
a crowd assemyed there for a public 
meeting. In the firing, 379 people were 
officially reported killed and 1,200 injured 
The main memorial is a 45-foot high pylor 
carved out of red sandstone and granite 
In the Bagh .379 Cyprus trees have beer 
planted in memory of thoi?e killed. The 
old Martyrs Well, into which several peo¬ 
ple fell while trying to escape from the 
bullets, as w'ell as bullet holes on the wallf 
surrounding the place have been preserv¬ 
ed. 

Inviting the President to unveil the 
new memorial, the Prime Minister Shr; 
Nehru, who is Chairman of the Jallianwak 
Bagh Memoi’ial Committee, said it remind¬ 
ed the people of the basic necessities oi 
unity and emotional integration anc 
maintenanije of freedom. He said if thej 
kept this ideal before them and subordi¬ 
nated all their selfish interests to nationa] 
unity, no foreign power could cast an evil 
eye on India. 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, ir 
his speech said for the maintenance o: 
freedom and the future of the nation al 
communities should maintain unity. The 
President sai^ the memorial should conti 
nue to inspire the nation to higher sacrifl 
ces for economic emanicipation now tha 
political freedom -had been achieved^ ‘ 




HOCKEY 

Gold Cup Hockey Tournament 

Madras Engineering Gioup, of Banga¬ 
lore, won the Bombay Gold Uup Hockey 
tournament final at the B.P,H.A. Stadium, 
Bombay, on April 16, defeating the IHF 
Piesident’s XI by two goals to nil in their 
third meetmg. They had won the Aga 
Khan Tournament in 1957. 

Aga Khan Hockey Tournament 

President’s Eleven took a generous slice 
oi clever, controlled hockey, mixed it with 
a noggin of speed and garnished the result 
with a sprinkling of opportunism to score 
a mciitonous victoiy ovei a much-impiov- 
cd, lighting Madras outfit in the leplayed 
final of the 66-yedi-old Aga Khan Hockey 
Tournament at the flood-ht stadium ol the 
Bombay Provincial Hockey Association on 
April’23. The first meeting between these 
two teams on Apiil ended in a goalless 
draw. 

Beighton Cup 

Cent) dl Railway won the Beighton Cup 
final defijtmg Punjab Police by two goals 
to one at Calcutta on May 9 

The Railway led 1-0 at the mteival 
and aftei lull time the scoies weic one-all. 
It was during the extra time that the 
Railway scoied the winner. 

El man scoied both the goals *^or the 
Railway while Daishan found the Punjab 
Police goal. 

TENNIS 

Australia-lndia Test Series 

Third Test: Australia won the lubber 
in the current -senes by two-nil at Madras 
when they beat India by thiee matehes to 
two in the third and final terinis Test on 
the hardcourts of the Corporation Stadiuta 
on Apiil 17. 

The visitors had already won the 
second Test at Delhi while the first at 
Calcutta had ended in a draw owing to 
fading light. 

Playing remorseless, power tennis, 
national champion Ramanathan Knshnan, 
put IndU, ?du) Wirt trailing l-2i 


terms when he swept Fred StoUe off his 
feet m straight sets in 57 minutes at 6-2, 
6-2, 6-2, m the first match of the reverse 
singles. But young Mukherjee, good only 
m patches, lost the last key match to 
Robert Hewitt in straight sets, enabling 
Australia to clinch the issue. Hewitt won 
6-3, 6-3, 8-6. 

Eastern Zone Davis Cup 

True to expectations, India recorded a 
convincing 4-1 victory over Japan in the 
Eastern Zone Davis Cup hnal at the Delhi 
Gymkhana Club courts on May 8. 

This was ior the third time that India 
triumphed over Japan, having beaten them 
m 1956 and 1959. 

Leading 2-1 at close of play on May 7, 
national champion R. Knshnan whipped 
the Japanese ace, Atsushi Miyagi, in 
sliaight sets 6-4, 6-1, 6-4 in the first singles 
encounter of +he day to clinch the winning 
3-1 lead for his countiy. Thereafter, 
Akhtar Ah, who took the place of Jaideep 
Mukherjea in the last singles against 
Osamu Ishiguro, justified h.s substitution 
by prevailing over Japan’s second-ranked 
star after a two-hour struggle. Akntar 
won 4-6, 6-4, 6-0, 2-6, 6-4 m a game of fluc¬ 
tuating fortunes. 

India have thus qualified to meet the 
winners of the American zone in the Inter- 
Zone Davis Cup. 

As usual, the Indian ace took time to 
warm up. But once he f ot into the strides, 
there was no stopping Knshnan. He 
relentlessly employed all potent weapons 
m his rich repertoire of strokes—sliced 
underhand volleys, well-angled deep 
dnves, delectable passing shots on both 
the flanks and those adroit net-drops. His 
magic touch was a delight to behold. It 
was Krishnan at his best. 

BBmGE 

World Bridge Championship 

Italy won the World bridge champion¬ 
ship when the final round matches conclud¬ 
ed at Buenos Aires on April 23, scoring 119 
points. The United States were second. 
Scores: Italy 882; the U.S. 263, 
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France took the third place by defeat¬ 
ing Argentina 387-339 It was the fourth 
time that Italy won the world title. 

BOXING 

World Light-weight Boxmg Title 

Americas Joe Blown letamed his 
woild lightweight boxing title when he 
outpomted Dave Cbaiuiey, the Biitish, 
Emopean and Biitish Empire Champion 
at hail’s Couit at London on April 18. 

Dropping his defence and taking 
Blown s stinging punches Cbaiuley vainly 
tiled to place the K.O. Bunch, he shooh 
the champion on several occasions, but the 
nng-ciatty veteran moved out of trouble 
and contmued to build up points with 
blovis that found tbeii maik to give him an 
undisputed victory. 

BECOBDS 
World Track Becord 

Basic Heatlcy, the British holder of the 
international cioss-countiy title, set a world 
track record for lu miles at Hurlingham 
at London on April 15. 

Kunning in the Amateur Athletics 
Association championship, he clocked 47 
minutes 47 seconds. The previous lecoid 
was 48 mins 12 secs by Emil Zatopek, of 
Czechoslovakia, in 1951 
World Featherweight Becord 

Chen Ching-kai, 25-ycar-old Chmese 
weightliftei, set a world ieathei weight 
record for the jeik with a lift of 148 5 Kgs 
in the national championships at Taiyuan 
on May 8 

World 100-yard Becord Equalled 

Dennis Johnson, Jamaica s piston¬ 
legged spnntei, tied the world record m 
the 100-yard dash for the fourth time this 
season, when he won the event m 93 
seconds during an aU-comeis meet in Cali¬ 
fornia on May 5. 

Johnson, who had been the only 
splinter to match that time on thiee oc¬ 
casions. sprinted home a good two yard 
ahead of Willie White, of the Santa Clara 
youth village. 

SPOBTS INFOBMATION 

Indian Team will tour West Indies 

The West Indies Cricket Board an¬ 
nounced on April 13 that the Indian cricket 
team will tour the Caribbean islands m 
'January next year., 

The announcement scotedked rumoure 


that the Indians would call off the propo^ 
ed tour because of differences over the iti¬ 
nerary. Australia was mentioned as a pos¬ 
sible replacement. 

Next World T-T Tournament 

The next World Table Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships will be held m Czechoslovakia, 
probably Prague, m 1963, the International 
Table lenms Federation decided on 
Apiil 14. 

The 1965 Championships will be held 
m Yugoslavia and the 196/ tournament in 
Australia, the Federation’s President, Mr. 
Ivor Montague, announced. 

The International Federation also an* 
nounced the overall classihcation for 
Swaythling and C'oi billion Cup team 
events. 

National Games at Jabalpur 

Jabalpur has been selected as the 
venue lor the 1962 Notional Games. 

The Madhya Pradesh Olympic Associa¬ 
tion, with Its headquarters at Jabalpur, had 
been granted aiiiliation by the Indian 
Olympic Association. 

Jim Laker Sacked 

Jim Laker, lormei Surrey and Eng¬ 
land off-spm bowler, has been sacked fiom 
his £50 a match job as professional to the 
North Staffordshire League Club, Norton. 

The reason he wanted five Saturdays 
off, to report the Erigiand-Austialia Test 
senes, this summer. 

New professional for the club will be 
West Indian Test cricketer Peter Lashley 
Sant Singh Appointed Director 

Lt-Gen Sant Singh has been appoint¬ 
ed Directoi of the National Institute of 
Sports at Patiala. 

Gen. Sant Singh will take over charge 
in June from Mi. M. K. Kaul, who tender¬ 
ed his resignation recently. 

WorreU Not To Betire 

Frank Worrell, who led the West Indies 
against Australia in the histone Test senes 
this winter, has decided against retirement 
in the near future. 

Worrell said at Kingston on April 20, 
that he would captain the West Indies in 
the Test series against India next wmter 
if invited to do so by the West Indies 
Cricket Board of Control. 

Bajkomarl Amr^ Kaar fedgai 

Bajkumtri Amrit Kaur |i underitoo^ 
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to have resigned frtmi the pre.ddontship of will, howevei, play for his club, the Cal- 
two national sports federations—the Bad- tex. Latif told that his decision to retire 


minton Association of India and the Table 
Tennis Federation ol India. 

Her resignation ha., bern lucessitated 
by the stipulation ol the All India Council 
of Sports that none of its members is to be 
connected wilh any national sjiorts icdera- 
tion. 

World T-T Rankings 

Indian champion Sudhii Tluickersey 
has been classilied loi world table teiuns 
seetiing purpose.s. according to an an- 
nouncpmeiit ol th(‘ Intel nalioiial Table- 
Tennis Federation. 

Thackensey is die liihi Indian to be 
seeded in a world ranking !i.,l. 

The I.T.T.F. elassilicatioii is done pii- 
tnarily on the basis ol pei lot maiiee in the 
World ChampioM.ships and .dso or. me 
basis ol a playei's pcifoimance (lining the 
year if that jdayer has been iiiK'bk to 
participate in the Woild (diaiii])i('ii.ships 

According to the announcement Thae- 
kersey figures be1i\eeii mimheis and 2 ". 

The following is the classiiic ition of 
players: 

Mon: 1. Chuang T.se-T:ng (Chma); 
2. Li Fu-Jung (China); It. llsu Yin-Sheng 
‘China): 4 1. Oginuna (Jaiidii): a. Jung 
Ko-Tuan iChina), ti K Kiniur.i (Japan): 
7. Chang Rhin-Lin (CluniM. li. Vang Jm- 
Iluan (China): 9. /,. Fiiiil. (Il'ingary). 
10 to 14. Ilosliau (Japan), Tin Tao-Pen 
(China); T. Murakami iJafiin'. K Sido 
(Hungary): Tan Cho-Liti ((.liii'>): 1 > to )ii 
K. Miki (Japan), M. Peterfy (Hungary), 
G. Shibutani fJapan) Wang Chnan-Yao 
(China)- 19 to 22. H. Alser (Sweden). U. 
Costa (Brazil), T. Larss<»n (Sweden), V. 
Markovic (Yugoslavia); 23 to 27. G. Averian 
(USSR), K. Freundorfet (Gfr). I. Harrison 
(England), ’Lee Dal Joon (Koroa), S. K. 
Thackersey (India). 

Women: 1. Chiu Chung-TIui (China)- 
2. E. Koezian (Hungary); 3. Matsuzaki 
(Japan): 4. K Ttoh (Japan): !i. M Alexan- 
dru (Rumania); 6. Run Mei-Yinp (China): 
7 Wang Chien (China): R. TTan Yu-Chen 
(China): 9. A Simon (Cri-.); 10. Cho Kyng 
Cha (Korea). 

Latif Announces Retirement 

Shaikh Abdul Latif, India’s Olympic 
full-back announced his retirement. He 


from playing in major tournaments, W'ai 
that pi-omising talents should find Ihci: 
places and given encouragement. 

Indian Wanderers To Tour New Zealand 

Indian Wanderers, an Indian Hoekej 
team, w'lll leave India in May for New 
Zealand for a tour ol tw'o months. Udarr 
Singh, Olympic inside left, will lead tht 
team. Besides, Udaiii Singh, three more 
Olympie players will be included in the 
team. The loam wnll piay 20 matehes in¬ 
cluding three tests. The iollow.ng p’.ayeri 
have been selected for the team;— 

Goal —Gajendra S.iigh (U P.) anc 

Inderprakasn (Delhi); 

Backs— Pn thipal Siiigh (Punjab) 
Jaman Lai Snarma tUM'.), Uiiil*L«.i.\ S.ngi: 
(Bengal); 

Half-Backs —Deshnuikh (Serviets), Ka- 
dirc'san (Madras). Mc.liauial tDeini), Gurjil 
Singh (Punjab); 

Forwards —Madanmo’ian (Punjab), G-ur 
deb Singti (Punjab), Ilai-l>indai Singh 
(Punjab), Udam Singh (Punjab) Capt. 
Torapo (Services), Darsan Siiigti (Punjab) 
Banciu Patil (Semc’es); 

Re.serves— Nagraj 'Mysure), Gurjit 
Singh (Punjab). 

Annin Ilary To Retire 

Germany's tiack stui Ainrii Hary 
winner ol 100 in''tie.'< in inc' Kc.di- Olyni- 
pie.s, annoiiiii-ed his leuieniem eii .May !(' 
Ironi emnpeiilive .pint. 

He said (hat tUe iiui'n rea-on toi his 
decision was an injm-y .o b''. 'mhi- tau.sed 
by ail automobile a'vid.'in last NiAembc'i-, 
Test Cricket Again in Cln-nauk 

Test matches wall go back lo Chopauk. 
the age-old venue fe.r big cicket, in thj 
near future. 

The .Madras Cricket .'a.Micialion is 
planning a modern sUkIium on the houi-y 
grounds of the Maiiras Club at Chepaub, 
‘.radilional Inme ox Madias cricket. 

Chepauk first became an intcrnaPunal 
arena in 1927 when the ii'-me: Su.ss»x 
crieketer. A. E. K. G'lligrn. bn ught his 
MC.C. team on a tour ca 'ndia. E\ei 
since all Te.st inalc'nes w'eic luayed at ihe 
Chepauk giound till 1954 Tli' venue ^i.rr. 
shifted to the Corporaticjn Stadium. It has 
now been decided to ifeturn to Chepauk 
again in about three years’ time. 
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[ndian Likely to Represent Australia 

A Hindu, now living in Sydney, is 
ikely to I’eprcsont Australia at the World 
A^reslling Championships to be held at 
ifokohama, Japan, from June 24 to 28. 

He is Buck Samri who is the current 
Australian champion in the Graeco-Roman 
ityle. 

A big man—ho weighs 21 stone—Buck 
Samri is extremely strong. In the ring he 
lisplays a thoroughly scientific knowledge 
)f Wiistling !ind is very methodical. 

The Australian Amateur vV resiling 
Association has notified him that he has 
aeen tentatively selected Icr the trip. 

[ndian Council of Sports Ucconstilulcd 

The Government of India has reconsLi- 
.uted the All-India Council oi t.’poils for 
n period of two years with eliecL iioni 
May 3, 1901 with Ihe Maiiuiaju of Hatiaia 
as President. 

The council, wliidi iS an adVi.-i'iy body, 
advises the Governineni of liiuia on ad 
matters concerning sport.', and gafu' s aii>.x 
acts as a liaison betw( ..ii the nation..^ . ,y..j ui 
federations and u.-..iOc:abo;i.i and the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Other funetioiis cl the council include 
granting recogiiniun to ..ueh sports organ¬ 
izations establi.-)Hed at the ualional level as 
it might deem wor'hy of recognition and 
recommending to me Government the 
quantum of asskstance tu be give i to spurts 
bodies. 

National Sports Institute inaugurated 

The National Spoils Inslilule was foi- 
mally inaugurated at Aiotibagh PaLce, 
Patiala, on May 7, by the Union AIini.iier 
for Education, Dr. K li. Shrnnali, wl o ci.\- 
pressed the liopc tlix;! d would priimoto 
national spirit among tiie country's .spor's- 
men. 

A Unique Score Board 

Modi Stadium at GiC-c*n Park, Kanpur, 
the venue for Test ci ickt t nuL- hes cluirns 
to have a score- i)oard which is uiiiiiiie in 
the world. 

The sco.-(‘ hoi.fU. designed by Mr. S. M. 
Bashir, Seci'etary'Gi-neral ol the Test 
Managing Ccaninitn ■- iias a sc.-lion which 
shows the result from • very liail bowli-d in 
one six-ball over. (Six -window:;, indicated 
by six grecMi bnlbs.V placed in the shaue of 
letter 'M' ..how whal lesullod from a ball 


bowled. Blanks indicate that no run had 
been scored and figures one to six indicate 
the numlKM- of runs scored off that ball. If 
a wicket falls it is also indicated by the 
letter ‘W’ and maiden over is indicated by 
lighting all the bulbs to trace the letter 
‘M’ as in a score book. 

In addition the score board also shows 
the bowling analysis of the bowlers after 
each o\Tr bowled by them besides other 
features like indicators to spot the fielders, 

Benauil Writes a Cricket-Buok 

Austialia's Te.st captain, Richie 
Ben.aud. has broken the tradition of most 
great crit-kelers by writing a book while 
he is still an active Test player. 

In lii;^ "Way of Cricket,” w'hich is hav¬ 
ing good sales in Australian book shops, 
hi' makes a nlea 1-.) cricket administrators 
to leave tlie laws of cricki't alone. 

"1 .'jpt)iecial(' that every move made b,y 
adininDtrators in reernt year:; has been 
.solely direcled toward.; Ihe good of the 
game, but frankly, have Ihe changes in the 
laws been beriehtial to cricket?” he asks. 

lie .;tatef. ciu'kcT eonld iiavi: done wilh- 
ouL many (.f the changes to the rules in 
recent yfar.s. and most cT tlic problems of 
niotlmn cricket stem fiom the ivvi.sion of 
the l.b.w’. niie in 1933 which makes it pos¬ 
sible I'oi- a batsman to be given out to a 
ball pitched outside the off-stump, so long 
a.s tlie ball is moving acro:;.s in the direc¬ 
tion of the stumps when it hi's his body. 

Ife stale': tiii.s revision continues to 
give o.'V-spmiieij an advantage over-leg- 
break bowl.-i's. and has succeeded only in 
encouraging bowlers to concentrate on the 
off-si'Je of tile wicket. He advocates a re¬ 
turn to the old l•L'le. 

‘‘Young men who pieviously saw off- 
spinning a.s the easy way out would be 
persuaded in greater number to bowl leg- 
breakers. That in turn would brighten up 
the game, because it is eornraonly accepted 
that more action takes place when a wrisly 
.spinner is bowling,” slates Benaud. 

Ho also advocates the ‘•etention of the 
law si iinilaling that a new ball can be taken 
after 200 runs - he docs not want this rule 
to be subject also to the number of overs 
bowled. 

Conceinirig the preparation of wickets, 
he considei’s committees in recent years 
have been guilty of interfering far too 
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much in ground preparation. “If the 
groundsmen wore told merely to prepare 
good fast wickets, we would generally gi t 
good fast wickets,” he slates. 

He urges the adrninislralors lo stop 
interfering with the law.s of ciickel and 
concentrate on telling the i)layeis to get on 
with the game. “Action .‘■hould .speak 
louder than words in cricket ” hi; states. 
1964 Olympic Games Dales 

The 1964 Olympic Games will be held 
in Tokyo from October 11 to 25, the Organ¬ 
ising Committee decided on May 12. 

Earlier, the Committee had considered 
holding the Games in June. It was decid¬ 
ed to delay them until October because 
June is in the j’ainy .season. 

World's Strangest Golf Course 

The worlds strangest golf cour.se—with 
square holes a foot across—nas been built 
by a Royal Air Force singeant, the Air 
Ministry announced in London on May 11. 

This earthly paradise for inexpert put- 
tern is at Sharjah, a small RAF station on 
the Persian Gulf. 

Its architect is a Scot, Sergt. David 
Ross, a 15-handic<‘p golfer and a physical 
fitness instructoi-. 

Sharjah has no grass, only arid sand 
which m kes the ball take many unpj’cdic- 
tablo chang(;s of direction on the greens. 

Despite the size of the holes, the Air 
Ministry reported, the airmen often take 
three strokes m putting- and only one man 
has managed a hole in one. 

Botvinnik’s Unprecedented Feat 

Mikhail Botvinnik regained the World 
chess championship on May 12. 

The 50-ycar-()ld fi’rnier champion won 
back the title he lost last year to a man 
half his age, Mikhail Tuhl. 

Botvinnik’s victory tame after the 21st 
game of the scheduled 24-gamo champion¬ 
ship series. 

In regaining the world chess title from 
Mikhail Tahl, Mikhail Botvinnik performed 
a feat unprecedented in the annals of world 
chess. For, this is the fifth time Botvinnik 
has reclaimed the lop place in world chess 
after having lost it. 

Botvinnik wo;i the chess crown for the 
first time in 1948 when, in the match of 
the challengers, he outplayed Smyslov, 
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Keres, Reshevsky and Euw'c to win the 
title. Three years later, he lost the crown 
lo Smyslov but in 1958 he came back to 
beat his Ai’ch rival by 12.5 points lo' 10.5. 

The 49-y(*ar-old Power Engineer and 
a Doetoj- of Sciences became a chess master 
when ho W'a.s only 16. At 24 he was a 
grandmaster. In the course of hi.s J5-ycar 
chess cari'ci'. Botvinnik won first places in 
30 national and international tournaments. 


FORTHCOMING EXAIMINATION 

Indian Military Academy Examination, 
November, 19C1 

The Union Public Service Commission 
will hold an examination at Allahabad, 
Bangalore. Bhopal, Bombay, Calcutta, Cut- 
lack, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jammu, Madras, 
Nagpur, Patiala, Patna, Shillong and Tri¬ 
vandrum on 9th and 10th November, 1961, 
for entry into the Indian Military Aca¬ 
demy. 

Age Limits: Candidates rnusi have been 
born not earlier than 2nd July, 1941, and 
not later than 1st July, 1944. These age 
limits can u: no case be relaxed. 

Qualifications: Intermediate or equi¬ 
valent. Applications from candidates who 
have appeared or intend to appear at Inter¬ 
mediate or I'quivalent exarninatiim accept¬ 
able provisionally. 

Application forms and full particulars 
obtainable from Secretary. Union Public 
Service Commissicn, Dholpur House, 
D.H.Q. P.0,. New Delhi-ll, by remitting 
Rc. 1.00 by money order or on cash pay¬ 
ment at the counter. Candidates mu.st 
clearly stale on money order coupons 
“Indian Military Academy Examination, 
Novcmbei-. 1961,” and also give their names 
and full po.slal addrcs.se.s in block letters. 
Postal orders or cheques or eunency notes 
will not be accepted in lieu of money 
orders. Application forms and connected 
papers aie also obtainable free from the 
nearest Recruiting Office, Military Sub- 
Area Headquarters or National Cadet Corps 
Unit. Only unmarried male candidates 
can apply for admission to this examina¬ 
tion, Completed applications must reach 
the Union Public Service Commission by 
lOth July. 1961 (24th J|aly, 1961. in case of 
candidalC.S abroad), t 



Appointments, Awards etc 


ArPtUNTMENTS 

The Government of India decided on 
Anrii 13 to establish diplomatic relations 
with the Reimblie of Senejfal at Embassy 
level and to appoint Dr. Nagojo Vasudev 
R:ijkttinar, Ambassador to that eoun'ry. 

Ajoy Kumar Ghosh was re-elected 
General Secretary of the Conuminist Party 
i;l ]rni\T (CPI) on April lb. 

iVfr. Mailrika Prashad Kolrala, Nej)ar.; 
lirst iK'.palar Prime Minister after the 
overt blow of the Rana ix'gime in l!)bl, was 
oiliciallv named the country's Ambassador 

’ .S.A. ani! nernianont delculc to the 
U.N. on April 17. 

r»Ir. ilardwari Lai \va.s appointed on 
Anri! i7 as the Viec-Chaiuvllor of Kiirti- 
kslioti.i U:.ivc‘rsity for three years. 

j'i;e new American Ambassador to 
In ; a. Prof. John Kenneth (kalbraith, pre- 
sent'jJ his crjdontinls to the President in 
Now Delhi on April 18. 

Formc’i' Nelhi-rlands Foreie.n Minister, 
Dirk \. Stikker, w as formally nominated 
on Anri' 18 as the new Socrctary-Goneial 
of NATO. 

Mr. lima Shankar Dikshit (Congress) 
was elected on ;\pril 20 by the members of 
IIk; U.P. Vulhi'Ti Sabhu to (ill the vacancy 
in the Ra]3’a Sabha caused by the death 
of I t. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Mr. J. S. Basur was appointed on 
April 20 L: Chairman of the Punjab Public 
Service Commission. 

Mr. Shiva Shankar Sinha, son of the 
late Dr. S. K. Sinlia, was declared “lected 
to the Bihar A.ssernbly from the Shekhpiirii 
Constituency on April 25. 

Prof. Mangaldeo Shastri was appointed 
interim Vice-CIIhaiicellor of Varanasi Sans¬ 
krit Univensity on April 25. 

The Governmr>nt of India decided on 
April 2. to establish dinlomatic relations 
with Siena Leone and proposed to accre¬ 
dit Mr. Klril) Chand, India's Ili.gh Comini.s- 
sioner in Ch iia, concurrently as India’s 
High Commissi' tier in Sierrj Leone. 

Mr. B. D. Varma was appointed on 
A mil 30 as menlxr of the Oil and Natu¬ 
ral Gas Comini.sKion. 

The President atproved on May. 2, the 
anuoin'iTrent of Mr.’B. N. Jha as Chairman 
of the UPSC. in succession to Mr. V. S. Ilej- 


madi, whose tenure of office expires on 
December 10. 

The Government of India decided on 
May 5 to e.;tab!i.:h (l.plorualic relations with 
the Republic of .Somalia at embassy level 
and to a!)!)oint Mr. M. K. Kidwai, Com- 
missionei-desi,i;nate in Mauritius, concur¬ 
rently as Ambassador to Somalia. 

Li'jut.-General P. N. Thapar took over 
on May 8 as ihc Chief of the Army StalT 
with the substantive rank of General. lie 
suceeetls General K. S. Tliimayya, who has 
retired. 

P,Ir. Charles K. Swart, former Gover- 
nor-Geuer,.!. Vva.s eli clcd on May 10 as the 
lirst I’icsideiit of the Republic of South 
Africa. 

Mr. S. Jha, India’s Permanent Re¬ 
presentative to the U.N., was unanimously 
elt’Cicd C’i:dniU'.n i>L the Committee of 
Conli ibuiioiis on May 10. {Committee of 
Coiilribiujcms is a body charged with the 
task of iras.sc.ssiiu'iu of the slab of contri- 
biilif.ti.-: to liie L'i^. for the ne.sit three 
year.-;. Tbi.s coinmitlec of experts meets in 
closed se.ssious and it.s members are elected 
on perscnial basis.) 

Mr. Justice S. Samachandra Ayyar 

wa.s .;worn in on May 9 as Chief Justice of 
the Madras High Court. 

Dr. Koto Matsudaria was appointed 
Ambassadi i of Japan in India on May 14. 

Dr. Jagan Nath Khosla, Indian Ambas- 
sadoi-d'*sigTViU’ to Yugoslavia, was concur¬ 
rently apiiointc'l cn May 14 as ambassa¬ 
dor of India to Bulgaria, with residence in 
Belgrade. 

AWARDS 

.Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, was awarded Iho 
Kimber medal tor his work in the science 
of genotie.'-' by the National Academy of 
Sciences, V/ashington. 

Irish playwright-novelist Samuel Bee- 
ket and'Argc'nlino writer Jorge Borges 
Monisiy won tlic first “international publn 
sli( r's ()iT:<e". The two writers will split 
the .'.tlO.ddO prize. 

Ih'esident Kennedy awarded on May 6 
Ihi* Civilian Space Agency’s Distinguished 
Service Medal to Commander Alan Shepard 
for his space flight. On May 8, he was 
awarded the hero’s medal also, 

Mr. K ishnaraachari Balaraman, deputy- 
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editor-designate of "The Hindu” ^f Madras, 
was named on May 9 as the first recipient 
of a newly-instituted award by the journal¬ 
istic fraternity. Sigma I3elta Chi, for e'yel- 
lence of Unilod Nations ropoiriiK;. Toe 
award carries with it a 50()-dolhu- c;i.di 
prize. 

VISITORS 

A party of IG otlicers of the National 
Defence College of Canada, led by Com¬ 
modore N. G. Stiiiing, an-iveci in N<'w 
Dclhi on April 14 on a lU-day visit m 

India. 

Mr. Sargent Slirivcr, Director of Pivsi- 
denl Kennetiy's Peace Corps, arrived m 
New Delhi on Aiiril .‘>0 for a five-day visit. 

President Kennedy's .'-■pecial ro'.iiig 
envoy, Averell Ilarriiiian, arrived in New 
Delhi on May 5 for Irdks on the Laos prob¬ 
lem with Prime Minister Nehru. 

OBITIAKY 

Mr. Bimal Chandra Sinlia, 42, V»'esi 
Bengal’s Ministei for Land and f.and lte\e- 
niie. died in Caleiilla on April 17. 

Mr. K. M. Sethi Sahib, (i2, Sjieaker of 
the Kerala A:,.sembly, died of a heart-attael: 
in Trivandrum on April 17. 

Maharaja Ilari Singh (of)) of Janniui 
and Kashmir died in Bombay on April Jti. 

Gary ('ooper, eminent lIoliyv\ood 
actor, died in Hollywood on fila> 13. 


MOUNTAINEERING 

The conejueror of Eveiest, Tensing Nor- 
kay, said I'ecently at Ainbala that moun- 
lameering as a sport was making good pio- 
gix’.s.s in the coimtjy. He refuted the sug¬ 
gestion that mountaineering was 'i^ky and 
hazardous and said that the risk involved 
in it was no worse than that in car dri\ ing 
or flying. Th(? Everest hero, who was 
addres.dng a large gathering of sport.- 
enthusiasts, said mounlainecrin/t would 
help shape the ‘•problem" young men into 
courageous, disciplined and useful citizens, 
imbued with a high .sense of team work. 
Mountaineering, he said, also contributed 

to longevity and sound health. 

« « * 

We must act as one nation, not united 
by extraneous circum.stances. but united 
by a greater force, our own determined 
will.— Mahatimt Gandhi 
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TESTGIIIDB 


A i Guides Cimldiu Solved Questions up to 1960 
i'rofs. S. B. b. & S. Mukherjee, M A, 

1. SPECIAL CLASS RAILWAY APPREN¬ 
TICE SELECTION. -Rb. 8.00 

(I a) 1.1. T. { Kluiragpur ) -Rb. 7.60 
(I b) B E. College (Shibpur) —Rs. 7.50 
(I c) ISMAC ( Dhauhad ) —Rr. 7.50 

(Id) C E Entrance ( Roorkee 8.00 

2. Guide to APPRENI ICE SELECTION 

Examiiiutioii: Jchhapur, Kasipur, Jabalpur, 
Dehnidun etc. A CuKic with previous 5 year’s 
Sul\ od Quostioirs. , Rs. 4.(X) 

3. DO PROSPECTUS, with one years’ 

Quest ioeh. Rs. 1.26 

4. Guide to TRADE APPRENTICE Selec¬ 

tion Examination, lolihapui', Jvu»ipur Ordu- 
ance Eaci'iiii-s. Ks. 4.00 

5. Guide to Admission Test : Calcutta 

IRAIM.NG SCHOOL Rs. 4.00 

6. Guide to Admission Test, MUKSUID- 
ABAD Icduiulugical Juxtitutc. b^uggestivo 
Quc.^llon^ viiih Aicswcrs of ail Subjects. I'uller 
iri,aimiit of Dit.AWlSG with varieties 
of bPLClMENri, Technique cxpltiincd m 
Ejigiuxh, Bengali, &. Hindi. Elaborate Lettcr- 
wriiiiig, Piet;ie.s and Essays etc. Rs. 4.00 

7. ideal Kelresber Course In General Know¬ 

ledge And Current Atfairs (up-to Eobruary '61) 
This lo utic only book vviiich is iutendod lor 
UumpcliUvo Exaiumccs. —Rs. 3.50 

K luiGivicw and Viva-Voce Test (Miss 
i'.u'kcr). Jis.«.00 

9. I'ree-hsad DRAWING And Lettering— 
Bcicutiiic Proccbs of Erco-Hand Drawing 
liiatructiouH iu Lngliah, Hindustaui and 
Bengal 1 . — Rs. 2.50 

10, B.O.A.T. 5 years’ Final Questions with 

Diawnig and HKetckc.s. —Rs. 5.00 

11. W. BENGAL SECRETARIAT CLERK¬ 

SHIP Exauimatiun. Previous Seven years' 
Qucstious 5c Auswers with etaborato General 
Knowledge. —Rs. 5.60 

* ^ 
Write-Name and Address in Bbck Letters. 

ORIEHTAL B^OK AGENCY 

2IB, Shama Charan De St., CALCUTTA-12. 
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13. KMT Cliuiu's lii'st aloinic I'catMoj', 
built at lilt.' iising liiia JnstituU* 

of Scit'iice, WL'jil inlo optMalJon. 

15. Unidt'riiiiied pianos boiiLijecl and 
blew up an airfield ammuniliun dump near 
Havana (Cuba) and SanlLiyo Do Cuoa. 

The President of Azad Kashmir, Mr. K. 
H. Klmrshid enforced a la.r vrhicii acOars 
all political rivals Irorn canlesLing the pre¬ 
sidential elections against him in August 
next. 

16. The Governor of Andhra Pradesh, 
Mr. linimsen Saechar, launchoa the lH.ljuu- 
ton liner, the “Slate oi Panjao", built lor 
the Eastern Snipping CoriHiration in the 
Hindustan Siiipyara. 

The first diesel Jocoinolive kno.vn as 
“Suri transmission" manuiacturt'd by M.\K 
of West Germany, iurived in llornbiy. 

17. Mr. Selwyn Lioyd. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, piesenleu to the U.K. Par¬ 
liament a lG.OoO miiliou budgi;t--tne high¬ 
est in the nation's instory. 

flguting U101\C Oi.L Jii tliC StlCL-b Ui 
Havana, ain.r aiUi-v^asao lorccb nau nixau- 
fctl Cuoa. it siULe or emergeiiv-y »vas an/o. 
pruciaiined linoogaoai me lijianu. 

AO. xliC beyuiii aiineu luieeo looit u\ui 
COnUUl Oi InC j.\ui oliO i.<uSl,ejii 1 lO- 

VinCeii Ol v'. an pia'wVU uuUel u 

Slate or cineigoncy ^v.)teiua.y. 

Oo-ycar-oiu rviaiiuiuja V iici'uUxSiiniji, 
fornici lUiCi ol uouuai, v>aS ajicnkeu .u 
iiaiigaloie lolioving an cu^gou auenip 
maue uy him to ami mu.un nmt stipi ".suHic 
aircrau ueiiig uevciopea at me xi.iiuasiao 
Airciarl ractury. 

Italy was elected by the ueno-ral As¬ 
sembly to hii tne vacant seat on me Li.in. 
Economic ana bot.iui bouncii. 

1J>. Further Duuget conor.ssions were 
announced by the ijinon n'lnance Minister. 

President Kennedy in reply to a threat 
from Russia told them that the D.S. "m- 
cends no intcrveiKKii” m Cuba and made 
it clear lhal any Soviet intervention would 
be met with force. 


The Colombian Army took over the 
capital city of Bagota as a security mea¬ 
sure follow'ing communist and Castro de¬ 
monstrations Ihei'c. 

20. Dr. Fidel Castro’s Government 
claimed total victory over the forces which 
invaded Cuba on April 17. 

21. The West German Federal Repub¬ 
lic agreed to extend the term of the 100- 
million deutschmuik loan embarked for 
India’s Third Plan from 15 to 20 years. 

New small-scale landings were report¬ 
ed in Cuba. 

22. A Junta of French retired Generals, 
including Ex-Generals Raoul Salan, Mau¬ 
rice' Chaile, Andre Zeller and Edmund 
Jouhard, sciy.ed Algeria in a bloodle.ss coup 
111 A hat they do.scnbed as a bid to “save 
Algeria’’. 

The General Assembly rejected a U.S.- 
backed bid to refer the dispute with Cuba 
to the Organisation of American Stales 
(O.A.S.). 

23. President Charles De Gaulle took 
over absolute powers in France to meet 
the threat of civil war posed by the army 
insurrection in Algeria. 

24. Mr. Pravinchandra Bhanjdeo, the 
deposed ruler ol Basiar, w'as released from 
jail at Narsingarn. where he was lodged 
alter his deteniion under the Preventive 
Detention Act on February 11. 

Britain and the Soviet Union jointly 
addres.^ed to ail military authorities, par¬ 
ties and orgamsuiions in Laos to call to a 
cease lire. 

Guinea severed all diplomatic and pri¬ 
vate business relations with Israel. 

The,United Arab Republic struck oil 
underwater for the first lime in its his¬ 
tory, about 125 miles south of Suez. 

25. Both sides in the war in Laos ac¬ 
cepted the British-Soviet appeal for a 
cease-fire. 

France .successfully exploded the fourth 
atomic bomb at the Reggane testing site 
in the Sahara. - 

Mr. Ijiloise Tshombe, the President of 
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Katanga, walked out of the conference of 
Congolese leaders in Coquilhatville. But 
he was arrested the following day by 
troops of the Congolese Govenuucnt. 

King Baudouin approved a new gov¬ 
ernment of Belgium, headed by M. Then 
Lefevre, Catholic Prime Minister, and M. 
Paul Henri Spaak, Socialist Vice-Premier. 

The Lok Sabha passed a Bill delegat¬ 
ing legislative powers to the Presideni to 
enact laws for Oris.sa on behalf of Parlia¬ 
ment till a new legislature is elected m the 
State. 

An agroomc'nt designed to deveii;^) 
trade between India and Jordan was sign¬ 
ed in Amman. 

26. The revolt of the Algieric P’ranca.se 
generals ended in Algiers. 

Large deposits of iion ore were di.i- 
covered in Anchamahal district near 
Ahmcdabad. 

27. Mr. Ronald Ngala, President of me 
Kenya African Democratic Union, an¬ 
nounced the formation of a new Kenya 
Government. 

The first round of exploratory talks on 
the purchase of West Pakistan natural 
gas by India concluded in New Delhi. 

Sierra Leone was proclaimed an ince- 
pendera sovereign State within the Brilis.i 
Commonwealth after 150 ycur.s of colonial 
rule. The Soviet Union recogiiued Sii r' U 
Leone as an independent and sovereign 
Slate the same day, (Sir Milton Magai is 
the first Prime Minister of iridependen; 
Sierra Leone.) 

The U.S. launched a “space telescope’' 
satellite at Cape Canaveral to study radia¬ 
tion mysteries of the universe. 

28. The International Commission for 
Laos was revised in New Delhi under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. S. Sen. The commis¬ 
sion, comprising India (Chairman). Canada 
and Poland, was set up in Geneva in 1954. 

India’s first heavy Soda Ash flan I was 
inaugurated in Sahupuri by ivir. C. B. 
Gupia, Chief Minister of U.P. 

29. The U.N. garrison of GO Ghauian 
troops surrendered at the important rail¬ 
head of Port Franqui and was disarmed by 
the Congolese troops. 

The three Presidents. Dr. Kwame Nkru- 
mah (Ghana), Mr. Sekou Toure (Guinea), 
and Mr. Modibo Ito (Mali), signed a Chai’- 


ter in Accra, formally joining the Union of 
African Slates. 

West Germany granted India a loan of 
330 million marks for the Third Plan. 

30. The 60,000-uon Supper-carrier Kitly 
II iwk, world’s largest warship, w’as com¬ 
missioned at Philadelphia. 

MAY 

1. India lui l ihi! U.K. signed two agree¬ 
ments in N-v.’ Delhi under v/hich the latter 
would provide a credit of Rs. 53 crores to 
India. 

Tanganyike. the U.N.’.s largest Trust 
Territory in Ali ica. achieved iniernal self- 
govornnit’Ml under Julius Nyerere as its 
(irst Prime Min'sler. (Full independence 
is to follow on I'teeernber 33.) 

Premier Ca.dro ..f Cuba do laivJ Cuba 
a socialist country. !!.' said there would 
bo no more oli'ct'.cu.s. 

2. The U.3. vii;.. r-... India one billion 
dollars foi tlie ti.’.'.t ',w icins of the Third 
Plan. 

Ttie West P:iki !';m Gove'-iimeiit author¬ 
ized Union Cini.uil.s of h.isic democracies 
U) levy i.a:: on birth marriage feasts, house 
construction and animal slaughter. 

3. A ccase-n.'c was i»iuv:ieu iii Laos by 
army Commandcis. 

4. Pro-Commuiiist Pr.hei Ivo forces 
ignored liie ecasc-ihe in Laos and tired on 
Governmerii troops. 

India and Iran slgnud a trade pact in 
Teh I an. 

A manned U.S. h.dhKU. launched from 
the "Anlielanr aiUiiiied a record flight 
ultiludo of 113,500 feet. 

5. America shin its first siiaceman, 
Commander Alan Blii‘pini.1, m "Lake Cham¬ 
plain” aircraft carrier. 115 iniies into space 
and pickoil him up from the Atlantic 15 
minutes after a .successful Ilighl. 

The U.S. Governnicni approved of 
loans amountitig to .'StiV.TTo.aOOO for the 
.second stage of llio Sharavathy hydro-elec¬ 
tric project in My.sore Stale. 

Mr. Anthony Wedgwona Bonn. Bri¬ 
tain's "rehiclant peer”, won for the Labour 
Party tlie election in South Bristol. 

Picsident Abbe 'S'oulou of the Republic 
of Congo ordered Iheiclosure of all river 
and air traffic bciweenyhi.s country and the 
former Belgian Congo as a counter mea¬ 
sure agaiast the suspension of the ferry 
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services between Leopoldville pnd Brazz- 
ville by President Kasavubu. 

6 . The Gujarat Research Committee 
indicated that a rich deposit oi oiineva! 
wealth including uranium is available in 
some parts of Chhotaudepur, near Baroda. 

The Shah of Iran instructed Dr. Ali 
Amini to form a new Government for ibe 
country. 

7. Members of the internalional Snp-'r- 
visory and Control Commission for Laos, 
along with militaiy personnel, left New 
Delhi for Laos. 

It was announced in Coquilb-itvdio 
that President Moise Tshombe of K';1 ing' 
would be tried for murder end hieli 
treason. 

8 . The pro-Communis< Laotian rebels 
called for a meeting at Hin TTeiin. mih's 
north of Vientiane, to resume discussions 
on the cease-fire. 

It was announced in N’V’ P'^lhi ihaf 
three men, including the Tnr+r”e+nr 

Lieutenant M. S. TCobli of tho Navy, of i'm' 
Indian ejroedition to tho AnnaDurt\a TH 
reached the .summit at n.m. on Aoril 
6. This was their second attempt to reach 
the summit. 

United Slates Seerctarv of State D:\-m 
R u.sk, declared in O.slo that the TJ.S. intend¬ 
ed to maintain its pos'tion in West Berlin 
even if the Russians .'■'iened a separa!*' 
peace treaty with East Germany. 

9. The Sotjphavanna Phnuma group 
and the reb(*] Palhet Tjao hold out the 
threat of refusing to eooperale with the 
International Control Commission ff.C.C.l. 

A cyclone of unprecedented fui’y. ac¬ 
companied by a 10-foot-high boi-e, hit large 
parts of Ea.sl Pakistan. 

A joint sitting, of the two Houses of 
Parliament, the lirsl time in their historv. 
passed by acclamation the Dowry Prohilv- 
tion Bill, two years after its intro’uetjon 
in the Lok Sabha. 

10. The biennial meeting (.f the NorMi 
Atlantic Council ended its threv-day meet¬ 
ing in Oslo, bringing home to membcjs the 
need for looking further afield than rnll'- 
tary containment of communism in Europe. 

Three of Uie liv«.* aceu.sod in I he 
daranaike a.ssassination ca.se—Map'tigarn >, 
Buddharakakita Thero, Tl, P, .leyawarden \ 
and Talduwe Somaipma Thero -were iin- 
animously found guilty by an English- 
speaking jury in Ceylon’s Supreme Court, 


An Air France Super-Stai’liner airliner 
crashed in the Sahara, killing all 69 people 
aboard. « 

The first annual report on the working 
of the Indus Waters Ti*eaty was presented 
to the Governments of India and Pakistan. 

11. Twenty African nations met in 
Monrovia (Liberia) and declared them¬ 
selves against the surrender of national 
sove'eignly in a United Slates of Africa. 

The negotiations going on between the 
Government of India and the ESSO Stand- 
;!rd, an Amei iean oil C(.‘mp iny, for explora¬ 
tion of oil in India on a panieipatory 
basis broke down. 

iJi. me il-uation Geneva Conference, 
.selu'uuied lo oe Jiold today, failed to open 
uue U) ihe noii-ariivai oi all the delegaies. 
M.un diiiiiiiii.v aiij.so over ihc question oi 
‘who \va.". ;.o i\-pri*.seiit Luos'. 

Till' third meeting in throe months, 
between Prune Minister Nehru and Akali 
Joador Sant Falen Singh on the Punjabi 
Suba issue broUe down. 

Mr. 'iom IViooya, Secretary of the 
Kenya African National Union, tabled in 
the Kenya Logi.slaiive Council a motion of 
no-':oiiudonco m the new Government 
formed by the rival Kenya African Demo¬ 
cratic Union. 

A. thive-man Ministerial team took 
control of the sece.ssionist Katanga pro¬ 
vince, in the absence of Mr. Moise 
Tshombe. 

The Cuban Government ‘nationalized’ 
.six American film distribution companies. 

13. Goan commandos launclied a ‘do or 
die' nuivement to liberate Goa by the end 
of 1961. 

14. The U.S. and Russia agreed to have 
all the three Tiaotian delegations—pro- 
Western. nro-Communist and neutralist— 
at the 14 nation conference. 

The foreign .service of Nopal was con¬ 
stituted. _ _ 
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EDITORIAL 


Communalism And National Disintegration 


Lately theie has been a great deal of 
aiscussion m the press and public about the 
rise of communalism and other disiuplive 
forces in the body politic of India After 
sitting tightly with a comtoitable ma|oiity 
at the helm of Central and State Govern¬ 
ments and conducting the allairs of the 
nation vii^th a pre-settled programme of 
unifying India and making it a socialist 
secular state, the Congress Party has sud¬ 
denly come to lealise that the country is 
rapidly drifting towards dismtcgiation, 
and disruptive elements have permeated 
the ruling party and the administialion at 
all levels The Prime Minister has been off 
and on warning the nation against foices 
of disintegration, such as parochialism 
casteism and hnguism. but his voice ‘■ferns 
to have fallen on deaf eais Unheedme the 
fate of the nation and to keep secure their 
own leadership, the politicians have bi'ii 
nefariously iniecting the communal poison 
in public minds They have been exploit¬ 
ing the sectarian sentiments and leligious 
emotions of the public loi thou own gam 
Now when the separatist tendencies ha\e 
reached the danger level 'ind threaten 1o 
retard the progress of the country, tho'.e 
very leaders who have been iniscminating 
the seeds of disunity think it imperative to 
devise ways and means to curb the growth 
of hssiparous elements 

It is a sad commentary on the Congicss 
rule that after fourteen years of mdepend- 
ence the secular Government has been un¬ 
able to root out communalism in its vari¬ 
ous forms which is ifow prevailing in the 
Country. In the pre-independence days the 

WJi - 


Biilidi encouiaged the loues et communal^ 
ism by cieatmg minority gioups based oi 
leligioi's aftimPes t.nd guing special con 
cessions to one group ji the cost of thfi 
other This 'divide and uile’ policy natur 
ally kept the two maioi communities 
ilindus and Muslims, hating each othei and 
this halicd occasionally erupted into edm' 
munal iiols 

The communal feelings and suspiCKs: 
and hailed of each othei culminated m the 
division ol India and foi matron of Pakis¬ 
tan Fiee India gave huselt a seculai 
Constitution guaianteeing eciual rights foi 
all people The Constitution punides foi 
a sill le and uniform cituen'hip for th( 
whole of India Pait III ol the Constitu¬ 
tion eiiumoiales sev'n bioad categories d 
• Fundcimental It’glits ’ i»l tlie people The 
light to equality (Aitides 14 to 18) in¬ 
cludes equality before the law prohibition 
ol d'scuminalion on giounds ot icligion, 
race, caste sp\ oi piacv ot biith, and equal¬ 
ity of opportunity m mitteis of public 
omoloymcnt Aiticle 19 giniantee.s to tlM 
citiren his light of ficedom ot speech and 
expie^sion assembly, association or union, 
movement, lesidence, acquisition, holding 
and disposal ol piopertv, and the right tC 
piadise any profession oi to carry on an^ 
occupation, tiade or business Freedom oi 
conscience and fiec profession, practics 
imd piopagalion of leligion foi all *tArtii 
des 25 to 28) and the nghl of minoriti^ 
to preserve their own cultuie, language uid 
script and to rea>ivcj education and estab* 
lish and administer educational institution 
of their choice (Articles 29 and 30) an 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 
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With so many rights and privileges 
^imaranteed for every citizen it was hoped 
%at communal ism would become a thing 
the past and India would mould itself 
into a monolithic secular nation. But with 
guaranteeing fundamental rights of the 
:4atia!ens, the Congress Government began 
to make some fundamental mistakes which 
led the people towards separatist group 
loyalties. The Government, with a desiie 
to raise the backward classes--the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribe.s—in the 
social and economic scale, guaranteed some 
special concessions for them such as reser¬ 
vation of posts in the administration and 
seats in the legislatures. This .step led It) 
a scramble among even the higher castes 
to claim the privilege o[ baekwardness in 
order to become entitled to conces.sions in 


educational institutions and public reivices. 
The report of the Nagan G(wda Committee 
on Backward Classes appointed by the 
M^ore Government ha.s .stated that the 
j^nciple of reservation for these classes 
was canied to such an extent in Mysore 
that only three or four castes were left out 
as not being backward. The.se left-out 
•high’ castes should naturally have a grudge 
Mainst the privileged backward castes. 

Government is inadvertently instru¬ 
mental in sowing seeds of dissension among 
irarious castes and thus giving rise to nar¬ 
row caste'sm. This maladv of castoism is 
slewing rvmptoms in ad .states. Tt he*; 
seen noted that candidates for election 


?rom panchayals to logislature.s are mostly 
thosen, even by the Congi'css leadens, on 
:a.ste considerations and the people too lend 
;o vote for a candidate of their own caste 


nstead of one belonging to their political 
)artv. Caste ism is a very naiTow form of 
tdmmunalism which is deep-rooted in the 
mlk of the population of India. The Gov- 
imment has only perpetuated this evil bv 
userving concessions for some castes 
vhile ignoring the others. 


Another big mistake made by thn 
^gress rulers was the reorganisation of 
Itates on linguistic basis. This step was 
•resumably taken for better administrative 
turposes but it gave rise to worst form of 
■isniptive tendencies—regional chauvinism 
nd linguistic fanaticism. Regionalism is 
lanifested in border disputes among ncigh- 
oyring States on official level and agita- 
ion by the people for- inclusion of some 
illagcs in a neighbouring State in their 
wn State. West Bengal is claiming some 


area from Bihar and Maharai^tra has .|Ri 
a claim to, certain Marhatti-speaking vil 
lages in Mysore State. The claim has ^ 
been only vocal but the Maharashtrian 
have been carrying on a sporadic agitatioi 
at the border which has resulted sometime 
in clashes among people of neighbour^ 
States and with the police. There has beei 
disputes on the distribution of river waten 
among different States and this problen 
has created much bitterness among th< 
‘people as well as the Governments of the 
Stales. Not only are the masses and the 
illiterate people infliclcd with the maladj 
of narrow regionalism but the educatec 
leaders, politicians and even the officials 
arc the victims of this disiuptive senti 
ment. The people have begun to identifj 
themselves as Bengalis, Madrasis, Gujeratis 
etc. and (hey seem to have fos’gottcn tha' 
they belong to a bigger country called India 

The formation of linguistic States is 
responsible for creating anolhei- disruptive 
tendency among the people—the demand 
for bifui'calion of bilingual states and crea¬ 
tion of new States on language or ethnic 
basis. After much bloodshed and riots 
among Maharashtrians and Gujeratis, the 
Congress Government condescended to 'bi¬ 
sect the Bombay Slate into the States oi 
Maharashtra and Gujerat. The people ol 
these two new States had been living for 
ages peacefully and amicably in the larger 
Bombay Province but the new wave oi 
lingiiism had suppressed all their brotherly 
ff'olings and they decided to live apart. It 
can be safely .stated that had not the Con¬ 
gress rulers given an initiative to linguistic 
Slates, the people would never have 
thought of narrow linguistic loyalties. 
Bifurcation of .Bombay State was followed 
by a demand for more new States—the 
Vidarbha, the Dravidislan, the Panjabi 
Suba, the Vishal Himachal, Nagaland and 
the Assam Hill Stale. Last year the Con¬ 
gress Government yielded to the demapd 
for an autonomous Naga State and Naga¬ 
land was created as the sixteenth State of 
India.. 

For the last one year the sikhs have 
been agitating for the bifurcation of the 
border State of Panjab on linguistic basis. 
Their initial demand for safeguard of their 
Punjabi language and Gurmukhi script haa 
been amply met by tiie Government. ®in- 
boldened by the bifdrcation pf BprnlMi|r 
State and formation of Nagaland,, the 
heve rais )d their demand, to ' ‘ 
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of a' Panjabi Suba having majority of 
Sikh i^puiation. They had resorted to 
.fflorchas and hunger strike to force the 
Government to yield to their demand 
Which is opposed by the rest of the non- 
••Sikh population. Though the agitation has 
been suppressed by the iron hand of the 
Government there are indications that it 
may erupt soon because uf the threat of 
Sardar Tara Singh, the Sikh leader, to go 
on hunger strike in support of his demand 
for a Punjabi Suba. This demand has 
embittered the relations of Hindus and 
Sikhs, and though there have been no com¬ 
munal riots so far, there is eveiy likeli¬ 
hood of disturbance of peace among the 
two communities if the feelings run high 
and the Sikhs persist in their demand to 
cut out a separate homeland for them¬ 
selves. 

The worst form of iinguism was de¬ 
monstrated in Assam last year where the 
Bengali minority protested against imposi¬ 
tion of Assamese as a State-language. The 
ensuing riots resulted in making thousands 
of Bengalis refugees in their own mother¬ 
land. 

Another blunder was committed by 
the Congress rulers when they foi’med an 
alliance with the Muslim League to oust 
the Communists in the mid-term elections 
in Kc'ala State. To kill one evil they 
created a bigger evil. The Muslim League 
was the creation of British rulers to fight 
the Nationalist Congress. The Muslim 
Leaguers propagated the two-nation theory 
based on religion and they succeeded in 
carving out a separate Muslim State— 
Pakistan—out of India. The partition was 
atKSompanied by killing, arson, loot and dis¬ 
placement of millions of persons. After 
independence the Muslim Leaguers either 
donned the Congress garb dr lay dormant 
waiting for an opportunity to revive their 
communal activities. The alliance with 
Congress in Kerala, resuscitated the Mus¬ 
lim League and once again put this com¬ 
munal party in the arena of active politics 
in India. Now the Muslim League has 


vities. The Jamait Islami aims at establish¬ 
ing Muslim hegemony throughout the 
world and it does not recognise any geo- 
grapnical boundaries and political divisions 
like nations as far as the Muslims are con¬ 
cerned. The knaksars were the miUUry 
wing of the Muslim League. They wore 
khaki uniform, carried shovels in thett 
hands and paraded in the public places to 
strike terror in the opposing community. 
It is said that the Khaksar movement m 
India has already recruited 30 lakh mem¬ 
bers and they are holding frequent secret 
meeliiigs in dillerenl cities. 

The weak and opportunistic policy of 
the Congress has been responsible for the 
revival of communal parties and the dd 
communal feelings among the people, 
reminiscent of pre-partition days. As though 
not content with the instigation already 
given to communal ism and disruptive 
forces, the Congress Party has committed 
anothe'- blunder by blessing the Muslim 
Convention held in New Delhi on June 10 
and 11. Thei’c was no need to seek permis¬ 
sion from the Congress to hold a communal 
meeting as under the Constitution every 
body is allowed the freedom of association, 
expression and assembly.. The clearance 
certificate was sought from the Congress 
High Command to give respectability and 
appearance of nationalism to a purely com- 
muiialistic convention. It was argued by 
the .suonsors of Muslim Convention that 
only Nationalist Muslims were invited and 
those who do not believe in secularism or 
national unity were ignored. In answer it 
may be said that were not Liaqat Ali Khan, 
Abdul Rab Nishtar, Abdul Quyam Khan 
and a score of other Muslim leaders, whose 
efforts created Pakistan, nationalists and 
had been members oi the Congi'ess before 
they changed their party labels? There, is 
no difioicnce between a nationalist Muslim 
and a communalistic Muslim, and for tiiat 
m,ntlcr between a nationalist Hindu and a 
communalist Hindu, unless he drops the 
w’ord Muslim or Hindu and thinks himself 
as an Indian. The aim of the Muslim con- 


oi^anised itself again and opened its offices 
in cities with big Muslim population such 
as Madras, Bombay, Lucknow, Bhopal, 
Kan pur, Delhi etc. The Muslim League 
has Wn successful in capturing a number 
of seate in the civil elections in Bombay. 
Witin revival of Muslim League, two 
oQ^Bt^edmmunal bodies, the Jamait Islami 

Dsvived their acti- 


vention, as explained by its Px-esident, ws» 
to demand “a proper place for Muslims inf 
the sphere of nationalistic activities ynd i 
also in enjoyment of their due rights pf 
citizenship and in all the schemes of nih 
tional planning of sopial, cultural, eduoa«r 
tional and economic progress of the country 
on the basis of healthy traditions of mutiw 
understanding.” It was not explained hoif 
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the Muslims were debati'ed from'enjoying 
iUieir rights under the Constitution and not 
8 . single instance of discrimination against 
Qte Muslims was quoted. The real object 
Iff the Muslim Convention was to act as a 
teeler to note the reaction of the non-Mus¬ 
lims to the i-evival of Muslim Communal¬ 
ly The President of the Convention said: 
“Today the Indian Muslims are generally 
led away by frustration, demoralisation, 
uid pessimism. It is really very unfortun¬ 
ate that this fifty million population of oui* 
soimtry, which is scattcied in every corner 
)f our land, is suffering from these feelings 
vith regard even to the safety and secur- 
ty to their lives, properties and social foot- 
ng.” The President did not explain who 
vas jeopardising the safety of lives and 
iroperties of Muslims in the country wed- 
led to secularism and whose Constitution 
[uarantees protection to every citizen re- 
[ardless of religion, race, sex or place of 
lirUi. Short of demanding special weight- 
ge for Muslims in legislatures, public 
i^ies or other lucrative offices, the Mus- 
hn Convention did everything to fan the 
ommunal feelings on the pattern of the 
Id Muslim League of unblessed memory, 
“he Muslim Convention injected a new 
eetarian element in Indian politics and it 
as set a precedent for other communal or 
setarian parties to hold such conventions 
Mr their imaginative and unfounded griev- 
aces. It has also provided an easy handle 
> Pakistan for hitting at India’s secularism 
y acci’sing that the minoritits are not well 
reated and are unhappy and frustrated 
I India. The Muslim Convention was a 
imouflage for reviving the old Muslim 
aague tactics. Now the Muslims have 
ot a separate political platform and they 
idl try to bargain their support for num- 
er of seats in the forthcoming elections. 

The reaction to the demands of Mus- 
m Convention came from two veteran 
ongress leaders. Dr. Sampuraanand said in 
'ainital on June 12 that the Muslim Con- 
ention was meant to show to the outside 
forld that “these people are labouring 
nder some hardship and injustice.” The 
JP. State Congress President, Mr. Ajit 
ras^ Jain, said in Meerut on June 14 
lat ^j^^ sentiments expressed by several 
[usliaiaiaders at the Muslim Convention 
«re oSraiaging. lie' added that it was 
teurd to say that just and fair treatment 
ras not accorded to the Muslim minority 
1 the count:^. 


Communalism has been the bane, at 
Indian politics and it had made ^ life ^ 
the people miserable before independence, 
Partition of the country was the result ai 
rabid religious communalism, which made 
millions lose their lives and homes. Alte» 
independence communalism in any form 
was suppressed but unfortunately it to 
again raising its head at the time when we 
need internal unity to meet outside threat 
to the security pf our country and aggres¬ 
sion at our border areas. 'I'he Congress 
Party should realise its duty towards the 
nation and it should have no truck with 
the Communalists. It should leave its 
policy of appeasement'of the communalists 
or joining hands with communalist parties 
for the temporary gain of few seats in the 
legislatures, in the larger interests of the 
country. If the biggest secular party in 
the country drifts towards communalism, 
then no power on earth can save Ihdia 
from repeating the history of partition of 
the motherland. 

India has successfully completed two 
five-year plan^-and has begun the third 
ambitious Plan for progress and prosperity 
of the country. If communalism and sepa¬ 
ratist forc*es are given free reins, they will 
not only prove ininous lor the country but 
also make India a laughing stock before 
the world. All the honour and prestige 
which India has won in the international 
field will be spoiled, all the progress made 
so far will be marred and the country will 
lose its hard-won and dearly cherished free¬ 
dom. Communalism, not only in the form 
of religious bigotry but also linguistic 
chauvinism and parochialism, and all dis- 
ruptionist, separatist and reactionary ten¬ 
dencies harmful to India’s progress and in¬ 
terest should be condemned. For tbe 
achievement of our socialist goal and mate¬ 
rial prospei'ity, emotional integration of idl 
parts and people of India and the strength¬ 
ening of the unity among all sections of 
the people, regardless of caste, religion, 
race or sect, are of utmost and basic import¬ 
ance. It is essential that communalism 
must be opposed and combated at all frohte 
and all people, regardless of their pt^y 
alignments, must act and function unah> 
mously for the social and economic pco^ 
gress of India. Policies which lead to the 
prosperity of all people should be plua^ 
by all parties and fissiparous 
must weaned out from the ;J^|r 
parties m the dourttry. , 



Mstoteiratidri: How To Avert It? 


By Dr. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar 


It has been said that the present era 
is one characterised by a crisis of the soul. 
One of the symptoms of that crisis is a 
disiijtegration which is not confined to 
this country but is practically world-wide. 
The events that have been taking place 
and the attitude of people towards them 
in the Congo, in the Middle-East and the 
Par-East and many other places bear testi¬ 
mony to the existence of that disintegra¬ 
tion. 

One of the symptoms of this disinte¬ 
gration is a loss of equilibrium, a loss of 
what the ‘Bhagavat Gita’ wisely terms 
‘Samata’, and the most distressing aspect 
of this disequilibrium and loss of ‘samata’ 
is what I venture to call the loss of perso¬ 
nality, complete or partial. 

1 am reminded of a great saying by 
the American philosopher Emerson, who 
said “Most people are other i^ople; their 
talks are some one else’s opinion, their 
lives are a mimicry and even their fashions 
are a quotation.” 

Now, it is perfectly true that today on 
account of the modern methods of propa¬ 
ganda and of accelerated mass communica¬ 
tion, this dragooning of men’s mind, and 
this regimentation of men’s soul are tak¬ 
ing place at a great rate. 

Our country calls itself a secular state. 
Nevertheless, the elections of today, the 
ministerial crises of today and the many 
other events that are projecting themselves 
before us are intrinsically based on caste 
or community. 

Furthermore, the old and obsolete 
weapons of civil disobedience, fasts unto 
death, pidceting and what is miscalled 
ntyagraha are now brandished or used for 
irrelevant purposes and in a manner not 
contemplated by their creators. 

Group or individual violence of 
thought or action is often the result of 
crowd mentality arising from a loss of 
older, moral and spiritual values. 


People dare not act 'for themselves or 
thiiiik for themselves but follow others and 
what is much more, to be deplored, follow 
outworn slogans and dogmas, which now 
have Iggt jmeir validity and are outworn. 

H jia that nobody acts for or by himself, 
a. divided nnd disintegrated 
m see aU ai^d 


in the form of regional, linguistic, commu¬ 
nal and other gioup rivalries and conflicts. 

If this be granted, what should be the 
manner of approach to this phenomeooih 
that we see around us? There is nothing 
more important to an individual or a coun* 
try than to realise that there should be 
unity only in necessary things, liberty in 
most other things but charity in all things. 

Now one of the baneful effects of this 
mass mentality, this crowd psychology, this 
dragooned way of thinking and acting, is 
the annihilation of many human values. 
People insist on and crave for unity in un¬ 
essential things. They crave for uniform¬ 
ity rather than for unity. In other word^' 
opposition or difference of opinjdh is re¬ 
garded as something which have to be 
deprecated at all costs. This attitude fol¬ 
lows from the mass psychology and mass 
propaganda which America and other 
countries have pushed to logical or illogi¬ 
cal conclusions but which also are finding 
their way in our country. 

The remedy for this state of things is 
the complete remodelling of the system oi 
education. It is an incontrovertible fact 
that some people are ready now-a-days tc 
talk on any subject, even if they are com* 
pletely unequipped to deal with it. The 
topic of education is one of their frequent 
obsessions. The education that I refer tc 
is not the mere primary, secondary, univer* 
sity or technical education but the educ% 
tion of the citizen fiom childhood up ^ 
the adult stage in human values and supl: 
an education can be imported into this 
country only as a result and not otherwisi 
of a spiritual and psychological revival. 

Such a revival needs very careful pre 
paration because at this moment it is nol 
so important really to tinker partial^ 
the ordinary means and process of eouca 
tion as to make those processes spirituallj 
comprehensive and even creative in a aecU' 
lar state. 

We must think of utilising the tre 
mendous instrument of propaganda whid 
is now, owing to the march of scienqc 
available to us. We must use that propB 
ganda machinery for inculcating the funds 
mental human values of couru^, . of loysd 
ty, of truth and tolerance. T^t aeeraa ^ 

(Cpnttnucii m pagf S9S) 



CRISIS OF CWARACTFR 

By Shri P. G^ah 


The present crisis in character that has 
taken place in India is observable through¬ 
out the world. It has also not taken place 
for the first time in the history of human-* 
ity for a Historian like Toynbee has shown 
that civilisations rise and fall and that 
generally when a'fall begins to take place 
it cannot be easily prevented. 

We notice a certain amount of anti¬ 
social behaviour throughout the world. It 
has not yet recovered successfully from 
the effect of two world wars of a sangu- 
nary type; and we are now immersed in a 
cold war which is more disastrous to our 
morals and to the retention of our normal 
human characters. There are certain fea¬ 
tures which are noteworthy probably 
throughout the world. 

There is daily disquiet, disharmony 
and discontent eveiTrwhere. There is dis¬ 
satisfaction between the rulers and the rul¬ 
ed; between capitalist and labour; between 
the landlord and tenant, betiveen the cus¬ 
tomer and shopkeeper; between the teacher 
and the taught; between the sexes; bet- 
iveen parents and children within the 
Eamily. The anti-social behaviour of the 
seople on the one side and the increasing 
Idvour shown to totalitarian govcinments 
Ki the other side; the increasing expendi- 
aire on defence s'^rvices and on arma- 
nents; inspite of the loud talks of demo- 
nracy there is an increasing frequency of 
nilitaiy dictatorship as the only solution 
or prowing disharmonv. There is an in- 
reasing rocket of high prices and insuffi- 
ient production. The fever of strikes 
brough trade unions is getting more and 
lore frequent even though science ha^ 
ontrolled other epidemic^ and diseases, 
hir usuallv buovant philosopher Vicc- 
•rpsident. Dr. Radhakrishnan, has stated 
We are basically dishonest, corrupt and 
egenerste”. “Widespread eva.sion of 
jxps. graft, inadequate consideration for 
khers. an almost total absence of dvic 
Miscienee, the obsession with examina- 
on^ ard the malpractices by which to 
irade them, the sordid politics in the Uni- 
ersities. frequent ticketless travelling— 

II these prove that we are no longer nor- 
ia» •'lentallv healthy persons.” The ex- 
•nding money economy and increasing 
isoect paid to money and luxury in con- 
‘ast to plain living and high thinking is , 
aother sign of the drisit that is before us. 


In a short space, I cannot make a oooh 
plcte diagnosis ot the causes of these condi* 
tions; but I cannot help thinking that tbe 
inhaled paper money is probably one of 
tne important factors of the high value 
placed on money. The simple fact that to- 
spite of all the financial controls tte 
amount of notes in circulation is now 1,800 
crores of Rupees though the quantity of 
goods in circulation is comparatively ree* 
tricted owing to insufliclent expansion and 
the growing export of goods produced 
under the two five year plans. Our rail¬ 
ways have proved inadequate for securing 
free movements of the traffic in goods and 
in human beings, which are increasing out 
of proportion to the supply in every sphere. 
Food supply IS much less than the demand 
and we have to import large quantities. 
Our population is growing at a rate much 
beyond our capacity to supply them with 
food, clothing and housing at prices within 
the national or individual income. The 
middle classes.in the city and the landless 
labourer m the villages feel the strain the 
heaviest. 

Besides these physical and economic 
factors thei-c is the difficulty caused by 
mental disharmony and disquiet and spiri¬ 
tual unrest. It can only be remedied by 
an internal adjustment. Modem science 
lays great stress on the psychology of be¬ 
haviour and on psychological adjustment 
of human conflict in eveiy walk of life. 
This psychological adjustment of sex life, 
or family life, political life and industrial 
warfare is a fundamental necessity; we 
need in modern life an increasing use of 
family adjustment, family consulting, child 
guidance, vocational guidance, industrial 
relations, moral re-armament, appreciation 
of religious and spiritual values, and in 
brief an acceptance of higher values than 
those dictated by a selfish money economy. 

I must here attach a note of warning. 
The 'experience of my suggesti<m8 for 
remedy for this crisis is in the direction of 
a holistic scientific approach not merely the 
outlook of physical sciences. By science ;I 
do not mean only the physical sciences 
that deal with fission of ^e atom or fUi^ll 
to the moon; but science which deals i^th 
human being ^ a whole indudlbng/Jtl^ 
social and ngental sdenoes and the aBjfjieiria. 
of h^qnan behaviour did thS' 
study ht ieligtons fBd 
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mcMSt modeiiii sciences like psychology and 
ehthrhpology have thrown new light on 
our daily behaviours so that no scientific 
planning fori;he progress of humanity can 
ignore these social sciences. Politicians 
amd planners, industrialists and bankers 
may plan for the future with astronomical 
figures of calculations for expanding 
foreign markets and controlling exchange 
and currency but as long as they ignore 
the human, mental and spiritual factors 
they will fail to prevent the crisis of cha¬ 
racter. 

It is the moral, ethical and spiritual 
aspects of our daily behaviour which is 
going to be the only solace of our distract¬ 
ed humanity. Unless man learns real ap¬ 
preciation of the central conception of the 
soul—call it the “Atma” or “Farm- 

atma" there is no future for human¬ 
ity. The achievements of Indian Yoga 
Shastra, especially by Patanjali has drawn 
the attention of modem western psycholo¬ 
gists like Jung. Inner concentration and 
inwardness of feeling and life, and of daily 
behaviour is the only way of real social 
progress. The great vagaries of modern 
political life of elections and of party poli¬ 
tics have taken us away from the true in¬ 
wardness and increased the dangers of the 
present day crisis, ^cial and moral good¬ 
ness cannot be achieved without a spiritual 
background and so al.so individual and 
social efficiency cannot be secured without 
a proper appreciation of the higher spirit 
tual values. Religion is a most potent 
weapon for the realisation of the inner 
self but in certain religious systems, the 
outward form and ceremonials absorb such 
an amount of effort and endeavour that 
often little scope is left for real spiritual 
progress. But what I want to place before 
Srou in- the simple idea that the modem 
^sis in character cannot be controlled 
without the helputf psychological forces on 
the physical plane and without moral and 
spiritual forces on the inner control of life. 
At a time when the world is crossing over 
(o a new phase and when our mother 
xmntry is passing through the crisis of 
tpahsition from a backward country to a 
modem state, let us not forget the great 
l^tuid and-moral forces that enligHten 
and that are essential in our 
We have all to learn to 
ateve aR and the si^f 


im 

the Father of the Nation to achieve a caste 
less society without exploitation in th 
modem age. 


DISINTEGRATION: HOW TO AVERT XT 

{Continued from page 5931 

me as a task which needs missionaries anc 
which needs great initiative. Every oni 
has to harness himself to that task. 

To my mind theiv is also an accom 
paniment of the cultural disintegration 
another phenomenon viz., economic disihte 
gration. Not long ago I was reading < 
book, entitled “Inflation and Society" bj 
Graham Hutton. I quote a paragraph fron 
that book which seems to have a particU' 
lar applicability to many things happeninf 
in our own country and in our* own time 
“In the establishment of an omnipoten' 
and omnicompetent state authority in thf 
modem world, there is more danger t< 
personal freedom and to personal initi^tivi 
than in any period that has gone before 
Man's supremacy over the blind forces 0 
technical achievement which appearec 
unimaginable a little lifetime or more ago 
is now a fait accompli and such supremacj 
enables the rulers of today aptly and easilj 
to exercise centralised state authority f( 
the further extieme local bureaucracy. Th< 
individual man and woman as a producer 
as a consumer, as a citizen is reduced to t 
non-entity by reason of the new regulation 
of centralised authority and the consequen' 
minimising of the sacredness of humaz 
personality.” 

In Mr. Hutton’s view, practically all 
the ills of the modem world are due tc 
inflation and he cons'ders that the mount¬ 
ing spiral of prices and wages unaccom 
panied by any increase in productivity and 
conducted without reference to that pro 
ductivity is the main cause, whether in 
England, in the United States or in Rus^ 
of the present imbalance in many direct 
tions. In other words, the progress of 
planning should be a function of produol^ 
vity, wage rise and wage increase shofuld 
depend on productivity and a false idea d. 
prosperity should not be fostered by tft'' 
printing of new notes and making monr^ 
cheaper at a terrible future cost. 

(Courtesy; ’Bhavan’s Jourritil'i 
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By Kingsley Aah 


We hear a good deal these days about 
*‘the future of education." It should not 
be assumed that this entails an exception¬ 
ally sensitive concern for what is import¬ 
ant in education. An excessive concern 
with “getting things done,” a frantic beat¬ 
ing about for impressive-sounding propo¬ 
sals, may on the contrary be symptomatic 
of a loss in grasp of the central realities, a 
radical lack of faith in education. 

Educational administrators tend to be 
the most susceptible to this sickness. But, 
we repeat, a great deal of talk about some¬ 
thing need not be a sign of real concern 
and respect for it. 

Sorel said that a parliamentary Social* 
ist has more in common with other politi¬ 
cians than he has with other working-class 
Socialists. Analogously, we may say that 
an academic administrator has more in 
common with other administrators than he 
has with those actively engaged in acade¬ 
mic work. This point has to be emphasiz* 
ed, since people may think that no one is 
likely to understand education better than 
a professor of education. 

Teaching Shops 

But, tragically enough, university de¬ 
partments of education are less concerned 
with inquiry into the natui’e and conditions 
^ education in a disciplined academic 
manner than with meeting certain practi¬ 
cal requirements—such as providing ‘quali- 
Ited’ teachers in sufficient numbers to satis¬ 
fy the Ministry of Education, a largely 
administrative problem. No one contests 
the need for able teachers; but this is not 
to admit that the best way of preparing 
lomeone for teaching is by “training" him 
n “techniques.” What is more important 
8 that a prospective teacher should have a 
{enuine feeling for the importance of his 
lubject and ability in it. If he doesn’t have 
hese, no “techniques” are going to enable 
dm to convey them to his pupils. 

The present writers are ordinary mem- 
lers of the academic staff at an ordinary 
irovlncial university, engaged in teaching 
nd thinking about problems arising in our 
espective subjects. It so happens that 
3ine of us belong to the Faculty of Arts. 
>ut we certainly do not intend what we 
ly as any sort of “defence” of the arts 
gainst'science. Indeed the honest pursuit 
I Bcientiflc investigation in the nniverai- 


ties is just as much threatened by contemi* 
porai 7 ways of thinking about education 
as is such work in the arts. 

What is more, the pursuit of science in 
a society cannot be independent of the ' 
pursuit of the arts. Science and the arts 
are not “two cultures,” even though Sir 
Charles Snow has said they are and nearly 
everyone has believed him. They are as¬ 
pects of a single culture and, as Robert Op- 
penheimer has shown in his lecture on . 
“Tradition and Discovery” the sickness of 
our time is not that we have two cultures 
that are growing apart from each other) 
but that the one culture we have is disinte¬ 
grating—to the detriment of humanities 
and sciences alike. 

Ideas, scientihe or otherwise, can be 
born and recognized as important only 
where men talk a common language in 
which such ideas can be discussed and 
evaluated. And a sufficiently developed 
common language presupposes a common 
literature that*the speakers of the language 
care about. When this care declines, so do 
the possibilities of communication and the 
sense of the importance of intellectual in¬ 
quiry, including scientific inquiry. That 
this sense has declined is confirmed, not 
refuted, by strident rhetoric about the im¬ 
portance of science for the sake of its 
practical ends. 

Biggest Menace 

The greatest current thixiat to educa¬ 
tion is that of practicality. This explains 
why it should be so widely misconceived 
as a clash between the demands of science 
and the demands of the humanities. Scien¬ 
tific discoveries are pften useful for jfiracki- 
cal ends. Seeing this, it is easy to slip intp 
thinking that the importance of scientific 
investigation lies in such usefulness, llie 
next step is to channel investigation into 
directions which seem to'promise the maxi¬ 
mum of utility. When this happens pers¬ 
pectives within science become distorted 
and its character changes—and not neoes^ 
sarily into something which in the Umg 
run, will serve even practical ends so well; 
though that is by no means the deepest 
tragray of such a transaction. 

Some educationists, partkailarly Mr.' 
-Peterson, advocate a practicalist attll^ 
to educatiem ih gener^. He tells s 

'.Tor wligse unfyers^ 
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the prelude to an acadediic life, a wider, 
more ^neral and more relevant course 
will be more useful. . . When we see 
what he means by “relevance,” it becomes 
dear that this is a tautology. By “relev¬ 
ance” he means “usefulness.” He speaks 
of “potential relevance to a career in the 
twentieth century,” “relevance to life out¬ 
side the academic world, ' and attributes 
the alleged “malaise” of arts undergradu¬ 
ates to a realization that “their knowledge, 
unlike that of the scientist, has no direct 
reference to any possible job—except that 
of teaching it to the next generation.” 

Please notice a revealing opposition 
between “the academic world” and “life 
outside.” There could hardly be a clearer 
expression of lack of faith in academic 
ways of living and thinking as important 
ingredients of civilized life. One is re¬ 
minded of Plato’s sinister utilitarian, Cal- 
licles: “Philosophy (read: any sort of aca¬ 
demic inquiry) is a pretty thing, if you en¬ 
gage in it moderately in youth: but if you 
continue it longer than you should, it is 
the ruin of any man. For if a man is 
exceptionally gifted and yet pursues philo¬ 
sophy far on in life, he must prove entirely 
unacquainted with all the accomplishments 
requisite for a gentleman and a man of 
distinction.” Of course, academics must 
expect incomprehension and opposition; it 
is largely in their struggle against these 
that inquiry progresses. But it is sad to 
find these attitudes in the director of a 
university department of education. 


Ivory Tower 

The widespread idea that the academic 
world is somehow an “ivory tower,” apart 
from real living, needs further attention, 
M it lies at the heart of the way of think¬ 
ing under examination here. Participation 
in business, industry or government is ap¬ 
parently “life” in a sense in which acade¬ 
mic pursuits are not. But to say that the 
attitudes and interests of the academic are 
likely to be remote from those, say, of the' 
business man is the same as sa 3 ring that 
the attitudes and interests of the business 
man are likely to be remote from those of 
the academic. So why not say it is the 
business man who is in the “ivory tower” 
«nd the academic who is “living”? 


' ASi essential feature of disinterested 
iaqutci^.ls the criticism of commonly un- 
«ttumptioh8. Now if inquiry, 


tially for something “outside,” an area ia 
closed to criticism and the area most in 
need of it. We mean assumptions about 
what is involved in living, what> should 
count as success and failure in life. It is 
precisely this sort of investigation that is 
central to such arts studies as literature^ 
history and philosophy. Mr. Peterson^ 
view assumes we all understand what fe 
involved in “living” and that the business 
of education is simply to prepare us for ft 
and fit us to be “successful” in it. The 
important thing is held to be the holding 
of jobs, and education is debased into the. 
training of prospective job-holders. It 
ceases to be the development of powers 0^ 
criticism—^including criticism of forces hot* 
tile to the questioning of such assumptions. 

Education is not for living. It is an 
initiation into inquiry, which k a form of 
living itself and includes other forms of 
living among its objects. So far removed 
is the pursuit of inquiry from being the 
habitation of an ivory tower. 

University Work 

Knowledge is not an inert substance, 
but a live way of thinking which dies if if 
is regarded ;ust as something to be hand¬ 
ed on. Then there will be nothing to hand 
on. As Mr. John Holloway recently re¬ 
marked, a civilized man’s understanding of 
his own past, of the history, literature and 
culture from which he springs and whidf 
gives his life its sense, is what distingui¬ 
shes him from a savage. 

We are certainly far from maintaining 
that all is now. for the best in the best of 
all possible university .systems. The poized 
is that changes should consist in improving 
standards''of learning, not in prostitutihg 
them to the demands of business, the p|^ 
son commissioners, or local education ku- 
thorities. 

The universities must “capture the 
interest and enthusiasm of their noh- 
scientific students”: “the young a:^ 
genuinely interested” in subjects like 
minology and industrial relations, as 0^ 
posed to such dry-as-dust relics as lite^ 
ture and philology. Observe the logic if 
Mr. Peterson’s argument. Fimt, we 
an efficient “pump” (the image is hi8}:;.% 
transfer individuals from the ' “pool 
ability” into the imiversities—and presu^ 
ably out again, suitably processed—becaftkl 
it is important that inore and more shodH 



Man’s Path To Outer Space 

By Academician Norafr M. Sissakfan 


A manned flight into outer space is an 
’ ^nt of historic importance, a great vic- 
' -tory for the creative genius of man, a tre¬ 
mendous achievement on the part of 
Soviet science and engineering—it is the 
^ “asfral hour of man” that Stefan Zweig 
wrote about. That “hour”, however, was 
preceded by years of searching, by the per¬ 
sistent work of specialists in many bran¬ 
ches of science, of engineers, designers, and 
research workers. 

Powerful rocket engines and sensitive 
measuring instruments have been design¬ 
ed, and techniques for control and steering 
' during flight and on landing have been 
developed. 

The biological and medical sciences 
had to solve very important problems con¬ 
nected with safety during manned space 
flight. In the incredibly short time that 
has elapsed since the launching of the first 
Sputnik in 1957, an extensive programme 
of research has been carried out on the 
reactions of animals during flights in roc¬ 
kets and space-ships. Only when these 
problems had been solved could the first 
manned flight into space be permitted. 

The unusual factors against which man 
must be protected in space are now widely 
known. 

Pressure, Radiation, etc. 

The first group concerns actual physi¬ 
cal conditions in space. These include ex¬ 
tremely low barometric pressure; the ab¬ 
sence of molecular oxygen; the effect of 
cosmic, ultra-violet and corpuscular radia¬ 
tion; and the danger of meteors. Of all 
^se, the most important is the radiation 
danger. 

Soviet biologists and engineers have 
developed a hei-met’cally-sealed ca’<»in in 
which the barometric pressure is kept at a 
definite level and the gas composition of 
the air is that required for the normal res¬ 
piration of animals and man. 

The behaviour of the animals and 
their various physiological functions wei'o 
registered at all stages of the flight, from 
the start to the landing of the cabin-cap- 
Bule. 

Methods used in ordinary laboratory 
pr^ice proved un.suitable for this purpose. 
Scientists, therefore, had to design special 
ISLOuld lungUpn reliably 


and automatically under flight conditions 
to record cardiac activity, respiration, blood 
pressure and the general behaviour of the 
animals under conditions of acceleration, 
jolting and vibration; while cinecameras 
provided visual evidence. 

As far as^ radiation is concerned, re¬ 
search preceding the manned flight studied 
the quantitative aspect and physical cha¬ 
racteristics of the radiation, its immediate 
effect on the animals and iis genetic conse¬ 
quences. This research showed precisely 
what protective measures were necessary 
to ensure the complete safety of man in am 
orbit between three hundred and four 
hundred kilometres (190 and 250 miles) 
above the cai'lh. 

Noise, Vibration, Acceleration 

The next group of factors covers condi¬ 
tions due directly to flight in a .space vehi¬ 
cle. These include: noise, vibration, acce¬ 
leration when the engines are functioning 
to put the vehicle in orbit; and weighless- 
ne.ss during flight in orbit. 

As regards noise, it is possible to re¬ 
duce its level by careful sound insulation 
of the cabin. Noise accompanies the 
“active" section of the flight, during which 
the vehicle is accelerated, and continues 
only until it is in orbit. In orbital flight, 
when the rocket engines are no longer 
working, silence is disturbed only by the 
low noises of the instruments ticking away 
in the cabin. In short, noise does not seri¬ 
ously interfere with man’s flight in space. 

The effect of vibration, which also 
occurs only during the “active” part of the 
flight, has been well studied. And a num¬ 
ber of absorbers designed to reduce its 
effect on the human organism have proved 
very effective and reliable. 

Considerable data has also been 
gathered on the way in which acceleration 
affects the body. The human organism is 
not affected by velocity, no matter how 
great it may be. This is proved by one 
fact alone: we do not feel the speed kti 
which the earth revolves around the sun— 
100,000 kilometres (62,000 miles) an hour.* 
However, a change of si»ed or a choage 
in the direction of motion is felt 
sharply: acceleration is perceived 
qreased and ii alNctl'. AraSUi 
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tion of the bloofl, respiration and other 
functions of the organism. 

It has been established that the organ¬ 
ism can best withstand oveiloading when 
the stress is pcrpendiculai to the vertical 
axis of the body—from chest to back, back 
to chest, right to left, or loft to right. This 
means that the pilot must be in a semi- 
prone position inside the spaceship, espe¬ 
cially when the ship is on the trajectoiy 
that puts it into orbit and when it re-enters 
the dense layers of the atmosphere on its 
return to earth. In this position a man 
can stand up to very considerable overload¬ 
ing for a lengthy period. 

Weightlessness 

After the period of acceleration, that 
is, when the spaceship is already in orbit, 
the pilot experiences a state of weightless¬ 
ness. This is due to the fact that the gravi¬ 
tational pull of earth is balanced as it were 
by centrifugal forces. The body loses its 
weight and objects float about in the cabin. 
The pilot remains in this state throughout 
his flight in orbit. 

In this connection, scientists are very 
interested in a number of questions: how 
will the exclusion of signals from an ex¬ 
tensive zone of receptor nerves whose 
functioning is connected with earth’s gravi¬ 
tational field affect man’s nervous system; 
what possibilities are there of the human 
organism adapting itself to conditions of 
weightlessness, how long does a man retain 
his ability to work during a space flight, 
and how does the gravitation factor influ¬ 
ence the functioning of the cardio-vascular 
system? 

The majority of researchem believe 
that the human organism is well able to 
adapt itself to weightlessness, and that this 
great adaptability will compensate for the 
absence of vestibular and, partially, of 
deep muscular-articular sensibility. An 
important role in this compensation will bo 
played by the visual analyser that is cap¬ 
able of introducing the necessary correc¬ 
tives to man’s behaviour and actions, by 
"informing” him of the position of his 
body in space and of the muscular tension 
necessary to perform specific actioxis. 

All these assumptions, however, stand 
n need of strict scientific verification, 
rarifleatim which has already begun with 

historic flight of the world’s rast space 


Tridcy Transitions 

Considerable interest attaches to the 
study of the way the organism reacts to 
transition from overloading to weightless¬ 
ness and, contrariwise, from weightlesgness 
to overloading. The first transition takes 
place when the rocket engines are cut off 
after the velocity necessary to keep the 
spaceship in orbit has been attained; the 
second, when the retro-engine is switched 
on to reduce the speed and bring the 
vehicle out of orbit for its return to eardk 

We arc now able to say that the human 
organism stands up to the transition from 
oveiloading to weightlessness belter than 
it does to the reverse transition. 

Lastly, it is very important to bear in 
mind other factors caused by the pilot 
being enclosed in the hermetically-sealed 
cabin of the spaceship. 

During a lengthy flight in space the 
pilot IS deprived of the vast majority of 
the excitors to which he i.s accustomed: 
aural—there is absolute silence in outer 
space; visual—the blackness of the cosmic 
environment, studded with stars, does not 
give the impression of depth, etc. 

The “isolation" of the space pilot un¬ 
doubted! v raises gical difficulties of a psy¬ 
chological nature, further study of this 
problem is essential and rational methods 
of reducing it must be developed. 

The combination of these factors—state 
of weightlessness, sharp reduction of cus- 
tomaiy exciters, disruption of the noimal 
life ihythm (eg., the change of day and 
night, work and lepose), and isolation of 
the pilot may lead to certain psychic and 
vegetative disoiders if necessaiy prophy¬ 
lactic measures are not evolved. Physical 
training and ihe training of will-power 
are therefore, important items in the space 
pilot’s nreoaration for flight. 

Return to Earth 

The safely of man’s return to earth is 
the must important of all factors, the one 
that makes a manned flight possible, b 
this connection, extensive research with, 
rockets carrying animals has been carri^ 
out over a lengthy period in the Soviet 
Union; a series of noteworthy experiments 
has also been made to test the "aime^ 
landing of spaceships. It was proved 
the safe return to earth of a hermeticattsl 
sealed cabin with its Inhabitants was 

(Contimisd on page oODf 



HOW TO SUCCEED IN YOUR CAREER 

By Mvjorle Boaltoo, M.A, * 


Anyone who wislies to succeed in his 
or hei caieer can geneially do so by 
merit—bi dins, hard woik, loyalty and per¬ 
sistence. 

It IS true that even in the best ot 
worlds, people may occasionally be the 
victims of bad luck But it is much moie 
certainly and generally tiue that most un¬ 
successful people aie then oi\n victims 

Hov. then can success be achieved' 

Usually it IS achieved by a mixtuie of 
effort and tactics A seiious plan to suc¬ 
ceed must include both The following 
ten points oilei the main lines of approach 

1 Learn your job: Some time ago, 
when piepaiing a special menu I asked in 
a giocei s shop, “Have you any Italian 
cheeses’ “Oh, no ’ said the assistant 
m a vague and unhelpful tone, without 
turmng round to the cheese countei When 
she moved away, I saw that she had been 
standmg with hei back to a cheese cons¬ 
picuously marked “Made in Italy” 

Had I been that giils employer, my 
impiession of hei gnp on her ]ob would 
not have been favourable. 

As soon as you entei a new job, it is 
worthwhile to leain everything possible 
about it What is the daily loutinc’ How 
do things woik' What is the quickest 
method of doing something’ What is the 
purpose of this routine’ 

A simple 30 b lequiies little know¬ 
ledge, a complicated one, much more, but 
every job is done better by the person who 
has mastered rt. 

A person who intends to make a real 
career should nevei stop studying We 
leave school, we leave college, our evening 
classes come to an end, but we can al- 
Birays go on learmiig We should keep up- 
:o-date with new developments in our sub¬ 
ject, by reading new books and specialist 
nagazmes 

In some jobs, such as teaching or gar- 
lenmg or cooktiy, it is worth while to try 
nepenments with new methods, substan- 
es or equipment. 

My mother was in hospital some time 
igo, and was nursed by a Nigerian girl 
irho was eager to learn “I like washing 
'ou,” the nurse said, “your stitches are very 
Dteresting.” She was trymg to learn more 
Irout medicine and surgery as she did her 


routine tasks Someone said to my mother, 
“That girl is a future hospital matron in 
hei own countiy'” 

We should never be too proud to learn. 
I teach students, but my students fre¬ 
quently teach me something useful. We 
should have our eyes open for useful know¬ 
ledge, we should not be ashamed of ask¬ 
ing questions when we do not know We 
should not giudge money spent on know¬ 
ledge, it IS better to give up some luxury 
than to do without a class, a book or a 
magazine subscription that will give us 
valuable knowledge, for “the man who 
empties his puise into his head has some¬ 
thing of which he can never be robbed.” 

The person who is obviously trying to 
learn also makes a good impression on an 
intelligent employer This in itself is use¬ 
ful 

2 Do your job: The medieval teaching, 
based on a bad interpretation of the Bible, 
that work is a cuise, is a very dangerous 
doctiine Work, unless it is hopelessly un- 
congemal, is satisfying and is a duty 

Do we expect the world to give us a 
living without effort’ Why should we be 
diffcient from all the othei human ciea- 
tures and most of the animals’ 

Those who resent having to work for 
a living very seldom succeed in a career. 
They are often left in the end doing the 
dullest and worst paid jobs, with a more 
sensible and courageous attitude they 
might have found pleasanter and better 
paid work. 

The person who is late for work, who 
prolongs the tea break or the lunch mter^ 
val, who does his or her own work in an 
employer’s time when there is a task to 
be done for the employer, who scamps jobs 
and IS satisfied with the second brat, isi 
really bemg both dishonest and inefficient. 

There is nothing clever in getting away 
with it These practices are observed by 
people m authority more often thmi we 
suppose, and by them we show an employ¬ 
er that we are not to be trusted. 

The clock-watcher is not dishonest, 
like the first person. He rs merely unwil¬ 
ling to do a stroke of work more than it 
obligatory. Such a person may well, until 
five o’clock, be a good woilcer: but gt Awi 
he loses all interest in the jbb. 1 
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^rhe peraon who is willing sometimes 
,0 stay behind to finish something or to 
lelp others is again, the person who is ob¬ 
served and noted as helpful and hard- 
jvorking. His obliging and co-operative 
ittitude is a part of the science of success. 

3 Then do a little more: It follows 
.'rom the advice not to watch the clock that 
jenerous altitudes help towards success. 
\n endless talking and thinking about "my 
■ights" is not a magnanimous or a very 
idult attitude, though, of course, situations 
lo sometimes ari.se in which an employee 
tias to stand up for “rights” and so for 
‘right.” 

However, the person who is willing to 
stay late to finish, to take work home, to 
lend a hand where help is needed, and so 
jn. is on the road lo success. 

"What are you such a muggins for?" 
iay.s a fellow-worker. “You wont catch 
me being put upon like that!” But some¬ 
how muggins is the one who gel.s the 
promotion. 

It is possible lo look out, deliberately, 
for little extra sei’vices we can do. This 
makes us populai', often, with colleagues 
as well as with employers. 

If. for instance, I saw a workman give 
a liule of his own time lo level a bump in 
the lloor on which several people had trip¬ 
ped. or fasten down a piece of loose lino¬ 
leum, or tidy away some litter, I should at 
once feel, "Here is a sensible, helpful fel¬ 
low.” 

People w'ho, instead of grumbling 
about things that are amiss, do something 
sensible to set them right, help everybody 
and make an excellent impression. 

4. Show the capacity to take responsi¬ 
bility: The employer who is intending to 
promote someone is nearly alw'ays want¬ 
ing someone who can take at least some 
responsibility. 

It is not always easy for a junior to 
prove that he or she can take responsibi¬ 
lity, especially in those unhappy places of 
work where a junior is very much made 
to feel subordinate. But the chance does 
generally come and should be taken. 

To be given a bigger and harder task 
is not a misfortune. It is a test, and may 
well be intended as such. 

5. Be tactful and polite: Courtesy and 
pleasant ways are not indications that one 


(toi) 

is soft, timid or a snob. The biggest snobs 
are rude, disdainful people. 

We should try to be polite and kind to 
everyone in our job; employer, ‘ fellow- 
woiKers, visitor.s, and subordinates. Shout¬ 
ing, bad language, sarcastic remarks, ex¬ 
cessive criticism, nagging, whining, aggres¬ 
siveness, are sure to make us unpopular, 
and unfit us for a responsible position. 

Obviously, in the haste of a rush job 
or in the din of a factory, the manners that 
are suitable for an aristocratic drawing¬ 
room are loo leisurely to suit the situation. 
But we can all try to cultivate that essen¬ 
tial courtesy whicn may be defined simply 
as considering the convenience and feel¬ 
ings of others. 

This may be shown just as well by 
spreading a clean new'spaper on a dusty 
bench where someone intends to sit, as bv 
putting a silken cushion behind some elder¬ 
ly titled lady dripping with pearls. 

Helping to carry things, opening doors 
for people, passing things that are needed, 
warning people of some hazard such as 
split oil, asking permission lo do things, 
saying “Thank you," are the kind of small 
courtesies that are worth while almost 
everywhere. 

It is also worth while to try to smile 
at people and to speak kindly. 

If we have to make a complaint, re¬ 
buke someone, contradict someone and so 
on, it is ahvays a wise plan to give a little 
time to thinking how we can best do this 
without arousing needless resentment. A 
tactful way of saying things often saves a 
quarrel. 

6 . Don’t be a grouser: Most of us need 
to grumble .sometimes—or burst! But the 
habit of grumbling is a very unhealthy 
habit, as well as a hindrance in our career. 

Nobody wants to give responsibility to 
a person who is everlastingly moaning 
about something, or to entrust the training 
of others to such a person. No employer 
will want to promote a grouser to work 
where the employer will have to hear 
grouses all day. 

A person of strong character knowrs 
when to make a complaint. He or she then 
makes it; to the right person; at the right 
time; and in a sensible, reasonable man¬ 
ner. This may be a manly action and may 
do much good. 
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Everlasting whining is another thing; 
and looking for something to grumble 
about is a morbid attitude. 

The person who at least tries to be bold 
and cheerl'ul and optimistic about the job, 
looks betlci’, works better and is very much 
easier to get on with than the grouser. 

7, Set out to please your employer: It 
is not always easy to draw the dividing 
line in exactly the right place between 
sycophantic llatlery and sensible heiptui- 
ness to one s employer. 

Perhaps the guiding principle may be: 
set out to please your employer in aii tlio 
ways that you arc sure are honourable and 
that do not go against your conscience. 

Insincere llatieiy is usually delected 
and disliked. Genuine heipiuincss is usu¬ 
ally appreciated, it is possible to be very 
kind and polite indeed without being m 
the least slavish. 

It IS generally a good idea to try, un¬ 
obtrusively, to lind out a little about the 
interests and tastes oi one’s employer. 
There may be a common interest; ii' so, let 
it be known—but casually, as il by acci¬ 
dent. 

As little a thing as a newspaper cut¬ 
ting on a subject that interests him shows 
kindness and may be remembered. Pet:; 
and children olten oiler an oppurtimily to 
be ol service. An oiler to lind sometliing 
out, to make something or to mend some¬ 
thing, should be sincere—but it may also 
make an excellent impression. 

Small seiwices that cost very little 
trouble may keep a person in his employ¬ 
er's eye and gradually build up a \ery 
favourable opinion. This is not wasted 
even if the per.son leaves that job without 
promotion; he will receiv^e a belter refer¬ 
ence or testimonial. 

Sycophancy and flattery are bad, dis¬ 
honest things. But the kindness and oblig¬ 
ingness which are really part of being 
human and sympathetic are both good in 
themselves. They are also aids to promo¬ 
tion. 

8. Use spare time wisely: The person 
who is always thinking about work makes 
a great mistake. If we are to work well, 
we do better not to allow an ambition to 
become an obsession. 

Amusement, exercise, social life, hob¬ 
bies, keep us fresh and vigorous, cheerful 
and friendly. Social life keeps our man¬ 


ners polished; hobbies give us a healthy 
sense of achievement. 

The person who lives only for a job is 
apt to become an insipid, dull person, with 
no conversation and little sociability. 

For a post of responsibility, one must 
usually be fairly good at getting on with 
people; and an interesting life gives us 
material for interesting conversation. 

Our spare time should tlierefore be 
partly a lime for refreshing our minds and 
bodies with new activities. It is also a lime 
for resi; sleep and rest are essential for 
good woik. Yet it is also a time for learn¬ 
ing inoie about our work; the ambitious 
peisou almost always finds that some 
spare time study is advisable, 

I would rather waste money than time. 
I can earn some more money, but 1 can 
never replace a w'asled evening. Time is 
wasted if wo are not either working, play¬ 
ing, reeling or enjoying some sort of human 
relationship. 

It IS aiinlejjs pottering that prevents 
people from studying or sleeping. 

y. Take care of health: Health is al¬ 
most a.s vital an asset to the ambitious per¬ 
son as iiUelJigence. 

This does not mean that some people 
have not achieved amazing successes in 
spile of .serious handicaps and ill-health; 1 
have known many of inese. But there is 
no sense in making life harder than it has 
to be; to neglect our health for the sake 
of our uiiibitiori is a short-sighted policy. 

A worker who frequently has to take 
time ofl’ lor heallh reasons is not likely to 
be promoted. 

It is worth while to consult a doctoi 
and, if nece.ssary, a .specialist, about some 
ailment that persists. Most diseases can 
be cured if treated soon enough; and many 
other can be rendered almost harmless by 
some change in our diet or mode of life. 

The ambitious person should try to 
obey the ordinary laws of health such as: 
adequate and not excessive food; proper 
sleep; cleanliness: bowel regularity; venti¬ 
lation; good posture and so on. 

10. Seize the opportunity: One day 
the golden opportunity comes. The right 
job falls vacant; the time is ripe to ask for 
an increase of salary; a volunteer is want¬ 
ed to do a difficult task; your special know¬ 
ledge is needed. 
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This is the moment. Take the oppor¬ 
tunity! 

It may mean an upheaval; it may bring 
extra work; its demands may seem frigh¬ 
tening; but if it is really success and pro¬ 
motion that we want, we must not be 
afraid. 

Opportunity often eoiii''s disguised as 
a dilliculty; it almost always comes as a 
challenge. The better job is not the soft 
job, c.'ven if it is cleaner or involves less 
manual work. It almost invariably de¬ 
mands more inlolligence, more concentra¬ 
tion and more initiative than the junior or 
unskilled job. 

One point dues arise here. It is not a 
duty to be ambitious. Some people are 
ambitious and gain great satisfaction from 
succeeding in a career. Other people are 
geru'.inely not ambitious; re.sponsibility 
makes them unhappy, they are satislied 
with what they are doing and they have 
enough money for their needs. 

There is no reason wliy such a peison 
.should force himself to bo ambitious, flol 
everyone can be at llie lop, and some are 
far happier in a job that does not demand 
much of thorn. 

Wisdom is to know what we want and 
to .s<>('k it by the right means, not Ui wear 
oufsi'l.'s out in the pursuit of something 
we do no' really waul. 

The pci-.son who really wants to suc¬ 
ceed in a oar or. to have an important job 
and to be at the top of th(' tree, should 
remember the African proverb: ‘ Follow 
bees, if you want to eat honey.” 

He or she should do everything pos¬ 
sible to prepare for an opportunity, and 
when the opportunity appears seize :l 
lirrnly. 

No one ever reaehed the top of a tree 
by sawing oil the branch on which he was 
sitting. The way to the lop is by climb¬ 
ing, with all our skill, .strength and persist¬ 
ence. 

(Courtesy: ‘The P.sychologist Magazine’) 


The succe.ssful man doesn't wait for 
the new year to make his resolutions, 
doesn’t wait for a propitious moment to 
stait a much needed action. The starting 
is done at the moment the idea comes into 
his head. “Do it now” is more than an 
injuction. It is a principle of success. 

—J.C. Roberts 


COLOMBO PLAN 

The Colombo Plan (for Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia) was conceived at a meet¬ 
ing of the Foreign Ministers of the Com¬ 
monwealth held in Colombo in January 
19.)(t. India was represented at the meet¬ 
ing by Shri Nehru. 

Countries of the Commonwealth—Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New' Zealand, 
Paki.stan, the United Kingdom, Malaya and 
NorUi Borneo—wei’e the original members. 

Over the years, the membership of the 
Colombo Plan has grown to 22—16 coun¬ 
tries within South and South-East Asia and 
six countries outside it. 

The 16 countries within the area are 
Burma, Cambodia. Ceylon, the Federation 
of Malaya. India, Indonesia, Laos. Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Phillipincs, Singapore, Thai¬ 
land and Viet-Nam and Brunei. North 
Borneo and Sarawak which take part in 
the Plan through their association with the 
United Kingdom. 

The six countries outside the area are 
Au.slralia, Canada, Japai). New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

The Plan, w'hich i.s based on the prin¬ 
ciple of mutual cooperation, piovides for 
practical a.ssistanco in two main forms— 
capital aid and technical co-operation. 

As.si.slanee is negotiated on a bilateral 
basis between the Governments concerned 
without the intervention of any central 
organisation or .seiTofarial. 

Nearly 20 per cent of ail the training 
places provided under the Colombo Plan 
are now' within the region. 

Of the counirie.® of the region, India 
has provided the largest number of train¬ 
ing places—1.279 out of 1,566—during the 
ten year period. India also provided 34 
expert.s—the highest for a regional mem¬ 
ber. 

The number of training places receiv¬ 
ed by Indians in the ten-year peiiod is the 
highest for any country- -3,275. 

The Consultative Committee of the 
Colombo Plan meets once evei’y year to 
review the progress of the Plan. 

At the meeting of the Consultative 
Committee in Jakarta (Indonesia) in Nov¬ 
ember, 1959. it w'as decided that the 
Colombo Plan should be continued until 
June 1966. 



Rabindranath Tagore 

By Bhabani Bhattacharya 


More than any other man of our cen¬ 
tury, Rabindranath Tagore, poet of Bengal, 
has incarnated the spirit of the European 
Renaissance—that spirit which called for 
a flowering of the individual personality, 
the full development of all the many facets 
of human genius. This Tagore combined 
with extraordinary moral strength and 
spiritual power, with an internationalism 
that embraced all mankind and a univer- 
Swusm that encompassed all of creation. 

“Thou hast made me endless,” he 
wrote, “such is thy pleasure. This frail 
vessel of my life Thou emptiest and lillest 
again and again.” Such was Tagore's 
testament of faith, his grateful homage to 
Jiban-devata, Life Force, personified and 
vividly realized in some of his most sensi¬ 
tive poems. And these were not empty 
words. Through phase after phase of crea¬ 
tivity, over a vast panorama of beginnings 
and of ends that were signposts of new 
beginnings, Tagore let his genius express 
itself unfalteringly up to his death in the 
eightieth year of his life. 

Barely a tiny fi action of his immense 
literary output has been rendered into 
foreign languages. That is understand¬ 
able. No poet loses more in translation 
than Tagore. Kis poems are sheer music. 
Their emotional intensity, the rhapsody 
they convey fade under the touch of a 
translator’s hand, however deft. This 
applies also to most of his prose work: for, 
pro.se from Tagore’s pen combines deep 
thought with copious decorative effects, 
ar.d is not .so very different from poet.’’y 
itself. 

His poetical works including plays in 
verse make well over a hundred volumes. 
The songs he wrote number more than a 
thousand—ho himself set a great many of 
them to music—and they have become a 
part of Bengal's cultural life. Indeed it 
would be hard to find an educated man or 
woman in Bengal who does not know some 
of Tagore’s songs. One of them, Jana 
Gana Mana, is India's national anthem. 
Seldom does a day pass without a Tagore 
song featuring in a broadcast from some 
station of All-India Radio. 

His dance-dramas, into which the 
qualities of folk-plays have been deeply ab¬ 
sorbed, are staged everywhere in Ihdia. 


There was a time when the poet himsel; 
used to appear on the stage, and in thii 
medium loo he showed unusual talent 
The celebrations that were planned ir 
India to mark the centenary of his birth 
on 6 May, 1861, included the staging oJ 
these dance-dramas in scores of theatres. 

Though, above all, a poet, Tagore wrote 
excellent fiction. Several of his shorl 
stories, built around human values, rani 
among the w’orld’s classics in this genre 
His novels may not be of equal signific¬ 
ance, but they are landmarks in the evolu¬ 
tion of Bengali prose; they are remarkable 
by their vivid portrayal, depth of realism 
and a profound understanding of Indiar 
life. Gora, Sesher Kabita (Farewell Mj 
Friend), and Yogayog (Union and Separa 
tion), arc poles apart from one another ir 
form as well as content. Gora is a power¬ 
ful appeal for bi’otherhood and tolerance 
Sesher Kabita, one of the world’s grea' 
love stories, is vibrant with passion. Yoga 
yog is a fine, detailed study of character. 

When Tagore was nearly seventy he 
took to painting, almost casually, and ex 
celled again. His stylo of bru.shwork was 
entirely his own. It was the idea alont 
that made the picture, with improvised 
lines and colour. Exhibited in Paris and 
elsewhere, Tagore’s paintings won warm 
praise from the leading critics of the day. 

Of great importance too are his numer¬ 
ous essays on literary, social, educational 
and political themes. These essays reveal 
the poet’s twofold roots. He belongs alike 
to the East and the West. lie .seeks a syn¬ 
thesis between Indian traditional values 
and the materialist concepts that come 
surging from abroad and make decisive 
impact. He is sharply opposed to national¬ 
ism in the narrow sen.se of the word, 
though he is a patriot to the core of his 
heart. India, he repeatedly points out, has 
always been the meeting ground of diverse 
cultures. On Indian soil, age after age, 
those cultures blended and achieved the 
true kind of unity. That process, he 
believes, must continue today. The genius 
of India has been manifested in the prac¬ 
tical application of the principle of unity 
in diversity. Here is a lesson for all man¬ 
kind. Universality implies the retention 
and creative fusion even of contradictory 
elements. 
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The internationalism in Tagore strucl; 
i bold and strident note in the days when 
:hauvinism was the fashion almost every¬ 
where in the world. In that sense he was 
/ery much in advance of his time. The 
5’rench writer Remain Rolland has stated 
,hat Tagore “contributed more than anyone 
;owards the union of the two hemispheres 
)f the spirit.” 

Strangely, the poet was also a man of 
iction. Among the various fields in which 
le worked was education. His essays 
reveal him as one of the world’s great edu¬ 
cational thinkers; but it was not enough 
for him to set down his ideas on paper; 
le had to translate them into hard reality, 
[n 1900, when he was not so well-known— 
.he Nobel Prize vras still 13 years ahead— 
le established his school, Santiniketan, al- 
■nost single-handed. He taught at the 
school w'hich began with four students and 
lie did most of the work connected with it 
jntil help came. Later, sadly aware of 
India’s economic ills, he took up the task 
if village reconstruction. He was among 
;he first in India to see the value of the 
Ho-operative system. The pioneer work 
ie did at his rural institution. Sriniketan, 
las inspired India today to launch a full- 
scale programme of reconstruction and 
Icvelonment in thousands of villages. 

The culminating point where Tagore’s 
educational ideas blended with his world 
lutlook was Vi.sva-Bharati, the internation- 
il university he founded in 1921. It has 
Irawn as visiting prof^'ssors some of 
Europe’s foremost scholars. And while the 
iVest came to Visva-Bharati, Tagore w'ont 
several times to Europe and America: sel- 
lom has a literary figure received such a 
spectacular ovation Ho met the groat 
;hinkers of the West, lectured at the Uni- 
/ersities of Oxford and Harvard, and with 
lim everywhere went something of the 
spirit of India. He was. as it ivere, his 
country’s cultural Ambassador. Blessed 
vith complete freedom of mind he had as 
nuch to give as to receive. 

“All humanity’s greatest is mine”, 
fagore wrote. “The infinite personality of 
nan can only come from the magnificent 
larmony of all human races. My prayer 
s that India may represent the co-opera- 
;ion of all the peoples of the earth.” 

As Jawaharlal Nehru wrote a few 
iays after Tagore’s death in August, 1941; 
‘Both Gurudev (Tagore) and Gandhiji took 


much from the West and from other coun¬ 
tries, especially Gurudev. Neither was 
narrowly national. Their message was 
for the world.” (UNESCO) 


THE FUTURE OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 597) 
have a university education. But once in¬ 
side, they turn out not to be genuinely 
interested in what goes on there and there¬ 
fore not capable of profiting from it. So 
in order to enable more to participate in 
something you think valuable, you dena¬ 
ture the thing, becau.se those enabled don’t 
see its value. 

We argue not that new studies should 
never be introduced into universities, but 
that this must be done lor souhd academic 
reasons, not as a piece of salesmanship. 
Suitability for university work is not 
simply a matter of intelloctval: these may 
be a necessary condition, but they are cer¬ 
tainly not sufficient. What is also requir¬ 
ed is a feeling for the importance of cer¬ 
tain studies. 

If large numbers of those of under¬ 
graduate age do not have this feeling, as 
Mr. Peterson is in fact admitting, and as 
we should agree, then they are simply not 
suitable for university work. They will be 
well suited io other things: and if there 
are not enough of .such things available, let 
us think about how they can best be deve¬ 
loped. But lot us not confuse this question 
with that of the future of the universities. 

(Courte.sy: “The Observer”) 


GAINING ENTHUSIASM 

The secret of developing an enthu¬ 
siastic personality is not so much learning 
to express enthusiasm as learning how to 
gain it. 

When you are really interested in 
something and strongly in favour of it, 
your enthusiasm naturally bubbles over, 
and you cannot help but show it in your 
actions and conversation. 

Sincerity is probably the key to the 
whole matter. If you a’’e whole-heartedly 
interested in what you are doing, your 
enthusiasm will come naturally and ex¬ 
press itself according to your personality. 

—Conrad Hilton. 



IS THE WORLD ROUND? 

By Theodore Monod 


Errors and prejudices die hard! Our 
school textbooks tell us that the world is 
round. And of course, physically speak¬ 
ing, it is round. It has the .shafje of a foot¬ 
ball. But on a ball one should be able to 
move about freely in any direction. When 
a green-lly goes for a walk on an orange, 
he can visit every part of it (and flies have 
more wanderlust than most people sup¬ 
pose): the two poles, the equators, the tro-' 
pics. . .every fraction of the surface of the 
orange can be explored by our fly-geo 
grapher. 

But how about the earth? For man, 
too, is curious. Down through the centu¬ 
ries, has he been able to follow his whims 
and his desires and to move about freely 
ovei the entire surface of the planet? 

This brings me to a very imijortant 
point: until a recent dale, the earth, des¬ 
pite its shape, had never played the role 
of a sphere permitting free movement and 
communication in alt direclion.s. In this 
respect, it would be easier to compare it td 
a rectangular plateau, bounded on the 
North and South by the polar regions 
(sparsely or not at all inhabited), on the 
West by the Western shores of Euiope and 
Africa, and on the East by the Western 
coast of the Americas. The opposition 
here is not between land and sea—for there 
is uninhabitable land, ju.st as there are 
seas wli:jh have never divided anythinc. It 
is between what the Greeks called oiku- 
mene (the inhabited earth) and no man’s 
land: between what can be ci’ossed and 
what cannot bo crossed. 

Despite its size, man has always been 
able to cross the Pacific Ocean. He cro.ss- 
ed the Indian Ocean, too, but, until that 
recent date I mentioned, he was nev'er 
able to cross the Atlantic. This Ocean v'as 
outside the area normally open to human 
movement and outside the “plateau ’ 
whei'e, historically speaking, it did not 
even belong. 

Roundabout Route 

The Atlantic is a great dividing line 
in the history of mankind, a gigantic wound 
on the face of our planet, measuring 1,700 
miles across at its narrowest point—bet¬ 
ween Dakar in Senegal and Natal in Bra- 



a “plateau” confusing, let us try another 
one. And instead of taking a bird’s eye 
view, let’s look at the world sideways on. 

But even if you view it in a different 
perspective, you can’t help making the 
same basic ob.servation: the inhabited part 
of the world is now a rectangle rolled 
around a cylinder (for the two polar caps 
do not belong to il); the cylinder, however, 
is not cl().sed. It is split by the great At¬ 
lantic trench. Of course, if wo wanted to, 
we could li’avcl from one side of the 
trench to the other - from Mexico to Sene¬ 
gal or from Brazil to Angola—but we 
would have to take the long way round. 
For centuries, it was impossible to cros:s 
this trench. A great pity, don't you think? 
After all, it would have been much simp¬ 
ler and shorter to go direct from Dakar 
to llio do Janeiro instead by way of Cey¬ 
lon, Sumatra, Tahiti and Easter Island. . . 

That is why, in the history of races 
and civilizations, the west coast of Africa 
and the east coast of America appear as 
the extreme edges of the world, washed by 
a deserted ocean rai which no sail was ever 
seen: for while animals and seeds crossed 
the Atlantic, men were unable to imitate 
them until a much later date. 

It is diflicult to xinderstand why the 
Atlantic remained for .so loog an impas¬ 
sable obstacle cutting the world in two. 
As usual, the facts ate too complex to be 
explained in a short space. However, it 
might be pointed out that the Atlantic has 
very few islands and archipelagos and 
that the people living on its shores had 
no experience of ocean navigation, per¬ 
haps tK>cau.5e they lacked adequate boats. 
Had there been outrigger canoes in the 
Atlantic—as in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, where they were u.sod in amazing 
voyages over distances sometimes greater 
than the width of the Atlantic—would the 
world have had to wait for the 15th Cen¬ 
tury and its caravels before going to see 
what was happening on the other side? 

A Certain Christopher Columbus 

For, as we all know, the impassable 
Atlantic was finally crossed, in 1492, when 
a certain Christopher Columbus, a sea cap¬ 
tain by trade, left Palos in Spain on May 
12, landing in the Bahamas on October 12 
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and Ihen in Cuba. Finally, on April 5, 
1498, he reached the American coniineni 
itself in what is now Venezuela. 

We should remember these dates be¬ 
cause they are among the most iraporiaiiL 
in the whole history of mankind. For it 
was then, and only then, that lips of the 
great Atlantic wound were linally brought 
together and that Spanish navigators began 
to sew up the world with their great 
needle. U'hey sewed it up for good be¬ 
cause, since 1492, no one nas ever forgot¬ 
ten the route to the West. The Atlantic 
became covered with shipping lanes, and 
studdea with sails, then with smoke and 
clinkers and now oil paiche.s. 

While these sturdy stitches were heal¬ 
ing the Atlantic wound, other navigators 
leached ISoutti Africa, rounded the (Jape 
of Good Hope and made sail lor India 
where they dealt a death blow to Moslem 
traders with lire and sword, w’hen neces¬ 
sary. Hut the only really new purl of this 
route was the western coast ol' ytfriea—that 
western edge of our i'umous "plateau’. 
Once the Europeans reached the Indian 
Ocean, they were on territory familiar to 
navigators from the East: Arabs, Indians 
and even Chinese. 

For Vasco da Gama and his Portu¬ 
guese, the worst was over when they 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and 
were able to take on board excellent Arab 
pilots who c 'did direct them to Ormuz or 
Calicut. (The most famous of them all 
was Ibn Majid who steered Christian ves¬ 
sels from Africa to India. At the end of 
his life, he regretted the aid he had given 
the invaders, and recorded his sorrow in 
verse.) 

For the Indian Ocean had always been 
part of the inhabited world. From ancient 
times the Mediterranean peoples had been 
in touch with the Red Sea, Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf, India and even more distant 
lands, such as Cochinchina. There was 
only one “forbidden zone’’ and it was al¬ 
ways the same; the Atlantic Ocean, which 
you can picture as a trench, or as a wall 
splitting the world from North to South 
over a distance ot more than 16,000 miles, 
and obliging the Aztec from Mexico who 
wanted to visit the Wolof in West Africa— 
or the boy from Mali who wished to see a 
Kal llama or a real cactus—to take the 
long way round tlurough China and India. 


Looking Towards Asia 

As we can see the road was blocked. 
The sun priesi in Mexico turns his back 
on the Alncaii farmer hoeing his held of 
millet. This means that both are looking 
towards Asia, that long band of arid or 
desert steppes, speckled with oases and 
occasionally cut by rivers, which stretches 
from Palesuiio to Mongolia, and where it 
seems the neolithic revolution (in agricul¬ 
ture, livestock-raising and pottery-making) 
originally look place. The echoes of this 
revolution, muted by great distance, ulti¬ 
mately reached the edges of the inhabited 
world in Afdca and the Americas. There, 
onrichod by local contributions, they led 
to the appcuiance of new civilizations. 

With Christopher Columbus and his 
caravels, the trench was linally lilled. The 
impassable wall was passed at the first 
attempt. Where there's a will there's 
nearly always a way. . .And the wall was 
not as nurd to bring down as everyone had 
believed. 

The road was now clear and the Atlan¬ 
tic wound healed. Man could go anywhere 
on earth. The world liad finally become a 
ball, which just goes to prove that school 
textbooks are not completely wrong when 
thov tel) little children that "the earth is 
round". . . .(UNESCO) 


MAN’S PATH TO OUTER SPACE 

{Continued from page 599} 

possible. Only after this problem had been 
solved was a manned flight into space per¬ 
mitted. 

The results of this flight, as everybody 
knows, were conclusive: the space pilot 
returned safely and landed in a pre-deter- 
mined area of the Soviet Union, proving 
that conditions necessary to life functions 
were maintained in the cabin and that the 
system for returning a spaceship from orbit 
guarantees the safety of manned flights. 

Yuri Gagarin's flight constitutes a fresh 
contribution to world science, since it has 
made possible the .solution of new problems 
and provided new information, important 
ft science, direct from the lips of the pilot. 
It is still diflicult to forecast all the conse¬ 
quences of this great exploit. One thing 
is certain—a new and glorious chapter has 
been opened in the study and conquest of 
outer space. 



iuggntlons for improving ipeeeh through Class ActivHiti 

Everybody Talks, But How? 

By MAGDALENE KRAMER 

Profcssoi of Speech, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In the process of communication, 
speech is an instrument with which a per¬ 
son reveals much of his personality, his 
power of thought, his emotional state. It 
is the pr-incipal tool by w'hich we adjust to 
other people, gain the cooperation of 
others. 

The psychological effect of speech on 
individuals cannot be overemphasised. The 
choice of words, the pronunciation, the 
voice quality, the intonation, the rhythm, 
the tempo, and the volume are particularly 
significant in determining an individual’s 
personal relations and siatius within a 
group. 

If w'e honestly believe that every indi¬ 
vidual has a right to develop to the fullest 
his potentialities, time and attention should 
be given within the class-room to speak¬ 
ing. to listening, and to analy.sis. 

In order to make such provision with¬ 
in the curriculum, it will be necessary to 
ask every classroom teacher to assume 
certain additional responsibilities. The 
speech specialist is needed to teach the 
children wdth serious speech problems and 
to advi.se and cooperate with the classroom 
teacher, but the classroom teacher will be 
in eharge of teaching speech to all the 
children. 

"What responsibilities can the teacher 
assume? 

1. Development of good voice and 
speech: The good teacher tries, first of all, 
to help the pupils develop speech that is 
audible, intelligible, and pleasant to hear. 

In striving for improvement in our¬ 
selves and in our pupils, we can try to 
develop the most pleasant voice quality 
possible, by eliminating nasality, throati¬ 
ness, harshness, flatness, thinness, high 
pitch, and huskiness. We can also aim for 
clear-cut articulation and correct pronun¬ 
ciation, The dictionary and the current 
pronunciation used by the educated peo¬ 
ple of the community may serve as guides 
in determining correct pronunciation. 

The teacher’s own voice and speech 
serve as models and are important teach¬ 
ing aids, especially in the primary grades, 
for children learn speech essentially 
through Imitation. When ^ toiler at¬ 


tempts to develop vocabulary in relatioi 
to objects or experiences, he should stres 
the correct pronunciation the first time th 
ciiild hears and uses the new woiti. 

It is advisable to teach largely throug. 
imitation until the child has built a pos: 
live attitude toward speech. This approach 
can be made through story-telling, sharin, 
of poems, choral speaking, and rhythms. 

Individual correction can come onl; 
after the child feels secure in speaking. 

In the intermediate and upper grade; 
as well as in the high school, direct atten 
tion needs to be given to speech improve 
ment; and the purpo.se for doing so, clearl; 
understood by the pupils. 

Improvement may be assured by hav 
ing all the members of the class (a) parti 
cipate in a speaking experience, such a 
making oral leports or explaining a pro 
cess of some type; (b) analy.se with th 
teacher the speech needs of the gi-oup 
which may be greater audibility, projec 
lion, or more clear-cut articulation; (c 
select from the stated needs the one whicl 
should receive immediate attention; (d 
practise to attain the needed skill; (e) tn 
out the improved skill in another speakin) 
situation. 

Pupils should always understand tha 
practice (>n a particular skill is for lb( 
purpose of using that skill more effectivelj 
in speaking. 

2. Communication of ideas and feel 
ings: Speech is a tool for the sharing o 
thoughts and feelings. The close relation 
ship between speech and thinking mus’ 
always be remembered, and teachers ir 
the primary grades particularly need t( 
be aw'are that speech and thinking can bi 
developed side by side. 

If a teacher understands the develop¬ 
mental process of each, be can direct the 
learning so that speech will grow as think¬ 
ing grows. For example, when a child ij 
ready in his thinking to formulate com¬ 
pound and complex sentences, the teachei 
can be ready to show him how an involv¬ 
ed thought cw be well expressed orally. 

It is essential that everyone be taught 
to ezpren hia ideoa clearly and oondeely. 
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A teacher can help pupils to cultivate 
effective communication by emphasising 
the value of choosing the exactly right 
word to convey a cei1;ain meaning. 

A teacher can be of further assistance 
by stressing the fact that oral expression 
should differ from written expression in 
sentence sti'ucture, logical organization of 
idea.s, and psychological appeal. 

If communication is to be complete, 
considerable stress must also be given to 
helping the listener analyse ideas. Our 
future citizens must be prepared to recog¬ 
nise false assumptions, incorrect analogies, 
illogical reasoning; to distinguish between 
fact and opinion, I'easoning and emotional 
appeal. 

Students can listen to speeches given 
over the radio, on television, and from the 
platform, always with the purpose of 
understanding and evaluating. 

In a group discussion, students can 
seek to discover why the ideas of one 
student are move readily accepted than 
those of another student, although the 
ideas are of equal worth. What speech 
characteristics of the one student cause 
his ideas to be received favourably? What 
speech characteristics cause the students 
to hesitate to recognise the other student's 
contribution? 


3. Development of techniques for 
speaking situations: To be successful in a 
.speaking situation one must have some 
knowledge of the rules of the game and 
a command of basic techniques. 

Speaking experiences, already an inte¬ 
gral part of the classroom work, may be 
similar from the kindergarten through the 
high school, but each year the pupil 
ought to show progress in acquiring more 
knowledge and more skill in speaking to 
an audience, large or small; speaking in a 
give-and-take situation; reading aloud; 
creating a role in a play. 


On the lower elementary level, speak¬ 
ing‘to an audience may involve sharing an 
experience with the class, explaining a pi'o- 
cedurc, or describing a toy or a trip. 

In the intermediate grades and junioi’ 
and senior high school, the speaking ex- 
peiiei^s may well include, in addition to 
thqae^^.idready mentioned, presiding at 
assemt^ introducing speakers, giving spe¬ 
cific presenting evidence to sup- 

' view/kppeaUng for action 


on a certain proposition or situation, giv¬ 
ing an after-dinner speech, presenting <4 
accepting an award. 

In order to cultivate facility in a give- 
and-take speaking situation, attentior 
ought to be given, at all school levels, tc 
conversation, discussion, argumentation 
interviewing, and parliamentary procedui'e 

In addition to the special techniques 
icquii-ed, the good teacher also emphasises 
the (following: the importance .of having 
something worthw'hile to say and of being 
a good listener; the difference between dis 
cussing all sides of a controversial issut 
and mei-ely arguing the rightness of on< 
side of a proposition; and the need fdi 
knowledge about a subject as a basis foi 
discussion or debate. 

Everyone should learn to »read alouc 
effectively, not only because of the practi 
cal value of his ability m reading minutes 
of a meeting, committee reports, and thi 
like, but also because of its aesthetic valu< 
in reading stories, poems, essays, or dra 
mas. The full import of many literarj 
selectioruEi, especially poems, can be expres 
sed only through reading them aloud. 

Group reading or choral speaking is ar 
activity greatly enjoyed by pupils at al 
levels; all types of children may take par 
and so may improve thei/ speaking ant 
their appreciation of literature. 

Stoiytclling is also valuable in arous 
ing the imagination and cultivating a lov( 
of literatui'e. Pupils on the upper level; 
may profit from the experience of lellin]; 
stories to younger children. 

All children may well have opporlun 
ities to participate in dramatic play, crea 
live dramatics, and formalised dramatics 
What fun a child has in just pretending U 
be someone elsel What fun it is to builc 
a play from a story, an event, or a class 
room celebration! How the imaginatior 
may be stirred, and speech improved wher 
a pupil creates a character in a play! 

4. Provision of special help for childrei 
with speech problems: It is hoped tha- 
each community will have at least one 
speech specialist who will (a) make a sur 
vey to locate the children with serious 
speech problems, such as stuttering, lisp¬ 
ing, delayed speech, cleft-palate speech 
speech of the hard of hearing, speech ac 
companying cerobral palsy; (b) plan anc 

(Continued on page 611) 



New Jobs For The Enzyme 

By Harland Manchester 


One of science's most exciting quests 
today, ranking m importance with nucleaC 
fission, IS the research into enzymes Hav¬ 
ing found that these submicroscopic parti¬ 
cles are essential to the functioning of all 
living things, scientists have already pul 
them to lite-saving and money-saving use 
in medicine and industiy, and believe that 
further discovenes should result in a flood 
of new uses. 

Enzymes aie complex piotcin mole¬ 
cules which behave as catalysts—that is, 
they speed chemical processes in the stult 
ot life without being changed themselves. 
There are thousands of enzymes in the 
body, most of them assigned to one speciflc 
task. 

An enzyme m the salvia enables it to 
break down some ot the starch in tood 
into sugai. Ihe stomach cannot dige.st 
food without the aid of the enzyme pepsin. 
Other enzymes help to complete the con¬ 
version of proteins into ammo acids which 
the body can utilize, and still otheis pro¬ 
mote fat digestion. If youi nose itches, the 
itching IS .set oft by a special enzyme; a 
hundred moie enzymes make it possible to 
lift your hand and scratch Without 
enzymes we would die, and if some of 
them w’on’t work we become ill. 

In industry, enzymes are being tailed 
on to speed all mannei of chemical pio- 
cesses. One tyjtie, used to supplement the 
natural enzymes in malt, ha.stens the biew- 
ing process Another will remove flavoui- 
inipairing oxygen fiom the air in the bot¬ 
tle. Chilled teer once had a hazy look 
because certain proteins coagulated at low 
temperatures; now an enzyme is dissolv¬ 
ing the pai tides. 

Bottles of cider and olhei fiuit dunks 
now use an enzyme to dissolve pectin, 
which formerly imparted a cloudinc.ss to 
these beverages. Wme makers add the 
same enzyme to crushed grapes to make 
the juice less viscous and to increase the 
ultimate yield. 

During the wai powdered eggs shipped 
in bulk to the armed forces sometimes had 
bad taste because of changes m their 
sugar content. Now an enzyme is used to 
prevent the change. This enzyme has been 
a big factor in the success of cake mixes 
. which contain powdered eggs. 


In weaving cotton goods, the waip is 
rcmtoiced witn staich to pi event breaKing 
on the loom; then bleaching and dyeing. 
Ihis job used to lake hours. Now lu bl) 
seconds an enzyme splits the starch into 
sugar, which can be quickly flushed out. 
Othei enzymes J4sed by di y-cleaners remove 
spots of egg, blood, beer and collee. 

In making coated paper, a mixtiuc of 
starch and clay is applied, and the paper 
is passed through steel 101161*8 to give the 
glossy finish. Laige starch molecules 
would result m a pasty mess, and once an 
expensive .special staich was needed—to 
provide smooth flow and unilorm adhesive¬ 
ness. Now a stdich-bplitting enzyme, used 
on ordinary staich, porloims both func¬ 
tions, thus saving papei mills substantial 
sums. 

The wold “enzyme’’ ttroni the GrecK 
zyme, leaven) was coined yeais ago when 
scientists kncw“*liUle about thive .sub.st- 
tanccs except that-they oeciiiiod in yeasts 
and m(nild.s. Then, in lljiri, I'kiuaid Bin o- 
nci, a Geirnan chemist, gioiind up vnic 
yea.s1 eofl-,. sqeezed out thi* junr and ob¬ 
tained something winch would cimveit 
Migai into alcohol. Koi thi^ disKivt'iy he 
won a Nobel Piize, and othei scientist.^ 
look up the ditflcult ta.^k ol ],oIatnig a 
puie enzyme. This was liiia ly achieved m 
1921) by Doctoi James Sumnei. ot Coincll 
Univcibity, who lalet won a Nobel I’lize 
feu extracting liom lh‘ jack bean a puie 
en/yme in crystal loim which would buak 
down uiea. 

In the cdily HKlO’s I)i William 'rillett, 
ol New Yoik Univeisity, discoveied in a 
common stiain of streptococcus an un¬ 
known something that would dissolve blood 
clots. Altei yeais i>l wmk lie and his asso¬ 
ciates .succeeded in isolating an i purifying 
two enzymes from the dangeious streplo- 
cocc'is geirns. Together they attack the 
piotems ol w’hich blood clots and pus^ip* 
composed. 

Now the .slicptococci aic being grown 
in liOnO'gallon laborutoiy tanks and the 
puiiiied enzyme drug ha.s been used suc- 
cesslully in hundreds of cases where debris 
must be removed and swelling reduced. In 
severe bums, osteomyelitis, carbuncles, 
superfleial ulcers and some types of 
infections this enzyme scaven^ ' 
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of pus and dead tissue, leaving live tissue 
untouched. While not a healer, it speeds 
recovery by cleaving the way for antibio- 
tic.s. 

Another enzyme, trypsin, obtained 
from the pancreatic glands of animals, is 
being tried out to clear up bruises and 
swellings. 

Many companies are extiacting 
enzymes f)om all sorts of jaw materials— 
moulds, plants, animal organs, bacteria. 
One big brewery, for example, ^ nms an 
“enzyme farm”, whei’e it produces its own 
enzymes, plus others for industry and 
medical research. The bi’eweiy enzyme- 
farmei’s begin by mixing vats of carefully 
balanced latioris of proteins, carbohydrates 
and minerals in solution. They sterilize 
this food, then “.seed” it with a pedigree 
mould oi- bacteria of the type that will pro¬ 
duce the enzymes required. 

Hundreds of moulds and bacteria of 
blue-blooded lineage can be obtained from 
a IT.S. Department of Agriculture labora¬ 
tory, which maintains one of the world’s 
largest “librai'ies” of micro-organisms. The 
bacteria “.seed” eats its I’ations and grows 
prodigiously for Iw'o or three days. The 
liquid is then filtered out, and the enzyme 
material is either precipitated, dried and 
ground to a powder, or packed as a conctm- 
ti’ated liquid. 

W(‘ may expect giant strides in the 
field of en:',ynies. perhaps within the next 
decade, as the fruit of today’s basic re¬ 
search. Most scientists have concenied 
themselves with individual enzymes; now 
Dr. David Green and his associates at the 
Univeisity of Wisconsin’s Institute for 
Enzyme Research have found that a large 
group of body enzymes works in complex 
teams, and that a fabulous package of 
inten'elhted enzyme.s called a mitochondrion 
is the ultimate power plant of key chemi¬ 
cal functions. Fuel supplied by the blood 
is procp.ssed by this intricate plant to pro¬ 
vide power for every muscle movement, 
every heartbeat, every plan or dream con¬ 
ceived by the bi’aln. 

The Wisconsin .scientists have extract¬ 
ed these tiny ‘‘factories” from animal 
tissue and kept them in a kind of oxygen 
nn* to study their action. As a result, the 
Wisconsin group has already been able to 
recreate the steps by which nine enzymes 
J'jpVK,-together to convert fatty acids into 


body heat and energy, virtually duplicat¬ 
ing a basic life process in the laboratory. 

“Some day”, says Dr. Green, “when 
we understand exactly how enzymes are 
built and how they operate in the body, 
we shall be able to trace the process of 
malignant growth and be able to do some¬ 
thing about it. Treatment of many other 
diseases will be clearly indicated. That 
will be one of the greatest events in the 
history of man, for it will bring about a 
revolution in medicine. I believe this 
may happen within our lifetime.” 


EVERYBODY TALKS, BUT HOW? 

(Continued from pag$ 609) 

carry out a remedial speech programme 
for these children; (c) cooperate with the 
classroom teacher in formulatirfg a speech 
programme for all children; (d) advise the 
classroom teacher and demonstrate speech 
procedure whenever necessary. 

Finally, if in-service courses in speech 
for classroom teachers seem desirable, 
these should be provided. 

The classroom teacher, on the other 
hand, needs to cooperate closely with the 
speech speciali.st. He should follow the 
plans, mutually foimulated, for the child 
with the serious speech problem. He is res¬ 
ponsible for the speech improvement of 
children with minor problems, such as high 
pitch, inadequate volume, substitutions and 
omi.ssions of sounds, and poor voice quality. 
He needs to know how to utilise activities 
within the classroom in order to bring 
about speech improvement. 

Speech plays so vital a part in the life 
of eveiy individual that it is essential that 
the subject becomes part of the daily class¬ 
room woi*k both on the elementary and 
high-school levels. 

The activities necessary to teach speech, 
ai'e already included in the school pro¬ 
gramme. The great need is for classroom 
teachers who ai'e prepared to teach speech. 
Teadrer-preparing institutions and school 
administrators should meet this need so 
that every child can develop his powers of 
oral communication to their fullest poten¬ 
tial. 


When friendship is settled, you must 
trust; before it is formed, you must pass 
judgment. —Seneca 



Mdiicgii Edciisi mnv ~ 

By Prof. R. M. Dogra 


Most of the readers used to the rhyth¬ 
mic patterns and melodies of Keats, Words¬ 
worth, Byron and Shelley were at first 
puzzled, when they were confronted with 
modern poets whose accent is on content, 
and who relegate the form to a secondary 
place. Their poems are born of a veiy per¬ 
sonal experience and their use of words is 
relatively private. So a great deal of 
modern poetry at first met with indif¬ 
ference and occasionally it excited hosti¬ 
lity not because the opinions and feelings 
expressed in it are repugnant to the aver¬ 
age man but because the reader feels com¬ 
pelled to argue that it is not poetry at all. 
People take time to be shaken out of fixed 
grooves of thought. Gradually much of 
that ho.stility h^ vanished; now it is felt 
these poets are saying things which are 
true and significant and which cannot be 
said in any other way. 

Decay 

Industj’ial changes have broken up thq 
old culture based on agricultural economy. 
Parallel with this, there has been a decay 
of the old moral and religious order and a, 
change in the basis of education which ha.s 
become more and more strictly scientific. 
Religion and classical learning, which once 
provided myths and legends, symbolizing 
the purposes of society and the role of the 
individual are pushed into the background, 
and the disorder weighs upon the serious 
poet. It is the theme of many of the poems 
of Ezra Pound and of T.S Eliot in Waste 
Land. 

Younger poets than Eliot and Pound 
may feel more acutely the inter-relation of 
culture and politics, but nevertheless, they 
would agree with W.H. Auden that poetry 
is. not concerned with telling people what 
to do, but with extending the knowledge 
of good and evil, perhaps making the neces¬ 
sity of action more urgent and its nature 
more clear, but only leading us to the point 
where it is possible to make a rational 
and moral choice. 

Intensity 

Modern poetry has great compression 
and intensity. A culture adapted to the 
older aristocratic .system of landed pro¬ 
prietors was crumbling in a world govern¬ 
ed by big business. It was necessary to 
sift out from the mass of habits, institu¬ 


tions and conventions, the traditions which 
were worth preserving. 

What makes modern poetry obscure is> 
the intellectual difficulty which ari.ses from, 
the poets’ use of some little known fact oi* 
some idea hard to grasp. Unusual use of 
metaphor and deliberately fantastic use of 
words arc additional hurdles. 

The modern English poets experi¬ 
ment in new rhythms and new images; and 
their work reflects emotional, spiritual and 
sensuous experience; at times they write 
didactic and descriptive poems also; but 
they are mainly concerned with emotional 
intensity rather than music. Most of them 
are convinced of insanity of war. and des¬ 
cribe it with a satirical touch. 

Modern English poetry is • limited in 
appeal. New patterns of thought are work¬ 
ed out in new verse. It abounds in 
novelty of thought, pattern, unfamiliar al¬ 
lusions and jjros^y. In short h is a 
supremely revolutionary period of English 
poetry. 

Moral Conflict 

Gerard Manly Hopkins is the father of 
modern English poetry. His work did not 
make a complete break with the poetry of 
the past. In rhythm and imageiy as well 
as in thoughts and feelings, which he in¬ 
tended to express, he differed from most of 
the English poets of his time, but there 
was no sharp discontinuity. His poems ex- 
px’ess an important moral conflict, related 
to an outer social conflict. He evolved a 
style which expressed the tension and dis¬ 
order which he found inside himself. His 
poetry revealed a sense of spiritual ten¬ 
sion and frustration; it, combined a power¬ 
ful intellect with a strong sensuousness, 
and it had a bold originality of technique. 
God and his own soul, God and othdr souls, 
God and Nature, are some of his subjects. 

T.S. Eliot, however, had the strongest 
influence in changing the nature of English 
poetry. He owes a great deal to the French 
symbolists, who regarded poetry as consis¬ 
ting in the musical evocation of modds, 
vague and subtle. His tones, metres and 
themes are influenced by them. Donne 
and other metaphysical poets also influenco 
ed him. According to him, the esa^iial 
advantage is not to have 

witti fn ta f/% 'Kr' 
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aeneath bath beauty and ugliness; to see 
:he boredom, horror and glory. Ilis poeljy 
,s senstitive criticism of the spiritual state 
3f our civilization. He thinks that ours ',.-i 
in ago of emotional sterility, devoid of real 
ourpose and haunted by fear. The only 
^^’ay out is that of humility and renunei-!- 
non; the true pnrpoi;e of life is fulness of 
living which cannot be achieved in this 
;emDoral world. 

W. H. Auden, Day Lewis, Ste’''hen 
Spender and Louis Macl;nlece aie parily 
heirs of T. S. Eliot but they also run eoun- 
ter to his line of thinking; theh' r.;m wa.s 
Lo curc^ the Waste Land. They have a r.'- 
rojutionary and dynamic poetic creed. Th/y 
intend poetry to sneak in a new language 
and rhythm. Its imagery .sluiuld diav on 
modern life and its vocabulary on coiiteiu- 
porary speech, and ils rhythm .shouid be 
learer to that of natural speech. They 
meant their poetry to make grcatei- call on 
intellect than on the emoiion of thoii* 
I’eaders; all modern kncnvlodgc' .s’.iould i;.j 
3t their disposal. Tlicy w'le preoccupied 
with the sickness of the woiLi and liow to 
;ure it. Day Lewis loved coureeo and 
drcnglh. ?Ie has vigfironsh' cri'.ieired ihe 
aublic school tradition, the Pte;;'- 'Iv 
:hurch. and the politicians. Piophcn 
der insisted that the value (if life lay in llv' 
body as in the (lorv soul. There is nnicli 
in the machine ago, which appealed to iiis 
•sense of beauty. Louis Machine, like iii • 
fellows, grev. un conscious of the soei-'! 
■{icknes!?, and the throat of war, bul unlde 
them he never felt the assurance thai he 
could heal the one and defy the other. He 
is longing for the posjubilitics of s;)or.twane- 
ous living. 

According to Stephen Snendev. pMoiw 
must not become nvoDasjenda. the povi 
must .concern himself with Tundemen1:-il 
things, and see everything with a fn'sh 
vision. The poet li'dng fully hir. own life 
must arouse men to a heightened pn nrn f) f 
full living so that the indieid’eU might 
save himself from the dohum»uirine nr'*;'- 
sure of machine aee and its materialism. 

The Dlace of Dvlan Thomas in tne 
modern poetic gallery is very promiuen;. 
His poet^ is rich concentrated but si rone !y 
smotional, informed by powej' of intcl! 
and (Mntrolled by an artist of oulstandkig 
lecihnical accomplishment. 

; In Jhort, the modem noets have stag- 
break from the Victorian 


ideas, technique and approach. Their out- 
lo(ik is coloured by futilities of the post¬ 
war Europe. At times they ai*e obscure, 
but you.cauiu/i aupreciate any writer with- 
oui unde:standing lus l*Iioni. 

(Couiic.^v: ‘The Tilbune’) 


CAKEr.Il IN MERCHANT NAVY 

Tidinlng i'aciliiies lor young men to 
join the iPeiCiiaut iNavy have been consi- 
derabiy expundv :1 siiice IjKiepenueiice. 

iVi'.; tra.uing shro "Didionu", at Boiji- 
bry. wliijh tram:; boys to become navigat¬ 
ing oii'ce.-s on bc-ird lae ships, now admits 
fiu irauiefs uei' year in: lead of 50 seme 
yeyis 

The Dutrenn preeieJos a two-year 
c',Ui.-,e of pre-sea ir.imiug. [hiys are selwt- 
ed boiore liiey reach 111*' age of 17. 

The Dii-jc'.o’-ate of P.h.i .nc'Lngmeerirg 
Trairu-ig. with b>an( hes in Lombay and 
Calciitia. imoaris a (cur y.'-:n course of 
irc.mmg l-.- voiiue b'ly.s lo niMip them for 
s.-rvice a-, enipnccr'' on l -'.-ii J ,;he shiiis. 

PiOlwecn lliciit. d,’.* \ \o > •.-.tabUshnvjnts 
trv'e in 1'.),) youu.; men p; i yc;-..'. 

ii'v l’'T'’’Ulic’:iJ cud ’■ u :::r''C-irg College 
at B'l^,^ha^ iii'o rl ; p'-sl-so^ li-nring to 
uaviy'ini', oirx/cr.v cu-l i n.'.'iu'er onicers to 
P'.'coa.'C 'uem b'C exaniii la.oii.s hold l.’v the 
ivfmi'itry cf Trapspi.rt bir si vice on board 
the shins. 

The tra.i'ihv’ c/M”’‘:e a; 'I'.c M;”.itical and 
Fognieeiirig College is o* a id'C'it duration. 
Wilhin a ve-'i’ aiioiit 'ITri sludents eomolete 
thf-ir training al lln inslitution. 

The rcfuni'amer.*'; of laliugs for tbti 
Merchant Navy ar-' met by i!r^ three Irain- 
iiT'' ships—’Bhadra' al Ca!cii'”i. ‘Mekhala’ 
at Vishal'han^uuain and ‘Naulakshi’ at 
Navlakhi in Gujura'. 

IJetweeii them, the t)n-,>f' .shins train 
ld5 bovs every ni<'u;h in dock and engine- 
room oneralions. 

idf'vs between the •’■’I’s of If) and 22, 
with some i;no'\'’eiigt' (d Jhodi and Eng¬ 
lish, are sideeted iV.' Vi all over the country 
for admission to these .sliins. 

A Merchant Navv Train '-.g Eoard has 
been set un I'v the Governmont of India to 
advise them cn t'-briiug nroblems and 
to sun(-*rvise ivniriing iro'', incd in the vavi-' 
ous navv cslabli.shmont^'. 

Duriiifi the Thir.l Plan it is uroposed 
to spend about Rs. l.ikhs on the ex'oan- 
sdon and improvemer' rf tr.-i'nirg facilities; 
for merchant s'*a-me!!. 




struggle t or Indian Lmpire 

By Dr. ATAL CHANDRA ROY 


In this short article an attempt will be 
made to review the struggle fqr the empire 
in India among the Euiopean nations arid 
the'ultimate success of the English. 

Of the fojir great Europ(‘an nations, 
the Portugnc.st! were the first to appear in 
India in tlie 151h century followed by the 
Dutch and the English in the 16tli century 
and by the Fj-ench in the 17th century. All 
these Euroijean nations in the beginning of 
their commercial career went into the 
outer-world jn search of markets and trade. 
Later, this desire developed into colonial 
ambition. The desire for a bigger place 
under the sun developed into a gigantic 
race axnong the European nations m the 
West as well as in the East which ulti¬ 
mately culminated into two world wars in 
the pre.sent century. 

Defence Strategy 

So far as India is c<)noerned, in .spite of 
her peculiar geographical position, defences 
could not remain immune froni the colo¬ 
nial rivalries of the European nations. 
There had been invasions into India from 
the land side on many previous oecasions. 
But from the developnienl of European 
maritime aclivitios and na'’i)l techmqne, 
the strategy of Indian defence shifted from 
the land to tt;e .sea. Jl would not be .;ii 
exaggeration to say that as soon as India 
lost her coirmumd of ihe sea, siie lost her 
indefiendeiu-c. And she lost her independ¬ 
ence not to the Turks nor lo the Mnghul.s 
but lo a Eiii'upean nation -the Kngli.sh. 

All the abiivc nicnlioned Eurcipcan na¬ 
tions had more or less the same tightirig in.s- 
Irumenls which they employed against one 
another in India us eLsewheie. But ulti¬ 
mately the English piovcd themselves 
supCTior to their rivals. 

“He w'ho rules on the sea will shortly 
rule on the laud also"—declared once Kliai- 
teddin Barbosa lo Sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent. The history of India illus¬ 
trates this jiritieiple better than ariy other 
country. The fact of preponderant influ¬ 
ence of the sea on Indian history cannot be 
disputed. Up to the 13th century the 
Indian waters were in Indian hands. Tiien 
the Aiabs secured the control of the 
Indian rWaters. Still then the problem of 
Indian'defence from the sea side did not 
arise a.s the .Ar-il's w-mv oiilv commercial 


navigators and not colonial enterprizers. 
But the entry of Vasco da Gama into the 
Indian .sea in 1497 brought about a great 
change. Its significance lies not in the 
achievement in navigation of the Portu-' 
guese. It was something more. It brought 
into reality the problem of Indian defence 
from the sea side as the Portuguese kings 
looked upon the seas as their possessions. 
Because of their discoveiy of the oceanic# 
route to India, the Portuguese claimed an 
exclusive right over the Indian seas. This’ 
W'as the beginning of the colonial rivalries 
of the Europeans in India. In 1509 the 
Portuguese after many hazards succeeded 
in establishing their supremacy in the 
Indian Ocean. In the same year Albuqur- 
(jue w'as appointed as Governor of lh(‘ 
Portuguese possessions in India. 

Portuguese Power 

It was with Albuqurquc that the 
Europe’s Empire in Asia began. Unlike 
his predecessors, w'ho were opposed to the 
policy of conquests in the Eastern waters, 
Albuqurque was bent upon founding a 
Portugue.se empire in the Jiiast. He was 
familiar wdih the Indian Ocean and possess¬ 
ed a considerable knowledge of its prob¬ 
lems before he w'as appointed as a Gover¬ 
nor. He made all possible efforts to con¬ 
trol the mam routes radiating from the 
lied Sea and tlie Arabian Sea and to create 
impregnable bases on the .strategic points 
for an unchallenged mastery over the 
Indian Ocean. And in this attempt he 
achieved a grand success. The occupation 
of Goa in 1510 gave him an absolute mas¬ 
tery oviM- the Arabian Sea. “The Governor 
now turned the key of India in his king's 
favour.” By aimexing Socotra in the Red 
Sea, by holding control over Ormuz in the 
Persian Gulf, by establishing friendly rela¬ 
tions with the king of Pe^i and some 
Indian princes and by holding Malacca in 
the Ea.slem Seas, Albuqurque succeeded in 
establishing a grand and impregnable 
strategy against other European rivals 
which remained unshaken so long as the 
Portugue.se naval power remained power¬ 
ful in Europe. 

From the 17th century with the decline 
of the Portuguese power in Euro^, their 
hold on the Indian Ocean began to lose its 
grip. It was,’ of course, not due to any 
defect in the sv.slem of defence. Thets-lljdL 
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ib an oceanic power was due to the break¬ 
down of the political machineiy of the Lis¬ 
bon Government; the insubordination and 
jinlrigue of the Portuguese captains in 
India, their financial chaos in India, their 
religious fanalicisni, their moral degrada¬ 
tion, the lukewarm support of the Portu¬ 
guese King to the Eastern empire and 
above all their inability to maintain their 
supremacy in the Atlantic Ocean. Eurther, 
they could not produce statesman or admin¬ 
istrator of outstanding ability after Albu- 
qurque when they enjoyed undisputed 
mastery of the Indian seas. “The sense of 
security which the mastery of the seas gave 
to the Portuguese was their undoing” 
(Panikkav-Survey of Indian History). 
From the 17th century the strategy for the 
control of the Indian Ocean shifted from 
the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea to the 
Atlantic Ocean. It was only when the 
Portuguese lost control in the Atlantic that 
their system of defence in the East broke 
down. 

In Ihe period of the Portuguese decline 
ill Kiiropc. the other European nations—^the 
Diilch, the English and the French—"all 
trained in Ihe .same hard Atlantic School” 
(Philip:; -India) sailed into the Indian .seas 
from the Atlantic side. Of these nations, 
only the English I'ollowed the Portuguc.so 
s.v;dem in India with remarkable success. 
It was ()n the foundation of the Portugue.se 
system that the English at last built up not 
only her comniereial but also her continen¬ 
tal Emigre in India. 

Dutch In India 

But the* fiisl of tin* tliiee later European 
c()h)ni.scr.;, to take advantage of the chailg- 
od position were the Dutch. The growing 
weakness of the Portugue.se was revealed 
to the Dutch. In 1959 the livst Dutch fleet 
commanded by Houtman set out for the 
East. From 159(5 successive voyages were 
undertaken. In 1602 a powerful Dutch East 
India Company was formed with the full 
backing of the State. In 1604 a ti-eaty was 
concluded between the Zamorin of Calicut 
and the Dutch “with a view to the expul¬ 
sion of the Portuguese from the tenitory 
of His Highness and the rest of India” 
(Panikar’s—India and the Indian Ocean). 
But the Dutch found the Portuguese firmly 
establi^d at all strategic centres of Indian 
Ocean. So they abandoned the attempt to 
^ke. ft the Portuguese power directly in 
. they proceeded to the East 
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Indies and shortly with' their superior 
naval technique, snips and weapons, crip¬ 
pled Porlugue.se power in that region and 
established themselves at Batavia. , Their 
aeterminalion to exclude all other European 
i ivals Irom their chosen .stronghold at 
HalaMa macie the English turn to the main¬ 
land of India. But ine English still retain¬ 
ed their hold in European waters. “Had 
not England held her own in European 
waters lier eastern ventures would have 
failed altogether" (Philips—op. cit.). 

The Dutch, however, did not give up 
their hopes of ousting the Portuguese from 
Indian waters. They occupied Malacca in 
1641 w'hich gave the Dutch an open door to 
the East and thus “shallered one of the 
miim pillars of Albuqurque’s structure”. 
After Malacca, Colombo fell into the hands 
of the Dutdi. The political po'.ver of the 
Portuguese melted away after the Dutdi 
occupation of Ceylon. Cochin next fell into 
their hands leaving the Portuguese with 
Goa only. Although the Dutch succeeded 
in a degree to the heritage of Albuqurquc, 
they failed however to oslahlish their hold 
in the Indian Ocean. And that was one of 
the reasons of theii- ea.sy defeat in the 
hands of the English and the French. 

Jn their subsequent fights w'ith the 
Englush, the Dutch failed miserably to bring 
up their reinforcernent from their distant 
base at Bata'-ia. It would not be true to 
say that the Hollanders were ignorant of 
their weak position in the Indian .seas. In 
lad, often the Dutch Captains and Gover¬ 
nors in the East made repealed appeals to 
the Home Government at Amsterdam thus 
"we must be prepared to maintain our 
supremacy at sea.” Rut the lukewarm 
support of the Home Government made the 
cause of the Hollanders m India hopeless. 
Their defeat by the English in 17.59 in Ben¬ 
gal completed the collapse of the Dutch. 
Their inability to bring leinforcemenls 
from Batavia in lime; their false reliance 
upon the .support of the fndian price like 
Mir Jafar on the one hand, and the timely 
march of the Englisli on the other hand ac¬ 
counted for the collapse of the Dutch power 
in India. Although ihe Dutch were powet- 
ful militarily to protect their territory, 
they were certainly not strong enough to 
compete in any way on the mainland of 
India with the land power of the Mughal 
empire. Moreover as a result of the rise 
of France, the Dutch lost their position cdl 
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importance in the Atlantic. And as soon 
as they lost it they disappeared Irom the 
Indian stage. 

The JivUgiUi :iiid tlie Ficncl. foilovved 
in*^the IlollanJt i.->' v\al<e. In their mercan¬ 
tile career, the Lnyl..s!i iiisi came into cla.sh 
with the l-'yrtugnese fi.i then with tlic 
Dutch. The Lngiish protited niuen »jy the 
Porlugue.se and Diilcn experimems in us¬ 
ing sea-pewer. Moreover they i.illcAved 
the Albu(}ur(iue synlem of wimnng ovi r 
the Indian piinees on the co.isl to secure 
the safety of their scll.lemeui.s and to ob¬ 
tain the strategic point.s in tlic Indian .seas. 
By the lime the l''ieii.h !iad iOaehed Indi i 
in the I'Jnglich had already cstahli.-ih- 

ed their supremacy in the Indian waterj. 
Till that time the (jnestion ef political 
supremacy in India did mil ari.^e in the 
mind of the Engiisii. Ivleanwnile liie 
French Companv had t.st.'ibllslied then- 
hold in Malabai- aiid Coromandel coool 
with Pondicherry as their main ;;tronghold. 
Unlike the Dutch and the English com-’ 
panics, the Frerch companv was the pio- 
duct not of a sponlaneoiis urge to irade in 
the Eastern wm-Jd, inil of ihe UKdiberatc 
state policy of the French Covoi-nmcnl. It.-; 
policy and rtrenglh wa.s almost deoeiident 
upon the ebb and flow of politics in Pans. 


With the apnei'i ail-e of the French in 
India the real sii-uggio for the Indian em¬ 
pire began. The Lneiisli and the ; I’ernii 
were both Atlantic po-.v.r,;. having enoi- 
mous .skill in taarilitn.' aclivitii-S and valu¬ 


able knowlehgc in naval warlar.\ AJthcugit 
the French did not pesv.-ss siraiegic point.s 
in the Indian Ocean to dial extent as tb - 
English had they ru.nctliele.-i.s Leean weii. 
Their base at Mauritius, although HOOi 
miles away was vet equal l^j tliaii nerd.,. 
Moreover. thc 5 ' had t.he full backing ol the 
French Government which w'ls witling i'- 
provide sullicienl forces in slnas nd sol¬ 
diers to. deal with the English. On 
the other hand, the English had neither 
sufficient fleet nor soldiers to re.si.s1 the 
French both on land and sea. 


So during the Au.s'rian wav in Europe 
which inevitably .sDread to the East, -the 
English did not fare well and suffered in 
the hands of their rivals. The consequen¬ 
ces of this war failed to impress the Paris 
government, while in London clearer 
views jirevailed. for the Court of Directors 
there came to the conclusion that if they 
failed to increase sea-power, they would 


lose their settlements in India. Hence < 
keen enthusiasm was felt in London ii 
creating new battleships and the Londoi 
Government supplied the Company with i 
considej-abie number of war vessels. Oi 
the otlici- hand, nothing was done in Parii 
to lemforce the PT’ench Company in India 
As a result, in the Seven Years’ War ir 
■ Europe and the Carnatic wars in India, th« 
English fought from a more superior posi 
lion driving the French ileet to take refuge 
at Alaurilius and ea.sily capturing Pondi 
cherry. The hope of the French to'estab 
lisli an empire in India was lost and th( 
.supremacy of the English over the othei 
European rivals was almost as.sured. 

Let us analy.se the factors which led tt 
the tailure oi the iM-cnch and the ultiniaU 
sueeos.s ot tnc English in India in the mic 
loin ceiiiury. 

t rench Failure 

Ol the four Lutopean nations wht 
came lo ladia, the rieiien woic me lii-sl U 
emiceive Ine ambitlous pioject ol toundinj 
ail v'lripire. Tub- couUilion in India in tnc 
j.m: had of ]8in ceiiLury was lavouiuble U 
the Fie.ien ambition. iVJorcover, they were 
tiM'iunaie in having a man ol genius wiir 
t.ieifi—-Jjupleix. .iiiiibiUous, .siiong-willec 
and reso-.nct-ful wilti over i;0 years ex- 
]■; I’lences ot Indian eonUiiions Dupleix first 
.saw tne opportunities of the Pi-eiich be¬ 
coming an Indian power, ft was he whe 
lirst siiuwed the way oi jiiUrvemng in the 
inn.iiial tlisputes ol ilie Indian princes. But 
at last he tailed. 'There is duierence ol 
'..pinion about the caases of the failure oi 
Dujiieix. ills apoicgiats like Henry Martin 
iioiU that Dupleix was the lirst to realise 
tiie Inevitable result of the contact between 
tiie Static Societies ot the East and the pro¬ 
gressive soaiolies of Europe. Dupleix be¬ 
lieved it rightly that India was to be con- 
(juered not by the Asians but by the Euro¬ 
peans. Ill the opinion of Martin, his failure 
was due to the apathy and negligence of 
the French Government. In the words of 
Marlin “There is not a single instance in 
modern history of a nation being betrayed 
to this extent by its own Government’* 
(Sen—French in India). On the other 
hand, Dupleix's critic Alfred Martinean bi^ 
lieves that Dupleix did not come to Indie 
vVith any ftxed motive of empire-buiLiM|. 
Bather he was driven to this 
force of -circumstances. 
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that it was the want of money or insuffi¬ 
ciency of funds coming ironi nance mat 
compelled Uupleix to nave a hxed leni- 
tonal revenue to dctray lUe expenses ui 
tne J<'rencA colonists in Inoia. nencu tie 
came to conceive the amoiiious project oi 
building up a colonial empire. 

For tne causes of the failure ol the 
French, Martinean lays emphasis on the 
wrong judgment and ohsiinacy of Dupleix 
(Sen— op. cit.). To his wrong judgment 
and obstinacy, it might be added that Dup¬ 
leix had no idea of naval power, the most 
essential factor in any scheme ol European 
dominion in India. "His Scheme”, writes 
Punikkar "was doomed to failure from the 
beginning as the structure which Dupleix 
desired to raise lacked the foundation of 
naval support. Nor could he understand 
its importance” (India and the Indian 
Ocean). Dupleix made a great blunder in 
not appreciating the brilliant success of La 
Bourdonnais against the English in Madras. 
“If La Bourdonnais’ success could have been 
exploited and the English evicted perma¬ 
nently from the coast, the histoiy of India 
would have been ditterent. But Dupleix 
spinning his cobwebs and chasing the mir¬ 
age of an empire on land without an ade¬ 
quate realisation of naval strategy was not 
tne man for it” (Fanikkar—op. cit.). As a 
matt'. i- of fact, with the departure of La 
Bourdonnais at the insistence of Dupleix, 
the command of the sea was again left to 
the English. 

It has been argued by some that the 
French Government and th^ Company fail¬ 
ed to appreciate the importance of Dup- 
leix’s project. But it is not mally true. It 
was for his reverses in the Carnatic that 
Dupleix.was recalled. In,fact, there was 
no indifference on the part of the French 
Government to the project of Dupleix. 
Despite their urgent needs in Europe and 
America, the French Government never 
hesitated in sending troops and fleet to the 
French in India during the Seven Years’ 
War. The choice of Lally in place of Dup¬ 
leix was the mistake that the French Gov- 


erament made. It was the bad leadership 
of Lally that was responsible for the disas¬ 
ter of the French in India. So far as Dup¬ 
leix. is concerned, it should be noted that 
lus policy of empire-building itself vras not 
Jtesovmd. “It was entirely the, modern 
tefory of colonisation, a theory which 
his death”—(Senr-op. 
sl^' the policy was in¬ 


opportune at a time when it was conceived. 
1; urther, Dupleix made a great ulunaer m 
reiying upjii me militai'y and financial 
assij.iance ol tne Ir-U-an priuces for raising 
troops atiu dciraymg tneir expenses. As 
soon as tnose assisiance ccaseu to conie 
from the native courts the French poWer 
in India collapsed. The French in India 
only intriguoa and never played an effec¬ 
tive part. Wnen later, a.s in the ca^ Of 
Haidar Ali the French co-operated with tlm 
enemies oi me English omy in a subordi" 
nate capacity ana always played the 
second fiddle. 

Another potent factor of the failure 
the French was tne lacK of integrity and 
unity ol command in the Frencn camp, 
“fhe rasnness and arrogance of Lally, the 
violent discord between Lally ana the 
Company's officers at Pondichl;rry, the bad 
choice ot ofteis ” (ben—op. cit.) contributed 
to their defeat to a large extent. In 1782 
the French Commander Suttren had to 
suJei greatly from the disobedience 'and 
indiscipline of the French captains and 
soldiers at a time of sure victory. 

While on the other hand, the Eiwlish 
piesented' a different picture. The Com¬ 
pany and its share-holders were all along 
enthusiastic about the adventures of their 
.sei’vants in India, supplying them witn 
men and money and advising them in cri¬ 
tical times. Tnero was absolute integrity 
and unity of command in the English camp 
and tney never repeated the blunders com¬ 
mitted Oy the French. They relied more 
on tlieir own iv.souvees than on the genero* 
sily of the Indian princes. Like the 
French, the English never played in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity in their dealings with 
their Indian friends. In the w'ords of Vol¬ 
taire, “The real cause (of the failure of the 
French) w'as the superiority of the English 
fleet, the carefulness and perseverance ol 
that nation, its credit, its ready money and 
that spirit of patriotism w’hich is stronger 
in the long run than the trading spirit and 
the greed for riches” (quoted In Sen— 
cit.). In short, “the British summed up 
naval and military experiences of all the 
European Companies in the East” (Philipi 
—op. cit.), and profited much by the French 
discovery of the superiority of European 
land forces which accounted for their ulti¬ 
mate success in India. 

(Courtesy: ‘The Hindustan Standard’) 



IDEOLOGY OF SARVODaYA 

By JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


Bhoodan is not a sectional, rural, 
national movement, though it may have 
ooal application. It is universally applic- 
lUe to the entire human race. It aims at 
3ie good of all which includes my good 
dso. It does not exclude my personality, 
[f everyone’s good is achieved your good 
8 also automatically achieved When it 
iocs not exclude anyone, then what justi- 
ication can there be for any individual to 
remain aloof from it or to have objection 
to it? 

Lack of correct understanding of the 
tmsic ideology of this movement only can 
make one say that one is not intei'ested in 
it. Every one of us should say that we are 
Eor Sarvodaya, i.e., the good of all. What 
is good for all is good for me also. 

Why should we want the good of all? 
ts it at all possible? There are two answers 
to the first question: one is philosophical 
and the other is practical. The philosophi-* 
eal answer is that this difference which we 
experience today is only an appearance, 
ina an unreality. In reality all of us are 
one. We may have different bodies, differ¬ 
ent complexions, different occupations, dif- 
terent nationalities. 

Pkndamental Truth 

All these differences are there, but we 
are human. My real T’ and your real T’ 
are the same. I am something different, 
my body, hand, eye etc. That T’ by what¬ 
ever name you call it is one. It is the 
fundamental tiuth. Because of this fimda- 
mental unity which lies under diversity, 
we slmuld desire the good of all. My good 
is your good, and your good is mine. If I 
suffer you suffer too. If I go down you 
also go down. If we understand this fun- 
iamental unity we would automatically de- 
fire the good of all. 

Now the practical answer: Suppose an 
Spidemic breaks out in your city; can any- 
Mie say, “I have taken all necessary pre- 
aiutlons that it does not come to my 
tiouse.” No one is sure of that. The only 
puuantee, the only perfect insurance 
against the epidemic is that your city is 
opmpletely free from it. If you have both 
the rich' and the poor, happy and unhappy 
at the same time in society, can anyone m 
Bute that e^ thoimh one is happy today, 
one may not be unhappy tomorrow? One 


who IS rich today can become poor tomor¬ 
row. A nation which is proud of its wealth 
today can it be sure that it will be the same 
tomorrow; ? 

• Hitler challenged the whole world 
single-handed but we all know that he had 
to commit suicide at the end. We have 
witnessed the rise and fall of nations in 
history. There cannot be only a fall or a 
rise. So long as there are happiness and un- 
happine.ss, wealth and poverty in society, 
you will not be sure what you will be to¬ 
morrow. 

Self-interest 

So even in your enlightened self-in¬ 
terest you should form a society in which 
everyone’s self-interest is secured. If there 
is educated unemployment in India, you 
may not know that your son will be a prey 
to this disease. You will be sure of employ¬ 
ment only when unemployment is banned 
from society. So. the good of all is a gua¬ 
rantee of our own individual good. So, for 
our own good everyone should work fon 
Sarvodaya. 

What is the good of all? There are ■ 
thieves, blackmarketeers, exploiters in sor 
ciety. One might ask how you can talk of 
good of these people! Do you want to gh^e 
freedom to all these? There is no doubt 
that these people today are doing wrong, 
they have gone astray, they have lost their 
way, and are following a path of evil. So 
their good consists in weaning them away 
from that, path and not in punishing them. 
We should change the circumstances so 
that people may not go wrong. 

If your son falls into bad company, 
there is every possibility that he may go 
wrong. But it is not the body who is resi 
ponsible for it but the circumstances in 
which he has to live. A poor man who has 
to save, his children starving is driven by 
hunger to steal. Evil circumstances induce 
people to commit just as we treat sick per¬ 
sons in hospital. Give them love and' 
achieve the good of them. 

Correcting Criminals 

Modem law says that punishment is 
not good. What are you going to. aehmve 
by punishing the evil-doers? By 
sudi persons you hanging snfi 
demning yourseH ^ Rnfma 
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mercy for political offenders, they receive 
the most barbaric and brutal tmatment 
which deserve strongest condemnation 
from all. >But criminals in Russia are treat¬ 
ed as citizens. They are given opportunity 
to correct themselves, they are put to work 
Just like that rich people in society can al¬ 
so be given opportunity to correct them¬ 
selves. 

Accumulation of wealth is not possible 
by viitue. That is why Chnst said: “It is 
easier for a camel to pass through a need¬ 
le’s eye than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Christ would not 
condemn anyone unnecessarily. Everyone 
of you would like to amass as much of 
wealth as possible and become a multi¬ 
millionaire. Even the poor people want to 
be rich. But we all know, that wealth can¬ 
not be amassed except by exploitation. Wo 
are all middle-class people and we certain¬ 
ly take more than what we should, so we 
are also exploiters. 

Every man is bom with certain poten¬ 
tialities and tendencies, of good and bad 
qualities. Our good consists in our being 
guaranteed the fullest possible scope for 
the development of all virtues in us. If we 
are given this opportunity everyone can 
achieve his good. How can this be done? 
Let us take the history of Europe. There 
was feudal society m Europe for a hundred 
years; then there were conflicts, and revo¬ 
lutions, in which feudalism was finally de¬ 
feated. 

One character of feudalism is that 
every individual was bound by certain ob¬ 
ligations; there was no freedom for the in¬ 
dividual. So concepts of laissez faire to let 
everyone do what he likes and to let every¬ 
one go wherever he wants came to prevail. 
The idea of freedom was expressed through 
boui^ols revolution or capitalistic revolu¬ 
tion. 

No Compiilsioii 

It was assumed that if everyone is 
given freedom to work for his own good, 
then automatically good of all would be 
achieved. Adam Smith was its prophet. 
He was a revolutionary in his own times. 
But history of the last 200 years is a tragic 
failure of “laissez faire.” Theoretically the 
worker was free to move wherever he 
wanted, free to choose his occupation. But 
m practice, if he did not accept the wages 
offered to nim, he had to starve. 

Oo«t ^ geesM Sgmep ot 


this age, Anatole France, has written tha' 
“bourgeois law, in the majestic equally 
permits the rich as well as the poor t( 
sleep under bridges, to beg or to steal.” Th( 
history of the last 200 years is a history O) 
new limitations, new regulations placed at 
the freedom of individual . Workers hac 
to work for 18 hours a day in the factories 
So factory laws came into existence. A1 
these regulations have accumulated inh 
throe different political systems—(1) Wei 
fare State (2) Socialist State (3) Con^ 
munist State. 

There arc degrees of limitations in ead 
of these three systems. If everyone m 
working for one’s own good, the good of .al 
can never be achieved. It can be possibh 
only when everyone works not for onei 
own good but for the good of sociei;^ 
Can anyone claim that the g 9 od of all ii 
achieved either in the welfare State or U 
the Socialist or Communist State? Thej 
do not achieve the object for which thej 
have been made. It can be achieved whet 
everyone works for the good of all, volun 
tarily and not compulsorily. 

When there are two sections in society 
compellers and compelled, what good car 
be achieved of those who are compelled’ 
What guarantee is there that those wlu 
have this power to compel will use it foi 
the good of all? So we must cieate a sn 
ciety where there is no need for compulr 
sion. Vinobaji has said that human being! 
are not sheep and we do not want mew 
shepherds. I am saying this not because an^ 
saint has said it but because I have conM 
to that conclusion by studying history, thal 
if we work for our own self-interest, it can* 
not be achieved and there is no guarantee 
that it will be achieved for ever. 

Bhoodan-Gramdan concerns every oni 
of us. There is an idea that human hspfir 
ness, peace and well-being can be achie^ 
only if we give up the idea of self inteceeri 
and come to believe that our own good eaz 
be achieved only when we achieve 
good of all. This is a very simple and ndd^ 
idea. All great teachers of the world havf 
said this. But it has to be practised. The 
Bhoodan-Gramdan movement is an atten^ 
to practise this idea. It has to be starts 
somewhere. India lives in the villages. 9 
villages rise, India will rise. So Vinoha| 
started this movement in the villag^ 
People often ask that cities being the ced= 
(Cbnttfmed on Ps|e 62ii 



ltailMl«|ics Id Nejidiie ixi lidistnf 

By C. Taylor 

Miin has not yit I urn d fully to hnmcis atomic jH^mr for his ivell being. The most im- 
pcrLint d'lH'liipm 'iit in th • mu Icai f chi is the proces.stng of tadioisotopcs which are ahccdy in 
iisf* in inn imm.li/i’uuy —fom n.iaiuui.g thicknc s of steel plmts to catching thieves. Here 
the head of tk' Isotope Divist >'i. Atom L F.ncvgy Establishment Trombay. d, scribes the nature 
and Ji-hctioni oj isotop.s 


What are radioisotopes? They aiv 
radioactive forms of ordinary mattei. They 
give out invisible atomic lays, rather like 

X>rays. 

To look at, a radioisotope, may be a 
few drops of colourless liquid or a liny 
piece ol metal. If you could see its rays, 
they would be shooting out Irom the i.-oiopo 
in all directions like the sparks Iroin a 
sparkler. The rays from radioisotopes can 
paM through solid materials, as X-rays do. 
This is the reason why they are so useful. 

Whatever we do with a radioisotope, 
it goes on giving off rays, and wo can use 
them to find where the isotope is and ht<w 
much of it is present. We can do this even 
though It may be inside a pipe in an oil 
refinery or mixed up with metals m a piece 
of alloy steel or even circulating in the 
blood of a patient. There is no need to 
interfere in any way with whatever we are 
studying. The atomic radiations shine out 
from the radioisotope, and we measure 
them with a geiger counter held close by. 

Chemical Behaviour 

Radioisotopes are made by putting 
ordinary materials inside an atomic reac¬ 
tor, so that their atoms become charged by 
the intense radiation released from the 
urwium fuel rods. This makes them radio- 
aptive. At Trombay we do this in the reac¬ 
tor Apsara, and shall soon be doing it m 
the Dowerful new Canada-India reactor. 

We can make almost anything radioac¬ 
tive in this way. A piece of ordina’y iron 
gets changed into radio-iron, a sample of 
l^osphorous turns into radio-phosphorous, 
and. so on, each radioisotope sending out 
characteristic radiations in which it can be 
identified. 

Each new radioactive substance is just 
like the equivalent ordinary substance, ex¬ 
cept for its radioactivity. Its cliemical 
behaviour • remains quite normal, and we 
cm be sure that radio-iron, for example, 
will look and behave exactly like ordinary 
inm. 

Radioactivity is in fact a sort of addi¬ 


tional property, which can be added on to 
ordinary matter. With an atomic reactor, 
one can make radioactive versions ol near¬ 
ly all the natural elements. 

These materials have several uses. Sup¬ 
pose u doctor wants to check up on the 
circulation in a patient’s leg. He takes a 
minute amount of radio sodium, m the form 
of salt solution, and injects it into a vein. 

lie holds a geiger counter further along 
the leg, and measures the time before it 
starts to detect the radiation. He knows 
how long the blood should take to move 
along a normal leg, so this simple mea¬ 
surement at once tells him if anything is 
wrong with Ihe leg he is testing, 

A more important medical use of radio- 
i.sotopes is to test Ihe working of the thyroid 
gland which removes iodine from the blood 
and holds it in store. For the test, a pati¬ 
ent swallows a measured amount of radio¬ 
iodine, and in a short time certain propor¬ 
tion of it becomes concentrated in his thy¬ 
roid. just as ordinary iodine would. A 
geiger counter held close to the gland 
shows whether the amount it has absorbed 
is too much or too little.v 

At Trombay we make up capsules each 
holding the right amount of radioiodine for 
one of these pills. What the patient has 
to do is to swallow one of these pills, wait 
for it to be absorbed, and then sit still for 
a few minutes while a doctor makes the 
measurement. A hospital in Delhi has 
been particularly active in, developing this 
new aid to diagnosis. 

These two medical uses of radioistopes 
are examples of w’hat is known as “tech¬ 
nique.” ' In each case the radioisotope is 
ased to trace the movement of something. 
In the first example it was the blood in a 
vein, and in the second, iodine collecting 
in a thyroid gland. 

Movement Of Silt 

Tracer technique is one of the most 
important ways in which radioisotopes are 
being used not-only in medicine, but in 
re^arch and industry as well. We may 
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think of using radioisotopes whenever we 
want to know exactly what is happening 
in a complicated reaction or process. 

In some cases, radioactive tracers give 
information which could not bo got at all 
by any other method. Last year, our group 
in the Atomic Energy Establishment did a 
large-scale tracer experiment for the Bom¬ 
bay Port Trust, to get information about 
the movement of silt on the sea bed near 
Bombay. 

We made some aitificial silt, contain¬ 
ing a ladioisotope, and placed it on the sea 
bed. A radiation detector was lowered in¬ 
to the water and dragged along behind a 
tug. It wa.s weighted so that it would stay 
on the sea bottom, and an electric cable 
brought up it' signals to our team on the 
boat. 

Day after day we used the detector to 
search for the radioactivity from the silt, 
and in this way we were able to trace its 
movements until it had spread out into a 
patch several miles across. This gave the 
hydraulic engineers accurate and detailed 
information about what happens when silt 
is dumped from a dredger. 

A less scientific but no less practical 
use of the tracer method has been reported 
from America. A manufacturer of tran¬ 
sistor radios suspected that some of his 
workers were smuggling the tiny sets out 
of the factory in their lunch boxes. 

He ordered some radioactive screws and 
mixed them with the screws used m a.ssem- 
bling the radios. A geiger counter near 
the door of the factory soon showed who 
was the thief. 

These examples must serve to suggest 
how radioactitfe tracers are helping to serve 
practical problems. They can be regarded 
as a new tool for which ingenious en¬ 
gineers will find endless uses. 

Measuring Things 

An entirely different way of using 
radioisotopes is based on the fact that their 
radiations get weaker as they pass through 
matter. This effect can be used to measure 
things without touching them at all. 

By using the atomic rays from an iso¬ 
tope instead of light rays, we can make 
tlw same method work with cardboard or 
aluminium or even steel. There are plenty 
of isotopes with rays energetic enough to 
^aflu jOurengh these materials. 


A radioisotope thickness gauge has 
the isotope on one side of whatever is to 
be measured, and a radiation detector on 
the other. Electronic circuits find how 
much radiation is coming through, and a 
pointer shows what this means in terms of 
thickness. 

As the information is in electrical form 
it can bo used immediately to control 
machinery. Paper is often measured by 
an isotope gauge while it is actualy run¬ 
ning through the paper mill, and the elec¬ 
trical signals from the detector are used to 
make automatic adjustments to the rollers 
which coritrol its thickness. 

Isotopes aie also being used to develop 
better kinds of foodgraiiis, to measure 
minute amounts of wear in machine tools, 
to find leaks in water mams, to make new 
and better kinds of rubber, to light some 
ionns of cancer, to solve long outstanding 
riddles in chemistry and biology, and in¬ 
deed to do so many useful and various 
things that it is obvious that wc are dealing 
here with one of the most important tech¬ 
nical innovations of our time 

We cannot tell what the future holds, 
but we can be sure that the atom safely 
harnessed m the lorm of radioisotopes will 
continue to serve us well. 


IDEOLOGl OF SARVODAYA 

(Gmiinuci/ ,roni 6/9) 
tros of culture, education, business and poli¬ 
tics etc. so why didn't Vinobaji start this 
movement in cities? But it is applicable 
to cities also. 

The message of Bhoodan is that you 
should share whatever you have, land, pro¬ 
pel ty, intellect, etc., w’th your neighbours. 
Ultimately every village will become an 
enlarged family. Then every nation, then 
the whole world would become one fami¬ 
ly. We have to pi-actise this idea. It may 
be possible for saints to practise it alone. 
But for the common people Bhoodan and 
Sampattidan are the first steps. It is only 
partial sharing. But Giamdan is total 
sharing, at least of land, to be followed by 
sharing of other things. 


The greatest friend of truth is time, 
her greatest enemy is prejudice, and her 
constant companion is humility. 

—C. C. Colton 



Socialist Pattern Of Indian S6e^ 

Py Dr Rag^ita, M.P. 


So far neither has the Indian National 
Congress nor has the Government of India 
sought to define the ideology of their brand 
of ^cialism. The obvious reason is that it 
is not intended to be a dogma. It is in¬ 
tended to be developed in accordance with 
Indian ideals. It is too early to foresc'e its 
final shape. 

The Indian background is the legacy 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s thinkmg. Its central 
point is Ahimsa. 

Ahimsa denotes an abhorrence of viol¬ 
ence in all forms. When one looks buck 
to the violent history of the establishment 
of societies and Governments oriented to¬ 
wards Socialism, one is led to the' following 
ideological and incthoilological formulation 
for India: 

(a) There shall be no liquidation of 
any cla.sscs or sections ol society; (b) there 
shall be no concentration camji.s; (c) there 
shall be no mass brain-washmgs; (d) there 
shall be no mass spying. Children shall 
not spy against parents, wives against hus¬ 
bands, brothers against biothi is and 
friends against fric'nds; and (e) society 
shall be run not on suspicion but cn love, 
not on fear but on emotional adjustments 
and harmony. 

The second idea which governs Indian 
thinking is Rama Rajya or democracy. 
India is proud of beinp the largest demo¬ 
cracy on the globe. It implies that: 

(a) India .shall not become a totalita¬ 
rian State; (b) there shall be no regimen¬ 
tation of the people and their lives; (c) the 
individual shall retain the freedoms of 
speech, association and movement; and he 
shall be free to choose his profession and 
change it. He shall not be reduced to the 
position of just a wage-earner; (d) ’here 
shall be no dictatorship, not evm of the 
proletariat; (c) there shall be all possible 
and practicable decentralizations and diver¬ 
sifications; (f) there shall be no doctrinaire 
approach. The approach shall be scientific, 
that is, based on experiment, alvrays grow¬ 
ing and changing; and (g) there shall be 
S3rmbiosis between all sectors of society. 
Individuals, corporate bodies, co-operatives 
and the State shall put their forces toge¬ 
ther in order to maximize production. 

‘There shall be healthy rivalry and emula¬ 
tion, but no cutting out of the ground from 


People’s Socialism 

The third idea is that of Daridra* 
Narayana. It is the perception of divinity 
in those who have been exploited and 
down-trodde.i by the higher echelons of 
society. Standing by them and putting 
them on a higher pedestal so that they 
shall share the good things of life in an 
ever-iising process, must be the concern of 
new India. It may be termed People’s 
Socialism. 

An egalitarian society is not yet in 
.sight. It was possible in primitive cultures 
and it may yet become possible in tlie 
luluro age of plenty when all goods, from 
needles to aeroplanes, may be produced 
in .such measure that every member of the 
human race can possess and use them. 

But at the present moment in this 
country we would be satisfied if a serious 
beginning is made for uplilting the bottom 
floor which is formed by the landless work¬ 
ers whose income is Ic.'^s than Rs. 100 a 
year. It musk be raised to the current na¬ 
tional level of Rs. 300 or, in terms of the 
average family of five, to Rs. l.riOO a year 
or Rs. 125 p.m. It is not to stop there but 
to go higher and higlier. In order to 
achieve the above, there has lo be reorgan¬ 
ization in the allotments of the Plan. As 
the Plan stands the weaker sections of 
society vhich form 80 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation arc still in the dark ^hadows of v/ant 
and hunger. 

We must not be oblivious of the fol¬ 
lowing facts: 

Middle classes with fixed incomes are 
also suffering; the bureaucratic machine is 
becoming the master. If it is not checked 
it will turn into a monster; rating of fac¬ 
tory workers or proletariat as higher than 
the tillers of soil is not in consonance with 
the Indian genius; cc-operatives are often 
frauds. These frauds are not unkno^. 
They are open fer everyone to see. In the 
cause of development of co-operatives, it 
i.s the bounden duly of .society not to allow 
the frauds to continue. Genuine co-opera¬ 
tion is a boon, while the opposite is a curse. 

• * * - 
Truth is a good dog; but beware 

barking too dose to the heels of an 
lest you get your brains kicked 



WORK OF PARLIAMENf IN I960 


The Lok Sabha held three sessions in 
1960 extending over a penod of 162 days, 
out of which the House met on 121 days, 
^e other House ot Parliament, the Kajya 
Sabha, met in four sessions covering a 
period of 116 days out of which the House 
met on 86 days. 

During the year, Parliament adopted 
65 ofiicial bills after consideiation lasting 
some 317 hours (in the two Houses). The 
Mimstiy oi Finance with 18 bills leads the 
other Ministi^es followed by the Minis¬ 
tries of Home Affaiis and Commerce and 
Industry with eight bills each. 

The Ministries of Defence, Scientific 
Research and Cultuial Affairs, Works, 
Housing and Supply and Information and 
Broadcasting had only one bill each while 
the Ministiies of Steel, Mines and Fuel, 
Irrigation and Power and Community 
Development and Co-operation and the 
Department of Atomic Energy did not 
sponsor any bill. 

Two bills sponsored by private mem¬ 
bers—one amending the Code of Criminal 
procedure and the other for supervision 
and control of orphanages and other 
charitable homes—were also put on the 
Statute Book by Parliament. During the 
year private members introduced 41 new 
bills, 34 in the Lok Sabha and 7 m the 
Rajya Sabha. 

The Lok Sabha devoted over 32 hours 
to the consideration of the Budget and 
other financial matters—20 hours to the 
General Budget for 1960-61 and the remain¬ 
ing time to the consideration of supple¬ 
mentary demands for grants. 

Over 130 hours were devoted by the 
I^k Sabha to the discussion and considera¬ 
tion of demands for grants for the expen¬ 
diture of different Ministries. 

The Ministries of Pood and Agricul- 
^re and'Community Development and 
Co-operation had the largest amount of 
^e devoted to them—over 11 hours each. 
«ie demands for the Ministry of Law took 
™ shortest time for consideration—about 
4’hours. 

Nearly 36 hours were spent on the con¬ 
sideration of the Railway budget and sup-* 
plementary demands for the Railways as 
Well as tfo Railway convention governing 
ge relationship between the Railways and 
»»*neral Pin^ee. 

1. in houn of the Lok Sabha’s 

wa4 iakea up with the consideration 

»dpa»r 


mainly of non-fmancial nature. The dis¬ 
cussion of the motion of thanks on the 
president’s Address look more than W 
hours. (Tne President addi-esses the two 
Houses in a joint session at the start of the 
Budget Session). 

Over 22 houis were devoted to the con- 
sideiation of the Diaft Outline of the Third 
Plan and nearly 20 hours on the interna¬ 
tional situation and foreign affairs. 

In the Rajya Sabha, 15 hours were 
taken up with the consideration of the 
General Budget and nearly 13 hours witih 
the discussion of the Railway Budget. 

The House also devoted nearly 15 hours 
of its time to consideration of foreign 
policy, 13 hours to the examination of the 
Draft Outline ot the Third Plan and 11 
hours to the motion of thanks on the Presi¬ 
dent’s Address. ^ 

In the large sweep of subjects which 
attracted the attention of either or both 
Houses of Parliaments were activities like 
sports, democratic decentralisation and 
cloth prices. 

The Department of Parliamentary Af¬ 
fairs plans and coordinates legislative and 
other official business in parliament in con¬ 
sultation with the Business Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of each House. 

Besides the deliberations on the floor 
of the House, Parliamentary’ work goes on 
in several committees. Apart from ad hoc 
committees to consider details of impor¬ 
tant bills, there are the Public Accounts 
Committee, representing both Houses, which 
scrutinises the details of expenditure of 
public funds, and the Estimates Committee, 
representing the I^k Sabha, which studies 
measures for economy, improvement in 
organisation and efficiency of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

There are besides the Informal Con¬ 
sultative Committees attached to different 
Ministries, the meetings of which can be 
attended by members of both Houses and 
where matters of policy and working of 
administrative departments are examined 
in informal discussion with Ministers and 
senior officials. During 1960, 127 meetings 
of these committees were held. 

During the winter-Session period, many 
members of Parliament go round different 
projects in the country to have a first hand 
acquaintance with the progress of develop¬ 
ment sdiemes. Nearly 50 projects were 
visited in 1960 by members in different 
hatehei. 



Q. Bnng out clearly the fundamental 
difference regarding “Life and Universe** 
in the ideas of Gandhi and Marx. 

Ans. Foi centuiies, philosopheis and 
scientibls have sought to get at the piimaiy 
root ol the univexse. But the exact link 
between lile and umveisc is still beyond 
human peiception even with the aid ol 
scibntihc appliances. 

When a load blanches itseil into two, 
even it the angle belwoen two blanches is 
less than five degiees at the base, after 
some miles, then ends will be away liom 
each othei by seveial miles. Similarly, the 
diifeience between the way ol looking at 
hie and the univeise ol Gandhi and that 
of Maix, and sevciul otheis, appeals up to 
a certain stage to be so much alike lor 
practical put poses as to make one feel that 
the difference is as bctw^een hali a dozen 
and SIX It may also be lemaiked that this 
diffeience can be i eg aided as the basic 
difference between the ideas ol Gandhiji 
and Maix, loi all othei differences whether 
of ends and means ci of ideas about pol - 
tical, social, economic, oi leligious oidei, 
arise from this lundamental diffeience. 

Accoiding to Gandhi, what we peiceive 
as in!?'>ntient niattei, also, has its ^ing in 
and by life, it has no exi.stcnce independ¬ 
ent of it; at any latc, in the absence of life 
none can testily to its existence The uni¬ 
verse uses, exists and disappeais in life, 
which alone is, i.e, ever existent and im¬ 
perishable Thercloie, Life alone is Satya 
—^Truth- the evei-abiding principle. All 
other foims and foices, aie so t^ say, rays 
or emanations fiom it; every one of them 
is subject to continuous change and total 
conveision oi lesolution fiom one form 
into one oi more othei s 

But Maix holds that there is no evid¬ 
ence foi believing that matter has its rise 
from, existence in, and leturn to an eternal 
substance called the Spirit and that with¬ 
out it the former could not exi.st On the 
contiary, he observed facts of the universe 
and the history of evolution shows that for 
millions and millions of years life did not 
exist on our ea^h; that out of the billions 
ol heavenly bodies known to astronomers, 


it IS doubtful if it exists in any form any 
\vheie except on this earth. 

Thus accoiding to Gaiidhiji, the basi< 
puncipJe IS life and not mattei, wheieai 
according to Maix, the basic principle u 
iiieil Mattel and not Life. 

Q. What Is Absolute Ahimsa? Is it dos< 
Sible to follow it? 

Ans. Absolute Ahimsa means perfect 
lieedoin fiom himsa, le, fieedom from ill- 
will, aogei and hate rooted in ignoiance, 
and an oveiflowing, understanding love foi 
all Fioir. the point ol view of complete 
ahimsa all violence in whatevei form must 
be eschew’ed But such non-violence is a 
poilect state and is leached only when 
miiid, body and speech aie in perfect 'co- 
oidmation, which in Gandhiji’s own. words 
can. pel haps, be never reached. All ahimsa 
IS a power and such absolute ahimsa is 
absolute powei But such absolute ahimsa 
is the attribute of God alone It is not 
given to impel feet man to giasp the whole 
meaning of non-violence oi to practise it in 
full, even as it is not possible lor him to 
know Absolute Truth. 

Besides, life is bound i.i a chain of des- 
liuction and himsa is an mheient necessity 
foi the life of the body So no one, while 
m the flesh, can be entn-ely free from 
himsa Thus the very fact of his living, 
eating, drinking and moving about neces¬ 
sarily involves some life not only for sus¬ 
taining his own body "but also for protect- 
mg those undei his caie This is, however, 
inevitable himsa and it has been regar^d 
as permissible. 

If the votary of ahimsa is to remain 
true^to his faith, the inevitable himsa that 
he has to commit must be spontaneous, 
though ipt thoughtless, must be the low¬ 
est minimum, must be rooted in compas¬ 
sion and must have discrimination, res¬ 
traint and detachment at its back. It must 
be committed after all remedies to avoid it 
are exhausted. 

On the whole, the freer a man mikea 
himself from himsa, the nearer is he to Mr- 
fect ahimsa, Le., to Absolute Truth m <ki^ 

__ . 1 . a . . ■ , 









{All the following words are derived from Latin. Tick the word or phrase you believe to be 
nearest in meaning to the key word and then compare with the correct answers given below.) 


1. Augury—A: dispute. B: altar. C; 
place of refuge. D; omen. 

2. Flagrant— A: widely scattered. B: 
poisonous. C: scandalous. D; absurd. 

3. Ferret— A; to search. B: trap. C: 
hide. D: flee. 

4. Impediment— A: opposition. B: tool. 
C: obstruction. D: disparagement. 

5. Nomenclature— A: adoption of a pen 
name. B: system of names. C: parliamen¬ 
tary rule. D: history of names. 

C. Cumulative— A: .serious. B: swollen. 
C: rich. D: steadily increasing. 

7. Pedantic— A: hanging. B; making a 
needless display cl learning. C: ignorant. 
D; solemn. 

8. Disparate-- A: radically different. B: 
discouraged. C: reckless. D: stingy. 

9. Regime— A: order of procedure. B: 
system of government. C: recipe for cook¬ 
ing, D: peacefulness. 

10. Inimical— A: favourable. B: unique. 
C; unfriendly. D; wicked. 

11. Deplete— A: to flatten. B: conquer. 
C: finish. D: exhaust. 

12. Dispensation— A; distribution. B: 
dismissal. C: surrender of power. D: delay¬ 
ing. 

13. Circuitous— A; surrounded. B: diz¬ 
zy. C: roundabout, D: deceptive. 

14. Scintilla— A: tinsel. B; trace. C: 
veil. D: brilliant surface. 

15. Conversant— A: w'ell-mannered. B: 
talkative, C: argumentative. D: familiar. 

16. Vilify— A: to lie. B: prove. C; de¬ 
fame. D: defraud, ... „ 

17. Noxious —A: dark, B: injurious. C: 
hateful. D: evil-smelling. 

18. Cursory— A: informal, B; penetrat¬ 
ing. C: angry. D: rapid and superficial. 

19. Actuate— A: to explain. B: put into 

action, C: furnish proof. D: prepare a fin¬ 
ancial statement. . „ _ 

20. Flaccid-.^; flabby. B: jolly. C; 

calm, D: immoral. _ 

ANSWERS 

1. Augury—D: An omen or portent; 
foretelling; as, an augury of success. 


2. Flagrant- -C: Openly scandalous; no¬ 
torious; as, tlagrant injustice. 

3. Ferret—A: To search (outj by keen 
and persevering investigation; as, to ferret 
out wiongdocrs. 

4. Impediment -C: An obstiuction; 
;hal which hinders: as, an impediment in 
speech. 

5. Nomenclature —B: A sy.slem of names 
I r terms employed in an art oj‘ science, or 
by any authority or recognized group; as, 
liic nomenclature of music. 

6. Cumulative—D; Steadily increasing 
HI volume, vaiue or strength by addition 
or repetition; a.s. cumulative evidence. 

7. Pedantic— B: Making a needless and 
tiresome display of learning: a.s, a pedantic 
critic. 

8. Disparate— A: Radically different; 
unlike; dissimilar; a.s. disparate opinions. 

9. Kegiine— B: A system of government 
or administration: as. the Franco regime. 

10. Inimical— C: Unfriendly: unfavour¬ 
able; as, a climate inimical to health. 

11. Deplete —D: To exhaust: reduce or 
lessen; as, to deplete the treasury. 

12. Dispensation— A; Distribution; act 
of dispensing or dealing out; as, the dis¬ 
pensation of justice. 

13. Circuitous—C: Roundabout: indi¬ 
rect; as, a circuitous route. 

14. .Scintilla— B: A trace; iota; as. not 
a scintilla of truth. 

15. Conversant— D: Familiar (with), as 
the result of study; as, to be conversant 
w’ith the principles of nuclear physics. 

16. VUify —C: to defame; slander; as, 
to vilify a political opponent. 

17. Noxious— B: Injurous; harmful; 
pernicious; as, noxious fume.s. 

18. Cursory— D: Rapid and superficial; 
w'ithout attention to detail: as. a cursory 
examination. 

19. Actuate— B: To put into action or 
motion; as, to actuate a government inquiry. 

20. Flaccid—A: Flabby; lacking firmness 
or elasticity; as, a flaccid music. 







In tliese columns we answer the qutries from our rtaders. It may not be possible to answer each 
and every question but a considered reply is given to the selected questions. Ptrsonal queries 
should not be asked. Letters from our rea^rs are welcome. These should be addressed to 
the Editor Question Box. 


Q. Kindly answer the following ques¬ 
tions: 

(i) What is the differenee between 
Money Bills and Financial Bills? 

(ii) Is there any provision for the 
joint sitting of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment in the Constitution of India? Mention 
some such instances. 

(Dharaiii Vir Guha, (’alcutta) 

Ans. ( 1 ) All Money liills aie Financial 
Bills, but all Financial Bills are not neces¬ 
sarily Money Bills. Bills cuiitainini* on'y 
provisions dealing with imposilion, aboli¬ 
tion, regulation of a lax etc. aie called 
Money Bills. If a Bill deals with any of 
these matters but does not deal excUu'.i\ely 
with it, this will not be deemed a Money 
Bill, although it will be a Financial Bill. 
It may, however, be remarked that nehher 
Money Bill.s. nor other Financial Bills can 
be introduced in the Council of StalCiS. 

(ii) Joint sittings have been provide*:! 
for to meet certain situations including thi* 
final dhsagreement between the two Cham¬ 
bers. 

It is quite interesting to note that for 
the first time the two Houses i<f Parlia¬ 
ment passed by. aeclarnation the Dowry 
Prohibition Bill in a jonit sitting, very 
recently on May 9, 1901. 

Q. Kindly explain in brief al.ml the 
"Security Council” of H.N.O. 

(Mahabir Prasad, Dhanbad) 

Ans. Security Council of the United 
Nations consists of eleven members (in¬ 
cluding rhina, France, the U.K., the U.S.A.. 
and lh( U.S.S.K. as permanent members) 
and hai the primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. The six non-permanent members 
are each elected for a two-year term. The 
members of the United Nations agree, 
Under the United Nations Charter, to accept 
and carry out the decisions of the Council. 


On procedural matters its decisions are 
made by an aflinnativc vote of seven mem¬ 
bers, but on all other matters this vote 
mu.st mclude the concurring voles of the 
live permanent members. This is the 
device known us the 'veto' which the U.K., 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.H. accepted in 
the Yalta Agreement, in February 1945. 
When measures for the peaceful .settlement 
of a dispute are being di.s'’u.ssed a party to 
the dispute must abstain from voting. 

Xhe Security Council determines the 
existence oi any threat to tlie peace, breach 
of the peace, oi-acl oi aggression. It makes 
leeonlinendulions or decides to take cn- 
I'oi'ceiiiont measures to inamtam or restore 
calling on members either to apply mea- 
.sures not involving the use of communica¬ 
tions) or to provide air, sea or land forces 
to deal with the oil'ending nation. Member 
stales eaii di fend themselves, either indi¬ 
vidually or acting together, until the Secui- 
ily Council take.s action. 

Q. Kindly explain fully the Peace Corps 
Programinc of President Kennedy. 

(J. C. Azad, Burdwan) 

Ans. i.le.sides the professional American 
ambassadors abroad. President Kennedy is 
enlisting the aid of a large army of ama¬ 
teur amba.ssador,s. lie has established his 
now-famous I’eace Corps -an immediate 
establishment of a programme to send 
Americans abroad to help the underdevelop¬ 
ed countries. 

Thg main puipose of the Peace Corps 
is to enlist .skilled men and women for 
voluntary, unpaid service in the under¬ 
developed countries of the world. They 
will receive only a sullicient allowance for 
their basic needs, figured by the standard 
of living of the country to which they will 
go. A .small bonus payment will be put 
aside each month against their return to 
the U.S. aftei* an average of two years’ 
service abroad. The Corps will conoe^tU 



SECRETS OF A GOOD MEMORY 

Most people who complain of having a 
poor memory really only need to learn how 
to use the faculty properly. 

Many of the things we claim to have 
forgotten were never really noted, learned, 
or memorised in the first instance. 

We may be introduced to a person, for 
example, and be more concerned with the 
hat she is wearing than with her name. So 
when the necessity for recalling the name 
occurs, it evades us~not because we have 
forgotten but because no really strong and 
deep impression of it has been made on the 
mind. 

The first secret of being able to re¬ 
member things successfully therefore is 
attention. The deeper the impression, the 
more easily it will be recalled when requir¬ 
ed. 

Aristotle, knowing nothing of what we 
know of the physiology of the brain, made 
a curiously profound remark w'hen he said 
that the mind is like a wax tablet, So, if 
the impression is deep enough (through 
sound attention) we will recall it easily. 

This explains why older people can 
often remember things which happened fifty 
or sixty years ago, but forget something 
which has been said to them only five minu¬ 
tes previously. It is not that the mind can¬ 
not remember, but that in old age it cannot 
with the same facility receive new impres¬ 
sions. The wax, so to sneak, is hardened 
with age. 

The' vividness of the initial impression, 
then, determines to a great extent the ease 
with which we recall things. Obviously, a 
number of factors are involved here. (2on- 
.centration is one of them. 

A determined and undistracted effort 
to centre our attention on what we have to 
remember is most important. It is a truism 
that the mind can only entertain one idea 
at a time. Much of our memory difficulty 
^rin©^ from the fact that our mind has 
wimderihg when the impression should 
have been, ma^e. A .vague impression 
weans ifcihaiv>.meinorv. • 


Lack of concentration tends to beconif^ 
habitual; w'e must learn to replace it by the. 
habit of concentration. Take for example, 
the commonly heard plaint: “I have no me¬ 
mory for names.” 

What this usually means is that a pCt*" 
son has got into the Habit of hearing namCS; 
without listening to them. The face, OK 
the opening words of the conversation, or? 
the di'ess of the people concerned may be 
the thing which makes the deepest im¬ 
pression. Habitually, and unconsciously 
this becomes the pattern of ouj* personal 
approach to others. 

If our particular failing is a difficulty 
in remembering names, then it is a habit 
of attention to names that we must culti¬ 
vate. 

In due cour.se we .shall find that our 
initial curiosity about a .stranger is his or 
her name. It will be as though we ap¬ 
proached such a person saying to ourselves 
"Now, I wonder what his name is?” and 
then having heard it "So, that is his 
name!” 

In the early stages of forming the ha¬ 
bit, tt may be well lo say these things 
silently to ourselves. Our difficulty in f'e- 
membering names will then soon disap¬ 
pear. 

As wejl as concentration, we shall find 
that association, also is an important factor 
in the training of memory. If in our minds 
we can link an unfamiliar idea or word 
with a familiar one. the unfamiliar one 
will have a much better chance of being 
remembered. 

For example, if the name of our house 
happens to be West View, we are likely to 
have little difficulty in remembering any¬ 
one whose surname is West. This associa¬ 
tion of ideas through words of similar or 
contrasting sounds and meanings can be a 
great aid in memorising. 

Akin to this matter of the association 
of idear; is logical method in the arrange¬ 
ment of matter to be remembered. If thewi 
is a logical development of ideas, thought 
and argument in what is being said in | 
sneech, for instance thf»re will be little 
diffictiltv in delivering it. 
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I have often discovered that, at the end 
of a talk delivered without notes, I have 
forgotten to say something which I intend¬ 
ed to say. But examination has uivaiiably 
shown that it was something not c&senual 
to the development of the argument 

it was a "puiple jiassage ’ oi a good 
story dragged in, just because it was a 
good story, but not paiticulaily relevant 
the theme. In the logical pmsuit ol the 
argument it lias naturally fallen out, and 
no real loss has been incuiiod 

Repetition is anothei impoilant law cd 
memory, A man who says, on the tele¬ 
phone, “Hello' Geoige’ Yes, Geoige All 
right, Geoige. Certainly, Geoige Goodbye 
George," and then jmts the receivtn do\Mi 
and says "That was Geoige” is not likely 
to complain that he cannot ii'inembei 
names. 

In an cxaggciated lotm, that is an 
excellent example of the pait which lepeti- 
tion plays in fixing something in the 
memoiy. 

To go back to AnsLotle s •lliistialion, it 
is as thougn eveiy lepetition ol any lact 
makes the gioove in the soli wax tablet a 
little deepei, and so a little moie thnily 
impressed on the momoiy 

Clearly, this inattei of lepehlion h 
mportant again in the nialtei ol learning 
The more olten a thing is iep<'aled. the 
nore likely it is to be lelained and ie( ailed 
vhen needed 

It IS not meiely the numbei of lepeti- 
lons which is impoitanl, howxvei, ihcie is 
time factor involveil, loo, and this is not 
Iways realised by those w'ho aie anxious 
0 learn, say, a pail lu a play If we allow 
reasonable time to elapse between the 
spetitions, we shall find that the matter 
) be memoiisod sticks more firmly m the 
lind. 

It IS better, for exan.,jle. to lehcarsi a 
3eech once a day for a week, than it is to 
jpeat it seven limes imniedlately befo»e 
le speech is to be made 

Also, in spite of the appaient popular- 
y ol lasl-nunute sw'oltuig tor an exami- 
ition, this point shows that such a piac- 
X IS less beneficial, and more buiden- 
me to the nund, than tlie more piotracted 
ethod of lepetition ol mattei to be leaiii 
I over a longei period prior 1o the exa- 
Ination. 

A ministei who jnepaies his Snndiy 


sermon on Friday does better than If lie 
leaves it until Saturday. 

Variation in the methods of learning is 
also advantageous, and tends to prevent 
the staleness that comes from tw frequent 
lepetition of mattci in one particular way. 

It a lesson can be not only read, but 
also repeated aloud, and peihaps in addi¬ 
tion written down, memory is helped in a 
threefold way, instead of by a single 
method. 

This IS, of couise, another foim of le- 
petition, but the element of difference m 
the manner .of the repetition is of gieat 
value. 

The final seciet of successful memory 
IS confidence It is fatal to keep saying “I 
have such a pooi memory." 

Suggest to yourself a keen, retentive, 
unfaltering memory, and you will have 
taken a great step towards attaining it. 

Too great a leliance on notes and 
memoranda impaiis the memory, Tnist 
youi memoiy, and it will increasingly serve 
you well. (By ‘John B Ncttleship) 

» ** * 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 

Universities play an important part in 
tiaiuing young specialists The history of 
iimveisity education in the US.SR begins 
w'lth the year 1775, when the first Russian 
university was opened lu Moscow Us 
founder, the gieal Ru'-siau scientist M. 
Lomonosov, wrote on its opening that it 
would make "for the growth of science and 
hence for the real benefit and gloiy of the 
country." 

The scientist’s hopes have come tmo. 
Moscow' University li.-is become a centre >£ 
science and education, and in the years it 
has functioned it has turned out thousands 
of specialists and icated a galaxy of out¬ 
standing scientists, wi iters and other pub¬ 
lic hguies 

Throughout its history Moscow Uni- 
\eisity has, in addition to being a higher 
educational establishment, been a centre of 
many cultural undertakings. Most of Mos- 
cow’'s bigger museums, such as the Histori¬ 
cal, Polytechnical and Art museums, and 
many scientific and cultural societies had 
Iheiv origin in the university. 

The university occupies an important 
place in the development of Russian 
<;"ience. Many scientific schools anfl 
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arose in it and many scientists have ^jaade 
inestimable contributions to the treasure- 
house of world science. 

The Great October Revolution opened 
vast possibilities for the further growth of 
the university. Before the revolution the 
university had only four faculties; physics 
and mathematics, law, medicine, and his¬ 
tory and philology. Today it has 12; his¬ 
tory, philology, philosophy, economics, 
physics, mechanics and mathematics, che¬ 
mistry, biology and soil science, geology, 
law, and journalism. 

Moscow University is the country's big¬ 
gest higher educational establishment, hav¬ 
ing on its rolls more than 20,000 students 
of 59 nationalities. On its teaching stall 
are hundreds of Members and Correspond- 
ing-Membei’s of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, who have achieved great renown 
in their fields. 

In 1955 the Soviet Union celebrated 
Moscow University's 2U0th anniversary. 
Shortly before the memorable date, the 
I univenjity was shifted to its grand build¬ 
ing on Lenin Hills, one of the capital’s 
most beautiful spots. The architectural 
ensemble includes some 400 buildings, and 
if you want to go through all the rooms of 
the university, you will have to cover more 
than 145 kilometres. The main building is 
32 storeys high in the central part and its 
wings on the sides h«ive eighteen and nine 
storeys. Some 6,000 undergraduates and 
graduate students live in separate room.>;, 
which have all amenities. Undergraduates’ 
rooms are eight square metres in area, and 
those of graduate students are twelve. 
Many students live in hostels situat^'d ‘.n 
other parts of the capital. 

Surrounding the university building.s 
are a young park, a botanical garden and 
reservoirs. The approaches to the main 
building are decoi'ated with greeneiy and 
monumental sculptures, and together with 
the park and botanical garden the univer¬ 
sity takes up some 200 hectares. 

Located in the main building besides 
laboratories, special study rooms and 
museums are the students’ club with a hall 
seating 800, a swimming pool with stands 
for spectators, large and small gymnasiums 
and other rooms for physical culture and 
.ppcrt 

in brief outline, is Moscow Uni- 
original seat of university 


Great credit for the development of , 
Ru^ian science and culture is due to I^nin-, 
grad Univereity, which was founded early 
in the J9th century. It has fumisted the 
country with hundreds of talented men 
and women who occupied, or are now occu¬ 
pying, important places in Russian science, 
literature and art. 

Among Riussia’s older universities are 
those in Kazan, Tomsk, Kharkov and Kiev.; 
Before the revolution Russia had 10 univer^' 
sities in all, with a total register of aboutt. 
40,000 students, and all, except Tomsk Un|^ ‘ 
versity, were located in the central p4rt of •• 
the country. } 

In Soviet years, the universities, “geo? 
graphy” has changed radically. An out-*.' 
standing event in the life of the peoples of r 
Soviet Central Asia was the founding m*^' 
1920 of the Central Asian State, University •, 
in the city of Tashkent. Moscow and 
Leningrad universities lent a helping hand.' 
by sending to the young university much.' 
equipment and textbooks, and many promi¬ 
nent representatives of Russian science 
went out to Tashkent to help develop' 
higher education in Uzbekistan. The Cen¬ 
tral Asian University played an important 
role in training scientific personnel from 
among the native popidation of Soviet 
Central Asia. 

The university has tutned out several 
thousand Tpeciahsts who have helped deve¬ 
lop industry and agricuituie in Central Asia, 
built electric stations and irrigation canals 
and opened new schools and higher educa¬ 
tional institutions. The univemity has 
also been the parent of a number of new 
{’olleges. such as the medical, polytechnical 
and finance and economics institutes, w'hiclj 
were founded on the basis of the univei'- 
sity's faculties devoted to the.se sciences. 

Following the establishment of the . 
university in Tashkent, universities were, 
opened in Alma Ata, the main city of the *, 
Kazakh Republic, and in ancient Samar- 
kand, and after World War IT in the caj^-, 
tals of Tajikistan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia.' 
Where before the revolution the people' ‘ 
had been almost 100 per cent illiterate, ;; 
there arc now thousands of schools, hun- j 
dreds of specialized secondary schools and ' 
84 higher educational establishments. 

No Union Republic today is without ita-,1 
own university. In all, the country today y 
has 39 universities with more than 200,000.. 
students. 
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In a number of Union republics the 
universities have through their learned 
Maffs and research centres helped to set up 
academies of sciences. For example out of 
the first l(i Members of the Georgian Aca- 
aemy of Sciences T6 were professors at Tbi¬ 
lisi University. This is true also in regard 
to the- organi.sation of the Academies •)! 
Sciences of the Kzakh, Uzbek. Armenian, 
Azerbaijanian and other republics. 

(By ‘M. Kruglyansky’) 
» * * 

PATIENCE—THE GREATEST VIRTUE 

Someone asked Pitt, Prime Minister of 
England: ‘What is the first virtue a states¬ 
man should possess? Is it will power? Is 
it intelligence?” 

“No,” said Pitt, “it’s patience.” 

Of course, patience is not enough. 
Genius is also needed. But genius without 
patience would not go very far. An artist 
may have flashes of intuitive brilliance; he 
may be full of taste. Yet if he has no pa¬ 
tience, he will never produce a general 
work. 

Balzac and Tolstoi were men who sud¬ 
denly as ii> a flajli of lightning, could sec 
before them the plan of a novel. However, 
the road to cover belorc the novel was com¬ 
pleted remained a vciy long one. It meant 
that two hundred thousand words, some¬ 
times five hundred thousand, Jaad to be 
written in long hand; it meant that two 
hundred chaiaclers had to be delineated; it 
meant that the book would have to be re¬ 
vised ten times. Genius must have at its 
service an iiifinilo capacity to work. 

A great scientific discovery is some¬ 
times made in a few .seconds, but it is al¬ 
ways because the scientist has been waiting 
for that blessed moment all his life. An ex¬ 
perienced painter like Picasso is able to 
paint, in a few hours, a picture that will 
fetch enormous prices, but if you told him; 
“It did not take you much time to do it,” he 
might answer quite rightly, as Whistler 
once did: “It took me fifty year.s ” 

Patience is even more necessary when 
the work to be done is team-work. A play¬ 
wright is up against managers, comedians, 
decorators, stage hands. He must take into 
account the aptitude, and also the touchi¬ 
ness, of each man or woman. The movie 
director must conciliate the exigencies of 
technique, of capital and of art. At first 
sight it seems an impossible Job. Thanks 

tn mivarlftB nf natSAn/>ia it irofo /Inno gnit if 


all goes well, a work of art may emerge ail 
the end of the long strife. 

Even worse is the plight of the great 
man of action, in politics or business. He 
made his plans veiy carefully, thought out 
every detail, made provision for every 
emergency. But however careful and pain¬ 
staking, he remains at the mercy of a subor¬ 
dinate who does not understand the ordera, 
of the madness of a crowd, of the panic of 
an army, of an earthquake, of a storm. 

A man who built a big business and 
•had a right to believe he had succeeded may 
suddenly find himself ruined, because the 
bottom fell off the market. There is no¬ 
thing to be done except to begin all over 
again. The negotiator who sees the cloth 
of peace he had lovingly woven torn up by 
conflicting passions, what can he do if not 
to pick up the threads and to start anew? 
Patience is not only a virtue; it is the virtue 
without which all other virtues tumble. 

(By Andre Maurote). 

■A M « 

THE IJSi'^. pF PREFIXES 

It IS interesting to note the shades if 
meaning introduced into our language by 
the use of prefixes. Consider, for example, 
a root word like pose, to plaa* or put, and 
the wide variations of meaning given to it 
by the addition of different prefixes. As a 
losult, we have: 

purpose, to put forward; 
compose, to put together; 
impose, to pul upon; 
expose, to put out in the open; 
oppose, to put against; 

Transpose, to put across (i.e., change 
position); 

dispose, to put away, or apart; 
depose, to put down; 
interpose, to put between. 

This list also gives some indication of 
what these prefixes .mean in themselves. 
It is a help to know this, as it can some¬ 
times be a. decisive factor when one is 
hesitating over the precise choice of a 
word. For instance, although no one is' 
likely to confuse the meanings of infonh. 
and conform, it calls for a little more 
thought to distinguish between in^l and 
compel, or Induce and conduce. 

The frequent'prefix com-or coui, which:, 
has the sense of together or also, dp -4 
pears in the foirohf cer-^ col- or 
Mirniharati^. iMilliisloii-. AiienllEailn£>'lAa30llin 
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word council 'demonstrates a less obvious 
variation of the same prefix. 

In* or im*, which is also modified to ir- 
or il* before the appiupnale letters, is a 
little tricky as it can signify cither inwards 
or a sense of intensification, as in improve, 
inspire, illustrious, irradiate, or on the 
other hand negation, as m imperfect, in* 
desoribable, illiterate, irregular. 

* * A 

DON’T MIX YOUR METAPHORS 

A metaphor is a picturesque and imagi¬ 
native way of describing anything in terms 
of something else; e.g. “The gaiden was a 
little bit of heaven.” 

If, however, we say “The gaiden was 
like a little bit of heaven,” the liguie ol 
speech then becomes a simile, because in¬ 
stead of actually describing the subject m 
terms of something else, we are saying that 
ft is like or similar to it. 

Beware of mixing youi metaphors by 
slipping from one line of thought to an 
ather in mid-sentence, or you will Iind 
Joursell writing such confused expiessioiij 
% “It IS our duty to pilot the' good ship ct 
®ate along the thorny and lough loa.i 
Vhich It must plough to piosperity ” 

Original and inteiesting metaphors ud*i 
•oloui to oui writing, but many of them 
jecome such oveiwoiked cliches as to lo.se 
kill then vitality and vividness. 

In his book ABC ol Plain Words (Puo- 
ished by H.M.S.O.), Sir Ernest Goweio 
vrites: 

“New metaphors tend to be used indis- 
iriminately and soon get stale, but nut 
)efore they have elbowed out words per¬ 
haps more commonplace but with mean- 
lings more precise. Sometimes metaphois 
I are so overtaxed that they become a laugh¬ 
ing stock and die of ridicule. That has been 
the fate of “exploring every avenue” and 
of “leaving no stone unturned.” 

An incidental pitfall to avoid is the use 
of the word literally, which means strict 
adherence to words’ plain and natural 
meaning, when we actually mean meta* 
plittdcaUy or figuratively—m fact, quite 
the opiiodte. We often read such expres¬ 
sion “He literally wiped the floor with 
h^'opmient’*.and *‘She literally raised the 
'.Ifhesfiip statements are, of course. 


and “She literally crushed the flower to a 
pulp.’ 

k k * 

CiUlDE TO CAKi.ERS: 

THE CRAfi' LVbi'llOCiOR 

Cratts can be divided into two bvoad 
calegoiies: manual ciaits and handicrafts* 
Icdcneis giving tiauung in Handicrafts are 
diflerent lium those who give instruction 
in manual tiadcs, such as carpentry, blacks 
smithy, metal work, etc. Ine former are 
known as Handiciait Instruciors, while the 
latter as Manual Tiaining Instiuclors or 
Craft Instniclors. 

Training in manual cialls will help to 
meet growing shortages ol technical persons 
in the country and will i educe unemploy¬ 
ment ol educated young people, in that 
will help to diveit them liom ‘white-collar’ 
suiplms occupations of a cleucal pature to 
those lequiiing manual skill. Technical 
and trade schools are being lapidly increas¬ 
ed throughout the countiy to give instruc¬ 
tion to young people in diffeient trades and 
crafts. At the same time moie and more 
schools imparting general education are 
also insisting on coinpul.soiy liaining in 
some Cl aft,s. This ha^ led to a shortage of 
Craft Instruct 01 s. 

A Cl aft In.st'’uctoi's woik consists of 
teaching tne piaclices and hand skills as 
well as the .issociate-l Ihcoiy of one of the 
many manual liadcs, to the students/ 
trainees. 

Taking tiaiiu'cs or studonts of one class 
at a time and using the tools, implements 
and materials appropriate to the trade, the 
normal practices of the ciaft arc taught. 
The necessaiy materials are issued to th^ 
trainees and the details of the articles to 
be made are given in the accepted manner, 
working drawings, written instructions or 
sketches on the black-boaid being used in 
accordance with the general procedure fol¬ 
lowed in the tiade. On suitable occasions, 
whete they will make learning easier, de¬ 
signs or models are made and used and 
practical demonstrations by the Instructor 
of the use of the tools and equipment of the 
craft are a regular feature The students 
are continually supervised, helped and 
guided either collectively or individually in 
their practical work until their sense of 
colour combination, forms and shapes, three 
dimensional visualisation, control of hand, 
manual dexterity and their ability to read 
and work to workshop drawings reaches the 
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The instructor also has to look after 
stores, equipment, tools, and finished pro¬ 
ducts; arrange decorative and finished pro¬ 
ducts foi exhibitions and annual tunctions, 
and sometimes organise then sale and 
marketing In smallei schools he may alsi 
be called upon to impart instruction in 
drawing and art subjects 

Ci,ait instiuctois aie e<>seritially skilled 
craftsmen, employed m,educational and 
technical institutions and production cen 
tres, to pass on then knowledge to students, 
trainees, and woiiCineii Ihe woik is oiten 
amidst ncat^uiioundings, usually without 
the rigours oi a woikship Woiking hours 
are fixed and theie ate the advantages oi 
paid holidays and Sundays, leave lacilities, 
etc. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES NECESSARY 
for a Cl alt Instiuetoi aie the combination 
of those icciuned lor a craitsman and a 
teacher. He should have sound physical 
health and good e^'esight He should also 
possess a sense ol colour, colour conibnra- 
tion, space visualisation and thiee dimen- 
iional perception, nimble hugers and dex¬ 
terity of hand, keen observation and an 
jrtistic bent ol mind To be successiul as 
in instructor he should, m addition, possess 
nfinite patience and cool temperament, a 
sense ol humour and tact in dealing with 
)thers He should also be hee fiom physi- 
;al defects like poor hearing, speech im 
lediment, and nervousness. 

TO QUALIFY persons may eithei com¬ 
pete training as a trainee, in a technical/ 
rade school oi as an appienlice in a work- 
hop, foi piepaiation as a craitsman, and 
ater on acquiie piactical experience 

CUAFl’ INSTRUCTORS are usually 
eciuded iiom amongst those who have had 
uitable practical experience in the lelated 
rail eg wood woik, metal woik, tailoring 
ireavine etc More and more institutions 
re employing educated ci aftsmen who nave 
omplctod their school education upto the 
/latriculation standard It is, therefoie 
lesirable that persons should complete then 
ormal ‘rchool education upto the Matncula- 
ton standard It can be followed by one- 
>two years’ theoretical and practical tram¬ 
ps in the trade of one’s choice m a techni- 
al/trade school, run by the State Govem- 
sents and private bodies. For a few trades 
ke moulcters, welders, etc. middle-school 
lavdts are also eligible for employment. 

Training can also be obtained in Arts 


and Crafts Srdiools, run oy me oiare gov¬ 
ernments and private bodies. The duration 
of ihe course, which varies from one craft 
to auothei, is between one and three years. 
The qualifications for admission also vary 
ioi difterent trades, but those who have 
attained middle to matriculation standard 
die usually admitted. Some State Govern¬ 
ments, such as Bombay, conduct an exami¬ 
nation for Cl ait te ache IS and those passing 
the examination aie awaided a certificate. 

Appienticeship is anothei common 
method ol learning a tiade, though it is not 
suflicicnt foi an instiuctor’s post as know¬ 
ledge oi teaching is an essential qualifica¬ 
tion Appi entices leain the job by practi¬ 
cal expel lence, usually by their own initia¬ 
tive and efioits, under an experienced 
ciaitsman in a woikshop oi establishment. 

THE COST OF TRAINING varies bet¬ 
ween Rs. 5/- and Rs 15/- per month as tui¬ 
tion fees Many institutes levy chaiges for 
the supply oi law material, the average 
chaiges being Rs 2 to Rs. 10 pei month. 
Most Goveinment institutes, however, 
chaigc no tuition _,or mateiial fees, and in 
many an institute s'tipends/scholai ships are 
available to poor and deserving trainees. 

FURTHER TRAINING On completion 
of the basic training in a tiade, ^tsons 
may undeigo the Instiuetoi'& course of 
tiaining in the Cential (Union Ministry of 
Laboui) Training Institute for Instructors, 
Koni, Madhya Ptadesh Those who are al- 
leady in the tiade lor some time, and have 
attained pioficiency in the tiade, are eligi¬ 
ble ioi admission The duiation of the 
couise is 51 months The tuition fee charg¬ 
ed IS R.S 15/- per month for private can£- 
dates and Rs 10/- for those nominated by 
an Industiial concein Nominees of the 
Central establishments, however, get free 
training Women craft instructors are 
trained at the Industrial Training Institute 
for Women, New Delhi. In the Second 
Five-Year Plan another Training Centre 
for Instructois is being established at 
Aundh, near Poona. 

OPENINGS foi waft teachers exist in 
high/higher secondary, multi-purpose, arts 
and crafts, and public schools. They are 
also employed in the technical and trade 
schools, under the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments, local and private bodies, Charit¬ 
able trusts, orphan and widow homea, etc. 
There is also scope for organUdng and run¬ 
ning private training establishmenta. 
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ENTRY INTO THE PROFESSION is 
by personal contact with prospective em¬ 
ployers and also through Employment Ex- 
chimges. Many posts, specially those under 
private employers, are advertised in the 
newspapers and appointments are made by 
selection from amongst those applying in 
response to these advertisements. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
•are to the posts of supervisor and foreman, 
where these exist, on senionty-cum-ment 
basis. Those completing the inslriictor^j 
course from the Central Training Inslitule 
for Instructors stand chances of quick pixj- 
motion to these posts. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The coun¬ 
try is fast developing a programme of pro¬ 
duction and industnalisation. This }no- 
gramme also includes development of cralts 
and handicrafts. In order that conijictent 
youngmen may be diverted iiilo this new 
held, opening up great possibilities ot em¬ 
ployment, our students will increasingly be 
trained to acquire healthy work habits. 
Training of students in crafts is expected to 
bring about a moie realistic outlook and 
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inculcate in them fTdesirable respect for 
manual work. Accordingly, it was de¬ 
cided to introduce craft training in about 
8,000 middle schools, as well as in the High 
and Higher Secondary Schools, during the 
Second Plan period. 

There is a great demand for able craft 
instructors, and with the introduction of 
craft training in schools, and also because 
of the expansion of the craftsmen’s training 
programme, there is a likelihood of cmpluy' 
ment of neaily 20,000 cialt teachers duriDf; 
the next few years. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION con¬ 
tacts may be made with*— 

(i) The Diieetor of Industries, Tech¬ 
nical Education, or Engineering 
Education of your State. 

(ii) The. Principal of an I'Vrts and 
Crafts School, 

(ill) The Principal ol a Tiadc/Techni-^ 
cal Iirstitute. 

(iv) The Employment Exchange serv¬ 
ing your area. 

(Courtesy: ‘Union Ministry of L. &E.’) 


New Meter Length Standard 


An eerie glow envelops a 
soientist at the National Bureau 
of Stondarrls in Washinctun as 
he adjusts a krvpton lamp 
in its bath of liquid nitrogen. 
The wavelength of the orange- 
red light coming from the lamp 
was adopted as the rew interna¬ 
tional standard of length attho 
Qeneral Conference on Weights 
and Measures in Paris in October 
1960. It replaces the platinnra- 
iridinm meter bar which had 
been the international standard 
since 1889. The new definition 
of the meter is 1.650,763 73 
wavelengths of the krypton > 68 
light. The lamp is operated nt 
liquid nitrogen temperatures— 
about 345 degrees Fahrenheit 
be1<)% aero (—209® Centigrade)— 
to incoteaw the stability of the 
whv4^gtb. Greater measure- 
noebt Bcfcuraoy it of vital impor- 
taute to modecQ eeienre, ospeoia- 
lly to >ttoce gqlidaaee equipment. 




NATIONAL UNIVERSITY IN UiXIII 
PROPOSED 

The Union Government is considering 
a proposal to set up a Nationa] University 
in New Delhi during the Ihird t.lan period. 
This will be the first of the four national 
universities the Goveinment proposes to set 
up in the next 10 to lii years. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the total c.siimat- 
cd cost of Rs. 15 crores on the proposed ur.'- 
versity is expected to be met from foreign 
sources. 

The Ford Foundation and the Rock- 
feller foundation have expressed their 
willingness to help India in this ven¬ 
ture. Financial aid is also expected under 
the U.S.P.I- 1 . 480 scheme. 

The Union Education Ministry, who 
has sponsored the proposal, hopes to sot up 
and develop the propo.sed univej.sity on the 
model of the Universities of Oxl'oid and 
Cambridge in the U.K. and Harvard Uni¬ 
versity in the U.S. The university which 
will be residential will mostly admit post¬ 
graduate students in science and arts sub¬ 
jects though a small number of honour-: 
students may al.so be admitted. 

To attract bright .students from all over 
the countly a large numbci- of .scholarships 
and research fellowships will be awarded. 
With a view to maintaining a high stand¬ 
ard of education, eminent teachers from 
abroad and from within the country will 
be recniited. The salaries of teachers arc 
expected to be higher than lho.se offered in 
any other Indian university. 

With the establishment of the proposed 
university, the Goveinment hopes to step 
exodus of bright students to foreign univer¬ 
sities. This university will also turn out 
comjKtent teachers to man other universi¬ 
ties in the country. 

Since students from various States of 
the country and from the neighbouring 
foreign countries are expected to join the 
university, the media of instruction will he 
both Hindi and English. 

The establishment of the university 
will not in any way come in the way of 
Pelhi University. Pending a decision on 


the National University, however, a propo¬ 
sal to set up a second univci-sity in New 
Dellii has been shelved for the time being. 

Though the site of the proposed univei>- 
sity is yet to be selected it is proposed to 
be located on a large tract of land south of 
Vinay Nagar, near the Ring Road. This 
site was earlier earmarked for establishing 

a second campus in the Capital. 

* * » 

FOUNDRY AND FORGE TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 

Shri Humayun Kabir, Union Minister 
of Scientific Re.search and Cultural Affairs, 
told the Lok Sabha on April 26, 1961 that 
a detailed scheme for establishing a Foun¬ 
dry and Forge Training Institute was being 
prepared by an Expert Committee appoint¬ 
ed for the purpose. 

The Minister*Said that the Institute 
would train graduates and diploma holders 
in engineering in specialised a.spects of 
Foundiy and Forge Technology and would 
aw'ard appropriate certificates to successful 
candidates. 

* * « 

STUDY OF REGIONAL LANGUAGES 

The details of the University Grants 
Commission’s scheme for helping the deve¬ 
lopment of regional languages in Universi¬ 
ties were given by the Union Education 
Minister, Dr. Shrimali. 

Under the scheme, there would be two 
prizes for the study of regional languages, 
one of the value of Rs. 500 and the other of 
Rs. 250. These would be awarded on the 
results of a competitive examination to be 
held each year at each of the Indian Univer¬ 
sities. In addition to the cash prizes, tHh 
candidates who obtain the first and thi 
second places would be permitted to tour 
for one month in the area of the lanj^^e 

in which they have secured a prize. 

* * * 

AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES NOT 
FAVOURABLE 

The University Grants Commissidh doe? 
not favour the establishment of agncultu- 
ral universities in the country. " 

It expressed thjs view bn..4p')fif' 
1961, while commenting- 
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Aj^culture Ministry’s proposal for tho 
'«8t|ibliidunent of agricultural universities at 
Bajendra Nagar in Andhra Pradesh and 
•Udaipur in Rajasthan. 

The Commission’s view is that it is not 
advisable to establish universities dealing 
with a single discipline. It would not be 
conducive to research and all round deve¬ 
lopment of the students’ personalities. 
These could be fostered only when several 
faculties came in contact with one another 
in a university. A university should have 
at least three faculties. 

The Commission is also against the 
establishment of afl&liating agricultural uni¬ 
versities. It is of the opinion that an agri¬ 
cultural institution should be predominant¬ 
ly rural in character and this is not possible 
with an aililiating university. 

The Commission is understood to have 
said that the best way to promote the 
study of agriculture is to reinforce the de¬ 
partments of agriculture and the agricul¬ 
tural colleges in universities More empha¬ 
sis should also be laid on undergraduate 
and post-graduate instructions and on re¬ 
search and extension services in this field. 
These faculties should be developed in co¬ 
operation with the State Agriculture De¬ 
partments and the Union Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture. 

The Commission feels that if agricultu¬ 
ral universities are established, several other 
professional disciplines will also ask for 
similar universities and will seek afliliation 
of colleges. 

Earlier, the Commission had expressed 
the view that before setting up new agri¬ 
cultural universities the development of 
the university set up at Rudrapur with 
U.S. financial and technical aid should be 
watched. 

^e Inter-University Board has already 
expressed itself against the establishment 
of agricultural university. 

* * » 

LOK SAHAYAK SENA TRAINING 
SCHEME 

About 16,500 volunteers will be trained 
every year in the border areas, and 54,000 
in other areas, under the Lok Sahayak 
Sena scheme, which has been slightly 
mpdlfled. 

This is stated in the Defence Ministry's 
i^rt fpT 1960-61. 

'.wIIbcL^durafion of the trainlne camns in 


the border areas will be 60 days; in othei 
areas it will be 30 days, as before. Qevef 
training teams are being formed for tbi 
border areas, and 18 for other areas. | 
minimum of one training team will be aS 
lotted to each State. 

Evei^ border area team the reporl 
adds, will be capable of sp^litting up ini( 
three self-contained sub-units, which CM 
hold an independent camp of about 11^ 
trainees. This might prove expedient U 
hilly and thinly populated areas, wherf 
response is likely to fall short of the nor* 
nial complement of about 500 trainees ftS 
each camp. t 

Since the inception of the Lok Sahayil 
Sena in May 1955, nearly 4,70,000 persopi 
have been ti'ained in 1,065 camps, as agair^ 
the target of 500,000 last year. 

PRACTICAL TRAINING tS MINING 

Shri Humayun Kabir, Union Ministei 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affain 
stated m the Lok Sabha o.i April 26, 1961 
that the various organisational and finan< 
cial details of the proposed Directorate d 
Practical Training which would organise 
supervise and coordinate the practical 
training of mining students were bein| 
worked out. 

The Minister said that pending tbi 
establishment of a full-fledged Directorate, 
a Practical Training Unit had been set Uj 
at Dhanbad which was arranging for tbic 
training of graduates. He denied that stu< 
dents of degree and diploma courses wens 
experiencing considerable hardship in tha 
absence of the Directorate. 

The Minister also added that graduate* 
trainegs were being paid a stipend d 
Ite. 150/- p.m. Tt'e question of givina 
similar stipends to Diploma-holders woi^ 
be considered after a decision had been 
taken regarding the scope and duration d 
their practical training. 

> » # 

OVER 2,61,000 HINDI TERMS EVOLVED 

In a written i-cply to a question in 
Rajya Sabha on April 27, 1961, the Uniob 
Minister of Education, Dr, K. L. ShrimaU. 
stated that Hindi equivalents of 2,61,3^ 
terms on 27 subjects had been evolved b# 
the Union Ministry of Education up d 
March 31, 1961. 

The Minister also stated that anothM 
2914.5 terms evolved hv the Ministrv 
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tot been accepted by the Expert Commit- 
Ito* due to vaiioub reasons 

According to Dr Shiimali, the ieims in 
aae in the Mmistnes in the Government of 
lindia were technical terms on General 
Idmmistration common to all Ministries 
ind technical terms pertaining to the sub¬ 
ject dealt with by the Mmistiy conceined 

All the Union Mmistnes concerned 
vith technical teims pei taming to subjects 
lealt with by them have lorwaidcd to the 
Jnion Mmistiy of Education lists ol about 
1,33,000 teims to be lendcicd into Hindi 
Dut of these terms, 46 386 aie pending loi 
ivolution with the Cential Hindi Diiecloi- 
ite, as most of them weie leccned leccntly 

GUIDANCE PROGRAMMES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

“In the context of the changes taking 
slace in the system of education, guidanc' 
^grammes in the schools hjd become im- 
lerative,” said Shti Raja Roy Singh, Joint 
Vocational Advisci to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education m New Delhi 
m May 29, 1961 lie vias speaking at the 
/aledictoiy function of the piolessional 
iraining com sc for the post-graduate dip- 
oma m Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ince held at the Cential Bun'au of Educa- 
ional and Vocational Guidance, Centicl 
Institute of Education 

Shri Raja Roy Singh added that even 
:hough the statistics of guidance showi 1 
results which weie not impicssivc, poten- 
daily the guidance movement was most 
intal Refeiimg to the taigets foi guidanc 
iunng the Third Five Yeai Plan he mdi- 
jated that the Ccntie pioposed to give fin 
ancial assistance to the State Goveirminli 
to strengthen the existing Bureaus of Guid- 
suice or to establish new ones 

It was also proposed to provide coi i- 
sellors m 300 Multipurpose schools anl 
career mastcis in 6000 secondary schools 
[n addition he was sure that the 1000 oi 
more progressive schools in the countiy 
would introduce guidance progi ammt s with 
their own resources if given some encour¬ 
agement by the government 

* » » 

AFFILUTION OF COLLEGES TO 
UNIVERSITIES 

The University Giants Commission ha. 
commended the system of affiliation of col¬ 
leges pievalent m Madras, Delhi and 


Andhta for adoption by other universities 
as It IS consider^ to be more or less satis¬ 
factory 

This was stated in the Lok Sabha on 
Apnl 4, 1961, by the Education Minister, 
Dr K L Shnmali, in reply to a question. 

Dr Shnmali said theie was no ques¬ 
tion ol intnngement of the autonomy of 
universities as the U G C was not imposing 
its decision on the univeisities 

It H 

UNAUTHORISED LEVIES IN DELHI 
SCHOOLS 

Di K L Shnmali, Union Minister of 
Education, outlined m the Riiya Sabha on 
Apiil J4 the iteps taken by Goveinment 
to slop the levy ol unauthorised payments 
m some ot the schools in Ddhi in recent 
yeais 

Di Shnmali said that instiucliuns had 
been issued to all the Gi*vtinimnt-aided 
schools in Delhi not to chaige any dona¬ 
tions on a conipulsoiy basis without the 
prior approval of the Diiectoiate of Educa¬ 
tion. 

The Mmistei said the Duoctoiate was 
keeping a watch on the school manage¬ 
ments especially those who woie found to 
be levying unauthoiiscd donations from 
the students and suipiisc inspections of 
then accounts weie also oenducted by the 
Audit Ol of School Accounts 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 
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,in s — 9f0 gtrs 


Ans. 


(n) Now according to Faraday’s second 
law of electrolysis, 

weight of substance decomposed is 
proportional to electricity passed 
• w s nroji«rt’r'na< 1o rt 

nr / ft w / Q, 

where i is . elecuo chemical equivalent 
and c IS in Ampaies, Q is the quantity 
of elech icily used 
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LOCOMOTIVES WITH “SURI 
TRANSMISSION” 

The first diesel locomotives incorpora¬ 
ting the Indian invention known as “Suri 
transinission,” manufactured by M A K of 
West Germany, arrived in Bombay abroad 
the SS Indian Trader from Hamburg on 
April 16, 1961. 

Two technicians of the firm of manu¬ 
facturers, Mr. Peter Dorau and Mr. Heinz 
Kock, said that they had been deputed to 
the Northern Railway for six months in 
connexion with the training of staff and 
intensive service trial of the locomotive 
with “Suri transmission” principles in 
Indian conditions. They .said that the loco¬ 
motive was one of seven such units built 
by M A K for the Indian Railways under 
an Agreement with the Government of 
pbidia. The Present one was fitted with a 
Maybach diesel engine of 650 h.p. and 
designed for narrow guage with a speed of 
37 m.p.h. The second of the locomotive 
would be ready to be delivered in ten or 
12 weeks. 

The “Suri transmission” was invented 
by Mr. M.M. Suri, Deputy Director (Diesel) 
in the Indian Railway Research, Design 
and Standards Organization at Simla. 

The new system of diesel locomotive 
with “Suri transmission”, which is a major 
invention, is said to have several advanta¬ 
ges over the conventional type of power 
transmission. Locomotives fitted with 
**8011 transmission” will reduce fuel costs. 

The manufacturing cost of the “Suri 
transmission” locomotives is also stated to 
be much less than that of current types on 
• account of its lighter, simpler and more 
compact construction. When fully deve¬ 
loped, “Suri transmission” is expected to 
pave the way for the construction of very 

g owerful locomotives of 3,000 h.p. to 9,000 
.p. ^ compared with the 2,000 h.p. loco- 
fimves now in use in Indian and other 
eotu^B. / 

Ofentral Government had granted 
f Uoence tot the worjid liploiti* 


tion of the invention which is said to hoM 
out possibilities of revolutionizing tfie' 
manufacture of diesel locomotives 
world over. , 

Mr. Suri’s services had been lent ta 
M A K for six months at the request of the 

manufacturers. 

* « 

FIRST INDIAN-MADE AIRCRAFT 
ENGINE 

The Defence Minister, Mr. V.K. Krishnii 
Menon, switched on the first lndian-ma(te 
gas turbine engine at the Maintenance 
Command Headquarters of the Indian Air 
Force (lAF) in Kanpur on April 8 , 1961. 

Engine was designed and developed by 
the Gas Turbine Research Centre of the 
Command, and was manufactured in bare¬ 
ly 18 months. It has a thrust rating of 
2,200 .lb, with centrifugal compressor of 
4—1 pressure ratio, and is driven by a 
single-stage turbine. 

A unique feature of the engine, which 
is capable of up to 13,300 revolutions per 
minute, is that it has a cannular combuii- 
tion chamber. This is the fii^t time th^ 
such a chamber has been incorporated in a 
centrifugal gas turbine. The engine is so 
simple in design that every component 
could be made with conventional machine- 
tools. 

Only four other nations in the world— 
UK, France, USA and Russia— design and 
produce such engines, which are ideal for 

high-speed airersdt. 

» * « 

CHARLEMAGNE PRIZE 

The Charlemagne Prize, conferred an« 
nually by the City of Aachen, (West Ger¬ 
many) for services to the cause of Eunpf- 
pean unity, was awarded on May 11 ip 
Professor Walter Hallstein, president 
the executive commission of the Europeai 
Economic Conununity. The prize con¬ 
sists of a silver medal, a certificate, and a 
sum of 5,000 Deutschemarks (about £4S0i 
Previous recipients have included Sn 
'V^inston Church and Dr. Adenauer. 
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RAISING OF THE “VASA” 

j'' . The 17-century Swedish warship Vasa, 
><RHhich capsized and sank in a gale on her 
itedden voyage in August HiJS, was suc- 
•vaaifully raised on April 24, 1961 after 
'/having been burled in the mud at the bot- 
.tom of Stockholm harbour for more than 
3^ years. Launched during the Thirty 
•Years’ War, she was a 64-gun warship with 
a length of 165 ft. and a beam of 40 feet. 

Built to the order of King Gustavus 
Adolphus, and designed as the flagship ol 
the Swedish Navy, tlie Vasa went down in 
a squall shortly after starting her maiden 
voyage from Stockholm on Aug. 10, 1626. 
She had on board a crew of about 130 and 
sqme 300 soldiers, many of whom were ac- 
eompained by their families; most wei-e 
saved but about 50 people were believed to 
have drowned. Salvage operations were 
undertaken immediately after the disaster, 
and also later in the 17th century, but 
without success, and no further attention 
was paid to the Vasa until 1956, when Hr. 
Anders Franzen, of the Swedish Navy ad¬ 
ministration, located her at a depth of 110 
ft. Salvage was begun in 1957 and complet¬ 
ed successfully in Apiil last as stated 
above. 

Though submerged for more than three 
centuries, the Vasa was found to be in a 
surprisingly good state of preservation 
when brought to the surface; after inten¬ 
sive caulking and pumping in dry-dock, 
she sailed or. her own keel on May 3 for 
the first time since her disastrous maiden 
voyage in 1628. On complete restoration 
die was to make a triumphal tour of Stock¬ 
holm harbour in June, escorted by units of 
the Royal Swedish Navy, after which she 
sdll be preserved in dry-dock at Djurgaar- 

ien (Stockholm) as a maritime museum. 

« * # 

THE WORLD’S OLDEST HOUSE? 

A house believed to have been built 
more than 57,000 years ago has been found 
near Kalombo Falls in Northern Rhodesia 
by Mr. J. D. Clarke, curator of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Museum, and a team of archeo- 
lorists. It is believed to be the world’s 
ddest house. 

Another claimant for the title is a 
bouse built of mammoth bones some 20,000 
years ago near the town of Voronej in the 
Soviet Union. It will soon be open to 
risitors. 

• « 


RAMANUJAM’S PAPEltS EOR 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

On the occasion of the 41st death anni¬ 
versary of India’s great mathematician the 
late Snri Srinivasa Ramanujam, the Na¬ 
tional Archives of India arranged to place 
on view a few significant documents bear¬ 
ing on his life and work. 

The documents displayed at the Na¬ 
tional Archives from April 26 to May 6, 
1961, were from the personal file of Shri 
Ramanujam, which was transferred to the 
National Archives of India some years back 
by the Madras Port Trust. It might be re¬ 
called that the great mathematician joined 
the Office of the Chief Accountant, Madras 
Port Trust, in 1912 as a clerk. These re¬ 
cords include his application for the 
Clerk’s post dated February 9, 1912, and 
letters in original written about Shri 
Ramanujam’s work by Professors Hill and 
Hardy. 

Bom in 1888, Shri Ramanujam was 
awarded in 1914, in recognition ol his 
exceptional merit, ^ scholarship by the 
Madras University for pursuing his studies 
at the CJambridge University. He spent 
five years at Cambridge. In February 1918 
Shri Ramanujam was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in recognition of his out¬ 
standing contribution to pure mathema¬ 
tics. The same year the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity elected him a Fellow of the Trinity 
College. Professor G. H. Hardy, under 
whose guidance Shri Ramanujam pursued 
his studies at the Cambridge University, 
described him as being “in some respects 
the most remarkable mathematician in the 
world.” 

Shri Ramanujam died on April 26, 
1920, at the age of 32. 

» ^ * * 

GAGARINITE, A NEW MINERAL 

A group of researchers of the Institute 
of Geology and Mineralogy of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences discovered a new 
mineral which they named “Gagarinite,” 
in honour of the first cosmonaut. It will 
figure under this name in all catalogues 
and reference books. 

According to Erast Severov, one of 
those who made the discovery, gagarinite 
is a mineral, more than half of which is 
composed of rare earth elements. . T^se, 
elements are beir^ 'widely used in all ihe 
latest branches of industry and have 
prospects.: They are employed ,ih 


* 
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nics and in hard alloy metallurgy. Thus 
the main elements of gagarinite will prob¬ 
ably be used to a considerable degree in 
making parts of future space ships. 

Gagarinite has been founu in a num¬ 
ber of deposits in the USSR and the Sovici 
geologists hope to find new commercial 
deposits of this valuable mineral. The time 
is not distant when not only cosmonauts 
but geologists as well will fly to other 
planets and see with their own eyes what 
the Earth was like millions of years ago. 
The great interest of geologists in studying 
cosmic bodies was an additional reason 
for naming this new mineral in honour of 
+he first hero-cosmonaut. 

* * X 

REWARDS FOR MINERAL DEPOSIT 
FINDS 

Government ha.s decided to give re¬ 
wards to persons giving information lead¬ 
ing to the discovery of new mineral depo¬ 
sits of economic importance. A reward of 
Rs. 500 will be given to persons giving in¬ 
formation about tin, copper, lead, nickel 
and some other metals and coking coal. 
Persons giving information about precious 
metals like gold, silver and platinum and 
precious stones like diamond, will get a 
reward of Rs. 100. A reward of Rs. 200 
will be given to persons giving information 
about other minerals. The grant of a re¬ 
ward is voluntary and does not involve 
any legal commitment on Government's 
part. 

* ^ * 
CENTENARIANS IN RUSSIA 

After a careful check of the claims of 
some 28,000 Soviet citizens to be more than 
100-year-old, the Central Statistical Office 
of Moscow rejected about 7,000 cases attri¬ 
buting the errors to lapse of memory and 
senile coquetry. 

In-support of this, they quoted the 
1959 census figures which show that the 
number of inhabitants who have reached 
the age of 100 or more works out at 10 per 
10,000 compared with 1.5 among American 
Whiles and 0.6 among Britons. 

Also, they cast doubt on American sta¬ 
tistics, according to which 16 out of 10,000 
non-White inhabitants of the U.S. exceed 
the age of 100 years. 

There are several interesting features 
in the break down of the figures of Soviet 
centenarians. Four out of five of them live 
in tola country. Three out of four are 


women. Six hundred have attained the 
age of 120 or more, though at this stage, 
statisticians admit, it becomes difficult to 
establish their exact ages. 

Longevity varies greatly from one re¬ 
gion to another in the Soviet Union. Thus 
in the Moscow region, the index is one cen¬ 
tenarian to 100.000 inhabitants, while in 
the Caucasian mountains it rises to as high 
as 144 the record being held by a small 
autonomous region called Nagorno Kata- 
bakh. 

Caucasians aie the "champions of longe¬ 
vity”, according to Vestinik Statistiki (sta¬ 
tistical bulletin), quoted by Ta.s3„on Apij^ 
1, 1961. 

Of every 10,000 Azerbaijan residents, 
84 are centenarians, the bulletin said. 

Russia has 21,708 people aged 100 or 
more, according to the Centra) Statistical 
Board on the ba.si.s of the 1959 census, Tas.s 
added. 

Of these 5.432 are men and 16,276 
women, and 592 were aged 120 or mere. 

To avoid mistakes, the ages were ail 
verified from documents, Tass added. 

X- * 

SWEDISH POST OFFICE SUPPLIES 
PEN FRIENDS 

Young people wishing to find a pen 
friend in Sweden may do .so quite simply 
through the Swedish Po.sl Otlice. A Post 
OHice employee, Mr. Erik Lindgrun, has 
been officially entrusted with the job of 
providing Swedish boys and girls with pen 
friends abroad through the Central Com¬ 
mittee for International Exchange between 
Schools. Youngsters between the ages of 
12 and 19 may write to Mr. Erik Lindgren. 
Box 606, Lund 6, Sweden, giving theii 
name, address, dale of birth and mair 
interests, and he will do his best to obtain 
a suitable correspondent. 


Swift gratitude is sweetest; if it de 
lays, all gratitude is empty and unworthy 
of the name. —Anon 

* * * 

An orator is a man who says what hi 
thinks and feels what he says. —^W.I. Bryai 

■It -fc- -51 

The knowledge of man is as the waters 
some descending from above, and somi 
springing up from beneath; the one inform 
ed by the light of nature, the other inspii 
ed by divine revelation. —Bacon 




DOAUV Si’STliM 
Sir, ' 

Much of ink and saliva, i^aliic in cH'cct, 
have been (v. itlieul any ruili), dissipated 
over dowry—the most Ill\^Jk•l•ate social 
canker easily culiiablo o! duurnini; many a 
happy family to abysmal pcrdilion, Ucbau- 
chmg inaiiy a gentle suul and wrecking 
the society to its piesent nun bid condition. 

The w'l'itei, in unison wiili other saga¬ 
cious readers, has every fair reason to fore¬ 
stall that the Anii-dovviy bill, for sure, will 
come a cropper to bring about the desired 
change. The reasons for this augured 
failure are not far lo seek; for the ravenous 
dowry seeker will be prompt eiiougii, wiln 
their lynx oics, to spot the Achilles' heel 
in the bill, namely, liie gill clause. Tins 
‘gift clause' hu.s been, perhaps, incorpeiaied 
in the Trohibiiion bill on deliberat 'on as a 
monument to the acqui(?scc'nl lle.xibilily jii 
our constitution. “A pin-head hole can sink 
the colossal ship”. 

The trap is no doubt laid but will not 
enmesh any defaulter forasmuch the back¬ 
door is then’ to let them go scot tree. The 
backdoor implies that neither ol the parties 
will indulge* in the nefaiious practice of 
‘give and take' openly but all these Iraii- 
sactions of human souls will be carried out 
clandestinely leaving the law free enough 
to modify and rcmodify itself till it 
becomes a ‘dead law’. 

V/hy the stale of alfairs has lo come io 
such a sorry pass? 'I'he biggest olTcndors 
in perpetrating this vile practice are the 
sections of ‘parvenus' in our .society. They 
want to raise their standard of liy..ig at 
the cost of morality. What an ignoble 
motif! Besides, modern civilization loo 
has been and is abetting offenders. It has 
perverted man to chase the shadow rather 
than court the substance. Sophistication 
and window-dressing compel each family 
to try to outdo its neighbour in the display 
of ostentatiousness. The system of dowry 
has circumscribed itself to the battle of 
coins and thereby lost its prime motif of 
cementing the nuptial bond with the ex¬ 
change of desirable gifts. 

It is high time that the brides and the 


bridegrooms should ask tneir parents to 
refrain from making such vulturous de¬ 
mands and to emphasize the human aspect 
of inarnagc—the irrevocable tie which 
cements two souls. 

The cl)caj)csl and the most efficacious 
remedy which will not only poultice the 
wuuna but remove it from the core is: boys 
of rich families should choose their better- 
halves from aiiicjiigst the girls belonging to 
poor families. On the other hand, the dis¬ 
taff side loo should reciprocate. Girls com¬ 
ing of rich families should condescend 
themselves lo spouse educated lads hail¬ 
ing from poor families The girls need a 
bit of boldness in doing so. This will not 
only chime the death-knell of this formid¬ 
able mon.ster but also go a long way in res¬ 
toring the economic iinluilance of .society. 

(Kayel, Shahkot) 
« « * 

PATRIOTISM VS. HUMANITY 

Sir, 

It is the lirst and foremost duty of 
every young man to love his motherland 
heai lily. lie will never hesitate to sacri¬ 
fice his life for the sake of his rnothei’land. 
He mu.st be free from the fascination of 
chauvinism. lie will never be afraid of 
death and cruel punishment. 

At the end of World War 1, Germany 
was concatenated by the provisions belong¬ 
ing lo the Treaty of Versailles. Political, 
social and what is all the more, economical 
structure of Geirnany had been devastated. 
The Germans could not imagine the princi¬ 
ple of “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity". 
At this critical juncture of Germany, Hitler 
took an oath to distribute the holy pot of 
freedom to the Germans. He was trying 
with might and main so as to make the 
economic and social structure of Germany 
strong enough. Bui the jews wanted to 
establish their own supremacy in the social 
intercourse of Germany. That is why Hit¬ 
ler influenced Eichmann, Muller and Hed¬ 
rick to root out the branches of the Jews 
in Europe. 

Eichmann’s name as a culprit or a 
demon of the World has been spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
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world, and true it is that a large number 
of the Jews were mercilessly assassinated 
by him during World War IT. Now Eic:h- 
mann has had to face an eery alrnosf)hcie— 
the atmosphere which has, it is true beyond 
dispute, been created by the inhabitants of 
Israel. Sri Gidyon Husnor (Attorney Genf'- 
ral of Israel) has said that Eichmann will 
be cruelly punished because ho, after but¬ 
chering the Jews, has neglected humanity. 

But one thing to be lemembered is 
that Eichmann is a true Patriot of Ger¬ 
many. He knew that he would be criudly 
punished for killing a largo niiiaber of the 
Jews. But is Eichmann afraid of boin.i 
punished? Eiclunaiiii knows no bi iKling of 
his head in any lormidablo circ.unslanee. 

•UnqiK'stionably true the Jew., 
are ripping up an old sore. Tlwy are 
hankering aiier real p'Uu.slniU'nl, ut Na:'.!- 
Eichmann. They have, it is true, vvorn ..i 
dross of virginiiy, miioceiieo and uiuiiv. 
They are boastful and proud -proud (.f 
their .sanctilied place-JerusTlero. But do 
the .lews forget Iho mejiiorable ll'-volulion 
of IfMi} in which a huge number of tho 
Arabs were cruelly butchered by tbem.' 
Il.ave the Jews iwd negjecit'ii the nnn'tind 
after killing tlie Arabs cruelly? True to 
the fact that Gidys n Ibi. i’cr’s judging 
power IS ciiruiu.icribed to a limiteii 
sphere. lie can find the pre.sumpluot:.sno.ss 
and atrociousness i',f olliers but not of hi.s 
own. 

The Jews will spend a happy life- 
will enjoy an unqualilied iiappiness only 
when they will see that Eichmann is going 
to the jaws of death. But the Jews have 
become a'varc of the fad that the situa¬ 
tion in which Eichmann had been placed 
of extirpating the seeds of the Jews was a 
situation, intended for bloody-.slruggle of 
war. 

War itself is heinous. It is a ghastly 
dance of death for many a imperial life is 
made aw^ay with in war. 11 has an enigma 
which draws each and every man towards 
itself. That is why a man liowevcr, ration¬ 
alist, honest or moralist may be, during 
war time, he cannot prevent himself from 
killing men cruelly. 

Perhaps at the end of judgement, 
Eichmann will be sentenced to death. Eich- 
niann’s spirit may evrporate from the Law- 
Court of Israel, but his self-abnegation aiid. 
Laudable spirit will be remembered by eacii 


and every man of Germany. And that is 
enough For a true patriot. 

T,a.st]y, if the Jews are the true sons of 
Jckovah and if they have any noble atti¬ 
tude towards humanity, they will not take 
revenge by be.stowing cruel puni.shment 
(e.g. death) to Eichmann. 

(P. K. Santra, Midnapore) 

* * * 

THE GANDIII.XN WAY OF LIFE 

Sir, 

It is an accepted fact that Gandhijee 
was not a Philosopher or an academic 
thiiikor. Ho did lu-t spin out his Philoso¬ 
phy of life in seclusion oi‘ apart f'’om the 
I'ubbub of daily life. He is not an origina¬ 
tor of iiew iileas or any new system. He 
iK.'ver cared to present his ideas in a syste¬ 
matic and 01 (Icily manner or suhj(>ct them 
to rational proof. He .sought to justify 
Lheiii when oppo-sed. He was a true man of 
action, a Karniyogi. For him die service of 
the poor was the service of the God. 

All his ideas, regarding Politics and 
Economies, look shape ;m>i (Jovelopcd in 
the course of thf carnoaigns launched by 
him In India or abroad. 

The campaigns w'ere ni.'ver launched 
with any pre-foion-d ill oi'y, actions came 
fir.st and principle.> were d('\eloped after¬ 
wards. 

Thus what we call Gandhism is not a 
school of thought a.s compared to klarxism 
or Leninism, Gandhijee never pul forth 
his thought.s and ideas in any manifesto, 
but certain fundamental principles bind 
them into a unity of all he thought and 
did. If we accept that there i.i no such 
thing as Gandhi.sm, there is cmtainly what 
ean be called. "The Gandhian way of Life”. 
Tills way of life is purely dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth an<l non-violence. 

As a way of life Gandhism possesses aU 
the characteristics essential for an “i.sm”. 
U has a iirecise and clear cut philosoohy of 
life, certain basic principles on which a 
particular idcmlogy and a particular tech¬ 
nique of solving problems of national or 
international character have been built up. 

The various movcmenls and organisa- 
tion,s which Gandhijee led or organized 
posscssi'd a deej) undeilyiiig and funda¬ 
mental unity and consistency. 

Gandhi was the firm bediever of truth, 
love and non-violence. He preached and 
practised them throughout his life and 
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never deviated from them even to the 
ilightest degree. 

The principles, ideology and the tech¬ 
nique of actions based on' them are capable 
>f being slated in a systematic way and 
»mmunicated to others. It docs possess 
he ingredients which can save the human- 
ty from destruction. 

(Mrs. Kulwant Ratan, Delhi) 

♦ * * 

ON SEX-EDUCATION 
jir, 

The subject of sex is not something 
ight or of little importance; it is a remark- 
iWe one and therefore its study is as much 
sssential as that of any other subject. Tt 
s extraordinarily surprising (hat though 
lex concerns us so much— both directly and 
ndirectly, and, sooner or later it occupies 
;he thought of all, yet we keep silent about 
t and do not think of imparting sex-educa- 
,ion. We treat se-x with great secrecy and 
iwe. 

At present, the knowledge of sex is left 
;o be picked up anyhow, with the result 
;hat the ignorant are misled into abusive 
practices thereby ruining themselves ulti- 
nately. 

We feel that lack of sex-education is at 
,he root of all our problems and ills—social, 
educational, spiritual and so on and so 
:orth. Sex-instructions should be imparted 
lispassionately to young people who are 
.gnorant of or know little or nothing about 
;he demon of sex. This subject should be 
;aught to all and sundry just like geo¬ 
graphy, arithmetic or any other subject. 
Sfecessary line, may of course, be drawn 
lere and there. 

It is hoped that the suggestions about 
«x-education will not be disposed of as 
something absurd or utopian, for even a 
person of no less great personality +han 
idahatma Gandhi was in favour of it. And 
lot only in favour, but he also did some- 
;hing practical in his personal capacity in 
;his re.spect. He himself imparted sex-ins- 
Tuctions to young children of both sexes 
lor whose training he was responsible. 

(Rajendra Pras^ Goswami, New Delhi) 

» » * 

GREAT LITERATURE 
Sir, 

Great literature aims at the ennoble- 
nent of nature, enrichment of mind and 
lealthy amusement. A literature that fails 
;o fulfil these requisites cannot face the 


vicissitudes of time. It will wither away 
like a flower. 

When we read great classics, our pas¬ 
sions are purged and our nature is refined. 
It becomes more aesthetic. In a nutshell 
we can say that it elevates us to the “upper 
plane of humanity”. 

Literature holds up the mirror to life 
and its secrets. It exposes human heart 
and mind before our eyes. It is the cream 
of the experiences of writers. The best 
part of a writer's literature is based upon 
his own experiences. Masterpieces directly 
or indirectly reflect the most important 
periods of writers’ lives. Thus literature 
enriches our minds. 

it is to be admitted that literature is 
the most renned and most valuable means 
of amusement. There are so many persons 
who read it only for the sake of amu.se- 
ment. When a book does not amuse us, we 
often keep it aside after reading a few 
pages. We do not read literary books for 
gleaning facts. A literary book must pro¬ 
vide us with healt^hy amu.scment. If it 
fails to prove, it cannot occupy a high place 
in the world of letters. 

(Hamid U1 Hassan, Jhansi) 

» * « 

AN INDISPENSABLE ASSET 
Sir, 

I have been a regular reader of this 
journal and never miss to read it from a to 
z. The journal is veritably a mine of most 
uptodate information, an indispensable 
asset to every educated person. 

Really .speaking it is the most authen¬ 
tic and comprehensive compendium of the 
world’s current affairs. It gives us a time- 
picture of the world events up to date. 

Each topic is exhaustive, well-planned 
and bears the hall-mark of scholarship and 
deep study. The expression is lucid and 
limpid and arguments convincing. The 
ideas, comments and reflections are illumi¬ 
nating and thought-provoking. The simpli¬ 
city of the language, the clarity in 
thoughts, perfection in every item and the 
vivid presentation are the main virtues of 
the journal. 

I offer my heartiest thanks for your 
munificence. (M. V. Kaul, Dewas) 

* » » 

A UNIQUE MAGAZINE 

Sir, 

I am immensely grateful to you for 
(Continued on page 65$) . 




NO COLOUR PROCESSING ABROAD 

It will no longer be possible to send an 
Indian film abroad for colour processing, 
according to a Notification of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Indus li y. 

In the receni past, in exceptional cases 
alone, licences on an ad hoc basis weva 
issued for colour processing abroad on 
condition that the lictmce holder would 
earn foreign exchange equal to 125 per cent 
value of the imported prints by exhibition 
abroad of the colour processed film. 

According to the new Notification of 
the Ministry, the issue of ?d hoc licences 
is being discontinued, the only exceptional 
applications that will be considered being 
those recommended by the Central Advi¬ 
sory Committee on Raw Films. 

it * * 

JAPAN-GREATEST PRODUCER OF 
FILMS 

The greatest number of feature films 
produced in 1959 was by Japan (572), fol¬ 
lowed by India (320), the United Stales 
(288) and Hong Kong (246), according to a 
U.N. statistical report. The report is con¬ 
tained in the U.N. Industrial Year-Book. 

« * • 

MORE AWARDS FOR *‘DO ANKDEN” 

Rajkamal’s and V. Shantaram’s multi¬ 
ple award-winning film “Do Ankhen Barah 
Haath” continues to add to its laurels. 

The picture (titled in English as “Two 
Eyes and Twelve Hands”) is reported to 
have bagged five awards at the recent 
Boston Film Festival in U.S.A. 

The awards are in respect of story, 
acting, music, outdoors and sound. 

Of all the ten Shanlaram films under 
the Rajkamal banner that have won for 
its maker several national and internation¬ 
al awards, “Do Ankhen Barah Haath” thus 
takes the pride of place for having secured 
the maximum number. 

* * 

FILM ON NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 

Most people are fascinated by the pro¬ 
duction of a great daily newspaper. They 
M romance in the gathering of news, with¬ 


out peihaps realising ail the mechnical 
aids neces.sary before the paper reaches 
their breakfast tables. 

One of Britain’s national newspapers, 
“The Guardian” of Manchester and Lon¬ 
don, has now produced a 20-minule film, 
“News Story,’’ which catches all the ex¬ 
citement and hard work which go into the 
production of a newspaper. 

Roughly 24 houis are covered, from 
early morning when the cleaners are m the 
office to the next morning when tlie papers 
are being delivered. In between one gets 
glimpses of some of the famous contri- 
butois to “The Guardian,” sees the news 
editor at work, watches the rciwrlers 
gathering news, the sub-editors working on 
it, the transmission of news and features 
from London lo Manchester, the editor’s 
conference and the make-up of the paper 
and its technical preparation until the great 
pres.ses are rolling and parcels arc lied up 
and on their way to the railway station for 
transmission to all parts of Britain and 
overseas. 

» * * 

UNESCO ON FILMS 

A survey published by the United Na¬ 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organi.sation (UNESCO) said there was 
widespread agreement among aufhorilies 
in 30 countries that “something should be 
done to reduce possible harmful effects of 
certain films upon the young”. 

But the 106-page rarvey said there was 
less agreement on any substantial solu¬ 
tions. 

One ccmclusion by the 400 experts con¬ 
sulted was that “it was virtually impossible 
lo establish tiiat the cinema had a direct 
influence on juvenile delinquency. 

There is “some evidence that in the 
ca.se of racial attitudes or prejudices, there 
can be influenced—in one direction or the 
ether—by a few striking films only", the 

survey added. 

• « « 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL IN 
INDIA 

The International Film Festival of 
India 1961, will be held in four centres, 
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New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
on various dates during the period between 
October 27 and November 17. 

The object of the Festival is to “provide 
a forum for participating countries to pre¬ 
sent films of artistic and cultural value and 
high technical standards and contribute to 
the development of motion picture art,’’ 

The Festival, organised by the Inter¬ 
national Film Festival Directorate of the 
Union Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, with the co-operation of the Film 
Federation of India, is “non-competitive” 
but souvenirs will be presented in respect 
of films accepted for participation in the 
Festival through the official delegations. 

In New Delhi, the festival will be held 
between October 27 and November 2; in 
Calcutta, between November 1 and Nov¬ 
ember 7; in Madras, between November 6 
and 12 and in Bombay between November 
11 and November 17. 

According to the published set of rules 
relating to the Festival, two categories of 
films will be entertained, feature and short 
films, including documentary, informa¬ 
tional, educational and scientific, cartoon 
films and puppet films. 

The entries must be films produced or 
released on or after January 1, 1960. Each 
country can send two films each in the two 
categories. Films in languages other than 
English or Hindi must have sub-titles in 
the.se languages. 

The entiles should not have been scre¬ 
ened in India prior to the festival but there 
is no ban on films screened at other film 
festivals. 

Each participating country was expected 
to notify the Festival Directorate by May 
15. Entries should bo made by July 1. A 
print of each accepted film with two copies 
of synopsis in English or Hindi should be 
sent to the Directorate by August 1. 

Two delegates from each country- one 
of them should be a prominent artiste- 
will be the guests of the Festival Directo¬ 
rate. 

« * » 

PRIZE FOR DECENCY 

The Rank Organisation of London for 
the second time in three years has been 
awarded the Mexican Legion of Decency’s 
prize for not distributing any films con¬ 
trary to Catholic moral code. 

The next of the diploma reads: 

“The Mexican Legion of Decency desir¬ 


ing the true cultural progress of the cine¬ 
mas and of all spectacles in our country, 
award the Prize of Decency 1960 to the 
Rank Organisation of Mexico for being the 
foreign producing company that presented 
no films in Category C.” 

X- * * 

“SPARTACUS” WINS BELGIAN 
HONOUR 

Univensal - International's “Spartacus” 
has been awarded the Grand Prix Excep- 
tionnel, with the designation of “above all 
competition,” by the Feinina Beige du 
Cinema, Belgium’s leading women’s organ¬ 
isation. Only one ether film, in the long 
history of the organisation's annual awards, 
lias been similarly singled out. 

A jury of sixty of Belgium's most in¬ 
fluential women, headed by Princess Paola, 
sister-in-law of the King, made the unani¬ 
mous selection. 

* * * 

“GARY COOPER AWARD” CREATED 

The jury at the Cannes Film Festival 
this year created ' a new “Gaiy Cooper 
Award’’ and pre.spntpd it to “A Raisin in 
the Sun,” a Columbia release stalling the 
Negro actor. Sidney Poitier. 

It is recalled that, while the Cannes 
Grand Prix was not awarded to any film, 
the best actor award went to Anthony 
Perkins and be-st actress award to Sophia 
Loren. 

* * 

NO GRAND PRIX AWARDED AT 
CANNES 

A special prize of the Cannes Film 
Festival jury was awarded to the Polish 
film, “Mother Joanne of the Angels,” by 
Jeriy Kawalerowicz. 

The Spanish film, “’Virdiana,” was 
also awarded a special prize. 

The prize for the best direction was 
awarded to Madame Yulia Solntzeva, who 
directed the Soviet film. “Turbulent 
Years,” written by her late husband, 
Alexander Dovshonko. 

Sophia Loren was chosen the best 
actress for her work in the Italian film. 
“La Ciociarp.” 

Best actor award went to Anthony 
Perkins for his role in “Aimez "Vous 
Brahms.” 

The Japanese film, “Otohto” (“Tender, 
Mad Adolescence'), received a special 
mention from the Technical Commission 
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for the originality of its setting and the 
quality of its colour. 

The Commission decided not to award 
the Grand Prix for technique this year, but 
gave three other “honourable mentions." 
These were to the Soviet film, ‘‘Story of 
the Years of Fire,” for its camera w'ork, 
the Spanish short subject, “Fire in Castile,” 
for its lighting effects, and the German 
short subject, “Folkwangs Schulen,” for 
its photography. 

The Vatican newspaper, “Osservatore 
Romano,” criticised the Cannes Festival 
for awarding prizes to two "blasphemous” 
films—the Polish “Mothei‘ Jeane of the 
Angels” and the Spanish “Virdiana.” 

The director of the Vatican daily, Rai- 
mondo Manzini, wrote: ‘‘A little impious 
feast of blasphemous representations in the 
work of the two films has been added to 

the usual ambiguous exhibitions of sex.” 

« # ^ 

36 INDIAN FILMS BANNED ABROAD 

Thirty-six Indian films were banned 
by foreign countries during 1960-Gl, This 
was di.sclosed in the Lok Sabha by the 
Prime Minister, in a written reply to a 
quc.stion, on April 14, 1961. 

A statement laid before the House by 
the Prime Minister showed that Ghana had 
banned the maximum number—14—and had 
given no reasons. 

Indonesia prohibited the exhibition of 
four films without disclosing reasons but 
it was generally understood that the ob¬ 
jection was to depiction of acts of violence 
and obscenity. One film "Dr. Z" was ban¬ 
ned both in Ghana and Indonesia. 

Malaya and Singapore banned four in¬ 
cluding “Pardesi” which the local authori¬ 
ties regarded as a Russian propaganda film. 

Afghanistan objected to four films 
without disclosing reasons. Possibly the 
themes pf the films did not suit the senti¬ 
ment arid religious susceptibility of the 
people of Afghanistan or the social struc¬ 
ture of that country. 

Turkey banned only one film “Mother 
India” on a variety of grounds. The Tur¬ 
kish authorities said that it went against 
their cultural and national feelings, that 
it was old and tiresome for the eye, that it 
had no Turkish explanation and was not 
in Turkish and that it had contravened 

many articles of their film regulations. 

* * * 

INDIAN FILMS IN PAKISTAN 
Scores of Indian films, many of them 


produced in 1950 and 1951, are currently 
being screened in West Pakistan. Most of 
these “ancient" films are a roaring success. 

These films were put in cold storage in 
1958 when the Government, under pressure 
from local producers, banned the screening 
of 381 films illegally imported from India 
before August 1956. All but 20 have now 
been rclea.sed. 

Up to 1955, there was no legal provi¬ 
sion for the import of Indian films into 
Pakistan. But distributors found it a pro¬ 
fitable business to circumvent the restric¬ 
tions. it is estimated that over 400 films 
have been imported despite the blanket 
ban. ^ 

Importers bought Indian pictures at 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000 each and paid a 
penalty of one rupee per foot. The cus¬ 
toms authorities would then "auction” the 
films to the same importers. The returns 
of films thus imported illegally are said to 
have averaged Rs. 500,000. 

In 1955 the first Indo-Pakistan agree- 
meni was signed regarding the import of 
films. This was replaced by another agree¬ 
ment in 1957 permitting the import of 10 
Urdu and seven Bengali films. The agree¬ 
ment now in force was signed in Januaiy 
1960. 

There are nearly 500 cinema houses in 
West Pakistan and over 80 per cent, of 
them screen Urdu and Hindi films. Many 
of these thealrcs faced closure following 
the ban on .screening illegally imported 
films. Their demand could not be met by 
about the 30 films produced locally. 

Distributors who had been adversely 
affected by the 1958 order have suddenly 
come into fortunes. The resale value of 
the old prints has risen five-fold. 

Meanwhile, it is likely that in future 
films from India may be imported on Gov¬ 
ernment account through the Films Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation and auctioned. The 
Pakistan Government would thus make a 

profit of over Rs. 50 lakhs annually. 

* * * 

MOSCOW FILM FESTIVAL 

Forty-four countries, as well as United 
Nations and UNESCO, expressed willing¬ 
ness to take part in the Second Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival to be held in Moscow 
from July 9 to July 23. They include Aus¬ 
tria, Australia, Argentina, Hungary, India, 
China, Britain, Italy, Canada, the United 
States, Cuba, France and Japan. 
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Asian and African countries are pro¬ 
minent among {he participants in the festi¬ 
val. 

Cinema organizations and leading re¬ 
presentatives of the lilm art in ditterent 
countries are taking lively interest in the 
forthcoming festival. 

* * ^ * 

JOINT 1NU()-UZB£K FILM VENTURE 

Uzbek and Indian film makers decided 
to make jointly a motion pictme "A Book 
of Two Hearts’ about historic contracLs 
between the peoples of India and Central 
Asia. 

The screen play written by Soviet 
authors Sharaf Hashidov and Vitkovich 
and Indian poet Sardar Jafari is based on 
the poem “Komde and Modan" by Mirza 
Abdulkadcr Bedil, a Tajik author who 
lived in Delhi in the 17th century. The 
poem calls for international friendship and 
protests against wars. 

The directois Rono Mukarji of India 
and Kamil Yarmatov of the USSR together 
with playwrights are now preparing the 
script, choosing the cast from among Indian 
and Uzbek film actors. 

* « * 

CONTEST FOR YOUxNG FILM-MAKERS 

A national film contest for youth is to 
be organized annually in Britain by the 
British Film Institute under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the National Union of Teachers. A 
number of British schools are now teach¬ 
ing their pupils to make films to achieve a 
better understanding of the cinema and 
television. Winning films will be screened 
at the National Film Theatre. 

“ * * * 

FILM AND TELEVISION CALENDAR 
FOR 1961 

The 1961 “Calendar of International 
Film and Television Events”, published by 
the International Film and Television 
Council lists, in addition to meetings of 
member organizations of I.F.T.C., festivals, 
congresses, specialized meetings and exhibi¬ 
tions for the current year and announces 
events which are being prepared for 1962 
and 1963. All inquiries should be address¬ 
ed to; The Secretariat, I.F.T.C., 26, avenue 
de Segur, Paris, 7e. 

* # # 

CARDINALS CONDEMN ‘IMMORAL” 
FILMS 

Eight Italian cardinals and 13 archbi- 
ahops and bishops have attacked the Ita¬ 


lian film industry for producing “too many 
immoral films.” 

The Italian Episcopal Conference hit 
out at the “immorality of a large segment 
of Italy's film production.” 

In Washington, cinema owners, con¬ 
cerned about complaints of too much sex 
and violence of films, have announced a 
plan to send synop.sc.s of films to cinema 
owners so that they could inform their 
patrons of the contents of the films. 

READERS' VIEWS 

(Continued Jrom page 652) 
publishing a unique magazine like “Careers 
and Coui ses ’ which gives the first hand in- 
lormatioii and contains articles on various 
subjects. 1 have been a regular leader of 
this magazine for ihc last ten months and 
within 'nis short .span of tune, 1 have been 
imtncnsely benefited by this. 

Undoubtedly, this is an indispensable 
magazine lor the youths of today. 1 extend 
my hearty congratulations to you and your 
beautiful magazine, ‘Careers And Courses'. 

(B.L. Sharma, New Delhi) 

• • • 

CORRIGENDUM 

Sir, 

J have the honour to inform you that 
a mistake has crept in on page 537 of the 
June 61 issue of your magazine. Item No 
Stiii) which is nearer the earth; the sun oi 
moon? Ans. is Sun. I think the answer 
is not correct. The moon is nearer the 
earth instead of sun. Please confirm. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Ashim Roy, Lucknow) 

(Yes, you are correct, moon is nearer 
the earth and not the sun. The mistake is 
regretted.— Ed. C. & C.) 

» * * 

Sir, 

You have provided a wrong informa¬ 
tion in the May issue, on page 474, under 
the main heading “Home Affairs”. You 
have shown that the Presidents’ rule in 
Panjab was in force from Jime 20, 1951 to 
April, 1962, under the sub-heading ‘Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule Imposed in Orissa’. Hence 
mistake is regarding the year 1962. This 
should be corrected. 

Yours faithfttUy, 
(Raghubir Saran Goyal, Beawar) 

(It is not 1962, but 1952. It is a proof 
reading mistake and we regret it.— 

Ed. C. ft G.) 
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ELEMENT 103 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Authority 
announced on April 14, lllol that a new 
chemical element—Element 103 on the 
atomic scale—had been created in the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory of the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Berkeley, after 
nearly three years’ research. 

Element 103 was the first to be dis- 
covei-ed solely by nuclear methods, no 
chemical techniques being used in its iden¬ 
tification. It was produced by bombarding 
a target consisting of three millionths of a 
gramme of californium (Element 98) with 
nuclei of boron atoms having energies of 
about 70,000,000 electron-volts, the bom¬ 
bardment being carried out by a heavy ion 
linear accelerator. The new element has 
a half-life of only eight seconds (i.e. half 
of the element decays into another ele¬ 
ment within that period) and is believed 
to have an atomic weight of 257—^the total 
number of protons and neutrons in the nu¬ 
cleus. Because of its very short half-life, 
it was suggested that Element 103 is a 
“dinosaur” element which was formed at 
the birth of the universe but decayed out 
of existence in a few weeks. 

Element 103 is the eleventh of the 
man-made .synthetic elements which have 
been produced in the past twenty years in 
the laboratory by the cyclotron or “atom- 
smasher”—i.e. those beyond the natural 
element uranium (Element 92); in nearly 
all casesi they have been produced by add¬ 
ing further nuclear particles to the nuclei 
of uranium atoms, the most massive found 
in natlire. The other artificial “trans-. 
uranic” elements are neptunium (93), plu¬ 
tonium (94), americum (95), curium (96), 
berkelium (97), californium (98), einstei¬ 
nium (99), fermlum (100), mendelevium 
(101), and nobellium (102). Except for 
last-named, which was discovered in 1957 
at the Nobel Institute in Stockholm, all 
were discovered in- the United States— 
maziy of them at the University of Cali- 
fonila. 

All the trans-uranic elements have 
abort baUplives (measurable in terms of 
.:4ami: minutes, or seconds) except iduto* 


nium, w'hich has a hail-lifc of 23,000 year, 
'i he latter element is one cf the basic mgw 
dients of the atomic or hydrogen b^ 
and may also serve as a major source ':! 
atomic power. 

The discovery of Element 103 was ca^ 
ried out by a four-man team consisting c 
Drs. Albert Ghioi-.so, Torbjom SikkelaiK 
Almon E. Laisli, and Robert M. Latim« 
They suggested that the new elcmei! 
should be named lawrencium in honour c 
the late Dr. Ernest Lawrence inventor C 
the cyclotron and founder of the laborator. 
bearing his name. ^ 

The discovery of Element 103 shows n 
promise of direct practical application, bu 
will broaden mans fundamental undci 
standing of matter and its properties. 

U.S. ollicials said in Washington, o 
April 20, the discovery by two Germs 
.scientists in 1938 in i jgard to splitiin 
uranium and the recent di.scoveiy of a nei 
element in this country are two difierer 
things. 

They said the German scientists spl 
uranium into two lighto- elements beloi 
uranium, in the list of 92 elements. 

They explained that Element 103 i 
anothei- of the man-made transuranic el« 
ments heavier than uranium in the tab! 
of elements. 

The heavier of these man-made cl« 
ments exist for a very short time befoi 
changing by radioactive decay into lighU 
ones. 

* It ^ 

SUN-SPOTS CREATE CHAOS IN 
RAD10<<^0MMUN1CATI0NS 

Many specialists believe that unlei 
radical steps are taken there will soon b 
near chaos in world-wide communicaticr 
because of shrinking sun-spots. 

A particularly emphatic note of alari 
was sounded recently by two men lespoi 
sible for keeping the Voice of America s 
loud and clear as possible to the ears of 
world. They predicted that, by the middi 
of next year, or soon thereafter, the span c 
high frequencies available for long-rang 
radio communications would be less tha 
half of what it has been in recent years, 
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, Some believe the upper air will not 
approach its recent radio-reflecting 
properties until after the year 2000. Mean¬ 
while, the pressiiie on the frequency spec- 
is growing at an acceleratirig pace. 

In 1953 the iutcrnalional Iclc-com- 
munications Union received 10,100 notices 
of frequency bands. In 19.59 the number 
was 20,208. New applications are pouring 
in from Africa and other rapidly develop¬ 
ing areas. 

This pressure was eased from 1957 
through 1960 by the record-breaking nui\- 
ber of sun-spots. In March 1958 the sun 
was more speckled than at any time since 
iSrstematic observiitioiis beg.m in 1849. 

The number of spots is a gauge of the 
lumber of solar eruptions, known as flares, 
i is also an indication of the sun's emis- 
lion of ultra-violet light. 

The flares onen produce bursts of X- 
:ays and protons, as well as gas clouds 
hat produce magnetic storms, upsetting 
sommunications for brief periods. How- 
5 ver, the intensified ulti'a-vioiet light dur- 
ng the maximum of the eleven-year sun- 
ipot cycle greatly increases ionization of 
he upper air. 

When the sun is placid, ionization fails 
>S and only the lower frequencies can be 

ised. 

This analysis was presented to the con- 
rention of the Institute of lladio Engineers 
n New York by two specialists of the 
Jroadcasting Service of the United States 
nformation Agency. They weie Mr. George 
Facab.), chief of the frequency division, and 
t4r. Edgar T. Martin, engineering mana- 
jer. 

They recommended a three-fold ap- 
>roach to the crisj?. One would bo a more 
apid development of satellites to relay or 
cflect radio signals. Some of the propos¬ 
’d satellite systems, they noted, r'juld 
twdlc a traflic load hundreds of times 
leavier than that now carried by the entire 
ligh-frequency spectrum. 

Another method would be to lay more 
nulti-channel cables across the oceans, 
.’his would include more cables spanning 
he Atlantic, an extension of the Califor- 
lia-Hawaii cable to East Asia, new cables 
0 Latin America and a link between the 
tmqrican systems and the world-encircl- 
r»g British Commonwealth system now 
«ing laid. 

Finally, the two specialists proposed 


extended tower-to-tower systems su<^ as 
the microwave circuits that now carry 
much long-distance telephone trailic in the 
United States. Tnese use directional beams 
simi'ar to those of radar. By island hop¬ 
ping, such systems may be extended across 
ihe oceans, the two men said. 

Although sun-spot maxima are expect¬ 
ed in about 1970, 1981 and 1992, some 

analysts believe that none will compare in 

intensity with the peak of 1958-59. 

* * * 

MYSTEiUES OF THE LIVING CELL 
UNRAVELLED 

Scientists at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory in Tennessee have reported a 
major scientific advance in unravelling the 
complex biochemical and genetic processes 
going on in all living cells. 

Through the use of radio-activity, they 
have been able fui' the first time to observe 
in a lest tube the genetic process by which 
proteins are synthesised. Protein synthe¬ 
sis—a central problem of modern biologi¬ 
cal research—is the process by which liv¬ 
ing cells convert food into energy and into 
new cell materials. 

The research, which gives a new in¬ 
sight into living processes, was described 
by Dr. G. David Novelli, principal bioche¬ 
mist at the Oak Ridge Laboratory, on 
April 5, 1961, in testimony before the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Sub-Commit¬ 
tee on Research, It cau.sed an outburst of 
excitement among scientists. 

Dr. Novelli jjiedicted that the research 
should ‘‘open up whole- new frontiers’’ in 
the exploration of the genetic process. It 
should now be possible, he said, to test in 
the laboratory many genetic theories, iso¬ 
late the gene, determine how big it is, de¬ 
termine the role played by individual subs¬ 
tance.? in genetic materials and unravel the 
genetic code by which hereditary informa¬ 
tion is passed on to newly-formed cells. 

Through the research techniques deve¬ 
loped by Dr. Novelli, scientists will have a 
way of dissecting and studying each step 
in the genetic process of protein synthesis. 
In the past, scientists have been restricted 
to observing the over-all genetic process 
and developing their theories and conclu¬ 
sions on a statistical-empirical basis. 

Proteins, or enzymes, are large mole¬ 
cules built up of 20 building blocks called 
amino acids, and they act as the chemical 
machines that catalyse all the 
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processes occurring in living cells. The 
information on how the amino acids are 
arranged to form individual enzymes is con¬ 
tained in the genetic material of the cell. 

For years, scientists have been attempt¬ 
ing to learn something about the mechan¬ 
ism by which cells synthesise proteins. 
Among the basic questions remaining un¬ 
answered are; How does the information 
contained in the gene get to the place 
where the enzyme or protein is made? 
How are the amino acids arranged in the 
final structure? What control mechanism 
does a cell utilise to regulate the rate at 
which a given protein is made? 

Dr. Novell i came upon his discovery 
through experiments with the efforts («i 
ultra-violet radiation \ipon proteins. It was 
discovered that the irradiation inhibited the 
.synthesis of a common (mzyme linown .iS 
galaclosida.se, which breaks down the sugai- 
in milk. B’urther experimentation dis¬ 
closed that the inhibition could be over¬ 
come by exposing the enzyme cells to white 
light. 

An examination of the internal con¬ 
tents of the ci'Us disclosed the prc,sence of 
a hitherto unsuspected fraction of the 
enzyme. This fraction was then used as a 
cell-free extract for genetic reduplication 
and protein synthe.sis. 

Through the addition of desoxynucleic 
acid—the genetic material of a cell—to 
the extract, new proteins were synthesised. 
Thus, Dr. Novelli said, a process was dis¬ 
covered for starting and stopping the pro¬ 
cess of protein synthesis and following it 

step by step. 

* * * 

BALLOON USED IN AN OPERATION 

A young mother was saved from death 
following the birth of her sixth child by 
the .insertion of a small balloon in her 
body. 

Providence Hospital at Seattle (Wa¬ 
shington) said on May 27 that the emer¬ 
gency procedure was used when Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Chesier, 29, began bleeding profusely 
after the birth of a son, and blood pressure 
could not be detected. 

A tube, tipped with a deflated balloon, 
was inirerted in an artery and pushed into 
the abdominal aorta. There the balloon 
was inflated and it blocked the flow of 
blood to the pelvic region allowing sur- 
giecms time to correct the cause of the hac- 
tnotthage and to obtain blood for transfu- 
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Mrs. Chesier responded five minutef 
after the balloon was inflated, doctors said| 
and went home fully recovered. The ba£ 
loon technique had been previously uieo 
on unimals. 


CRAFT THAT FLIES UNDER WATEBi 

A craft which “flics” under water aaq 
is intended for use in sea-bed observa£ki|| 
has been invented, built and patented by.I 
professional frogman-driver in South Aim 
tralia. 

Called a “Towvane", the craft is p<b||| 
haps the first of its kind in the world. 

Weighing about HO;) lb., the six 
long ‘'Towvaiu.'’’ is titled with fore and al 
hydroplanes \\liich enables it to be 
merged and held at desired underwat^ 
depths as it is lowed behind a launch onM 
wire. 

The operator controls the craft frcttrf 
enclosed cockpit which is watertight. 
air supply comes from an air cylinder 
which provides a four hours supply. ^ 

Portholc.s made of one-inch thick peX8>] 
pex at the front and sides allow the driveif 
a closc-up view underwater as he travelM. 
above the seabed. 

The average speed maintained is abouf 
four knots although this can be reduced t(^ 
one knot or increased to up to 20 knots ins 
good control. c'* 

mi m 1 

The “Towvane can remain submeiBed' 
at depths down to 150 feel al normal air 
presssure. Dives down to 200 foot can b^j 
made for shoit periods. Lights can be dt'l 
tached to the Towvane for night work or 
when the craft is in deep water. 

A telephone link between the Towvai^ 
and launch keeps both craft in continuot^ 
contact. The craft is buoyant and surfai^^ 
automatically when not being towed, 
cockpit can be opened from both ini 
and outside. 

BAND OF PARTICLES EnS)RCLES ^ 
EARTH 

The earth is completely enveloped 
a three-mile thick band of minute particl 
the U.S. Defence Department said 
Washington on April 16, 1961. 

The band of particles encircles 
earth at a height of 11 miles. 

The band was il!r.?;verod by, 

Sdentific Reseaish Labora^ioT^es of ]UF, 
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Mr Force, which studied particles gather- 
sd by the soundings of spherical balloons. 

■X *• * 

BARTH HAS TWO MORW SATELLITES 

A Polish astronomer claimed on May 
18, lyiil that the earth has at least two 
ather satellites besides the moon. 

The Cracaw University astronomer. 
Dean K. Koi’dvIe\,v.ski, said he had i'ouni 
two satellite clouds composed of interstel¬ 
lar dust and possibly meteorites following 
the same orbit around the earth as the 
moon. 

They weix? about 2,50,000 miles from 
the earth and omitted a faint light, ho said. 
But they could be .seen only after the moon 
has set—and in particularly clear atmos¬ 
pheric condition.^. 

* * V 

NEW TYPE OF ALARM CLOCK 

An American munurocturer is produc¬ 
ing a new type of alarm clock that flashes 
beam of light on the -.sleeper's face at- short 
Intervals. If that fails to wake him—the 
manufacturer claims that failure is there— 
m ordinary alarm clock bell starts ringing 
»fter five minutes. 

Costing about Rs. .55, the clock has the 
Advantage that it can be so placed to wake 
pne person without disturbing other people 
in the same I’oom. 

X- 

DRUG REVIVES FAILING MEMORY 

A three-year long .series of tests by lw(; 
Canadian i.fr»clors gives new hope for el- 
lerly peraons who .suffer from failing me¬ 
mory. 

Dr. Even Cameron, of Montreal’s Mc- 
3111 l^niversity, and Dr. Leslie Solyom of 
the city’s Royal Victoria Hospital, say 
failing memory can be rejuvenated by 
administering ribonucleic acid (RNA). Jn 
their tests it produced improved memory 
in more than half of 84 patients. 

Besides memory improvement the doc¬ 
tors also recorded increased alertness, in¬ 
terest, initiative and confidence. 

“Patients who improved began to re¬ 
member names and how to find their way 
back to their rooms, and were able to knit 
and to count stitches while knitting. 

“It is clear-that the earliest po.ssible 
evidence of memory failure should l)e de¬ 
tected and that RNA exerts its most fav- 
burable effect when introduced in large 
ipsed early in the process.’’ 


The drug, said the doctors, stitmilated 
tissue and there was a continuous process of 
renewal in the neuron—the complete nerve 
cell. 

Under its influence the patients’-gene¬ 
ral condition also improved, they noted. 

* X * 

SPACE BALLOON ON RECORD FLIGHT 

University of Melbourne balloon ear¬ 
ly ing photographic plates to record the 
power of cosmic rays made the world’s 
ionge.st rc.search balloon flight, Prof. V.D. 
Hooper, head of the Physics department, 
said on April 1, 1961. 

The balloon travelled more than 550 
miles to Yorke peninsula. It maintained a 
height of 80,000 ft. and reached a maximum 
of 100,000 ft. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 
Clerks’ Grade Examination, 1961 

The Union Public Service Commission 
v^ill hold an exammalion at various places^ 
commencing on 30th December, 1961, lor ix*- 
cruitment to temporaiy vacancies in Grade 
11 (Lower Division Clerks’ Grade) of Cen- 
li'al Secretariat Clerical Service, Grade II 
of Railway Board Secretariat Clerical Ser¬ 
vice, Grade VI of Indian Foreign Service 
(B), and in Posts of Lower Division Clerk 
in the Attached Offices (or any other office) 
of the Government of India not participat¬ 
ing in the Central Secretariat Clerical Ser¬ 
vice Scheme. 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1939, 
and not later than 1st January, 1944. 

Qualifications: Matriculation or equi¬ 
valent. 

Application forms and full particulars 
obtainable from Secretary, Union Public 
Service Commission, Dholpur House, D.H.cj. 
P.O., New Delhi-11, by remitting Re. 1,00 by 
money order or on cash payment at the 
counter. A candidate must clearly state on 
money order coupon “Clerks’ Grade Exami¬ 
nation, 1961’’ and also give his name and 
full postal address in block letters. Postal 
orders or cheques or currency notes will not 
be accepted in lieu of money orders. Com¬ 
pleted applications must reach the Union 
Public Semce Commission by 7th Aug. 1961 
(21st August, 1961 for candidates abroad)..^ 




Mr. ANTHONY DE MELLO 

Mr. Anthony Stanislaus dcMcllo, the 
man who put India on the world sjiovls 
map, died in New Delhi on May 24, 1961. 

The life of Anthony doMello was a life 
dedicated to spoils oiganisutiun in India. 
The man, who for thirty yeans was one of 
the key figures in Indian sport, had such 
a long list of “liists” to his credit that he 
may be truly called a pioneei. 

Notable among the "firsts" to record 
only a few, weve his founding oi the two 
premier cricket oigam.^ations in the coun¬ 
try, the Board of Control for Ciicket in 
India and the Cicket Club of India, his 
conception and building of the gigantic 
Brabournc Stadium m Bombay, his found¬ 
ing of the National Sports Club of India, 
the building of the National Stadium in 
New Delhi and his organisation of the first- 
ever Asian Games in India. 

Born in Karachi in 1900, dcMello be¬ 
came, during the First World War, prob¬ 
ably the greatest sportsman of Sind. H" 
captured his school and college in cricket, 
football and hockey and won many awards 
and distinctions for athletics. 

His career at Cambridge was cut short 
by an unfortunate domestic tragedy. His 
elder brother was drowned in the English 
Channel when the ship in which he was 
travelling was torpedoed. This disaster 
necessitated his return to India. Mr. deMcllo 
missed earning the “Blues" in cricket and 
hockey at Cambridge, but he distinguishc 1 
himself, in the years to come on many dif¬ 
ferent fronts in the world of sports. 

Mr. dcMcllo distinguished himself in cric¬ 
ket by dismissing England’s greatest first- 
wicket pair, Hobbs and Sutcliffe, while 
playing in 1931 for All-India against Vizia- 
nagaram. He was mainly responsible for 
organising the first Test match over to bo 



After obtaining affiliation to the Im- 
Mrial Cricket Conference in 1929, Anthony 
c|eM«llo represented India on that body 
wyetsu times and arranged exchange, of 


mon-wealth countries. He also founded 
the Asian Ciicket Conference in 1948 and 
was its first piesident. 

He had occupied with distmction some 
ol the top executive posts ot various sports 
organisations. Among these were the 
presidentship of the Ciicket Control Board, 
the presidentship of the Bombay Olympic 
Association and the vice-prcsidcntshlp of 
the Amateur Athletic Federation of India. 

He was also pi-esident of the Table*' 
Tennis Federation of India, vice-president 
of the International Table Teru\is Federa¬ 
tion, vicc-ehairman of the National Sports 
Club of India, president ol the 1.9th World 
Table Tennis Championship (Bombay, 1952) 
and Director of Organi.sat'on ol the Frst' 
Asian Games (New Delhi, 1951). 

His private personality vras no loss 
unique Full of dyanmlc \italily and un¬ 
bounded enthusiasm he infected otheix 
with his own irregressible /cal and zest for 
living. His book, “Portrait of Indian 
Sport", a candid commentaiy on Indim 
sport giving an account of the events of 
the past, of the disappointing pre.sent and 
pointing the way for the liiture might well 
be callel his personal testament. 

Mr. GARY COOPER 

Mr. Gary Cooper, the famous Ameri¬ 
can film star, died in Hollywood on May 
13, 1961. 

Hailed a typical Amciican, Gaiy Co- 
oixn- came of Biitish stock. He was born 
Frank James Cooper, on May 7, 1901, at 
Helena in the cowboy counliy of Montana, 
the son of Charles M and Alice Cooper. 
They had emigrated from England and 
Charles Cooper, a lawycr-ranchcr, became 
a Montana State Supreme Court Justice. 
Young Frank was bora the same year 
when Owen Wister wrote his novel, 
Virginian," in which film Cooper first talk¬ 
ed. 

At the age of nine. Frank was sent to 
England to study at the Dunstable Gram-' 
mar School in Bedford.shire, where Id* 
lather had been at Grinnel College, Iowa, 
but soon he was injured in an auto acci- 

J —!. ..j1* j i1 • • 
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ly ranch to recuperate. He broke his hlj) 
in the accident and it never healed com¬ 
pletely—this, it seems, conlnbutcd to I ho 
characteristic gait of Cooper, now imita.id 
by millions of fans. 

Living two years in the ranch, he re¬ 
turned to Helena to resume schooling in 
art; he wanted to become a cartoonist. 

After his sophomore year, he left '•ol- 
lege to work in a Helena nev'spaper, then 
moved on to Los Angeles to join a news¬ 
paper. Failing to get a job. Cooper lo'd 
advertisements for an agency but never let 
his parents know his low funds. 11 w.i^ 
then that he heard of oppoilunilies m a 
nearby town for a tough young hoi soman 
as a rider and a stunt man in movies.. 

It was not an oa.sy life, that of him ex¬ 
tra and stunt man, but every time he fell 
off a horse before the cameras ho thought 
of himself as that much nearer ait school 
He even engaged an aeloi’i agent to 
further his cai*eer, and it was she who sug¬ 
gested changing his name, since several 
other Frank Coopers alivady wore active 
in Hollywood Her home town was Gary. 
Indiana, and it was this name that h'' 
adopted. 

An ob.scui'e personality for more than 
a year, Cooper got a break in 1925 w'hen 
Hans Ticsler singled him out from the mob 
to play in a twc-reclcr. lie played in it 
opposite Eileen Sedgewiek. 

Gradually Gaiy Cooper rose from ex¬ 
tra to "bit” to featured player. His big op¬ 
portunity came in 1926 when he was givi n 
an important role in “The Winning ot 
Barbara Worth”. 

Gary Cooper onjoyeil imdiminished 
popularity for more than 35 years and wu 
twice awarded the ‘‘Oscar’ for the Best 
Actor—in 1941 for his role in ‘‘,‘^crgcanl 
York’ and in 19.52 for ‘‘High Noon.” 

This year. Coop was honoured by the 
“Oscar” committee with a S)iccial Awavl 
for the “many memorable roles he had 
portrayed.” 

Blue-eyed, bro.vn-haired Gary Ccopcr 
was elected several limes as one of ten loo 
money making .stars in the Motion Picture 
Herald Fame Polls in the United Slater 
t For a time, Cooper “wont out of the 
way" and moved around with Clara Bo'v 
(with whom ho starreil in “It”), Evclvn 
Blent, Tallulah Bankhead (his co-star in 
and Deep''2t Countess ]^rothy di, 


Fi'asso and Lupe Velez. He was really 
“.serious” with Lupe Velez but, after his 
appearance in “Design for Living,” at a 
surprise ceremony, he married the society 
beauty, Veronica BaU'e—who appeared on 
the screen as Sandra Shaw (fondly called 
Rocky)—in December 1933. Gary leaves a 
daughter, Maria, born in 1937. 

Cooper was converted to Catholicism 
in 1959. 

Mr. CARL GUSTAVE JUNG 

Mr. Call Gustave Jung, (05), who 
pioneered the science of p.sycholngy with 
Sigmund Freud, died in his sleep at Kues- 
nachl (Swil/eihiiid) on June 6 19(51. 

Pi of. Jung .shilled as a phy-.u-ian. be¬ 
came a disciple ol Sigmund Fiend, only to 
breal: pcrm.iiiently away lioni the ma.ster. 
For, Sigmund Fieud stuck to his theoiy 
that the id and the libido wcie the pri¬ 
mary and the (»nly instinctual diives. while 
Piol. Jung developed the Ihcoiy that there 
were other driving forces, such as religion, 
that aie as imflortant as the scvual ins¬ 
tinct Although Prof. Jung did not ruccccd 
in disapproving the theories of Freud he 
did succeed in establi.shing a new school of 
analytical psychology Prof Jung spent 
iTiosi of his life as a teacher and a writer. 

He was known as th»' father of analy¬ 
tic p.jychology, end was one of the first in 
this field fo use word assoeiations in his 
woi’e. He was the foundei of the Jung In¬ 
stitute a new school of psychotherapy ’n 
Zurich. 

lie associated with Fieud in the theory 
and eaily development ol the system for 
the analysis of mental processes known as 
psycho-•inalj'sis. 

Mr. Jung also insisted upon what he 
called the “collective unconscious”, a vast 
reservoir of common patterns of human 
(‘xperience and feeling that have reap- 
Iieared in the history of civilisation and 
are expressed in the symbols, myths and 
legends of the races. He divided human 
Ix'ings into two groups—extroverts and in¬ 
ti overts. 

Mr. Jung was born in Kcsswil, Swit¬ 
zerland on July 26, 1075, son of an Evan¬ 
gelical minister, and graduated in medi¬ 
cine from Basle University. 

In 1913, the year of his break wi 
Ficud, he look part in the Inten]t.ati^ 
Medical Congrett in Lon^lim. Un Ifaf# 
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tured at Bedford College and later in 
Aberdeen. He differed from Freud in the 
importance of sex in mental adjustment 
and disease, believmg the true objective 
of the psychoanalyst is diiection of the 
patient toward high ideals. In his Modem 
Man in Search of a Soul he tried to express 
creative u.ip-.ilse m art in the terms ol auto- 
eroticism. His works, which number over 
50, include Studies in Word Association 
(1918); Contributions to Analytical Fsy- 
diology (1928); Psychological Types (1923); 
The Secret of the Golden Flower (with 
Richard Wilhelm) (1930). 

In 1938, he became the fiist psycholo¬ 
gist cvei to loccive the honoiaiy degiec of 
doctor of science from Oxfoid. 

In moie senses than one the death ol 
Prof Call Gustave Jung marks the end of 
an era. Although he was not the only 
pioneer to exploit* the unkiiow'ii legton of 
man’s mental make-up known as the un¬ 
conscious, Prof Jung -unlike the othei 
two pionocis. Sigmund Ficud and Allied 
Adler who were essentially theoreticians— 
was the first to practise as a piofessional 
psychiatrist. 

MAHARAJA HARI SINGH 

Sir Han Singh, late lultn of Jammu 
and Kashmir State, died in Bombay on 
April 26, 1961. He had abdicated in lavour 
of his only son, Kaian Singh (now Sadri-i- 
Riyasat J. and K State), in 1948 and since 
then he had been living in Bombay. 

Since he ascendid the throne in 1925, 
he had to taco liequent upiisiiigs in his 
stale. 

He suppiessed the National Confer¬ 
ence, which Shaik Abdulla reared up in 
that state. In 1946, when Jawaharlal 
Nehru went to the state, the Maharaja 
ordered his arrest. IIis then Dewan Rama- 
chandra ’Kak, who had a European w’lfe, 
was an autocrat, who regularly ill-advised 
the Maharaja. Kak had to finally flee 
from the state for his life, after a period 
of incarceration. He is believed to have 
settled down in England. 

When India became free in August 
1947, Hari Singh was in no mood to accede 
to India. He wanted to have an indepen¬ 
dent Kashmir even as Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar wanted an independent Travancore. 
Hi acceded finally, only when he laced 
the tribes invading his state from Pakis- 
ttitiia^'iONrtober 1947. 'He abdicated in June 


1948, and left the state for Bombay where 
he had been living till his death. 

In Bombay, he led a very quiet life. He 
shunned social and public life, though he 
was legularly seen at the Mahalaxmi Race 
course. 

Han Singh was born in 1885, as the 
eldest son oi the Raja General Amar 
Singh. His Highness Pratap Singh, who 
Hik'd Kashmir till 1925, had no son to suc¬ 
ceed him to the gaddi. Therefore, Hari 
Singh, son of his younger brother, Amar 
Singh, was proclaimed ruler. 

Hail Singh was educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmei, and the Academy of Impe- 
iial Cadet Coips at Dchra Dun. In later 
life, he w'as Honoiaiy A.D.C. to King 
Geoigc V and pi 1944, was a Member of 
the Impel lal Wai Council in London, along 
with Su Wimstoii Churchill. 

E\«.u bcluie lie ascended the gaddi Hari 
Siiigli cicuted a gicat stii in 1925 in Lon¬ 
don in a cause celebre. It was the one in 
which he was vietmiiscd in a conspiracy, 
to the tune of £109,000. 

Hail Singh had a Britisher as his 
A.D.C even as a C, own-Piincc lie plotted 
witli some i..heis to pinch that amount of 
iiioiiey. Han Suigh was introduced to a 
Euiopcati woman at a Pans hotel by the 
conspiiatois. While he was with her, a 
man posing hims“li as hei legally married 
husband, blackniuded the Piince. To hush 
up the irialtei, a cheque for £100,000 was 
given by Han Singh. Since the full amount 
was nut theie in the bank to the Prince’s 
Cl edit, the conspirators could only draw 
halt that aum. Meanwhile Scotland Yard 
got scent 01 the liaud and the culprits, in¬ 
cluding Han Singh’s British A.D.C. were 
rounded up and pul on trial. The London 
new'spapers then were full of long reports 
oi the I ise, and no less a dignitary of the 
Lngiisn liai in those days than the late Sir 
John Simon (Chairman of the Simon Com¬ 
mission) prosecuted the accused, Through- 
oul the Inal, Han Singh’s name was kept 
in the background and he was referred to 
in the court only as plain “Mr. A”. The 
accused were all finally sentenced to vari¬ 
ous lei ms of imprisonment. During the 
trial, Simon referred to Hari Singh in great 
sympathy once as “that abject wretch in 
the dock” as the Kashmiri stood in the 
witness box testifying to the precise way 
the conspiracy against him went. 

The sensational publicity accorded to 
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this case lathez touched the sensitive 
Prince &o much that he, m latex yeais, took 
to a veiy quiet life Even duiing his 
successive visits to England ‘Haii Singh 
successive visits to England, ‘ilaii Singh 
as much as he possibly ci uid He would 
not even take piomincnt pait in the Indian 
Princes Chambei' 

Hail Singh had a high legaid loi the 
intellect and gtneial abilities of South 
Indians He employed Saidai Panikkai as 
his Pxivate Secietaiy, took legal advice 
often fiom Sii C P llamaswaiiii Aiyai 
and invited the late bii N Gopalaswami 
Ayyaugai as Chiel Mmi'^tei ot Kashmii in 
the mid 1930s 

This Dogia Rulei who passed away in 
his b5th ytai iud been elaboiately wiitten 
about by John Guiithei in his Inside Asia ’ 
and anothei book the ‘Lite ol Sii John 
Simon’, only because ol that sensational 

case ol 1925' 

* * * 

RATHINDRANATH TAGORE 

Mr Rathindianath Tagoie, sou ot 
Rabindianath Tagoie, died at his lesidence 
at Rajpui Dehia Dun on June 3 1961 

The only son ot Poet Tagoie Rathin- 
dranath, was bom at Joisanko Rajbati in 
Calcutta in lb88 

He had his eaily education in Santmi- 
ketan, whcie he was among the lust batch 
of five student, of the Biahmachaiya 
Ashiarn” staited by his tfithei Alloi pass¬ 
ing his Entiance Examination of Calcutta 
Umverisity, he left toi Ameiica in 1904 
and obtained a degice in agiicultuie fiom 
niinois Univeisity 

He letuined to India in 1909 and loin- 
ed the Viswa Bharati and was since then 
connected with that institution foi an un¬ 
broken period till he iotir«*d in 1953 He 
became the fust Vice-Chancelloi of the 
Univeisity of Viswabhaiati in 1951 and 
oceupied that position till 1953 After 
retirement foi leasons of health he had 
been living in Dehra Dun 

Rathmdi anath s special hobbies were 
paintmg and woodwork and it was he who 
first introduced in the educational institu¬ 
tions of the country woodwork and leather 
work. 

He had several publications to his 

cfedit. 

He accompanied his father during the 
poet’s tour to England and the U.SA. 
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FOR BETTER POSITION 

Guides Contmn Solved Questions up to I960 
Profs, S. Basu, B.E.&S Mukkerjee, M.A. 

BEGIN YOUR STUDIES FROM 
THIS WEEK 

1. SPECIAL CLASS RAILWAY APPRBN- 

IICE SELECTION -Rs. OJX) 

2. I I T. ( Kharagpur ) —Rs. 7.60 

3. B E. College [Shibpur) —Rs 7.60 

4 ISVIAG (Indian School of Mines and 
Applied Geology) (Dhanbad) —Rs. 7.50 

5 C E Entranoi ( Roorkee ) —Rs. 8.00 

6 Guide to APPRENTICE SELECTION 

Examination i Ichhapur, Kasipur, Jabalpur, ' 
Dehiadun etc A Guide with previous 6 year’s 
Solved Questions — Rs 4.00 


7. DO PROSPECTUS with Special Class 

Railway Apprciitice and each with one 
years* Questions —Rs. 1.26 

8. Guide to TRADE APPRENTICE Selec¬ 
tion Examinatiou. iohhapui, Kasipur Ordn¬ 
ance Factories (lu prcp.Aratiou) —Rs 4 00 

9 Guide to Admission Teit ‘ 

CALCUl lA TRAINING SCHOOL A Guide 
with pr'vioJS Qiintiom & Ans. — Rs 4.00 

10 Guide to Admission Test, MURSHID* 
ABAD Institute of Techiology —Rs. 4 00 

11. Ideal RefreJier Course in GENERAL 

KNOWLEDGE CURRENT AFFAIRS (up to 
February '61) This is the only book which is 
intended for Competitive Examinees Ra. 3.60 

12 INTERVIEW AND VIVA-VOCE TEST 

( Mub ParXer). — Rb.2.00 

13 Free-haad DRAWING Aad Lettering- 

SciMitiho ProoesB of Free-Hand Drawing, 
Instructions in English, Hmdustaoi and 
Bonaair. -Ra.2 60 

14 BOAT 5 years’ Final Questions with 

Dialling and sketches. —Ra 6.00 
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(April 24 To May S. 1961} 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL 
PASSED 


The Lok Sabha un April 24, passed, 
after an animated debate, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill arming the Government 
with adequate powere to curb anti-national 
activities in border areas 

Except the Communists, who raised a 
lone voice of protest against the measure 
describing it ‘’Draconian”, all sections of 
the House gave then massive support to it. 

Home Minister, Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
said m his reply to ihc debate that there 
was no doubt the Communist Party had be¬ 
come more active in the border areas dur¬ 
ing the past foM months and had establish¬ 
ed a number of new units there to step up 
its anti-Indian propaganda. 

While assuring the House that the Bill 
was not a political move against any party, 
be uttered a warning that if the Commun¬ 
ists continued their present activities in 
those areas and the situation deteriorated, 
they would automatically come within tne 
ambit of the Act. 


The Home Minister said there could 
be no half-way house so tar as the coun¬ 
try’s territorial integrity was concerned. 
The Goveinment could not tolerate any 
activity meant to weaken or demorali.se the 
people in the border areas, especially in 
the context of the Sino-Indian border con¬ 
flict, It was absolutely e.«sential that the 
integrity of the country was maintained^ 
He twitted the Communists for not 
branding China as aggressor. While China 
bad occupied several thousand square miles 
of Indian territory, the CPI was placing 
both India and China on the same level. 


The main line of the Communist pro- 
.paganda in the border areas was: that 
China had not committed aggression, border 
inOBisions were due to non^emarcation of 
^bowdaiies and that India was far behind 
|the Qihieie' in many fields. 

1 ^ 1 -dfiBcrib^ how a Communist 

JR, ..published a Stdte Qoyem- 
" '' M invlikui the oeoiJe to 


face effectively the Chinese aggression 
later apologised tor having dune so. TfaCt 
type ui apology snowed where the Co0 
mimists stood. 

The Home Ministei enumerated thU 
steps being taken to develop the botdai 
areas, especially the creation of new bordb 
districts m Punjab, U.P., Himachal Pl^ 
de.sh and Kashmn. The local authoritib 
m those districts had been given vast ad 
ministrative and financial powers to expe 
dite matters. 

The Cenlie had alieady sanctioned « 
financial assi.stance of Rs. 2 cioies to thi 
State Govenimcnts loi those regions. 

K h 4 

DERATE ON THE APPROPRIATION BILl 

Refuting the Opposition criticism tha 
there is jncrea.sing concentiation of wealtl 
in the country. Finance Minister MorarJ 
Desai pointed out m tin* Rajya Sabha oi 
April 27 that haidly 20 pei cent of th 
national income was derived from minin, 
and manulactures. 

Hall of this came fioni small-scal 
and cottage industries. The so-called con 
cent ration concerned only about one-tent, 
ot the national output. If the growth c 
.small enterpn.ses and the indirect effect 
of the growth of large-scale enterprisej oi 
employment opportunities were taken int 
consideration there was lit tie-evidence t 
suggest any concent ration of wealth, h 
said. 

The Finance Minislei who was reply 
ing to the debate on the Appropriation Bil 
turned down a suggestion that income-ta 
should be le/ied on the pi ivy purses of ftfst 
mer rulers. 

Mr. Dcsai defended the Government* 
policy on foreign collaboration on tb 
ground that the couniry was short of intei 
nal and extei'nal resources for rapid deve 
lopment. Further, it was also possible jb 
secure scientific, technical and industril 
knowledge and capital equipment aloti 
with foreign capital. 

While foreign capital participation b« 
been allowed in excess of 4d tier cent in 
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]tew cases, Mr. Desai said that even in these 
cases whenever the company came up with 
' expansion proposals, efforts were made to 
' associate a greater percentage of Indian 
capital. 

• The Finance Minister said nationaliza¬ 
tion was not a matter of principle but nf 
convenience. The indemnification given to 
U.S. investment against nationalization was 
necessary to ensure that the prestige and 
credit of the Government of India did nol 
go down in the eyes of the world. 

' It was nol correct, Mr. Desai pointed 
out, to say that the benefits of foreign colla¬ 
boration went only to established business 
houses. During I960. 300 cases of such col¬ 
laboration were approved and a large num* 
ber of them were in respect (jf new enter¬ 
prises. 

In this connection, he said, production 
of items like automobiles, aluminium, 
heavy chemicals, cement and tertilizers had 
necessarily to be undertaken in large fac¬ 
tories if they were to be economical. When 
these industries were developed then* 
would grow up m the private sector a largo 
number of smaller units with capital of 
less than Rs. 10 lakhs for which licences 
would not be required. 

The countervailing power against big 
enterprises, Mr. Desai said, was the public 
sector which was growing and would conti¬ 
nue to gr(tw The third Plan and the suc¬ 
cessive plans would further strengthen the 
public si-CtDi. 

' -K / 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

Intervening on the debate on the Ap¬ 
propriation Bill in the Rajya Sabha on 
. April 26, Defence Minister Krishna Menon 
denied charges that there was dissatisfac¬ 
tion in the Army over recent promotions 
and appointments. Selections were made 
aaording to well-established procedures 
but the lop in the Anny is getting narrow¬ 
er and therefore some officers had to be 
passed over. 

Mr. Menon said Army Commanders 
were appointed by the Government after 
consultation and discussion with the Chief 
of Army Staff. It then went to the Ap- 
I»intments Committee of the Cabiiaet con¬ 
sisting of the Prime Minister, Home Min¬ 
ister and the Defence Minister which final- 
■ ized the selection. 

Deprecatiiig the treatment of this ques¬ 
tion on a political basis, Mr. Menon said 
that the Government could not abdicate 


its responsibility in making the final deci-* 
Sion, If it was continued to be felt that 
appointments were made without reference 
to any principle, the remedy was in the 
hands of the House. He said that the Army 
list was published but not circulated for 
security reasons. 

Whether it made him popular or un¬ 
popular, Mr. Menon continued, common- 
sense and expert advice agreed that it whs 
not possible to conduct large .scale war on 
the Himalayas. But positions there and 
in the hinterland wcio well-guarded and 
there was no Icl-up m operations. 

Reierring to the purchase of Russian 
aircraft. Mi. Menon said that the only 
country which could deliver the planes 
over the counter was the Soviet Union. 
Moreovei, India could pay lor tliem in 
rupees, ihu.s conserving loroign exchange. 
He denied leports that these planes W'ere 
not doing wcl! “They'have surpassed our 
exiicctations,” he said. 

The Indian Army, Mi. Menon said, had 
moved info the iiussiie age. While he had 
to restrain himself m the matte i, air-to-air 
and ground-to-air missiles were under 
study by the scientific research department, 

Rcfening to criticism ol the puichase 
ol an aircrall-carrier, ho said the purchase 
was m keeping with the general plan of 
(fbfence. It was not a discarded weapon 
and it would keep away those who attempt¬ 
ed to approach thi.s country by sea. 

Rccoilless guns fui anti-tank purposes 
weie being produced in adequate quanti¬ 
ties, Mr. Menon said, and anti-aircraft guns 
of a pattern and category higher than be¬ 
fore was under production. Medium artil¬ 
lery was also being produced in sufficient 
quantities to meet the reiiuirements of the 
army. . 

Mr. Menon said that m a very short 
period India would be self-sufficient in the 
production of explosives. Rocket-launchers 
were being established and the production 
of ammunition was increasing. Ordnance 
factories were producing alloy steels and. 
high duty alloys which were essential fov 
tanks and aeroplanes. Aluminium alloy 
for bridging equipment was also being 
manufactured. 

« « * 

LEGAL aid to THE POOR 

Before the Lok Sabha passed the Legal 
Practitioners Bill on April 27, 

A. k; Sen informed tte 
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scheme had been prepared for giving legal 
aid to the poor. 

The scheme, he said, would be financ¬ 
ed partly by State Governments and partly 
by contributions either from court fees or 
other sources. The last 'conference of the 
State Law Ministers had recommended that 
a part of the fees paid by lawyers to Bar 
Councils should be earmaikod for legal aid 
to the poor. * 

These contributions, the Law Minister 
added, would, however, not be adequate. 
Other sources would also have to be tap¬ 
ped. The State Governments had demand¬ 
ed 50 per cent contribution from the Centre 
to 'mplement the scheme. 

Mr. Sen, who was winding up the 
debate on the Bill, said the British judicial 
authorities had agreed to introduce on a 
reciprocal basis members of the bar in (»ne 
country to the bar of the other. 

As a result of this decision, any mem¬ 
ber of the Indian bar would now be entitl¬ 
ed to be called to the bar of England pro¬ 
vided he has practised in this country for 
at least throe years and eaten at least one 
or two dinners willi the members of the 
British bar. The sysUm of dinners he said 
was an old tradition in Brtain. 

The Law Minister described as unfor¬ 
tunate the decision of the Conference of 
Chief Justices of India that judges should 
not associate themsclvi's with the bar coun¬ 
cils. Bar and the judiciary, he said, were 
the two pillars of the legal system. 

About the demand for doing away with 
.solicitor system in Bombay and Calcutta, 
Mr. Sen said the people concerned did not 
want this abolition. Moreover, it was open 
to the two high courts to abolish this sys¬ 
tem by changing their rules. 

* * * 

FOREIGN AID FOR THIRD FLAN 

Finance Minister Morarji Desai in the 
Rajya Sabha said on April 28 that internal 
consumption should be restricted to pro¬ 
mote exports and earn foreign exchange. 
He was hopeful, however, of India getting 
all the foreign assistance envisaged in the 
draft outline of the third Five-Year Plan. 

After Mr. Desai’s speech winding up 
the debate on the Finance Bill, the House 
returned the Bill to the Li^ Sabha without 
making, any recommendation. 

The F^umce Minister remarked that if 
St wes discovered at a later stage that addi- 
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ernment would have to either phase out 
the projects or seek more aid. 

Referring to prices, he said that at pre¬ 
sent wheat and rice prices were declining 
because of sufficient stocks. Between 195d 
and 1958 food prices were mainly govern¬ 
ed by increase in the price of foodgrains. 
In 1959 the rise in prices was mainly on 
account of food articles other than food- 
grains and there was also some increase 
in the prices of industrial raw materials 
and manufactures.. Production of raw cot¬ 
ton, raw jute and oil seeds had declined, 
affecting prices. 

He told the House that the Government 
was trying to find remedies whereby prices 
did not shoot up either before or after the 
Budget was presented. 

The Finance Minister promised that 
the Governmonl would give careful consi¬ 
deration to the iecoinmendation*of the Esti¬ 
mates Committee m regard to the investible 
funds of the Life Insurance Corporation. 
Until a decision was taken, the present 
policy would be followed. 

Dealing with the criticism that LIC in¬ 
vestments were not equitably distributed 
over different regions, Mr. Desai pointed 
out that equity investments could not be 
the same every whore, as it depended on 
other factons, including the functioning of 
the stock markets. The LTC tried to make 
up the deficiency in investments by sub¬ 
scribing to State loans. 

Referring to criticisms against com¬ 
munication facilities given to a newly-start¬ 
ed news agency, Mr. Desai explained that 
the Government was subscribing only to 
the Press Trust of India. It did not subs¬ 
cribe to the other two agencies. The Indian 
News Service satisfied the general criteria 
laid down and that was why it had been 
given communication facilities. 

Mr. Desai said the Government had 
examined the structure of the INS and its 
proprietorship had been made broader by 

the inclusion of some more people. 

H- * 

INDIA’S TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 

The Rajya Sabha on May 3 passed the\ 
Bill providing for punishment to persons 
who question the territorial integrity or the 
frontiers of India in a manner prejudicial, 
to the country’s safety and security. 

Replying to the .general discussion in 
the Rajya ^bha, the Home Minister, Shri 
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. .ipught under the Bill would not be used in 
any arbitrary manner. Any fear that the 
BiU was directed against any political 
■".party as such was unfounded. Prosecu¬ 
tions again.st the accused would be 
launched in law a>urts and there would 
be the right to appeal to higher courts. 

Justifying the Bill. Ihe Iloine Minister 
said for every countiy its borders wei-c' 
sacrosanct. All kind of propaganda was 
being carried on in the sensitive border 
areas and the Communists wei’e openly 
saying that China had not committed any 
aggression against India and as a Socialist 
country, it could not do so. Shri Lai Baha¬ 
dur characterised as unpatriotic the propa¬ 
ganda in the ai-eas aiming at creating un¬ 
easiness and dissatisfaction among the peo¬ 
ple. India was .suri-y that because of the 
difficult food position in China, large num¬ 
bers of people there were living at a star¬ 
vation level but the Communist Paity of 
India had nothing to say about it. They 
carried on the propaganda tliat conditions 
were far belter in Tibet than in our fron¬ 
tier areas. 

X y ■¥ 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

Mekong Project; Deputy Ministei for 
Finance Mrs. Tat’ke.shwdn Sinha informed 
in the Rajya Sabha that India was contii- 
buting Rs 12.5 lakh.s for the first stage of 
the Mekong Rivei Pi'ojecl in the South- 
East Asia. 

This amount, she said, would cover 

mostly the salaries and allowances of Indian 

engineers and their travel expenses, as well 
as some equipment supplied for the project. 

History of Freedom Movement: The 
total cost of publishing the three volumes 
of the History of Freedom Movement was 
expected to be below Rs. 7 lakhs and the 
^maining two volumes would be published 
in the next two years. Deputy Minister 
for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 
M. M. Das told in the Rajya Sabha 

Dr. Das said the compilation of the first 
volume of the histoiy was taken in hand in 
November, 1957, and till March 31, 1961. 
Rs. 1,02,909.15 had been spent. The cost of 
printing and publication was Rs. 22,500. 

Scientists* Pool: Dr. Das told the Rajya 
Sabha that 49 scientists had accepted offei*s 
fflr temporary placement in the pool of 
scientists in 1959. 

Selection to the pool was done by the 
Union Public Service Commission, which 


was assisted by a special recruitment 
board. Initially, applications were incited 
by public advertisement, but as this entail¬ 
ed some delay, steps had now been taken 
to ensure that the selection of qualified 
scientists to the pool was made on a conti¬ 
nuous basis and scienti.sts and technologists 
with high qualifications did not have to wait 
unduly. 

Indian Troops In Congo: Deputy Def¬ 
ence Minister K. Raghuramiah told in 
Rajya Sabha that the estimated cost of 
maintenance of the Indian troops lent to 
the UN for operations in the Congo was 
Rs. 73.43 lakhs, on account of their normal 
pay and allowances. This was home by 
the Government of India and all additional 
expenditure on them was borne by the UN. 

“If and when units are raised in India 
to replace those placed at the disposal of 
the UN, the cost of such additional units is 
also borne by the UN, ’ he said. 

Spies In Government: In reply to a 
question. Deputy Minister for External 
Affairs Mi's. Lakshmi N. Menon said in 
Rajya Sabha lhat*during the past 10 years, 
four officials of the External Affairs Minis¬ 
try had been charged departmentally and 
one officially with supplying information 
to members of foreign missions in Delhi. 

Foreign Exchange: India paid Rs. 24.65 
crores in foreign exchange on account of 
interest on foreign loans during 1960-61. 

Pak Violation of Indian Air Space: 
There were eight violations of the Indian 
air space by Pakistani aircraft between 
Jan. 6 and March 1, according to a state¬ 
ment placed on the table of the Lok Sabha 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Def¬ 
ence Minister, Mr. P. P. Gaekwad. 

On Jan. 23, the Pakistan aircraft pene¬ 
trated 65 miles into the Indian territory. 
There was another violation on the same 
day, the extent of penetration being 20 
miles. 

The extent of penetration on other days 
was as follows: On Jan. 6—12 miles; Jan. 
8—12 miles; Jan. 14—6 miles; Feb. 12—10 
miles: Feb, 13—25 miles; and March 1—10 
miles. 

Steel Plant: Steel, Mines and Fuel 
Minister Swaran Singh told the Lc^ Sal^ 
that final decision about the proposed tlcN^l 
plant in Madras would be tideen aftet 
results of the commercial test of the ligpit^ 
iron ore and limesttme were knowR.vM-''! 

He filso said ihn Sta^ 
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colttidering e proposal to use iron ore de¬ 
posits in Mohindergarh district in Punjab 
by setting up a iuw shaft furnace. 

Mr. Suigh albo said Ib.UUU tons of l>il- 
leis had been placed at the disposal of tht* 
small-scale industries development cuni- 
missiuner for aliotmenl to small re-iolitus 
in various States. 

Export of Films: Finance Minister, 
Morarji Desai, told the Lok Sabha that 
Indian films were expuited to foreign coun¬ 
tries either on outright sale or on rental 
basis. 

Asked if it was a fact that a lot of 
foreign exchange was lost, because correct 
income figures were not available, Mi 
Desai replied in the negative 

Transistor Sets: Mr. Shah told in Lok 
3abha that the manufacture of transistor 
radio .sets in India had already started The 
target of 1,00,000 sets would be easily veach- 
sid by the end of the year. The quality oi 
the sets was good, he said 

Repairs To Mosque: Demity Mini.sler 
af Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 
M. Das told in Rajya Sabha that Rs. 24,326 
had been sanctioned by the Government 
for repails to the Shahjahani Mosque at 
Ajmer. 

^Polyethylene Project: Steel, Mines and 
Fuel Mmislei, Swaran Singh, told in Rajya 
Sabha that the polyethylene project at 
f4aharkatiya was estimated to emt abuut 
Rs. 6.25 crores and the plant was anticipat¬ 
ed to reach an annual capacity of 4,000 tuns 
by 1967. 

The CIS-4 polybutadiene project at 
f4aharkatiya would cost about Rs. 9 crores 
and by 1967 the plant’s production would 
be 20,000 tons, he said. 

Seven projects based on natural ga.s 
ivould be set up at different places m 
Assam, he added. 

^ UNESCO Aid: The United Nations Edu- 
38tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
timi has approved assistance to India to the 
sxtdnt of ]^. 75,60,952 for technical educa- 
don and scientific research programmes. 

For the Sons of Jawans: A proposal is 
andor consideration to institute Central 
GtofOnunent scholarships in each of the 
Mlaik SchMls for the children of Defence 
lorvtces 'pemnnel. Liberal scholarships by 
iip-StatO governments concerned to enable 


these Schools are an integral-part of the 
Samik School Scheme. According to pre¬ 
sent indications, about 40 per cent or more 
of the boys in each of these schools ace 
likely lu get financial assistance on the 
basis of meiit and the means of the parents, 

Incentives lor Sterilisation: The pro¬ 
gramme of adult sterilisation providing 
monetaiy incentives is receiving more at¬ 
tention in the country than was expected 
by Government, In Maharashtra, about 
15,000 va.seolomies were performed during 
a peiiod ui six weeks The .scheme has 
been extended to all States. In Delhi, male 
volunteors for sterilisation are paid Rs. 15 
and lemoles Rs. 25. 

Less Noisy Telephone: The Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries at Bangalore has design¬ 
ed a new and less noisy telephone. The 
new telephone has been developed with an 
impioved telephone receiver, cn'cuit and 
bell About 10,000 telephone instruments 
of the new type are pioposed to be manu¬ 
factured during the cuirenl yerr. 

C’oastal Coal Transport: Foitytwo ships 
would be required for li unsporting two 
million tons of ci'al a ycai trom Calcutta 
to Southern and Western Indian ports. Of 
these. 36 are already being employed by the 
Indian Shipping Companies on the coast. 
Six more ships would be diverted by then 
from their overseas employment. No extra 
freight would be paid for the liansport of 
this coal. 

Drugs Export: India is now exporting 
drugs and pharmaceuticals worth about 
Rs. 82 lakhs to Rs. 90 lakhs a year Among 
the countries where the drugs are exported 
are Britain, the U.S.A.. Pakistan, Burma 
and some West Asian countries. 

Newsprint: The countiy is expected to 
be self-sufficient in newsprint by the end 
of the Third Plan. The demand would 
then be about two lakh tons a year. Pre¬ 
sently 85.000 tons are being imported. 

* •» « 

PARLIAMENT ADJOURNS 

Both Houses of Parliament adjourned 
sine die on May 5 at the end of the Budget 
session. 

On May 6, the two Houses met in a 
joint session, the first in their history, to 
consider the Dowry Prohibition Bill, which 
had led to differences between theniT 

(See Home Affaln) 










DOWRY PROHIBITION BILL PASSED 

The first ever held joijit session o£ 
Parliament concluded its two-day sitting on 
May 9 after accepting the compromise 
amendments of the Law Minister, Mr. A. 
K. Sen, to the two controversial clauses of 
the Dowry Prohibition Bill. 

The session thus resolved the differen¬ 
ces between the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha on one of the most important pieces 
of social legislation undertaken by the pre¬ 
sent Parliament, with both Houses having 
tlreir way partially. 

Under Article lOf’. of the Constitution, 
the Bill, in its amended form, is deemed to 
have been passed by tiie two Houses sepa¬ 
rately. 

The Bill, as passed, prohibits and pena¬ 
lizes the demanding or giving and taking 
of dowry directly or indirectly. It was 
decided to retain the ‘‘Explanatiun” which 
excludes fiom the delinitinn of dowry gift.-i 
made on the occasion but not in considera¬ 
tion of the marriage. 

The chief controvei’sial section of the 
BUI, the “Explanation," excluding from the 
term “dowiy’’ cash, ornaments, clothes or 
other aticles given at the time of mari'iage 
to the bride or the bridegroom “except as 
consideration for the marriage," was upheld 
by the joint session. It rejected an amend¬ 
ment seeking to drop this "Explanation” 
by 230 votes to 192. (This was a defeat for 
the Rajya Sabha which had suggested its 
deletion when that House considered Ibe 
Bill.) 

The joint sitting, however, accepted 
the Rajya Sabha's amendment that dowry, 
given or agreed to be given “dh-cctly or 
indirectly,” should be penalized. The Lok 
Sabha, while considering the Bill, had not 
agreed to the change suggested. 

The third difference between the two 
Houses—the penalty clause making in¬ 
fringement of the main provision of the 
Bill punishable with imprisonment, which 
nlay be extended up to six months or a fine 
of Rs. 5,000 or both—was smoothed over by 
accepting an official amendment in the 
natui-e of a proviso to this clau.se. 


The proviso, which is intended to coun¬ 
ter frivolous accusations, states that “no 
com-t shall take cognizance of any offence 
under the Section except wtih the previoxis 
sanction of the State Government or of 
such officer as the State Government may, 
by general or special order, specify in this 
behalf.” 

The Rajya Sabha had suggested that 
to avoid harassment the entiie penalty 
clause be deleted, a view not favoured by 
the Lok Sabha. 

The Congress Party issued a whip for 
voting on all the controversial clauses ex¬ 
cept on the “Explanation.” The Jan Sangh 
voted with the majority on the Congress 
benches for retaining the “Explanation." 
The Communist, P-SP and Socialist groups 
voted for its deletion. 

.A 

(The Dowry Prohibition Bill was first 
introduced in the Lok Sabha on April 24, 
1959, by the Law Minister, Mr. A, K. Sen. 
This contained a provision exempting from 
I he purview of the Bill presents in the 
J'orrn of clothes and ornaments which are 
customary at marriages “provided the value 
Ihei-eof does not exceed Rs. 2,000.” A Joint 
Select Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Renu Chakravarty (Communist), 
dropped this provision, made indirect giving 
of dowry also punishable and enhanced the 
penalty by suggesting the infliction of im¬ 
prisonment as well as fine on breakers of 
the law in this regard. Eight members of 
the Select Committee recorded minutes of 
dissent. The Lok Sabha passed the Bill on 
Decembei- 9, 1959 after adding the “Expla¬ 
nation” exempting from the purview of the 
Bill the giving of cash, clothes, of^namentsi 
or other articles except as considerations 
for the marriage. The Rajya Sabha, which 
considered the Bill on December 16, 1959, 
suggested, among other things, the deletion 
of the “Explanation” as the House felt it 
would nullify the effect of the Bill. It sug¬ 
gested the dropping of the penalty clause 
because that might cause undue harass¬ 
ment. The Lok Sabha did not accept jury 
of the changes suggested by the Rt^a' 
Sabha. The President, thereupon,.. sum-'' 
moned a joint sitting of the-.tw^^ 
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utufcr Article 108 of the Constitution to 
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ANNAPURNA UI CLIMBED BY INDIAN 
EXPEDITION 

The Nepalese Foreign Oflice announced 
on May 8, 1901 that the Indian Expedition 
to Annapurna ID had conqueied the 24,8i)8 
ft. high peak. 

The peak was scaled at 4-15 p.ni. on 
Saturday, May 6, by instructor-Lieut. M. S. 
Kohli, Leader of the Expedition, Sonam 
Gyatso, an Indian civil sei vanl, and Shcipa 
Sirdar Sonam Girmi. 

Tins IS the first major viigin peak to 
have been climbed by an all-lndian Expe¬ 
dition. The peak was climbed at the second 
attempt which, the seven-man team made 
within a fortnight. 

The climbers left Delhi on the Expedi¬ 
tion on March 18, 1961, 

The Indian team'.s liisl attempt was 
foiled by waist-deep fresh .snow on April 
26 when the mountaineers had to retreat 
to the base camp. 

The spectacular success came ao a cli¬ 
max to the Herculean trek to the top which 
lasted 13 hours. Starting from Camp IV 
at 6 a,m. on May 6, the three mountameers 
reached 24,000 ft. at 2 p.m. when the 
w'eather conditions woisencd. Undaunted, 
lit, Kohli decided to press on and after an¬ 
other gruelling 135 minutes the three clim¬ 
bers stood on top of the proud peak where 
they planted the Indian and Nepalese flags. 

The moimtaineers then hurried back in 
w'orsening weather and reached Camp IV 
at 7 p.m. 

Lt. M. S. Kohli, some years ago, con¬ 
quered the Nanda Devi peak, leading an 
Indian Navy team. Re was also a member 
of the Indian Everest Expedition in 1960 
which was forced back by bad weather. 
Sonam Gyatso has already climbed the Cho 
Oyu peak, sixth highest in the world. 

The Expedition had to pioneer a route 
to the ^summit never before tried. 

Besides the Leader, the other members 
of the Expedition were: Sonam Gyatso, 
Capt. A. B. Jungalwala of the Aimy, Chief 
Yeoman of Signals K. P. Sharma and Lt. 
V. iS. Shekhawrat of the Navy, Flight-Lt. P. 
C,-Cbaturvedi of the Air Force, and Di-. A. 
N. iD, Nanavhti 

Expedition was sponsoi^d by the 
Foundatiem. 


With the ascent of Annapurna HI, all 
the four peaks in the range have now been 
climbed. Annapurna I (26,504 ft.) wa^ first 
climbed in 1950 by a French expedition 
headed by Maurice Herzog, those getting to 
the to]) being the leader himself and Louis 
Lachenal. Annapurna II (26,014 ft.) was 
a.scended last year (1960) by a British- 
Indian-Nopalcbc Seivices team, led by Lt. 
Col. J. 0. M. Robi*Hs, those reaching the 
peak being R. G. Grant and C. G. Boning-* 
ton, with Sherpa Ang Nyinia. The Indira 
membcis of this team were Capt. Jagjit 
Singh and Capt. M. A. Soaies. Annapurna 
IV (24,688 feet) was first .scaled in 1955 by 
a German team led by Herr H, Steinmets, 
the climbers being II. Biller, J. Wallenkamp 
and the leader, and a second time in 1951 
by a British expedition headed by Dr. 
Chai-les Evans, those getting to’ the lop 
being Dennis Davis and the leader. The 
Annapurna raassil is separated by the other 
enormous mountain group of Dhaulagiri by 
only 20 miles, one being to the east and the 
other 1o tht' west of the Kiishna-Gatidaki 

Rivei valley. 

* * 

N.D.C. APPROVES DRAl^’T THIRD PLAN 

The National Development Coimcil 
ended its t'vo-day session in New Delhi on 
June 1 alter broadly approving the final 
draft of the Thud Plan. 

intervening in the discussion, Shri 
Nehi u said that m spite ol the piesent fin¬ 
ancial limit ol Rs. 7,500 crores being re¬ 
tained foi the public sector, there were cer¬ 
tain hopelul indications lhal the financial 
resources might be much largei. The Pi'ime 
Minislci said he would like a caieful ana¬ 
lysis to be made of public undertakings 
and each one given a precise target which 
should be a little more ’than what the 
undertaking was capable ol achieving. Shn 
Nehru felt that the whole problem had to 
be approached not only in a spirit of opti¬ 
mism but urgency. India, he said, was at a 
turning point in her history but somehow 
that was not leflected m the public mind 
at all. What was requned was ^ country¬ 
wide enthusiasm so that people’s minds 
might not be fixed on other controversies 
and disruptive tendencies. 

The Council discussed m detail chap¬ 
ters relating to financial resources, the out¬ 
line of the Third Plan and price policy. On 
the question of financial resources, the 
emphasis by State Ministei-s, who were 
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AAIEKK'AN ASTRONAUT LAUNCHED 
INTO SPACE 

Commander Alan B. Shepard (37), a 
U.S. Navy test pilot, became on May 5 the 
second astronaut to make a flight m outer 
space, following Major Gagarin’s orbital 
flight in the Soviet spaceship Vostok thi-ee 
weeks earlier. The space capsule contain¬ 
ing Commandei Shepard was tired from 
Cape Canaveral by a Redstone locket to a 
height ot 115 miles; travelling at 5,1U0 
m.p.h., it was successfully recovered from 
the Atlantic 15 minutes latei at a point 
3U2 miles iiom the launchmg-site. Com¬ 
mander Shepai'd had an intensive medical 
examination immediately after his space 
flight and vias found to be jn perfectly 
normal condition, despite the tact that he 
had been subjected to foiccs 11 times that 
of giavity on ic-enteiing the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere. 

Unlike Majoi Gagaiin in the Vostok, 
which was automatically contioiled from 
the giound, Commandei Shepaid was in 
manual control of the space capsule 
throughout its 15-minute flight During 
this period he watched over 1*20 instiu- 
ments, fiied thiee reiro-rockets, and sent 
frequent me.ssages to giound stations on 
his progress. 

Wheieas the piepaiations loi launch¬ 
ing the Vostok had been undeiHaken in 
seCi'ecy, the launching ot the U.S. space 
capsule was accompanied by the greatest 
publicity, both prior to the launching and 
during the flight itself The tiring of the 
Redstone locket was televised thioughout 
the United States and there was gi’eat jubi¬ 
lation at the success of the experiment and 
at Commander Shepard's space flight. 

Piesident Kennedy congratulated Com¬ 
mander Shepaixl by radio-telephone a few 
minutes after the astronaut had been taken 
on board U.S.S Lake Champlain. 

Commander Shepard was tiown on 
May 8 from Giand Bahama to Washington, 
drhere he was reunited with his wile, 
Mrs. Louise Shepard, and other meml^i's 
of his family. With Mrs. Shepard, he was 
then flown by helicopter to the White 
House, where he was warmly welcomed by 


President Kennedy, Mrs. Jacqueline Ken¬ 
nedy (wife ot the President), and scmoi 
officials ol the National Aeronautics anc 
Space Administration. After being deco- 
lated by the President with the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal of the N.A.S.A. Com¬ 
mander Shepard drove in an open car tc 
the Capital, amidst the cheers of 250,OOC 
people, to attend a reception given in his 
honour by Senators and members of the 
House ol Representatives 

Latei m the day Commandei Shepai'd 
held a press conference at which he replied 
to questions by a number of correspond¬ 
ents; throughout the conference he declin¬ 
ed to speak of himselt in the first person, 
in.s’.stmg that the civdit foi his achieve¬ 
ment was shared eijually by the engineers, 
technicians, offidaLs, and a.stionauts engag¬ 
ed on the Project Mercuuy programme. 

Alan Shepaid's flight was the climax of 
d tvio and half yt*ar’s woik and 400 million 
dollais (about £140 million sterling) 
expendituic. 
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GHANA, GUINEA AND MALI TO MERGE 
The African States of Ghana, Guinea 
and Mall decided* on Api i1 29,1961 to merge 
into a Union of African States. 


A Charlei of this new Union was sign¬ 
ed al Accia by Piesidont Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana, Pi’esidenl Sekou Toui’e of Guinea 
and Piesident Modibo Keita of Mali. 


The Chaitcr, which must be appioved 
by the thiee Parliaments, was the partial' 
leaiizalion of the Pan-African ideal advo¬ 
cated by the Governments of the thx^ 
countries. 


The three countiics ol the Union ap¬ 
pointed a committee in December, 1960 to 
wmrk out practical steps for merging Ae 
military commands of the three countries 
and co-ordinating their foreign and cultu- 
lal policies. 

The Charter, which was not immediate¬ 
ly published, was drafted after a study of 
the Committee’s recommendstifms. 


The Umoh was formed in December, 
1960 when Mah, whidi four 
had severed its IcKieral 
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Senegal, joined the Iwo-year-old Ghana- 
Guinea Union. A communique issued at 
the time said that a “common economic 
and monetary policy” would be promoted 
and there would be common diplomatic 
representatives. The intention was to 
create a loose political association rather 
than a closely knit political system. 

The idea of a Union of . ifrican States 
was set afloat in November, 1958, w’hen the 
Heads of States of Ghana and Guinea pro¬ 
claimed a Ghana-Guinca Union as a nu¬ 
cleus. On the creation from the foimer 
French Sudan of Mali Republic, the new 
Republic announced that it was joining the 
nucleus. 

Meeting in Guinea's capital Conakry, 
in December, 1960. the three Heads of 
State formally agreed in principle to en¬ 
large the Union to include Mali.. A com¬ 
mittee w'as appointed to study practical 
ways of effecting a Union with particular 
reference to merging the three countries' 
military commands, currencies, foreign 
affairs and cultural policies. 

The joint communique said that the 
firm decision and the Union Charter fol¬ 
lowed the examination of the Committee's 
recom mend at ions. 

Exactly how far the Union will go 
would ’iot be known until the Charter is 
published. But observers consider the 
Accra Conference to be the most import¬ 
ant since the idea of a Union was first pro¬ 
claimed. 

All the three Heads of Stale took into 
the Conference key members of their Gov¬ 
ernments—Defence and Foreign Affairs 
Ministers and senior officials of their na¬ 
tional banks. 

A unified flag and Parliament may not 
be round the corner but the Conference 
proved the wdll of the three leaders to work 
towards the closest possible co-operation 
and co-ordination of policies. 


True education makes for inequality; 
the inequality of individuality, the inequa¬ 
lity of success; the glorious inequality of 
talent, of genius; for inequality, not medi¬ 
ocrity, individual superiority, not stand¬ 
ardization, is the measure of the progress 
of the world. —Felix E. Schelling 

« tt tt 

Better see rightly on a pound a week 

than squint on a million, -^haw 


HOME AFFAIRS 

(Continutd jrom page 671) 
members of the Savings Committee, was 
that it was possible to raise resources to 
the extent of Rs. 8,000 crores or even 
Rs. 8,300 crores by mobilising larger re- 
soura.\s under .several heads and by eco¬ 
nomy at the Centre and in the States. 
Among the suggestions made were that 
Central public sector projects should be 
able to contribute more and if necessary a 
directive should be issued to them to fulfil 
certain targets. State power projects and 
the Life Insurance Corporation could also 
contribute more. The Stale Ministers felt 
that if it was not possible to increase the 
total outlay for the public sector immedi¬ 
ately, it was es.scntial that there should be 
no reduction in the allocation for social 
services, specially education, and transport 
and communication projects should have a 
much higher priority. 

The Finance Minister examined the re¬ 
sources under each major head and express¬ 
ed the view that at present even the out¬ 
lay of Rs. 7.500 crores should bo considered 
optimistic. He said he had dared and acted 
this year by levying additional taxation 
and expre.ssed the hope that the States 
would also act similarly. 


To fight is a radical inUinct: if men 
have nothing else to fight over they will 
tight over words, fancies, or women, or they 
will fight because they dislike each other’s 
looks, or because they have mot walking 
in opposite directions. To knock a thing 
down, especially if it is cocked at an ar¬ 
rogant angle, is a deep delight to the blood 

—George Santayana 


i I.A.S, EXAMINATIONS 

Indispensable Books for 
I. A. 8. (Law) Papers with model answers 
1951-60 (one volume) Rs. 10.00 

I. A. S- (Mercantile Law) Papers with 

model answers 1947-5! (one vol.) Rs. 6.00 
1952-60 (one vol.) Rs. 10.00 

I. A. S. (International law) Papers with 
Moflol answers, 1948 60 Rs. 12.00 

By Rat Sahib Jainti Prasad Gupta, 

B. A. (Hons ) M A , LL. B , Advocate 

Published by 

THE HINDUSTAN L4W PUBLISHING Co 
Krishna Para, MEERUT (U P.). 


CHICKKT 

England-Australia Test Matches 

First Test: The lirsl lesl boUvccii ling- 
land and Australia played on June 8, 9, lU, 
12, and 13 at Edgbaston (iJjrminghaml 
ended in a oiaw. iho linal scores were: 
England 19.) and 401 (for foiii); Austra¬ 
lia—516 (for nine declared). The captains 
of the teams were: M. C. Cowdrey (Eng¬ 
land), R. Benaud (Australia), 

There were all chances oJ' Au-stralia's 
winning at ihe cl().se of the play on Juno 
10, but rains spoiled the game when resum¬ 
ed on June 12 and on June 13 R Subba How 
and Dexler played ma.enilieently well and 
saved England from the possi'nle defeat. R. 
Subba Row and Oesler .scmvcl 112 and 180 
re.spectively. 

HOCKEY 

Women's National Hockey Cliampionship 

Mysore retained the women's national 
hockey championship with a 2-1 victory 
over Madras in the linal at Bhopal on 
May 22. 

Mysore's cenlrc-forwaid A. Nirmala 
netted, both the goals, one in each half. 

BADMINTON 
World Badminton Title 

Indonesia retained its world badminton 
title defeating Thailand in the challenge 
round of the Thomas Cup on June 11 at 
Jakarta. Following are the results: 

Singles: Tan Joe liok (Indonesia) n 
Channarong Ratnasaengsang (Thailand) 
15-9, 15-5; Ferry Sonncville (Indonesia) b 
Somsook Boonyasuhanon 15-3, 15-11; Son- 
nevill (Indonesia) b Channarong (Thai¬ 
land) 19-5, 15-4; Edde Yusuf (Indonesia) b 
Narong Bhornchiiaa (Thailand) 15-4, 15-7; 
Tan Joe Ilok (Indonesia) b Somsook (Thai¬ 
land) 15-2, 15-5. 

Doubles: Narong Bhornchina and Raphi 
Kanchanaraphi (Thailand) b Jan Joe Ilok 
and Lie Po Djian (Indonesia) 15-7, 15-3; 
Chavalert Chumkum and Chunchart Yata- 
nathan (Thailand) w/o Tan King Gwan 
and Njoo Kim Bie (Indonesia). 


BOXING 

World Light-Heavy Weight Title 

Archie Moore retained the world light- 
heavy weight title defeating Italy’s Gmlio 
Rinaldi on points on June 10 at New York, 

llECORDS 

World Pole-Vault Mark 

George Davis, of Okalahoma State, 
cleared 15 ft. lOi in. on May 21, at Boulder, 
Colorado, to break Don Bragg's world pole 
vault recoj'd. 

Davis barely ticked the bar with his 
chost as he descended from his record- 
smashing vault, lie chared the bar on his 
thud try to brat Bragg's mark of f5 ft. 91 

m. 

;i7-Foot Jump Barrier (’Icarcd 

Olympic champion Ralph Boston be¬ 
came the Jirst man in history to break the 
2'r-foot banier m the broad .jump on May 
28 at Modesto (California) when he leaped 
27 feet i inch at the California relays. 

3,000-metre Steeplechase Record 

Grigori Taran, a Ukrainian, set a world 
record in llio 3,0(10 metres steeplechase at 
an athletics meeting in Kiev on May 2'.). 

Taran clocked eight minutes 31.2 
seconds to clip two-tenths of a second from 
the e.xi.sting world record. 

World Javelin Record 

Carlo Lievore, of Italy, broke the world 
record for the javelin with a throw of 86.71 
metres (284 ft. 53 in.) on June 1 at Milan. 

The record was previously held by A1 
Cantello; of U.S., who threw 86.04 metres 
(282 ft. 3J in.) in California two years ago. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 
Amdralians to oppose Open Tournaments 

The Australian Lawn Tennis Associa¬ 
tion decided on May 15 to oppose the Bri¬ 
tish and American proposals for open tour¬ 
naments when the International Federation 
hold their annual meeting in Stockholm in 
July. 
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Britain's proposal is that, as an cxperi- 
mefit the Wimbledon and other official 
championships should, if desired, be allow¬ 
ed to accept entries from professionals as 
well as amateurs in 1962. 

Australian Women to Tour London 

After “Benaud’s boys” it will be the 
turn of Australian women ericketers lo lour 
London. 

The Australian Women'.s Cricket Coun¬ 
cil has accepted an invitation from the 
Women’s Cricket Associaiion, London to 
tour England in 196!1. The A.s.socia1ion will 
raise £3,580 to finance the lour. 

An Plnglish women's team receiilly re¬ 
turned home after a successful lour of 
South Africa. 

Kanhai Honoured 

Rohan Kanhai, the Wc.st Indies Test 
batsman, has been awarded the Karl Nunes 
trophy for the most valuable contribution 
to the team on the West Indies’ tour of 
Australia. 

Kdgbasion Memories 

The iirst Test which opened at Kdgbas- 
ton, Birmingham, on .June 8, was a game 
bridging more than 50 years of time since 
wheti this venue lost its status as a Test 
ground and regained it in 1957. 

The last lime an An.stralian side play¬ 
ed in a Test at this ground was in 19i'9. 
The first time was in 1902, and ilie coming 
Te.st will be the thiid such occasion. 

England have happy memories of this 
ground. 

In 1902 Australia were dismissed for 
their lowest Test innings of 36 and only 
heavy rain saved them from a crushing 
defeat. Wilfred Rhodes was the main 
cause of their troubles; ho took seven 
wickets for 17 runs. 

In 1909, England again won by the cfjm- 
fortable margin of 10 wickets. Scoring was 
again low. Australia knocked up 74 and 
151. 

Since emerging once more as an inter¬ 
national ground Edgbaston has seen throe 
Test sides; the West Indies?. New Zealand 
and, last .summer. South Africa. 

Botvinnik Hints at Retirement 

World Champion Mikhail Botvinnik on 
May 13 attributed his recapture of the world 
chess title to insufficient preparation cn 
the part of Mikhail Thai. 


At a new's conference, following tht 
final game of their title match, Botvinnik 
also hinted he may retiie before the man- 
daloiy defence of his title in 1963. 

vVhen a juiirnalist a.sked the fiO-year* 
old champion who might be his opponent 
in 19(5”, Bolvinmk an.swered, "Why specify 
me‘.‘ 1 cannot .say at this time if it will be 
!ne or may someone else.” 

Meanwhile, he said there were twe 
fui''igner.s, American Bobby Fisher and 
Yugoslavia’s Sveto/ar Gligorieah, as well 
as Soviet contenders besides Tahl who 
might win a chance at the title in 1963. 
Bcjlviiinik iiienlioiied, among others former 
world champion Vas.sily Smyslov and Esto¬ 
nian Paul Kcrcs. 

Tahl. under ru'W rules in eflccl this 
year, will have In win next year’s schedul¬ 
ed contendeis’ tournainenl lo get another 
chance at tlu> title. This year’s •match was 
under old rules which all«Aved the defeated 
champion a ro-inatch automatically at the 
end of one year. 

All Fijian Soccer Stars Arc Indians 

Anstialians haw bemi puzzled because 
all the Fijian soccer football players now 
touriiig Australia are Indians. They have 
bt'eii asking; tlon’i any of the F'lji Islanders 
))lay soccer’.’ 

Fijiau team manager Andrew Dooki 
explains that until about .'tO years ago thq 
Indians living iii Fiji and the Fiji Islatiders 
lliem.'-x'lves v.cre enthusiastic socce • play- 
I rs, and the rivalry bcl'.veon them was 
keen, although the Indians were always 
superior. 

The Indians weie more lively, agile 
and quick on the field than the nadve 
Fijian.s, and displayed greater talent for 
delicate and intricate movomciilK needed 
for victory. 

When rugby football was infroduced! 
to the island about 30 years ago, most of 
the native Fijians changed from soccer to 
rugby, leaving ihe soccer fields almost ex¬ 
clusively to the Indian footballers. 

Award in Memory of Oe Mello 

The Delhi and District Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation has decided to institute this year 
an Award for the “Outstanding Cricket of 
liie Year” in the memory of the late Mr. A. 
S. De Mello. This decision was taken at a 
meeting of the D.D.C.A. Sports Committee 
which met at the Willingdon Pavilion on 
Monday to condole the death of their for¬ 
mer President. 
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It was also decided to ask the Board 
of Control for Cricket in India to institute 
a match in the memory of Mr. Do Mello. 
The D.D.C.A. agreed to donate a trophy 
and stage the first match in the Capital. 

A Son To Krishnan 

Lalitha, wife of Krishnan, Indian ten¬ 
nis champion, gave birth to a son on June 
5 at Tanjore. 

Olympic Village Flan Being Studied 

The fond dream of Mr, A. S. de Mello 
to have an Olympic Village in India may 
shortly come true. 

Before he could see the fruition of his 
dream, death cut short Mr. de Mello’s 
chequered career in Indian sports. He had 
worked on the scheme for well over two 
years and submitted it to the Prime Mini.s- 
ter. Mr. Nehru. 

It is learnt from reliable sources that 
Mr. do Mello's scheme is now receiving 
the attention of oiTlcials and that the Vil¬ 
lage may come into being before 1966. 
May be, the next Commonwealth and Bri¬ 
tish Empire Games will bo held in it. 

It is understood that over 200 acres 
near Rajghat in Delhi have been reserved 
for the proposed village which will have a 
stadium and indoor arenas for badminton 
and table tennis. 

The plan also envisages an indoor 
cricket school on the lines of Govor’s School 
in England. 

Eight-Ball Over Is Proposed 

The introduction of the eight-ball over 
in Ranji Trophy matches in future is one 
of the several amendments proposed by the 
Special Ranji Trophy Sub-Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Board of Control for Cric¬ 
ket in India. 

The amended rules will be placed be¬ 
fore the meeting of the Board next month 
for approval. 

A change in the system of awarding 
points in Ranji Trophy matches has been 
proposed by the committee. Three points, 
instead of two, are to be awarded to the 
teams if the first-innings result is not ob¬ 
tained, or even if the match is abandoned 
without a ball being bowled. One bonus 
point is to be given to the team which 
scores faster, provided the team scores not 
less than three runs an over. The average 
number of runs per over shall be calculat¬ 
ed on the total numbe” of overs played by 


a team in the match. In the event of both" 
teams obtaining the same average per 
over, the bonus point shall be awarded to 
that team which has obtained the average 
in a lo.sser number of overs. 

The venues of Ranji Trophy matches 
will be fixed according to the principle of 
rotation, A match which is abandoned 
without a ball being bowled will not be 
replayed. There have been instances when 
associations have postponed their ties in 
such cases and have replayed their mat¬ 
ches. When two associations in a zone 
meet for the first time the match shall be 
played at the venue of an association which 
can provide a turf wicket. In case both 
the associations can provide turf wickets, 
the senior association will be given prefer¬ 
ence. 

The committee has laid down that all 
the matches in each zone should be com¬ 
pleted before December 15, the (juarter- 
finals by December 31, the semi-finals by 
January 15 and the final by January 31. No 
postponements would be given to teams 
whoso players are engaged in the Inter- 
University Tournament or in matches 
against a visiting side. 

Zonal Basis in National Badminton 

The National Badminton Championship 
will hereafter be played on a zonal basis. 

According to by-laws issued by the 
Badminton Association of India, the exist¬ 
ing associations are split into four zones. 

The North zone, will consist of Delhi, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh and 
the West of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. The newdy-affiliated Servi¬ 
ces will be grouped with Assam, Bihar and 
Bengal in the East Zone, while Railways 
will form the South Zone with Andhra 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore and Kerala. The 
entires for the year close on July 15. 

The winners of each zone will play the 
nationab? at Amritsar in the first week of 
December. The zonal tournaments should 
be over at least a month before the natio¬ 
nals. 

German Hockey Team For India 

The West Grerman national hockey team 
will tour India in 1962 to participate in the 
60th anniversary celebrations of the Indian 
Hockey Association. 

The team will play 14 matches. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Narapratap Thapa, Ambassador 
iesignate of Nepal lo India, presented his 
;redentials to the President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, in New Delhi on May 18. 

Mr. Justice Himansu Kumar Bose, was 
ippointed to perform the duties of Chief 
lustice of Calcutta High Court, in place of 
Mr. Justice Surjit Chandra Lahiri who has 
seen appointed to act as Governor of West 
Bengal during the absence abroad of 
\^rs. Padmaja Naidu for eight weeks from 
fune 3 for reasons of health, 

Gen. Curtis E. Lciiiay was nominated 
in May 22 to replace Gen. Thomas D. White 
is the U.S. Air Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Raj Narain Singh was elected on 
\^ay 24 as the Chairman of the Socialist 
i’arty of India for the year 1961-62. Mr. 
[tabi Roy of Orissa was elected General- 
Secretary of the party. 

Mr. Justice Gopalji Mehrotra was ap- 
jointed Chief Justice of Assam High Court 
rpon the retirement of Mr Justice Holiram 
Deka, with effect from June 30. 

Mr. A. B. Pant, political oiTicer in 
Sikkim, was appointed Indian Ambassador 
,0 Indonesia on May 29. 

Master Tara Singh was re-elected Presi- 
lent ol the Shiromani Akali Dal on May 29. 

Brigadier Raja w'as appointed Com- 
nander-in-Chief of the U.N. troops in 
^forthern Katanga on May 30. 

Dr. V. R. Khanolkar, a pathologist of 
Bombay, w’as elected to the Soviet Academy 
jf Sciences on May 30. 

Dr. Abdullah Omar Abu Shamraa of 
Sudan was unanimously elected President 
)f the World Health Organisation’s Execu- 
:ive Council on May 29. 

Mr..Rafael Trujillo (Junior), son of the 
assassinated dictator Mr. Rafael Trujillo, 
was named head of the armed forces of 
Dominican Republic on June 1. 

U Tin Maung of Burma was elected 
President of the Trusteeship Council of 
the U.N. on June 1. 

Sir James Robertson was appointed 
Chairman of the Commonv/ealth Institute 
jn June 7. He succeeds Lord Dundee, 
who has served since 1957. 

Air Force General, Mr. Venancio Des- 
landes, was appointed Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief of Angola on 
June 3. 


Delhi’s first Labour Commissioner, Mr. 
L. S. Titux, took charge of the newly-creat¬ 
ed Labour Department on June 5. 

Mr. C. H. Mohammed Koya, nominee of 
the three alliance parties, was elected 
Speaker of the Kerala Assembly on June 9. 

Gen. Charles Ailleret replaced Gambiez 
as French Commander-in-Chief in Algeria 
on June 13. 

Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari was nominat¬ 
ed to the Rajya Sabha by the President on 
Juno 13 in place of Mr. K. M. Panikkar. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Academician Alcksander N. Newsmeya- 
nov, who masterminded the campaign that 
pul Major Yuri Gagarin into space retired 
on May 19. 

Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal resigned his job 
as U.N. Special Representative in the Congo 
on May 24 and his resignation w'as accept¬ 
ed by Mr. Dag Hammarskjocld the same 
day. 

Dr. Geoffrey FLsher retired on May 31 
after 16 years as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Dr. Michael Ramsey, Archbishop of York, 
succeeds him. 

Sardar K. M. Panikkar, who assumed 
charge as Vice-Chancellor of Jammu and 
Kashmir University, resigned his member- 
.ship of Rajya Sabha on Juno 2. 

Mrs. Durgahhai Deshmukh resigned 
from the Chairmanship of the National 
Council for Women’s Education on June 3. 
She was dissatisfied with the total alloca¬ 
tion made in the 'I'hird Plan for women’s 
education. 

AWARDS 

The Indian Tourist Office in Paris was 
awarded the lirst priv.e for the best publi¬ 
city during the past 12 months by the 
French A.ssociation of Tourism Journalists 
on May 26. 

Prof. K. R. Ramanathan of India’s Re- 
.soarch Laboratory, Ahmedabad was award¬ 
ed the 1961 prize of the International 
Meteorological Organisation for his out¬ 
standing work in meteorology. 

The International Committee of the 
Red Cross awarded the Florence Night¬ 
ingale Medal for 1960-61 to Miss Mariam 
Korah, Superintendent, Lady Reading High 
School, Delhi, for outstanding devotion to 
duty as a nurse and organiser of nursing 
education. 

( Continued on page 680 ) 




MAY 

15. The Soviet Union threatened a 
walk-out from the three-power nuclear lest 
ban conference, held at Geneva, and resume 
testing, if France or any other Western 
power carried out further nuclear explo¬ 
sions. 

Oil was struck in the sixth well in 
Digas village in the Ankleshwar area at a 
depth of 1,224 metres. 

The Cciquilhalville conference of 
Congolese leaders decided that the ex-Bel¬ 
gian Congo should in future be called “the 
Federal Republic of Congo". 

16. The Revolutionary Military Com¬ 
mittee look over all Government authority 
in South Korea under the leadership of 
Army Chief of Staff, Lt.-Gen. Do Yung 
Chang. Martial law, curfew oider and 
censorship were al.so enforced. Premier 
John Cung and the South Korean Cabinet 
were arrested the following day. Britain 
recognised the new regime on May 18. 

After a delay of four days and a few 
minutes, the International Conference on 
Laos opened in the Council Chamber of 
Palais de Nations at Geneva with only 12 
of the 14 nations present and one of the 
three Laotian delegation.s—pro-Western 
Bonn Oum delegation—boycotting the ses¬ 
sion. Thailand and South Vietnam were 
the nations absent. 

The Lebanese Premier, Mr. Saeeb 
Salem, and his cabinet handed over their 
resignations. 

A 40-year-old Manchester engineer, 
Mr. Dennis Davis and a sherpa Tashy 
climbed the Nuptse Peak (25,000 feet) in 
Nepal on which no man has ever set foot 
before. 

17. The three delegations of Laos at¬ 
tending the Laotian peace talks in Na Mon 
(Laos) agreed in principle to the formation 
of coalition government. 

18. India suggested at the Geneva Con¬ 
ference that study groups bo appointed to 
examine East-West proposals for the set¬ 
tlement of the Laos problem. Mr. Monon 
said that a safety zone be established 
around Laos. He also denounced the 


Soviet Union’s plan for loading peace-mak¬ 
ing machinery in Laos with open and con¬ 
cealed vetos. 

19. Eight persons were killed and 21 
wounded, when the police opened tire at 
Silchar on satyagrahis agitating for the 
recognition of Bengali as an additional 
Stale language of Assam. 

An agreement providing for collabora¬ 
tion of poa'^eful uses of ato nic energy was 
signed in London between Britain and 
U.S.S.R. 

20. President De Gaulle ordered an im¬ 
mediate cease-fire in Algeria to faci'itaie 
the crucial peace-talks which opened bet¬ 
ween the French Government and the 
Algerian Nationali.sts at Evian, about 20 
miles from Genava. 

The South Korean Supreme C.n.r.iil 
arrested the ousted Prime Minuster, Dr. 
John Chang and most ol his ministers and 
appoinied a IJ-man military cabinet head¬ 
ed by Lii'ul.-Gon. Do Yung Chang, leader 
of the coup, to rule the country. 

Uranium deposits were found in the 
Udaipur district. 

A band of Afghan askaris attacked a 
Pakistan border post, but the attack was 
repulsed and the askaris retreated, leaving 
behind two killed and one wounded. 

21. The 14-mile long Kathu canal was 
opened by Kc.shmir Premier Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed on the bank of the Ravi facing 
the Madhopuv headworks. 

22. Martial law was proclaimed in 
Alabama State after severe rioting broke 
out in Montgomery (Alabama) despite the 
intervention of U.S. marshals. 

The President gave assent to the Dowry 
Prohibition Bill recently passed at the 
joint silting of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk failed in his 
attempt to bring the three princes leading 
the Chief political groups in Laos to Geneva 
for “Summit”, talks on the formation of a 
united government. 

The ruling military junta decided the 
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disbandment of all political parties ana 
social organisations in South Korea. 

24. The International Control Commis¬ 
sion for Laos urged the immediate with¬ 
drawal of all foreign lorces and military 
experts introduced into Laos since the 
Geneva Indo-China settlement of lf)ri4. 

25. King Hussein of Jordan married a 
20-year-old English commoner, Miss Toni 
Averil Gardiner, who refused to be a prin¬ 
cess or a queen. 

The Governing Council ol the U.N. 
Sfiecial Fund approved two training survey 
and research projects for India. The^ two 
projects are: “The Central Instructor Train¬ 
ing Institute" at Madras, and, “The Insti¬ 
tute for Petroleum Exploration" at Dehra- 
dun. 

28. It was announced in Kathmandu 
that Sii- Edmund Hillary's expediti'm with¬ 
out oxygen to Mount Makalu, the worlds 
fifth highest peak, lias been finally aban¬ 
doned after two attempts to scale the pe-^k 
had failed. 

29. The two-day mid-year se.ssion of the 
All-India Congre.ss Committee ended in 
Uurgapui- on a firm note that the Congres.s, 
as the party in power, is determined to take 
more effective steps for the delence of the 
northern frontier and to have Chine.se ag¬ 
gression vacated. 

30. The U.A.li. broke off diplomatic 
relations with South Africa. 

An Indian Tiade Commission was set 
up in Kuwaii with Mr. N. K. Nigam as 
Trade Coiniuissioncr. 

The all-African trade conference set 
up an All-African Trade Cnion Federation 
with headquarters in Ccisablanca. 

D. 11. Lawrence's novel, “Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover", was declared to be “obs¬ 
cene literature'’ by Additional Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate, M. Nassullah of Bombay. 

31. South Africa 'became a Republic, 
left the Commonwealth and severed her 
155-year-old ties with the British Crown. 
After Ireland and Burma, she is the third 
country to leave the Commonwealth. 
Governor-General Mr. Charles Roberts 
Swarts, became the first President and re¬ 
placed Queen Elizabeth as Head of Slate. 

Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo, dictator 
of the Dominican Republic in the Carri- 
bean, was assassinated. 

The Shah resumed full control of Iran 
Itia Utiimnean tOUT. 
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At the opening session of talks in 
Paris between President Kennedy and Gen. 
de Gaulle, a “general agreement” was 
reached on the problem of West Berlin. 

An agreement was signed in New Delhi 
between the Government of India and the 
Burm.ih Oil Co. (BOC), a British concern, 
releasing about 1800 sq. miles to the Oil 
India Ltd. for further oil prospecting in 
north-east Assam. 

Liberia ordcied a political and commer¬ 
cial boycott against South Africa. 

Ex-Generals Challe and Zeller who led 
the Aigeridu uprising were both sentenced 
to 15 years' criminal detention. 

JUNE 

1. A suivey team ol Geological Depart¬ 
ment ol Gujerat Government discovered 
rich l.;ad deposits m the Poshina area in 
Punch Mahals. 

IN'oiuiern Cameroun w'as handed back 
as an integral part of Nigeria. 

2. Members of Aid India consortium, 
now generally called Iriends in need, held 
their final meeting m Washington commit¬ 
ting aid to India totalling $2.2d billion. 

3. Ihvsident Kennedy and Prime Minis¬ 
ter NiKita K.hru.snchev met in Vienna to 
probe ('acn other's minds about the prob¬ 
lems tlieir two mighty countries have 
created for the world. 

4. Two hundred troops of the Tanga¬ 
nyika king s Atrican Rifies flew into Zanzi¬ 
bar, where many people lost their lives in 
violent clashes between Africans and Arabs 
during the last four days. 

The Governments of India and San 
Marmo decided to establish diplomatic 
relations at the level of Consulate-General. 

5. The Japanese Army uncovered a plot 
in Tokyo by “about a dozen'’ young officers 
airncc' at overthrowing the Government. 

6. Union Home Minister Lai Bahadur 
Shastri announced a solution to the Arsam 
language problem which, he said, had se¬ 
cured the unanimous support of the Assam 
Pradesh Congress Committee executive and 
that of the Government of Assam. 

Assam Government decided to sponsor 
an amendment to the official language Act 
to delete the provision which gave powers 
to Mahakemma Parlshad in the Bengali¬ 
speaking district of Cachar to change the 
language of district administration from 
Bengali to Assamese. 
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The 20-nalions preparatory “neutral- 
summit” confexence opened in Cairo. 

South Korea’s ruling militaiy junta 
promulgated a new provisional constitution 
giving it sweeping powei-s over legislation 
on the budget, military appointments and 
the cabinet. 

7. Documents ratifying the air agree¬ 
ment between India and Czechoslovakia 
were exchanged in New Delhi. 

A state of siege was decieed through¬ 
out Bolivia as a result of the discovery of 
a “communist plot to sieze power". 

8 . At least 50 Akali leaders w'cre arj-est- 
ed in dilferent parts of Panjab in a swift 
move underscoring the Government’s deter¬ 
mination to meet the threat of a massive 
agitation for a Panjabi Suba. 

9. The United Nations Security Coun¬ 
cil called upon Portugal to desist forthwith 
from repressive measures in Angola. 

11. South Korea’s National Supi’eme 
Council vested all pow'ers in a seven-man 
standing committee headed by Gen. Pak 
Chung-hi. 

Another oilfield of a substantial size 
was discovered in Kalol in Gujarat Slate. 
Thus the small town of Kalol, 15 miles 
north of Ahmedabad and 80 miles from 
Camba, leaps into fame. 

12. The United Nations announced 
agreement with President Kasavubu of the 
Congo to bolster the Leopoldville Govern¬ 
ment’s finances. 

A quantity of 110 million tons of w'ork- 
able high-grade iron ore deposits w^cre found 
m Mysore State. 

The Thailand delegation walked out of 
the 14-nation conference on Laos in Geneva 
after a dispute over the seating of Right- 
wing Laotian political parties. 

One of the biggest disasters in the his¬ 
tory of civil aviation in West Asia occurred 
when a K.L.M. Royal Dutch airliner crash¬ 
ed off Cairo airport, killing 20 of the .36 
men aboard. 

The Government of India decided to 
docate the proposed plant for the manufac¬ 
ture of tanks at Avadi, near Madras. 

The mid-term elections in Orissa gave 
the Congress a clear majority in the State 
Assembly for the first time since independ¬ 
ence. Congress secured 82 out of 140 seats. 

Pakistan lodged a protest with the 


Afghan Embassy in Karachi against alleg¬ 
ed aggression on the border. 

13. The British Government announced 
a new constitution for its African colony 
of Soulhein Rhodesia. 


APPOINTMENTS, AWARDS ETC. 

( Continued from page 677 ) 

VISITORS 

Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent ot U.S.A., and his party arrived in 
New Delhi on May 18, on a two-day fact¬ 
finding mission to India. 

A North Korean trade delegation, led 
by Vice-Premier Mr. Li Joo-Yun, arrived in 
New Delhi on May 18. 

Mr. Sardon bin llaji Juiir, Malaya’s 
Minister for Transport, accompanied by his 
wife, arrived in New' Delhi on May 27 for 
a fortnight’s tour of India. 

OBITUARY 

M. Francois Aibert Buisson (80). French 
politician, writer, scientist, businessman, 
historian and politician, died in Aix-En- 
Province (Southern France) on May 23. 

India’s greatest sports organiser and 
administrator A. S. dc Melio died in Ne*v 
Delhi on May 24 after protracted illness. 

Soviet Deputy Premier, Mikhail Khm- 
nichev (60). died suddenly in Moscow’ on 
June 2. 

Mr. Rathindranath Tagore (73), son of 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, died in Dehra- 
dun on June 3. 

Mr. Balwant Singh Puri (70) a former 
.secretary-general of the Indian Red Cro.s.s 
Society and St. John Ambulance Associa¬ 
tion, died in Poona on June 3. 

Dr. Carl Gustave Jung (85), who pio¬ 
neered the .science of psychology with Sig¬ 
mund Freud, died in his sleep in Kuesnacht) 
(Switzerland) on June 7. 

Lord Winster, former Governor of 
Cyprus died in (Ilrowborough (Sussex) on 
June 8. 

Prof. Jean Marie Guerin (89), the dis¬ 
coverer of the anti-tuberculosis vaccine, 
BCG, died in Paris on June 9. 

Dr. K. S. Krishnan, National Professor 
of Physics, and Director of National Physi¬ 
cal Laborajtory, New Delhi, died in New 
Delhi on June 14 of a sudden heart-attack. 
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EDITORIAL 


TEN YEARS OF COLOMBO PLAN 


July 1, 1961 maikcd the completion ol 
ten years* ot the Colombo Plan Ten ytais 
previously, on July 1 1951 th( pioj»i inimt s 
of planned, coopcialivo cconoii it dtvtlop- 
ment di iwn up by Commonwealth and 
other count! les in South and South-East 
Asia to piomoto economic piospciity anil 
technical advancement in iccoidanct w tn 
the piupo e of Ihe Colombo Plan took 
effect Today ten yens latti Ihi woik- 
ing ol the Colombo Plan has gone a 
long way towaids achieving the urns of 
its sponsois Ten yeais is not i \(iv long 
period foi tullilmcnt of the unbitums pio 
grammes of the Colombo P’m but ihi ii 
suits achievid m this hoil pi nod mo 
than justify the existinci of this uiiiii'ii 
instrument ul mutual coopciation im 
years ago, the South and Jrouth East A ii 
where more than a quaitti of tht \oiids 
population IS contained in only oni-si' 
teenth of the vioilds lindmas*—\\i \^cll 
known for its chionic pineily and ctono- 
mic backwaidne!>s Now by the gieit co 
operative enterpnze embodied in the 
Colombo Plan the area has become fcitili 
productive and industnally piosp loii 
Dams and iingation canals have been built 
to aid in pioduction of moie food and law 
materials Power stations lactones ,ind 
new industries have bein established Iht 
living standaids ol the people have b"ei 
laised and the liscs of common people hav 
been made bcttfi healthiei anu uiosp.-i- 
ous The diseases and epidemics hast been 
eliminated and the death-iate has been 
reduced. 

Speaking at a dinnei at Laneajtei 
House, London, on July 5, 1961, to maik 


Ihi Colombo Plans 10th anmveisary, the 
Duke ol Edinbuigh said In this age ot 
cold wai Uiision ind inti inatioi il vetbal 
si mging milche thi Colombo Plan stands 
out a* OIK of 'hi II u sums that sanity has 
not entiiily dtpaittd this woild It has 
demon lialcd tint uith the light inspiia- 
tion aid iiiitidtivi il till possible to 
influence the iimise ol hiinnn i vents for 
the lyttci bui pc ihaps most in poitanl of 
all It his built X bud e ol mutual tiust 
and coopeiation beUiiin Last and West 
The b idffo may be only a lootbndgr at the 
monriint but if the Colombo Plan conti- 
niii s Vi atli lit the uppoP mil incouiage- 
nicnt it dcseivi s J IkIum v\» cm mpiove 
the budge till undi isl mihng md liiend- 
ship leplace ail tiaccs of blind md suspi¬ 
cion to the lifting beneht of al' mankind” 
The tin year woik and ich c\cmints of the 
T'olombo Plan i ghlly doseive this high 
tnbutc fioir such i gicat mm a 'he Duke 
of Edinburgh 

The Colombo PI m was conceived at a 
meeting of Commonwealth Foicign Mmis- 
teis held m Colombo Ceylon on 14th Janu- 
aiy 1950 a meeting thit was called on the 
initiative of ihi 1 lU Mi Einisl Bevin, 
iliitams 1h n Sicictaiy ot Stal'^ for 
Foifigo Afluis Till muting w is htld to 
discu s Ihc I indilion of thi post w u woild 
m gtmi il md of Asia n pnticulai While 
icviewiiig the woild ptoblmis md the eco¬ 
nomic nuds ol Soiilh ind South East Asia 
at the niff ting M (’ate Sn) Percy 
Spendei Mmistci for IxUinal Affairs, 
Aust aha -.liessid that fhi neid‘ ol South 
and South East Asia weie fu gnalei pei- 
haps then those ol any olhei pait of the 
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world He suggested that the Common¬ 
wealth counliits should take the initiative 
m launching a piogiamine of technical 
assistance to the legion The Spcndei I Ian 
was based on the piinciples ot sell-help andi 
mutual assistance Simultaneously, the 
Ceylon Minister of Finance, Mi J R Jaya- 
wardene, pioduccd a lesolution calling lo 
a Commonwealth Committee to piepari i 
ten-yeai nlan ot dcvelooment loi toiinm 
m the region The two ideas wcie not im¬ 
mediately acceptable the mc’e advanced 
commonwealth count! ics wcie thfmseKis 
engaged in economic iccovciy fiom Wnild 
War II, and the Asian countiies wen (on- 
cerned that “chanty might coinpiomisi 
their newly-won soveieignty How eve i a 

decision was taken at the mcftim, to set iin 
a Consultatne Committee w ith the (»i)|( c ot 
surveying the needs of the ai ea assi ssinp 
resources of capital and tcchnn il assi dance 
available and icquncd focussin woild 
attention on the pioblem nd tnoviding a 
framework within which inlcindcnd o 
operative effoil could be dr\cl ed to li ip 
the countiies of the aic i to laiso ^heu liv¬ 
ing standaids The mtmbeis agiccd to meet 
again in four months’ time in Sydney to 
discuss the Australian and Ceylonese ideas 
m detail 

The Consultative Committee met in 
Sydney m May 1950 it agiecd that the 
countiies in the South and South Vast \sia 
should diaw up development piogiamiiu s t » 
ccvei a si\ yoai priiod b'’v,inning on Tuly 1 
1951, and decided on a piogi imnu ol tcclini. 
cal assi < mce to help meet the hoi tig ol 
technical skill and ec|uipmcnt in tin a ca 

Foui months latei k pu cuts i\cs li 
the United Kingdom Canadi Aiisti i 
Nev'Zealand India Pikistiii nd (’cylou 
produced a lepoil icciewnig Iht (ntiir tc 
nomic and development piobknis ol Ine 
Commonwealth countiies m the legum >■} 
disclosed in dev elopi rent piogiainnu vhic i 
had already been ptepaitd Ttu, upiit 
might be desciibea a con pichmsiM tit ic 
on the pioblems of ooveUy arc' in dtidivc- 
lopmenl in the siea as a whole Tl'c icpoil 
declared that the countiies m tin legam 
“must bo libciated •■o that they cm cfntii 
bute towards the oclf-ieali oion ol indivi¬ 
duals towards the fulfilment ol naliontl 
aspirations, and tow aids the enhancement 
of the lives of olhci peoples thuiughoul tlv' 
woild ’ This icpoit eomtituted the “Colon - 
bo Plan for Coopeiative Economic D vclop- 
ment. in Smith and South-East Asia”, the 


olTicial name which vas given at a meeting 
of the Commonwcilth Governments held in 
London in Septemben 1950 

The unique featuie of the Plan is that 
financial and technical aid aie given with¬ 
out ‘ stimgs Also each country works out 
its own needs and taigets and makes its 
own hilalc 1 il aiianecinent with a membei- 
0 nliy foi speciali/cd assistance 

The incmbei couiilnes in South and 
South-East Asia accept independent lespon- 
sibility ill rallying on then sepaiato dcvc- 
lopmcmt pi ms meeting annuslly with the 
othei membei countiies m a Consultative 
Committee to icpoit piogicss and discuss 
pioblems The committee has no cential 
lunds and no executive functions A small 
Colombo Plan Buicau in Colombo, with a 
‘t ill of ibout 25 md annual c xpe nses 
anioiintni’ to iboii* S ->7000 keeps lecoids 
of cipitil and technical issi i mcc nd pio- 
molcs publicity about the ( ole inbo Plan 

When the Coloinbo PI in w i cliawn up. 
those paiucipiliiiff vvcio the t oveinmcnts 
of the Commonwealth Countiies only name¬ 
ly Aiislialia Cundi C ylon li dia New 
Zealand Pikistui and IJmtid Kingdom with 
the Fedeiation of Mai lya and Smgapoic 
Noilh Boineo and Saiavvak as associate 
raembe s The spon ois of the Plan invited 
othei countiies in the Sauth md South-East 
A*-!! to lom m this git it coopei it've enter- 
pii/e Veiy sexm all the countiies of the 
aiea cnteicd the Plan Theic aie now 21 
membeis of the Colombo PI in In addition 
to the above mentioned cenmtiies the othei 
mcmbcis aie Buima Cambodia Indonesia. 
Japan los Nepal the Philippines Re pub¬ 
lic Thailand, Vietnam and the United State* 
eif America 

The SIX countiies outside the aiea—Aus- 
tiaha, Canada, Japan New Zealand, the 
UK and the United Slates—aie known 
primarily as donor countnes coming for¬ 
ward with assistance for the development 
of the ai» 1 The distinct on liowc'vei bet¬ 
ween donni md ic'cipients has receded fci 
ilmost «11 the countiies of the aic i aie help¬ 
ing then neighbouis m one way or the 
other in addition to diawing help fiom 
them and fiom nicmbci countiit> outside 
the ipgion 

The Colombo PI, ri w as hi st drawn uj: 
foi a pc'iiiHl ot SIX yeais ending in June 
1957 In 1955 its hfe was extendc'd to June 
1961 and at the Consultative Meeting ir 
1959 the Plan was extended until 1966. Tlu 
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question of iis furthei extension will be 
considered in 1<>64 

Laige-scale development elloit needs 
equipment and stivius, ttchnoUtgical skill 
and knovvledge, ’i\osl oi which aic in s'loit 
.supply in 1h( undei dex eloped count lies 
Again, as diM lopmcnl, especially th<- long- 
teim dev(lopmcnl p) 0 ]c’cl> involve consi¬ 
derable initial c vpciidituie without subdaii- 
lial immediate return it can is lempoiai^ 
balance oi jiayi mit diilieiiltK s <<nd slioitagi 
ol loieigii e\..iicni,L 

The Colomno PI, n idcs cognizance ol 
these pioblems and tins to jnovide assist 
ance to the counliie, ol South and South- 
East Asia to enable them to oveteorno the 
difliculties th.il aiise in the impU mentation 
of then development pioeiamnus The iis- 
ponsibility toi national d' vcloiiment .ind 
the majoi clloit toi us allammerd a c how¬ 
ever of the countiies themselves They 
have to laise the nociss.uy u-.ouiets toi 
implementation of then piogiamme and 
make the necessaiy immediate saeiiliecj loi 
ensuimg a bette, future Colombo Pl.in 
assistance mppkments thi, n itional efioit 
The assistance lendeied, theieioie is gem- 
rally of a mcigmal chaiaetei to fill gaps in 
national icsouiecs to slimuiate national 
effort and to speed up mogies No assi l- 
ance is given unless it has been asked tcu 
and when it is given, theie aie* no stiings 
or conditions alteched 

The toims of assi taiieo broadly speak¬ 
ing, arc Giants and loans loi national deve¬ 
lopment projects. Commodities including 
foodgiains, feitili/cis eonsuioii goods 
specialised equipment mtluduig machineiy 
farm equipment, tiaiispoil vehicles laboia- 
tory equipment, Services of cxpoils and 
technicians and tiainmg in advanced tech¬ 
nology to the students of the countries of 
South and South-East Asia 

The Colombo Plan Technical Coopera¬ 
tion Scheme opeiatcs in conjunction with 
the Economic Aid Progiamme The Scheme 
aims at assisting the national govcinnKiil, 
of the area in overcoming detciemy ol 
tec^ical institutions and creating a body 
of trained men and women equipped with 
knowledge and experience of modem sc enci 
and technology to andeitake national deve¬ 
lopment on a large scale 

The Technical Coopeiation Scheme va. 
startea m 1P50 with an £8 million Fund 
promised by the then member governments 
of the Scheme, The duration of the Scheme 


is co-termmus with the Colombo Plan. All 
member governments of the Colombo Plan 
aie mcinbeis ol the Technical Cooperation 
Sclit me 

In piovidmg technical assistance, the 
dotiui countiies take into consideration the 
pi mill Its ol tne needs ot the aiea For 
c\aii pic, mtiLase in lood pioduction and 
agiitultuial tiops is one ol the most import-* 
aiit needs ol the icgion Technical assist- 
anti piovidfd iindi r the .Scheme includes 
skilled SLivicis and equipment toi control¬ 
ling plant ped-. and diseases, pieseivation 
and storage ol lood giain^ and increase m 
])iodiKtion by t'li applitalion ol intensive 
cultivation nuthods and use ol improved 
implements and belter and moie feitihsers. 
Ktclamilmii ol waste land is anothei field 
m which assistance has been given Im- 
piovcmont ol livestock and development of 
subsiuidiy ioods Ihiough pio»Tiotion of 
fisiioiics sheep bieeduig md poultry are 
othei sphjic-- in which Colombo Plan tech¬ 
nical coopt lation has been effective 

Nf'.t to agiitulluH indastiy and the 
basic services liave been pioinoted Techni- 
c.il dssistaiKc has bitii given in the cons- 
liuction of Jam canals, hydto-electnc 
powti piojects h.ubouis polls budges, 
highways, tcel woiks tcitilisei factories, 
and c'Udttive indastne*^ 

Wtltdie aclivilii ‘ tovtiing spread of 
liteidcy, piomouon of he,itli seivices and 
pitventioii and contiol oi diseases aie other 
sphcies in which technical ass’stance has 
made significant contiibulion 

Since the mctptiori ol the Plan m 1950, 
moic than 18,000 liaming biciiitics and 
about 10 000 experts have been made avail¬ 
able to the countries ot the aica by mem- 
beis of the Colombo Plan Special equip¬ 
ment woilh £2 9 mili'on, txcluhive of Unit¬ 
ed .States aid in this field, bad been supplied 
to the legion, till June 1959, for training 
and use of expeits The total money value 
of d'-sis^ance lendcicd is over £ (stg ) 14.3 
inillion Assistance has come from Austra¬ 
lia, Caiada Japan New Zealand, U S.A. 
and the United Kingdom 

With the piogic&s ol development some 
of the coun'iics of the aiea are providing 
as-sistancc to others India is among nme 
such countries and has made available 1,007 
training places and 30 expeits The other 
countries are Butma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Pakistan. Philippines, Singapore 
and Thailand. 
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Concentrated development efforts of the 
member countries of Colombo Plan have al¬ 
ready brought about some significani re¬ 
sults. In spite of a 10 million increase in 
population annually, national income in the 
area during the last ten years has continu¬ 
ed to rise at a slightly higher rate than the 
rate of population growth. 

The food situation in most of the coun¬ 
tries has improved, it cannot yet be said 
that they have tui-ned the corner, as agricul¬ 
ture in the area is still largely dependent on 
natural rainfall. But the dependence on 
Nature is being partially reduced through 
provision of irrigation water which has re¬ 
ceived the first priority in the development 
programmes of many countries. 

Many countries in the area have launch¬ 
ed schemes to utilize river water. These 
multi-purpo.se projects, some of which have 
already been completed and others partial¬ 
ly, have started supplying water to the fields 
and power for industry. Additionally, more 
land is being brought under cultivation. 

Cash crops like lea, rubber, jute, eoffee 
and coconut which are the principal foreign 
exchange-earners of some of the countries, 
have been considerably improved both in 
quality and production. 

The countries of South and South-East 
Asia which are tradiuoiially agncullural 
are acquiring a biuader base for their eco¬ 
nomy through industrial development. 
While basic industries like steei, fertiliz¬ 
ers and machine tools are receiving high 
priority, consumer industries are also receiv¬ 
ing considerable altentioii. The industrial 
programme is being supported by research 
programmes. Fundamental research insti¬ 
tutions have been set up and the n'sults ot 
their research are being carried to the fields 
and factories through extejision w'orkers. 

Social services afc being augmented; 
greater protection has been given aeainst 
killer diseases like typhoid, cholera and 
smallpox. Malaria has been reduced in many 
countries. To control tuberculosis, li.C.G. 
vaccination on a iria.ss-scale has been organ¬ 
ised in scvoial countries. Rural health and 
environmental sanitation are receiving spe¬ 
cial attention under the Community i)evc- 
lopment Programmes. 

Literacy has advanced; more children 
are going to school; adults are also becom¬ 
ing literate. Education is receiving a voca¬ 
tional bias and more and more neonle are 


being trained in modern technology to 
undertake national development on a larger 
scale. 

These are some of the outw'ard mani¬ 
festations cf the ‘•change” that is occurring 
in South and South-East Asia. Although 
some of the results that have obtained are 
significant, they represent only a beginning. 

One of the most significant features of 
mutual aid under the Colombo Plan is that 
the dividing line between donor and recipi¬ 
ent countries, which was rather sharp at 
the beginning of the plan, is now gradually 
getting less marked. India now occupies a 
position of considerable irnporiance as one 
of the countries giving assistance. She has 
provided training facilities for about 40-50 
students and officials from the member- 
countries such as Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Philippines and Thailand. Gradu¬ 
ate and post-grad uale courses in subjects 
like agriculture, veterinary science, dairy¬ 
ing, soil conservation, fisheries and agricul¬ 
tural extension arc open to them. India 
has also arrangod for study and ob.serva- 
tion tours for officials from other member- 
countries. 

Apart from training facilities, India has 
made available the services of her experts 
for assisting other countries in their deve¬ 
lopment pi'ogrammes. Such experts have 
been provided for foresliy, potato growing 
and tractor engineering. 

The Colombo Plan has become the finest 
experiment in international cooperation and 
partnership, an experiment which links to¬ 
gether highly industrialised countries and 
primary producers. It has fostered among 
the loss developed countries of South and 
South-East Asia a sense of mutual coopera¬ 
tion and understanding. For the common 
people, for political thinkers and adminis¬ 
trators, the Colombo. Plan will continue to 
be a powerful means for the relief of want. 
It is symbolic of man's attempt to share the 
uses of -science and technology for the bene¬ 
fit of all. Sir Percy Spender, the man who 
conceived the original idea of the Colombo 
Plan, has said; “The achievements of the 
Plan are a guiding light in a troubled world 
for they are eloquent of what may be done 
by human understanding and a desire to 
help.the Colombo Plan is an experi¬ 

ment, an amazingly heartening experiment 

in human goodwill and understanding.” 



What Is Culture? 

By SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 

{This article is a condensed version of a letture delivered at the National Academy 
of Administration, Mussourie, whi^e candidates seUetad for I.A S., I.l^ S., 
i.F-S. and other services are trained, by Shri K. M. Munshi, when he was 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh —Ed. C & C.) 


Whenever I write about Indian Cui- 
ture, my mind goes back lo the early year.s 
of this century. I was then in the colleg>.* 
and came under the influence of Jonn 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. Wo 
thought ourselves ‘progressives’ only when 
we looked down on oui' ancient heritage, 
and looked up to whatever came from the 
West. Even our great Epics, the Kama- 
yana and the Mahabharata, about which 
we knew quite a lot from our childhood, 
came into disrepute with us. The Mission 
Houses, through theii- little books, told u.s 
that tho.so of us who drew sustenance from 
these Epics were no better than sa^rages! 

Then 1 made a little study of instory, 
read some of our scripture.s and began to 
see life through experience. 

The question that slowly began to ctm- 
front me and that insisted on being 
answered s.as: how was a that Indian 
Culture had survived w'hen so many anci¬ 
ent cultures in history had wuncred 
away?” 

vVe then lead of the gentlemen of 
Greece anci of Uoriie; of tne glories oi 
Egypt and Peisia; but all of them had 
become museum-pieces. On the other hand, 
how was it that the vitalil;, of Indian Cul¬ 
ture had continued through the ages des¬ 
pite historical vicissitudes? Why? 

I know how difficult it is to vitalise our 
roots in the soil. Today few of our educat¬ 
ed young men are given a living faith in 
our great past through any inlluence at 
home. -Our university education has also 
been depriving them of an insight into our 
culture. The enthusiasm for the study of 
Sanskrit is waning fast; the study of anci¬ 
ent Indian histoi-y is almost neglected. 

We should learn to view life from a 
historical point of view be foie we can 
realise the value of culture. While history 
is the story of integration and disintegra¬ 
tion of human aggregates, culture has been 
the greatest integrating force in man. 

To start with, therefore, let us be clear 
about the meaning of culture. If there is 
(me word which has been widely misused 


during tne last fifteen years it is the word 
'cuHure'. Dance and music are ‘culture'; 
jazz and rock-’n-roll is ‘culture’. In cities 
like Delhi and Bombay, cultural shows are 
performed every day, none of which has 
hardly any element of culture; often, they 
are cnaracterised by a want of it. There 
are also cultural exchanges between 
nations, the object ol which is to deprive 
us of our culture and to spy upon our 
countiy. 

Culture is not civilization. If I may 
repeal an apt illustration which I have 
often given. Sri Ramachandra and Sita 
went about in a canoe; we move about in 
giant airlines. They put on hark clothes 
and walked on fooi; we have nylons to 
wear and giant airlines to travel in. Our 
material equipment of life is decidedly bet« 
ter, more complex, physically more com¬ 
fortable than that they had. But he would 
certainly be a bold man w'ho would say 
that h(. has nioie of culture than Sri Rama¬ 
chandra or Sita had! 

The dre.ss we wear, the factories we set 
up or th ' danis we build, ere only a part of 
the ‘civilization’, the material equipment 
of life, which tends to increase in com¬ 
plexity 'vilh .scientific progress. But essen¬ 
tially culture has little to do with material 
equipment of life. It is the characteristic 
way of life inspired by fundamental values, 
in which a people live. It is the sum total 
of the values expi'es.sed through art, reli¬ 
gion, literature, social instdutions and be¬ 
haviour, the over acts of individuals and 
mass action inspired bv collective urge. 

Mere geographical contiguity does not 
imply hvorrogeneily of culture. In Africa, 
for instance, there are different peoples 
with varying traditions, social systems and 
form of conduct. It will, therefore, be a 
misuse of the word to say that there is an 
Airican cultuie. 

What then comstitules culture? Its first 
characteristic is continuity. It comes from 
the past, adjusts itself to the present, and 
moves forward to shape the future. The 
division of culture in relation to time does 
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not, therefore, give a true picture of what 
it I'eally is. 

A cultuie becomes a flowing stream 
only when thcie ib continuity of collective 
life in a people. In other woidb, a distinc¬ 
tive culture comes into existence when a 
people develop a continuous way ot life 
Suen continuity expresses itself in vaiious 
ways; in common traditions and loims ol 
conduct: in common institutions, m a com¬ 
mon memoiy of triumphs achieved; in a 
common aesthetic outlook; in a capacity 
for characteristic collective action. 

If there are no common traditions, no 
common cultuie can come into existence. 
Nor IS a common life possible without 
common fonns of conduct appioved by the 
thinking minoiity and geneially accepted 
by the people. 

Norms of Conduct 

For instance, wherever we go in India, 
we find certain forms of conduct accepted 
by a large section of the people. Thcie arc 
lapses no doubt, but they are considcied a 
departure from approved conduct even by 
those who aie guilty of them. If, for inst¬ 
ance, we talk of a woman being as good as 
Sita in any part of India, most persons will 
understand what we mean and accept the 
validity of the test. It is true many women 
in actual practice do not act like Sita* but 
the good women will be expected to con¬ 
form to the pattern of conduct pi escribed 
by that ideal. 

Again, people, in the course of develop¬ 
ing a distinctive culture, give a uniform 
shape to their ba.sic social institutions. If, 
for instance, basic institutions of a people 
like marriage or the family have no com¬ 
mon outlook of purpose or ideal, their cul¬ 
ture will have no distinctiveness and no 
continuity. 

Further, for a people to have a vital 
cultuie, It IS necessary that they should 
have a vivid memory of having achieved 
common triumphs in the past. Wnether 
the triumphs are mythological, historical 
or imaginary makes little difference, but 
they must be closely woven into the col¬ 
lective consciousness of the people. 

Co-existence 

Geographical co-existence of two com¬ 
munities within well marked physical 
boundaries may foster the development of 
common culture, but by itself it is not an 
indication of the existence of a culture. If 


Hindus and Muslims in India cannot look 
back to the memory ot common triumph 
and if one looks back with pride to Shivaji 
and Rana Piatap and the othci to Moham¬ 
mad Ghazni and Ibiahiin Lodi, no common 
cultuie can exist between the two. 

1 want to make it clear that all cul- 
tuies need not possess all the.se character¬ 
istics in the same degiee at the same time. 
In some peiiod ol tune one or the other 
of the chaiacteiistics may be moie pro¬ 
nounced than the lest in the same people; 
but most oi them must be picscnt m some 
form or the othci to give vitality to a cul¬ 
ture. 

Common Outlook 

The most important chaxactciistic of a 
vital cultuie is a common outlook among 
the people which, when laced with dilli- 
culty, resistance oi adveisity, can generate 
a collective will to action. In othei words, 
the vitality ot cultuie can be measured by 
the capacity of the dominant minority, and 
following it, the majoiity oi a people, to 
offer collective lesistance in a chaiacteris- 
tic way. However, they cannot do so when 
the collective wjll to lesist adveise cii- 
cumstances is weak; then the cultuie be¬ 
comes decadent and the people begin to 
disintegrate. 

When all these chaiactenstics, tradi¬ 
tions, foims of conduct, institutions, 
memoiy of tiiumphs achieved and the col¬ 
lective will to action give power to a 
people to will themselves into a unit, their 
cultuie, as an integrating foice, opens out 
a destiny for them. 

An extiaoidiiiary phenomenon has oc¬ 
curred in the world during lecent time, il- 
lustiating the virility and strength of a 
vital culture. Befoie World Wai II, Jews 
lived in many countries all over the woild 
in ghettos and m concentration camps and 
had foi centunes been subjected to in¬ 
human persecution and sometimes to mass 
murder. During the World War II, sixty 
lakhs of them were burnt alive in Nazi 
camps. In spite of this savage persecution 
and mass massacre, they had built their 
life on common traditions and vivid memo¬ 
ries of achievements of their ancestdrs 
glorified in the Old Testament. 

Impelled by a collective will to action, 
these Jews migrated from 73 countries to 
Palestine. Inspired by the vivid memory 
of the ‘Promised Land’, given to them by 
Jehova .three thousand years ago, these 
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men and women—barely a million—work¬ 
ed, suffered, fought and died to build a new 
Israel. They converted deserts and swamps 
into a land of trees and flowers and farms 
and by rare heroism developed defensive 
might. 

This provides the mo.st brilliant exam¬ 
ple in history of the collective will gene¬ 
rated by a common tradition and common 
memory of achievements, ancient though 
they were. 

Fundamental Values 

When wo study the vitality of cultures, 
we lind that all these characteristics are 
correlated to each other by certain funda¬ 
mental values springing from a Central 
Idea which has the power to replenish 
their vigour. 

With the passage of time environment 
changes, civilization alters its content, new 
disintegrating factors arise. When these 
phenomena become pronounced, a new age 
comes, and .society, with it the culture, 
comes under the prc.ssure of a new crisis. 
When such a crisis arises, the best among 
the dominant minority of the society are 
faced with a new responsibility. They 
have to accept the challenge; adjust their 
outlook to it: adjust their norms of conduct 
and basic in.stitutions—but in the light of 
the fundamental value of their own culture 
and under the inspiration of its Central 
Idea. 

This Central Idea di ives the stream of 
culture forward between the banks of 
Time, changing its course, throwing up 
formations, leaving behind weeds, mean¬ 
dering or roaring according to the condi¬ 
tions imposed by the pressure and mate¬ 
rial equipment of each section of time. 
When the conditions change, new wave 
are formed. But in its essential 
Linity, its characteristic elements and its 
direction, it remains the same. When the 
Central Idea drives and inspires the way 
jf life no more, the culture dies and with 
t die the people. 

Present-day Greek 

Take for instance a Gi’cck of today, 
rhough he lives in the same land, there is 
lothing in common between him and the 
5reek who lived in the times of Pericles, 
fhe fundamental values which prompted 
■he life of those Greeks simply do not exist 
or him. We will, therefore, be justified 
n Baa^ the. fiulLvize. .q£ 


Greece died the day the representative ol 
Greece did not find fulfilment in living up 
to the values of the Greek cultui'e. 

Similarly the culture of Ancient Rome 
died when its society was overwhelmed by 
the presence of foreign slaves and merce¬ 
naries from Gaul and Germany, and the 
best among the Roman youths ceased to 
worry about the values cherished by his 
ancestors which had made Rome the master 
of the world. 

Role of Minorities 

Wc thus find that culture can live only 
if the dominant minority iri the culture 
group plays its part, in politics, the vote 
of a man on the verge of insanity is as 
good as that of the wisest. But in human 
affairs, it is the thinking and active mino¬ 
rity, which Toynbee calls the ‘dominant 
minority’, that counts. If alive to the 
dangers of disintegration, it alone can deve¬ 
lop the inspiration, courage and the vision 
that makes for the community’s vitality, 
power and influence. 

The values of a culture are recaptured 
for each generation by a subtle process of 
re-interpretation, re-integration and adap¬ 
tation. When the culture is living, the 
promising young man and woman of the 
generation receive the impact of its funda¬ 
mental values. The sensitive and the 
vigour, among them become each a human 
laboratory which absorbs the fundamental 
values relating them afresh to the Central 
Idea: stimulates them to meet the needs 
of the times: reintegrates the subsidiary 
values with the fresh vigour of the new 
interpretation and shapes the traditions and 
institutions without impairing the strength 
of the collective will. 

Suppose a time comes in India—God 
forbid—when our young men and women 
are lost to the values and ideals of our 
culture, our culture would be dead. They 
may be civilised, barbarians or second- 
class Westerns, but they can never be the 
torch-bearers of a living Indian culture for 
the age in which they live or for the future. 


A sound mind in a sound body, is a 
short but full description of a happy state 
in this world. He that has these two has 
little more to wish for: and he that wants 
either of them will be little the better for 
anything else. —John Locke 



The Role and Status of Teachers 

By Prof. N K. SIDHANTA 
Vice-Chancillor, University of Delhi 


The aims and objectives of University 
education have been outlined in numerous 
volumes by var ous wi’iters. Twelve years 
ago our University Education Commission 
summed up these objectives as:— 

“(1) Transmission of the intellectual 
and ethical heritage of humanity to the 
young: 

(2) Fnrichmf nt of this heritage and 
extension of the L )undaries of knowledge; 

(3) Development of personality.’’ 

The teacher is the instrument for the 

achievement of these aims and he lias to be 
equipped with ce.tain intellectual and 
mor^ qualities to be able to perform his 
task adequately. The first of these is that 
he must Know his subject which means he 
must continue to learn all the time to keep 
pace with fresh developments. He cannot 
do this unless he likes his subject and 
enjoys keeping abreast of the new publica¬ 
tions bringing to him the ideas of the most 
recent thinkers. If he has to stimulate the 
interest of his pupils he must himself oe 
genuinely interested; it will not do for 
him to be hypocritical and simulate an 
interest where none exists. Therefore the 
good teacher has to plan his career fai’ 
ahead of his entry into the profession; 
when as a senior student ho is choosing his 
special field of study he has to examine 
himself carefully and understand his reac¬ 
tions to his study of different books and 
subjects. Next when he becomes a teacher 
he has to plan his work, specially in the 
eariy part of his career, carefully choosing 
the themes of his lectures and the topics for 
discussion with his pupils; but to this I 
shall return later. 

This implies that the teacher must like 
his pupils, he must enjoy the company of 
the young, he must understand the defects 
of youth, ignorance and shallowness, and 
attempt to eradicate them. This can be 
best done when the teacher has his pupil 
singly and faces him individually; but un¬ 
fortunately this is becoming more and 
more difficult on account of the influx of 
increasing numbeis in the universities. 
During the first nine years of independence 
the enrolment in Indian Universities was 
more than doubled; it rose from 3,22,000 to 
7.69.000. Here we cannot eo into the rea¬ 


sons for this rapid increase, for the grow¬ 
ing keenness for University education and 
lor the admi.s.sion of large numbers with¬ 
out adequate preparation. But the fact 
remains that these large numbers have 
been admitted and during the last year 
the enrolment has been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a million. The recruitment of 
teachers has not kept puce with the enrol¬ 
ment and the teacher-pupil rat'o which 
should have been improved during these 
years has, on the contrary, deteriorated. In 
1941M9 10,244 teachers used to look after 
322,833 pupils: in 1950 i)7, 36,504 teachers 
had to do for 769,468. During the first 
three years after independence the teacher- 
pupil latio improved from 1:20 to 1:18 but 
it has now gone down to 1:21. On further 
examination, v/e find (hat the conditions 
in Arts and Science subjects are very 
much worse than this, as the total includes 
professional colleges where the number of 
pupils per teacher has to be small while 
the pupils are carefully selected. We are 
far away from Nalanda where for 8500 
students they had 1500 teachers, but we 
have a right to expect something better 
than the present state of things. 

One point which we have to note in 
this connection is that it is difficult to 
attract the larger numbers to the teaching 
profession, especially on account of new 
avenues of employment under the Govern¬ 
ment and in the fields of business and 
commerce. There are properly constituted 
selection Committees in each University 
and these Committees generally include 
exports in the subjects chosen from out¬ 
side. But their choice Is restricted because 
qualified candidates are few:—for the 
Professorships and Readerships in some 
subjects there are vei’y few qualified candi¬ 
dates available. One re'-son for this is the 
scale ot emoluments offered to University 
teachers. In 1949 the Radhakrishnan 

Commission had recommended the follow¬ 
ing grades for University teachers:— 
Professors ; Rs. 9(»0-50-13.50 

Readers : Rs. 600-30-900 

Lecturers ; Rs. 300-25-600 

Since then the cost of living has gone up 
progressively and the purchasing power of 
the rupee has ifone down. Yet with all 
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efforts of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion the emoluments to-day are lower than 
what was suggested 11 yeai-s ago: in real 
terms they are very much lower. Confei- 
ence's of educationists have suggested im¬ 
provement of these, not only in absolute 
terms but also relatively that is, in compa¬ 
rison with the salaries which are offered 
by the Government of India or the busi¬ 
ness houses in the big cities. The Cen¬ 
tral Pay Commission has recommended 
for Class I Officers a Junior scale of 
400 to 1000 and a .senior scale of 9000 
to 18000. In the commercial houses of 
Calcutta and Bombay the grades arc appre¬ 
ciably higher than this. No wonder that 
the student who has done well in his Final 
Arts or Science examination lir.sl tries for 
one of those and when he fails to obtain a 
berth under the Government or in businesss 
he turas to Teaching as a last resort with¬ 
out giving up the hope of migrating from 
the profession at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

This implies there can be no careful 
planning of the would-be teacher’s career 
and work. He has been driven into the 
fold and has to adjust himself to his pro¬ 
fession and learn to perform his duties as 
best as he can. While the teacher in a 
primary or secondary school has to undergo 
a period of training before he is consider¬ 
ed to be qualilied to teach, the young Lec¬ 
turer has no such opportunities or obliga¬ 
tions. It is held that- the college teacher 
must have a quantum of knowledge which 
he acquires in the course of his education 
for a Bachelor’s and Master’s Degree; if he 
wants to mature his intellect he takes up 
Research work on a specialised branch of 
his subject and tries to extend the boun¬ 
daries of knowledge. He can then take up 
his teaching work conscious of being intel¬ 
lectually superior to his pupils and trying 
to bring them up to the standard he has 
attained. But possession of knowledge is 
not enough: it has to be communicated to 
groups of pupils of different intellectual 
levels. The art of communication through 
lectures, tutorials or repetitive lessons is 
not ingrained in the young teacher: he has 
to acquire it through trial and error at 
present: he might be able to avoid a good 
amount of trouble by going through a 
course of professional training. In lectur¬ 
ing, for example, the beginner tries to 
cover his nenmusness through fluency: he * 
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tries to emulate the platform orator by rat¬ 
tling off what he has to say at a reckless 
speed. If he is held up by his pupils who 
want to retain the points of the lecture in 
the form of notes he may degenerate into 
the note-dictaloi- and the preparation of 
an.swcrs to possible questions for the pub* 
lie examinations. The art of the good lec¬ 
turer is in careful preparation of his mate¬ 
rials and of his delivery which includes 
variation of speed in different parts, 
modulation of voice, pause and use of the 
black-board and numerous other devices 
which the teacher now acijuircs after years 
of effort' and in which he might have been 
trained through a course in a professional 
institution. 

Whdt is true of the art of lecturing is 
equally true of the art of the tutorial. The 
method of tutoring may vary with subjects 
and individuals but the principle' is almost! 
always the same. The pupil prepares same 
work by himself and takes it for correction 
and criticism to his tutor who goes over it 
thoroughly, criticising the outline and the 
execution down to the smallest details. 
The pupil becomes mature through having 
to do work on his own and having to 
defend what he has written in replying to 
the tutor’s criticisms: he learns to create 
as well as to criticise. The debt which the 
pupil owes to his tutor is great but it is not; 
always remembered: I foi- one, have never 
paid the same tributes to my Cambridge 
tutor as to some of the brilliant lecturers 
who attracted crowds of students: yet, aftdr 
many decades, T can assess the intellectual 
gain from the former who had mastered 
his art through work with generations of 
students. ^ 

But to return to the point of prepar^ 
lion and training. The teacher must have 
a singleness of purpose, that of influencing 
the mind of the comparatively immature: 
he must have a pride of achievement if he 
is able to eve he response and survey pro¬ 
gress. The tvo faculties which help the 
teacher to success are memory and will¬ 
power: both of these can be carefully culti¬ 
vated, the latter to a greater extent than 
the former. But the essense of the matter 
is that the teacher must be proud of his 
vocation; he must be conscious of the 
greatness of his task. We are fond of look¬ 
ing back to the past. If we do so, we find 
that in the Upanishadic days the pupil 
looked up to the preceptor as his father: 
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the teacher, on the other hand, was to have 
“the highest moral and spiritual qualifica¬ 
tions.” The Mundaka enjoins that he is to 
be well versed in sacred lore and he must 
teach his pupil the exact truth as he knows 
it. The Talttlriya Aranyaka emphasises 
this that the teacher must concentrate all 
his energies on his work and the Shatpatha 
Brhmana requires him to reveal all his 
knowledge to his pupil. He vms the leader 
of society as he was responsible for the pre¬ 
servation of culture through the propaga¬ 
tion of knowledge. 

Can we affirm this of the teacher of 
today? Can we say that he impresses his 
pupils today as he used to do even half a 
century ago? Without indulging in senti¬ 
mental regrets for a dead past, without in¬ 
vesting it with a halo of false glory we 
have to say that the teacher today is not 
the object of Jove and reverence that he 
was in former days. Several reasons have 
been assigned for this. One is that in an 
age of democracy, in an ora of the com¬ 
mon man, the spirit of hero-worship has 
faded away. God loves the common man: 
otherwise he would not have created so 
many of them. The teacher on a pedestal 
adopts a pose of superiority and the great¬ 
est pleasure is derived from the debunking 
of the spurious specimens and there are 
far too m^ny of them. If there are any gods 
in this set-up, they are of the marketplace 
and the genuine teacher does not attempt 
to emulate them: he prefers to retire with¬ 
in his shell which means that he docs his 
work without any zest. If he is not loved 

« nd admired by his pupils he does not at- 
jmpt to come too near to them and the 
genuine interest in youth which we have 
found to be an essential concomitant of 
excellent teaching gradually disappears. 

In our big cities where most of our uni¬ 
versities and colleges are situated we come 
across another unpleasant phenomenon. In 
the economic sphere with the process of 
creeping inflation threatening to become a 
galloping one. pecuniary emoluments have 
acquired greater importance than they used 
to have at least with the intellectual 
minority. Man docs not live by bread 
alone: need not counter this by saying 

that he needs butter as well: but we have 
to acknowledge that he cannot live with¬ 
out bread. In the populous University cen¬ 
tres the teacher is in danger of going with- 
put this as also without a shelter above his 


head or the wherewithal to satisfy the 
mental, emotional and material needs of 
the members of his family. To satisfy 
the^ needs he has to take recourse to 
means of increasing his income which do 
not enhance his prestige. As it is, the new 
leaders of society look at the teacher with 
some amount of contempt because of his 
lack of material success: they now seek 
justification for this with a I’eference to the 
teacher’s struggle for a livelihood. 

If the teacher has to be rehabilitated 
so that he may perform his duties satisfac¬ 
torily the lost respect for the teacher has 
to be restored through the united efforts 
of the Government and these new leaders. 
It will not do to say that the teacher must 
first deserve it: here we cannot say which 
process must come first. What we can em¬ 
phatically assert is that if the University is 
to function properly it has to depend on 
the teacher vividly aware of his mission. 
In the words of the Radhakrishnan Com¬ 
mission, “The factors which are responsible 
for the demoralization and denigration of 
the teacher must be removed and a healthy 
atmosphere restored. For the teacher is 
the cornerstone of the arch of education, he 
is no less if not more than books and cur¬ 
ricula, buildings and equipment, adminis¬ 
tration and the rest.” (Courtesy: ‘A.I.R.’) 


AN IDEAL TEACHER 

“A teacher can never tioily teach un¬ 
less he is still learning himself. A lamp 
can never light another lamp unless it 
continues to burn its own flame. The 
teacher who has come to the end of hiS 
subjects, who has no living traffic with his 
knowledge, but merely repeats his lessons 
to his students can only lead their minds. 
He cannot quicken them. Truth not only 
must inform but also must inspire. If the 
inspiration dies out and the information 
only accumulates, then truth loses its infi¬ 
nity. The greater part of our learning in 
the schools has been a waste because, for 
most of our teachers, their subjects are 
like dead specimens of once living things 
with which they have learned acquaint¬ 
ance. but no communication of life and 
love.” 

—Rabindra Nath Tagore. 



Powers of the Union Governnient 

By SHRI P. N. SAPKU 


This country has a federal or, to be 
more accurate, a quasi-federal Constitu¬ 
tion. It envisages a Union Government as 
also State Governments. It provides for u 
Union Parliament as also State Legisla¬ 
tures. Some of the State Legislatures haVe 
two Houses; others have only one. The 
Constitution thus is similar in principle to 
that which obtains in federal countries like 
Canada and Australia except in the sense 
that its provisions disclose that it has a 
greater unitary bias than even the Cana¬ 
dian constitution. 

No Guarantee 

In a federal constitution as there are 
two Governments in the country responsi¬ 
ble to the Union and State Legislatures res¬ 
pectively there can be no guarantee or cer¬ 
tainty that the party which holds power 
at the Union Centre will also be returned 
to power in all or even some of the States. 
Though we have national parties, and it is 
an advantage to have them, the average 
voter might well prefer one party for the 
Union Centre and another for his State. 
States have to concern themselves with 
day-to-day administration and those ques¬ 
tions that touch the common man. The 
execution of plans formulated by the Union 
Centre is, largely speaking, their task. 

In a situation like this it is quite ap¬ 
parent that there can be legitimate differ¬ 
ence of opinion among voters as to whether 
the party in power at the Union Centre 
should also be the party which holds the 
authority in the States. In Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia a^ the United States and even in 
Switzerland it very often happens that the 
party in power at the Union Centre does 
not find itself in a majority in a State 
Legislature. Government has to be carried 
on and therefore there is an understand¬ 
ing that .State politics must be kept dis¬ 
tinct from that of the federal Centre. 

Difficulties have sometimes been expe¬ 
rienced even in these countries in working 
a federal constitution. For example, in 
Australia there was a conflict between the 
Commonwealth Centre and the State Gov¬ 
ernment of New South Wales under Mr. 
Lang in 1934. Such conflicts are unavoid¬ 
able. They are inherent in a federal sys¬ 
tem and add both vitality and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, weakness to a federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 


It may sometimes happen that the 
Government of a State cannot be carried 
on in accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution. Anticipating difficulties 
such as this, our constitution-makers have 
given the power of even suspending tem¬ 
porarily the Constitution to the Union 
Centre. No such power is enjoyed by the 
Central Governments of Australia, Canada 
and the United States. This provision vests 
the Union Government with vast powera 
of what may be called temporary over¬ 
lordship over the State Governments. Jn 
a country such as ours, where regional, 
linguistic and communal feelings still play 
a large part in determining administrative 
policies, a provision of this character must 
be regarded as a welcome feature of the 
Constitution. 

Responsible Government means Gov¬ 
ernment of the majority party in the Legis¬ 
lature. This, of course, does not give the 
Government the right to ride roughshod 
over minority parties. Quite clearly, it is 
possible under a constitution such as ours 
that no political party has an absolute 
majority in the Legislature. This has hap¬ 
pened in our country in some States, not¬ 
ably in Kerala where there was a Com¬ 
munist Government In power functioning 
with the support of a few independent 
members. The Union Centre had to inter¬ 
vene becau.se, according to it, the Govern¬ 
ment of the State was not being carried on, 
even though it had a majority in the Legis¬ 
lature, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution. In Orissa no party had 
a clear majority. In these circumstances. 
President’s Rule was clamped down on the 
State. 

Caretaker Government 

The right of the party in power, even 
{hough it ^ in a minority, to demand a 
dissolution of the Legislature cannot now 
be disputed. It is well known that Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s Labour Government 
in 1924 was a minority Government. The 
Labour Party was not even the largest 
par+y in the House of Commons but as the 
Liberals were not prepared to support the 
Conservatives it had to assume the respon¬ 
sibilities of Government, Even so, after 
nine months of trial, Mr. Macdonald decid¬ 
ed to appeal to the electorate with results 
which were not too favourable for tim 
Labour Party, for the Conservatives came 
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back to power with a good working majo¬ 
rity. Reference has been made to what 
happened in Britain in 1924 to illustrate 
that the Prime Minister, even if his party 
is in a minority, has a light to ask for a 
dissolution. If we look upon President’s 
Rule as a sort of caretaker rule ultimately 
leading to a mid-term election, it can be 
argued with force that it is, imder our 
State Constitution, fur the Chief Ministers 
to decide whether they shall have a Gene¬ 
ral Election and pending that to .seek the 
Union Centre’s intervention to form a care¬ 
taker Government by suspending the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Secular Party 

But such eventualities should be avoid¬ 
ed as far as possible. It should be possible 
in situations where no party has a clear 
majority for different parties to form coali¬ 
tions based upon mutually-agreed pro¬ 
grammes. The dominance so far of the 
Congress Party in the country has prevent¬ 
ed, to a large extent, coalition Govenunents 
which arc inheiently weak but the conti¬ 
nuance of the existing state of affairs can¬ 
not be taken for granted. On the assump¬ 
tion that the Congress Party represents a 
non-Communist leftist element in our poli¬ 
tics, it should be possible for it, where it 
is not in a clear majority but is neverthe¬ 
less the strongest single group in the Legis¬ 
lature, to work out programmes in imple¬ 
menting which it can obtain the co-opera¬ 
tion of other non-Communist lcfti.st or left 
centre groups to give a State a stable ad¬ 
ministration. This experiment is being 
tried in Kerala and it is of vast significance 
for the future development of politics in 
this country. 

What both the Union Government and 
the State Governments have to remember 
is that a federal Government is a vast co¬ 
operative enterprise which cannot lunction 
without the goodwill of both the Union and 
State Governments and peoples. It is for- 
timate that we have in this country a secu¬ 
lar political party with the prestige of the 
Congress to provide a stable clement to 
our constitutional structure. The veiy posi¬ 
tion occupied by the Congress Party makes 
it necessaiy that coalitions with national- 
minded and Socialistic groups based upon 
agreed principles ar l progn mmes should 
not be ruled out where the Congress, for 
one reason or another, fails to obtain an 
absolute majority. What should be avoid¬ 


ed, however, are groupings on caste, secta¬ 
rian or communal lines. 

A feature which distinguishes our Con¬ 
stitution from those of other federal consti¬ 
tutions is the power which it gives to the 
President i.e. ihe Union Government to 
take over by proclamation the Government 
of a State where he is satisfied that a grave 
emergency threatening, whether by war or 
external aggression or internal disturbance, 
the security of the country is found to 
exist. It luriher authorises the President 
on receipt of a report from the Governor 
of the State to assume to him.self all or 
any of the powers of Government of the 
State excepting those exercisable by a 
High Court where he is satisfied that the 
Government cannot be carried on in ac¬ 
cordance with the provisions of the Cons¬ 
titution. These provisions place serious 
limitations upon the autonomy of State 
Governments; they are clearly intended to 
be used in those extreme cases where the 
political party in a State is subverting its 
democratic character and giving it a totali¬ 
tarian turn. 

No Superior 

The Founding Fathers felt that the 
Union Centre could be trusted not to go 
the anti-democratic way for there is no 
provision, enabling the Union Constitution 
to be suspended when it too is being uti¬ 
lised to build up a totalitarian pattern. In 
the very nature of things, no power supe¬ 
rior to that of the Union Government could 
be set up without grave danger to demo¬ 
cracy itself. Both extreme regionalism 
and communalism are against the spirit of 
the Constitution and clearly the Founding 
Fathers were right in assuming that the 
Union Centre would be comparatively free 
from these dangerous tendencies. 

Democracy is yet in its infancy in this 
country; it needs to be protected from dis¬ 
ruptive forces and we have to be constant¬ 
ly on our guard against tendencies- which 
make for lotalitarianism of the right or 
the left. The emergency powers vested in 
the Union Government in no way consti¬ 
tute a denial of democracy; rather they 
correctly envisage the conditions imder 
which alone it can thrive. There are far 
too many fissiparous tendencies; without 
strong Central direction and control they 
can constitute a real danger to the integrity 
of this country. (Courtesy: ‘Times of India’) 



A PLEA EOR USE OF ENGLISH 

By REGINALD MASSEY 


English or no English—that is the 
question. If no, how best to get I’id of it? 
If yes, how much? 

Admittedly, the problem is complex, 
and much has been already, said on it. 
Arguments have been bandied about, com¬ 
monplaces exchanged, dust raised; and I 
daresay, the contusion thereliy increased. 
For the fact of the matter is that when one 
speaks of language, it is rather diilicult to 
be objective. The iiitelleclual from Cal¬ 
cutta believes that his tongue—the tongue 
of Tagore—is incomparable. The man from 
Banares can produce some cogent advocacy 
for Hindi, but the man from Madras still 
swears by his beloved Tamil. There are a 
lot of other folks also, from places as far 
apart as, say, Lucknow, Ernakulum, 
Amritsar and Ahmedabad, who have differ¬ 
ent points of view. To each his own. And 
I think that they are all correct? But the 
trouble is that they’re correct only from 
their own particular angle. And angle 
views, by the nature of things, are necessa¬ 
rily limited. 

Each language has its own particular 
and unique merits, as also its own parti¬ 
cular and unique demerits. P’or example, 
the peculiar lythm of Urdu for the recita¬ 
tion of poetry is absent in other languages. 
But the harmony in Bengali is almost 
musical, thus making the folk songs of 
Bengal the best in India. So, though a 
group of Santiniketan singers would carry 
you away on a boat-song—no Bengali poet 
could electrify you with his verses as a 
Firaq can. And then again, which langu¬ 
age in India can express better the very 
humour of the soil than Punjabi? I there¬ 
fore repeat, to each his own. But each 
holds its own only within a small sphere 
of usability and utility. 

The Only Answer 

I hence make the following sweeping 
statement; If we are to have a united 
India, a decent standard of education and 
science, and a respected place among the 
nations of the world, English and only 
English is the answer. A universal and 
wide adoption of English is called for im¬ 
mediately. Certain stark facts in support 
of the above are placed before the reader 
in the succeeding paragraphs. 

India is today threatened by multifari¬ 
ous forms of disintegrating processes. The 


language racket is one of them. I call it a 
racket because unscrupulous politicians are 
whipping up mass emotions based on pious 
cant, falsehoods, and what is worse, half- 
trut^. Some raise the slogan supposedly 
for. the Gujerati and others raise it sup¬ 
posedly for the Tamil. And still others 
raise is supposedly for the Naga! It’s about 
time that some voice somewhere raised a 
little squeak for the poor Indian. India, as 
a compact united whole, cemented by a 
single language and a single script is what 
we direly need. I really wonder how many 
people seriously think about this obvious 
requirement. 

To my mind there could be only two 
possibilities for a tiational language: Sans¬ 
krit or English. Sanski it is the mother of 
the Indian languages. But as it has been 
dead for so long it's difficult to.,revert to 
it at this late stage. That leaves English. 
It is the only common language left to us 
today; it has had a long and illustrious 
connection with India, and it is the only 
compromise formula between North and 
South. 

Moreover, if Sanskrit is the mother of 
the Indian languages, let us not forget that 
Sanskrit is also the mother of English. For 
it has been conclusively proved that Sans¬ 
krit is the root of all the Indo-European 
languages. Therefore, I fail to see how' we 
compromise our cultural heritage in any 
way by the use of English. 

I believe that the study of Sanskrit is 
nevertheless necessary; w^e have neglected 
our classical language for loo long. That 
is why w’e face a cultural bankruptcy to¬ 
day. Latin and Greek are compulsory sub¬ 
jects in European schools, that is why there 
is some sort of cultural integration in the 
West. But how many of us Indians know 
our classical language, the oldest classical 
language in the world? 

Basis of Unity 

We require English to provide the 
basis of political and national unity and 
Sanskrit as the basis of our common cul¬ 
ture. At this the regionalists and disinte- 
grationists will show their fangs and shout, 
“What about our Assamese?” “What about 
our Telugu?” “What about our Marathi?” 
etc,; etc. Their cries wnll have the fami¬ 
liar tones of, “Islam is in danger?” To all 
this of course, the modest answer woidd te, 
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“India is bigger than Assam or Andhra or 
Maharashtra. ’ 

For India as a whole, the following 
system would be ideal;— From primary to 
middle stage: regional language as the 
medium oi instruction with English as a 
compulsory subject. 

From middle to higher secondary: 

English as the medium ol instruction with 
Sanskrit as a compulsory subject. The 
regional language is here dropped both as 
a medium of instruction and as a compul¬ 
sory subject, but may be offered as an op¬ 
tional subject. 

University: English as the medium of 
instruction: and lor arts students up to 
B,A., Sanskrit one of the compulsory sub¬ 
jects. At the university level also the re¬ 
gional language may be offered as an op¬ 
tional. Thus the regional language will 
play a relatively small jiart in the average 
graduate’s education; and that, 1 believe, is 
w'hat must be. 

Throughout India there is unanimity 
at least on one score; the lamentable fall 
in the standards of education. As one who 
has been humbly connected with education, 
I stand convinced that this fall in standards 
has only one cause. That sole cause is the 
sad neglect of .English studies during recent 
years. We know too well that knowledge 
of any subject of any advanced level, 
be it economics or physics or geogra¬ 
phy, can be impai-tcd effectively only 
through the medium of English. And what 
do we do? We wilfully undermine the 
students’ grasp of that language at the 
school stage. So that it is little wonder 
that at college-level they fail by the thou¬ 
sand every year, as they simply cannot 
understand the ideas or the instruction im¬ 
parted. Perhaps this large percentage of 
failures helps the “paper-making industry” 
by that pernicious practice of “supplemen¬ 
tary examinations”. But that is its only 
merit. 

Fit Media for Instruction 

It is wishful thinking on the part of 
those innocent pepple who piously hope 
that some of the Indian languages are fit 
media for higher studies. It is painful, but 
true, that no Indian language is sufficiently 
developed today for the purposes of ad¬ 
vanced instructions. Specialists are need¬ 
ed in every branch, be it commerce or 
science or art. And the greater the special¬ 


isation, the greater the requirements of 
linguistic precision. None of our languages 
have reached that stage, and I think that 
they never will. For while you are wast¬ 
ing your time and energy finding technical 
equivalents in Hindi, let me assure you 
that thousands of new terms and technical 
advances would have already been made 
during that self-same period. Which simp¬ 
ly means that you will always be working 
at a disadvantage. 

Some time ago, education in this coun¬ 
try had a good standard. Bombay, Cal- 
cul|a, and Madras Universities have repu¬ 
tations to be reckoned with. They turned 
out graduates of calibre who could hold 
their owm against any foreign graduate. 
They produced men like Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
Men Iroin the Indian universities went to 
0.\ford, Cambridge, Berlin and London and 
snatched the top honours. But today‘s An 
Indian degree has oecome a joke. The 
Indian graduate has about the same level 
as a .school-leaver in Britain. And I fear 
that within ten years his standard may 
fall lower. This is very likely to happen 
if our misguided nationalists and narrow 
regionalists have their way. 

Experience has proved that the mo¬ 
ment Hindi or any other regional language 
was taken as the medium of instruction the 
standards immediately fell. Observe the 
fiasco at the U.P. Universities, the classic 
case of Gujerat, and, more recently, the 
Tamil adventures at Madras University. 
Kaja Ham Mohan Roy and the leaders of 
the Indian Renaissance knew what they 
were about when they insisted on the mas¬ 
tery of English both at school and college. 
Those who control the universities must 
realise the utter tragedy of the situation. 
We can understand the politician’s attitude 
for he has his eye on the next election. 
The teacher is concerned with the genera¬ 
tions, In the year 2000, 39 years hence, it 
is the leaders of education today who shall 
be held responsible for the malaise. I make 
this statement both as a challenge and as 
a sombre warning. 

Debt to English 

We have an honoured place among the 
nations of the world; this is largely due to 
our good fortune in having men like Nehru 
and Krishna Menon who have the ability 
to use the English language forcefully and 
effectively. Look at history. One wonders 
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what a Tilak, or a Sarojini Naidu, or a 
Motilal Nehru, or even a Mahatma Gandhi 
would have achieved without the great 
command of the English medium, Tagore 
himself was indebted to English, for it 
opened him to new fields, advanced his in¬ 
ternationalism, and above all gave him yet 
another avenue for the expression of his 
genius. One feels a little asha.oed 1o meet 
a German who teaches Pali to Indians. But 
it warms your heart to meet a Punjabi girl 
who teaches English in Italy, or to read 
that a young Indian wins a literary award 
in London, or to know that another Indian 
heads the English Department at a West 
Asian university. Perhaps Gladstone was 
envious, but he did say that the best Eng¬ 
lish he ever heard was from the mouth of 
an Indian! 

We are indeed lucky that we find our¬ 
selves in contact with the ijujst important 
w'orld language. Tw'o of the three world 
Powers speak it. It has the most develop¬ 
ed literature, the most flexible usage, the 
fastest expanding vocabulary. In the entire 
history of civilization there has not been 
another language in which so much was 
ever written. Both in the (luantity of 
thought and in the quality of .style it is un¬ 
rivalled. I repeat that we are indeed lucky. 
We must preserve English, nourish it and 
.shape it to our needs. 

The world is shrinking daily. New 
Delhi and New York, Moscow and Madras 
are almo.st ne.'.t-door neighbours, and this 
obliges us to keep abreast of world develop¬ 
ments, or as the alternative, fall back into 
a mediaeval torpor. No one loves his 
country more than the German and yet al¬ 
most every German can speak English, 
Nobody loves his language more than the 
Frenchman and yet English is taught ^ in 
French schools. You would be astonisned 
at the very large numbers of Europeans 
who flock to England during the summer 
vacation to attend language courses. 

In Paris I once found myself in rather 
a mixed crowd. It was a veritable tower 
of Babel: Spaniards, English, Swedes, Ger¬ 
mans and of course French. When the 
host, a venerable Frenchman, rose to make 
a speech he started in elegant Fi'cnch. But 
he soon noticed rather blank looks on the 
faces of some of his guests. He stopped, 
gave a sly wink to a German and said: All 
right, I’ll speak in the only international 
language! “And he began again in English. 
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I believe that wa.*? the most damning con¬ 
fession he could ever make. But he did so 
sportingly, though not without a touch of 
gentle salim. 

Expansion and Absorption 

I should like to point out a significant 
analogy. English occupies the same place 
among the languages as Hinduism does 
among the religions. It has that great 
power of absorption, of tolerance, of ex- 
pans iveness. Note how’ it has soaked in 
idioms, words and even syntax from the 
obsciirist sources. Words such as, ‘Jungle’, 
‘loot', ‘thug’ and ‘nabob’ have been taken 
from this country. Sources of English 
words and expressions may be traced to 
Chinc.se, Hebrew', Russian, Greek, Egyp¬ 
tian, Rod Indian and naturally Latin and 
Sanskrit sources. Therefore, it is interna¬ 
tional in a double .sense; it is Jiot only 
spoken all over the world but haft a voca¬ 
bulary taken from all over the world. 

As a matter of fact to call it the “Eng¬ 
lish language" is an enor; to:’ it is not 
I’oally the original invention of the people 
of England. Whal w'e call the “English 
language" is the 'esull of an evolution 
which has occurred through the centuries 
through the combination of hi.slorical 
events; and as llindtiism il.self it has been 
the very bioad result of certain evolutions, 
which manifest themselves in a certain 
philosophic altitude to life. Hence you are 
a Hindu, even if you happen to be a practi¬ 
sing Communist, a true Christian, or an 
ardent Muslim, if you happen to have that 
peculiar philosophic attitude to life. That 
is why I believe that Shelley was a Hindu, 
though he never bathed in the Ganges, 
never made the pilgrimage to Badrinalh, 
and never believed in the caste system. 
And I .still maintain ihat he was a TIindu 
knowing full well that he had .sexual lapses, 
drank .wine, and ate beef. 

Having said all this, lot me make it 
clear that the type of English we should 
have in this country must obviously be of 
the Indian genius. There is Texan English, 
Swedish English, London English, Cana¬ 
dian English, Australian Engli.sh, and even 
Madrasi English. None of these, or the 
hundred other varieties, will suit us. We 
shall have to evolve a virile Indian English. 
I believe that it shall be easy. 

(Courtesy: ‘Sunday Tribune’) 



Education By Mail 

By Dr. HOMER KEMPFER 


India’s Third Five-Year Plan calls for 
starting the development of correspondence 
education. Last year a member of the 
Ministry of Education spent a month in 
Australia studying correspondence educa¬ 
tion theie. Already the same Ministry has 
initiated steps which should lead to first- 
year college enrollments in 1962. 

Other agencies are also interested. 
The Principal of Delhi Polytechnic has 
recently returned after .several weeks of 
studying correspondence instructions in the 
U.S. and Europe. 

The Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs has expressed interest. 

The Indian Adult Education Associa¬ 
tion hopes to start two courses in workers’ 
education in the near future. 

Two private .schools in Bombay, parts 
of international systems, of course, have 
been offering correspondence courses, 
chiefly in the business and industrial fields, 
for many years. 

Where economy is important without 
loss of quality, the correspondence method 
can become a valuable adjunct to all parts 
of the educational system. 

In Developing Countries 

The correspondence method is proving 
its worth in developing countries where 
the esssential ingredients exist: 

—Literate students who strongly 
desire to learn. 

—qualified teachers to prepare sound 
courses. 

—instructors to provide individual 
instructional service by mail. 

—a dependable postal system. 

Indonesia and Ethiopia are among the 
developing nations which use corr'‘spond- 
ence instruction. They and Japan are. using 
correspondence for the in-service training 
of teachers. 

During its decades of development, the 
U.S.S.R. has made good use of correspond¬ 
ence instruction in scientific, technologi¬ 
cal, and academic fields. The recent re¬ 
organization of their educational system 
places even greater emphasis on this 
method. 

Wide Uses 

The correspondence method is most 
popular in highly literate countries. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
use the home study method extensively in 
elementai'y and secondary education. In 
the U.S., more than 100,000 adults and 
many youths every year pursue their se¬ 
condary education by home study. 

In the U.K., 98 per cent of all chara- 
tered accountants have prepared for their 
examinations via correspondence. In the 
U.S. one-fourth of the accountants prepare 
through home study. The majority of engi¬ 
neering students in Scandinavia study by 
mail. 

Correspondence education has prob¬ 
ably reached its highest state of develop¬ 
ment in Scandinavia. Highly literate 
Sweden enrolls over ten times as many 
correspondence students per million people 
as does America. Norway, Denmark, 
Netherlands, and the German Federal Re¬ 
public have heavy enrollments in corres¬ 
pondence instruction. All members of the 
armed forces in^ Norway must pursue civi¬ 
lian education either in residence or by 
post. 

Every year in the U.S. more people 
enroll in correspondence courses than enter 
the first year of all colleges and universi¬ 
ties combined. 

Occupational Upgrading 

Over 6,000 private business and indus¬ 
trial organizations in the U.S. use corre.s- 
pondence instruction for upgrading their 
employees—chiefly in the skilled trades, 
commercial occupations, and professional 
areas. Most of them arrange instruction 
with private schools but a few large ones 
conduct their own in-service correspond¬ 
ence courses. In addition, a dozen trade 
and professional associations offer corres¬ 
pondence instruction to their members. 

Hundreds of thousands of men in all 
branches of the armed forces in the U.S. 
study both military and civilian subjects 
by correspondence. Completion of courses 
opens the way to promotion. Big civilian 
agencies of government likewise train their 
employees with basic and refresher home 
study courses. 

A long list of American leaders in busi¬ 
ness, industry, and public life have bene¬ 
fited from correspondence instruction. 
Manv got their, start to a successful career 
by “burning the midnight oil” of kerosene 
Umps. Millions more of limited formal 
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schooling have acquired the knowledge and 
skill necessary to climb up into middle- 
class life through systematic instruction by 
mail. Ex-President Eisenhower’s father 
was a correspondence school graduate. 

What is Taught? 

“Anything that can bo learned from a 
book or by following written instructions 
can be learned by correspondence.” 

Courses emphasizing knowledge are the 
simplest to organize and conduct. About 
150 acci’edited U.S. colleges and universi¬ 
ties offer correspondence courses in acade¬ 
mic, agricultural, business, engineering, 
home science, teacher-training and several 
other fields. 

By tradition, recognized American col¬ 
leges and universities are primarily resi¬ 
dent institutions. They do not offer degrees 
entirely by correspondence. Institutions in 
the U.S. offering college degrees wholly by 
mail are the so-called “degree mills” whose 
degrees are considered fraudulent. Partly 
because of the low reputation of the.se 
schools, the correspondence method has 
never been accepted for complete degree 
requirements. However, many U.S. col¬ 
leges and universities allow up to one- 
fourth to one-half of the degree require¬ 
ments to be filled by this method. 

In European countries the correspond¬ 
ence method has not been hampered by 
unfortunate early association. The Univer¬ 
sity of London Extramural Department 
offers degrees based entirely upon examina¬ 
tion. Preparation for these examinations 
can be entirely by correspondence or any 
other way. 

The biggest correspondence enrollment 
in America is in engineering, technical and 
business subjects in which knowledge and 
its practical application are integrated in 
the same course. Mailable kits of well- 
selected tools and practice equipment are 
supplied in such courses as air-conditioning, 
commercial art, electronics, engineering 
drawing, photography, radio repair, tailor¬ 
ing, and watch making. Disc and tape re¬ 
cordings are used in foreign languages, 
public speaking, and in some music 
courses. 

Some practice equipment, however, is 
too big to mail—steam engines, power lines, 
turbines, railroads, factories. In such cases 
instruction is offered to employees who 
have access to the necessary equipment. 


An Effective Method 

Instruction by correspondence has 
proved to be an effective method for over 
two generations. Over 30 research studies 
show that the achievement of students who 
finish correspondence courses is equal to 
and sometimes slightly better than that of 
classroom students in the same subjects. 
There are five reasons for this: 

1. Written subject matter is likely to 
be better organized and mox’e clearly pre¬ 
sented than are oral lectures. A school 
enrolling 10,000 students each year in ac¬ 
counting can afford to spend the time and 
money to prepare excellent materials. A 
lecturer is lucky if he has an hour to orga¬ 
nize his thoughts. 

2. Written materials can be pre-test¬ 
ed, revised and rewritten repeatedly for 
easy understanding. 

3. Every part of a correspondence 
course must be mastered; all assignments 
are worked out by every student. 

4. Quality control on instructional 
services can be easily maintained. Resi¬ 
dent instructors visiting good correspond¬ 
ence schools are arriazed at the high quality 
of instruction. 

5. Instruction is individual. The 
instructor ?s a tutor to each student; each 
person’s difficulties are remedied personal¬ 
ly and in writing. 

Flexibility 

The flexibility of correspondence ins¬ 
truction gives it other advantages: 

Each student can progress at his own 
pace. The able and fast are not held back 
to a fixed class schedule. The slow can 
take all the time needed. The busy can 
postpone study to a slack time. 

A person can enroll and start his 
course at any time. He need not be a slave 
to an academic calendar. Travellers can 
study enroute or while away and not miss 
classes. 

Correspondence instruction is an adult 
way of learning. Indiscipline is no pro¬ 
blem. The indisciplined will make no pro¬ 
gress until they discipline themselves to 
their owm study schedules. 

A correspondence student not only 
learns subject matter but demonstrates 
character traits that employers like—drive 
and dependable work habits. Correspond¬ 
ence instruction is an excellent way to 
screen out those who are unable or unwii- 
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ling to do serious study. They need not 
later clutter college classrooms. 

Correspondence reaches women tied 
down to their homes and youth loo young 
to go away to school. 

Most correspondence students cam 
while they learn. They are employed and 
study in Iheij- spare time—lunch hours, 
evenings, weekends, holidays. They can 
contribute to their family and national in¬ 
come while studying. 

Most study is done at home. Travel 
time is saved lor productive study. 

Home study can be combined with 
group study, instruction by radio and tele¬ 
vision, and other educational methods. Some 
schools arrange for students to come in for 
short terras of supervised laboratory and 
practical work around big or complicated 
equipment. 

Economy 

For very good reasons correspondence 
instruction usually costs from one-half to 
one-tenth as much as resident schooling. 
All the investment in classrooms, hostels, 
libraries, laboratories, and campus is sav¬ 
ed. Only offices for the staff are needed. 

Available money can be spent on pre¬ 
paration of courses and on instructional 
servia*s. If courses are properly prepared, 
one instructor can serve many more cor¬ 
respondence students than he could as a 
classroom teacher. While each cour.se 
needs to be prepared by a thoroughly com¬ 
petent professor, student assignments can 
often be properly evaluated and corrected 
b> instructors of lower qualifications. 

Correspondence study, while employ¬ 
ing individual instruction, can benefit from 
the economies of mass production. Texts, 
study guides, instructional equipr enl, and 
record systems come cheaper in large 
quantities. The greater the enrollment in 
a course, the lower the costs. One corres¬ 
pondence centre can serve an entire nation. 

A Democratizor 

More than,any other, the correspond¬ 
ence method extends educational oppor¬ 
tunity to all literate people regardless of 
age, wealth, or circumstance. Education 
often remains the privilege of the elite 
unless some means is found to extend it to 
all at whatever time in life they need it. 
Once a person starts to work, full-time 
resident instruction is seldom practicable. 


Evening colleges are feasible only in urban 
centres. 

Two prominent American educators 
have written: “High on the list of institu¬ 
tions that arc democratizing education 
stand the correspondence schools, most of 
which offer training both in general edu¬ 
cation and in vocational subjects for many 
different occupations. Their offerings cover 
a wider range of courses by mail than are 
available at residence courses in any com¬ 
munity, large or small. The repertoire of 
every correspondence school is available 
through the po.st office, to every student 
not only in the United States but in the 
world. The student does not travel to 
school. The school comes to him. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 
Indian Navy Examination, December, 1961 

i'ne Union Public Service Commission 
will hold an examination at Allahabad 
Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, Calcutta, Cut- 
lack, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jammu, Madras, 
Patiala, Shillong' and Trivandrum com¬ 
mencing on 5th December, lUOl, for solec- 
lion of Special Entry Cadets for the Indian 
Navy. 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1943, 
and not later than Isl January, 1945. These 
age limits can in no case be relaxed. 

Qualifications: Intermediate or equiva¬ 
lent. Applications from candidates who 
have appeared or intend to appear at 
Intermediate or equivalent examination ac¬ 
ceptable provisionaliy. Application forms 
and full particulars obtainable from Secre¬ 
tary, Union Public Service Commission, 
Dholpur irou.se, D.H.Q. P.O., New Delhi-11, 
by remitting Re. 1.00 by money order or on 
cash payment at the counter. A candidate 
must clearly .state on money order coupon 
"Indian Navy Examination, December, 
1961," and also give his name and full 
postal- address in block letters. Postal' 
orders or cheques or currency notes will not 
be accepted in lieu of money orders. Ap¬ 
plication forms and connected papers are 
also obtainable free from the nearest Naval 
Office. Only unmarried male candidates 
can apply for admission to this examina¬ 
tion. Completed applications must reach 
the Union Public Service Commission by 
21st August,'1961 (4th September, 1961, in 
case of candidates residing abroad or in 
Andaman and Nicobar TRlahdcl 
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By MARJORIE BOULTOIM, M.A. 


The time to begin passing an examina¬ 
tion is the first day of the course that loads 
to the examination. Steady work through¬ 
out a course is much more valuable than 
last-minute cramming. 


The steady worker can generally find 
time to read more than a lew essential 
books, to widen and deepen knowledge 
and to undej’stand the general background 
of the specialist work. But what we try 
to memorise in haste we also lorgel quick¬ 
ly. There is no technique whatever that 
will enable a really unprepared candidate 
to pass an examination, if he or she does 
not have at least a minimum of know¬ 
ledge. 

There are, however, two common causes 
of examination failure, or of needlessly low 
mark.s, which have little to do with lazi¬ 
ness or stupidity. They are examination 
nerves, and mishandling of the examina¬ 
tion questions. 

Most people \\iio have taken examina¬ 
tions have either experienced or observed 
examination neiTcs. A candidate feels 


sick, may have a headache, may weep or 
behav'C oddly in the examination room. Ho 
or she feels no contidence, cannot collect 
thoughts together sensibly, may be unable 
to start writing, and so on. 

People with mild cases of this trouble 
may overcome their fears and do fairly 
well. But 1 have seen cases where the 
candidate was much harmed by these exa¬ 
mination nerves. They can cause complete 
failure. The candidate may be unable to 
take the examination or may even collapse 
completely, and student suicides have oc¬ 
casionally resulted from the unbearable 
despair. 

This .frightening and rather absurd 


misery is unnecessaiy. 

Examination nerves may be the candi¬ 
date's excuse so that, if he fails he 
not admit that he did not work. More 
dften they are the result of real stress and 
are something like the stage fright of the 
actor. If the distress is very severe, the 
candidate should consult « doctor or a 
qualified psychologist. Nowadays theie die 
a number of useful drup thp can 
tension, and professional advice may help. 


Sometimes, too, examination nerves ^ 
one of several symptoms of general poor 


health, and some medical treatment may 
help. 

Usually the candidate can help himself. 
An examination ought to come naturally, 
as a reasonable test after a period of study. 
The candidate who has worked through 
the course conscientiously has usually 
nothing to fear. To tell oneself this is a 
great help. 

Then students should always avoid— 
scarc-mongering conversations, which help 
to increase any nervous tension that may 
have begun. Such negative suggestions as 
“I know 1 can’t do it!” ‘‘Here’s one who 
won’t get through! ’ “I might as well not 
lake this, I know I shall fail!” arc psycho¬ 
logical poison. 

Candidates should try to tafx cheer¬ 
fully and with positive suggestions for 
themselves and one another: “We’ll man¬ 
age to get through.” “Well, this is it. Let’s 
make a good show!” “I’ve done my best; 
now for one last spurt.” 

There is no sense in giving ourselves 
discouraging suggestions at this stage. 
Even the candidate who has not worked 
hard, and who really has cause to fear 
failure, will have a better chance of scrap¬ 
ing Ihiough -if he goes into the examina¬ 
tion room ready to do his Lest. 

Where there is more than one paper, 
inquests .should be avoided. “What did 
you put for question 4?” “Oh, 1 didn’t think 
that was what they wanted!” “Oh, dear, if 
that’s right I’ve made a hopeless mess of 
things!” We all know the temptation. 

To go over a marked examination 
paper later, and learn by one’s mistakes, is 
educational and useful. But when we are 
trying actually to do a series of papers, 
these inquests merely discourage us and 
increase the nervous tension. When a paper 
is done It is done, and it is better forgot¬ 
ten until the results appear. 

The sufferer from examination nerves 
should try to relax the muscles, especially 
those round the face and across the abdo¬ 
men. A very nervous candidate can relieve 
the tension somewhat by deliberately lying 
down and relaxing all muscles for a few 
minutes shortly before the examination if 
a suitable place is available. 

Deep and slow breathing is a great 
help. Very often quite a bad attack of 
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nerves may be quietened by taking a few 
deep breaths. 

A piece of chocolate, a not too rich 
sweet, such as barley sugar or plain cara¬ 
mels, or a glucose tablet, often gives a 
little extra energy and so makes the can¬ 
didate feel better. 

Many candidates find it helpful to 
have something of this kind to eat in the 
middle of the examination. 1 recommend 
this to students, though it should be added 
that peppermint odours, crunching or noisy 
sucking are not fair to the other candidates. 
Sometimes a candidate who is feeling a 
little hysterical is helped by drinking a 
small glass of cold water. 

Kiss for Luck 

A friend who secs a candidate in a 
bad attack of examination nerves will not 
help by fu.ssing, joining in complaints, or 
spreading alarming rumours about the 
examination. Some of the ways in which 
a sensible friend can help are: an encour¬ 
aging smile and words; a friendly pat on 
the shoulder; a good joke; offering a sweet. 
The appropriate person can sometimes help 
a great deal with a good-luck kiss. 

A friend at a distance can often give 
a surprisingly useful encouragement with 
a kind note. I once saw how a candidate, 
who had twice failed an examination by 
going to pieces with nerves, was saved at 
the third attempt by a friend’s encourag¬ 
ing and humorous good-luck notes that 
arrived twice daily. 

The parents of examination candidates 
should never, just before the examination, 
frighten the candidate with threats, or 
damage self-confidence by sneers or scold¬ 
ings. To talk about parental sacrifices is 
one of the quickest ways to arouse guilt 
feelings so severe that they can produce 
desperate anxiety and ruin the candidate’s 
chances. 

A candidate whose examination nerves 
seem very persistent and excessive can 
sometimes help himself by asking the 
strange question. “Why is it that I want 
to fail?” For if we fail in something when 
our talents and the circumstances are such 
that we might reasonably expect to suc¬ 
ceed, we may be subconsciously wanting to 
fail. 

What are the commoner reasons for 
this? Perhaps we feel guilty, such as our 
sexual feelings of conduct, our mixed feel¬ 


ings or bad behaviour towards our parents. 
Or we may feel a desire to punish some¬ 
one else who will jsuffer if we fail—^most 
often, a parent. 

Again perhaps we do not really want 
to take up the career to which this exami¬ 
nation leads. Or we are hungry for affec¬ 
tion, and secretly feel that our only hope 
of gaining some sort of kindness and show 
of sympathy is by failing and being pitied. 

A honest survey of such possibilities 
can be illuminating. If we can see where 
there is something unrealistic in our atti¬ 
tudes, wo can sometimes teach ourselves to 
think more sensibly. 

It is much easier to learn how to deal 
with examination questions than to master 
our nerves. Yet every year thousands of 
people lose marks they were capable of 
gaining, and probably some scores of people 
fail examinations completely, because they 
did not approach the question paper in the 
best way. 

Heading the question-paper attentively 
is a very impgrtant part of doing an exa¬ 
mination. In a three-hour examination it 
is not unreasonable to give as much as five 
minutes simply to studying the question 
paper and grasping quite clearly what one 
has to do. 

Read the Rubric 

Every year many candidates even fail 
to read the rubric. If the paper says 
‘ Answer four questions,” each question 
carries 25 per cent of the total marks. Thus 
the candidate who answers only three 
questions has to be marked out of 75 per 
cent only, so that pass-standard work may 
give a failure mark. Also the candidate 
who answers five questions gets no marks 
for the last question, wastes precious time 
and probably vexes the examiner. 

If the paper says “Answer the first 
question and three others” or “Answer one 
question from section A, one question from 
section B and one other question” the 
candidate must do tins. Disobedience to 
such instructions automatically means a 
heavy loss of marks. Examiners always 
have reasons for their rubrics. 

The wise candidate also takes care to 
answer the question. Many examinees 
notice what the question is about, think 
“Ah, I know about that”, and write down 
all they know on the subject. All they 
know may. be much more than has hma 
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asked for, in which case they are wasting 
time. 

A young man told to answer questions 
on a piece of French prose, (irsl made an 
excellent translation of it—which was 
worth no marks at all, since it had not 
been required. 

Every examination candidate should 
first read the question carefully and be 
sure to give evei 7 thing that this form of 
question requires, and to add nothing more. 

“Explain” means explain: shov/ w'hat 
the statement means, perhaps with exam¬ 
ples or diagrams or graphs. “Discuss” calls 
for a discussion on paper. That is, at least 
two points of view must be given with the 
arguments in favour of each, though at the 
end the candidate may like to conclude in 
favour of one point of view. 

“Give examples” means what it says, 
“Illustrate” usually means much the same 
as “give examplc.s.” though in seme sub¬ 
jects it might mean “draw pictures.” “Sup¬ 
port or refute this” means take one side or 
the other of a controversial statement and 
give all the arguments and evidence of 
which you can think. 

“Trace” implies that the candidate 
must follow some sort of sequence—tell the 
story of something in the right order, give 
stages in an argument. “Justify” demandr; 
full evidence for tho point of view quoted 
in the question. 

A particularly common mistake is to 
take too little notice of the word “Com- 
pare.” Now, if two things arc to be “com¬ 
pared” it will never do just to describe 
them; there must be a true comparison. 
Like this: 

“Wordsworth lived to a ripe age; 
Shelley died young. Wordsworth is asso¬ 
ciated with the Lake District, though ho 
also travelled on the Continent; Shelley 
spent much of his adult life in Italy. Both 
poets wrote of Nature with deep apprecia¬ 
tion, but Wordsworth was the more se’-ene, 
Shelley the more rapturous.” 

A little discourse on Wordsworth, fol¬ 
lowed by an unrelated little discourse on 
Shelley, however correct and intelligent 
each may he, is not an answer to the ques¬ 
tion; “Compare Wordsworth and Shelley 
as men, thinkers and poets.” 

I have, I suppose, now marked more 
than three thousand full-scale examination 
papers, with innumerable written exer¬ 


m 

cises, tests and theses. It is constantly my 
experience that nearly all examination 
candidates (who arc not hopelessly slow 
or very ignorant) could with great advant¬ 
age think more and write rather less. 

There is no special merit in .jvriting 
twenty pages in an examination. If every¬ 
thing worth saying could have been well 
said in fifteen pages, live pages probably 
consist of lirne-wasting padding tnat will 
only annoy a tired examiner. 

Best Answers 

Tho best candidates write answers 
that have the material arranged in a sys¬ 
tematic way and that are well packed with 
facts (where facts are being tojted, for 
some questions test also judgment or 
style). Five minutes out of forty may well 
be spent in planning an answer so that the 
written answer is not like a jellyfish, but 
has some perceptible bones. 

The candidate who does not waste time 
with meaningless padding may find lime to 
write more tidily. Good handwriting often 
gains a few marks; at the very least, it will 
pul the examiner in a good humour. In 
all subjects it is wise to give some atten¬ 
tion to handwriting, layout, paragraphing, 
grammar, punctuation and spelling. A 
badly constructed sentence may obscure 
our meaning when we do actually know 
tho facts required. 

The student who wrote “If fresh milk 
does not seem to suit the baby, try boiling 
it” knew something about infant feeding, 
but a literal interpretation of her answer 
would not suit the baby at all. 

Three final hints on examination be¬ 
haviour may be helpful to some candidates; 

1. Never sit up late cramming the 
night before an examination, or even the 
night before that night. It is almost im¬ 
possible to do any useful learning when we 
are exhausted, and a good night’s sleep 
makes us able at least to do our best in 
the examination, 

My own view is that the evening 
before the examination is better spent with 
friends or in some pleasant smdl outing 
than over books. The work should have 
been done earlier and now relaxation is 
lequired. 

2. Try to eat a good meal before the 
examination. Few people do their best on 
empty stomachs. However, if the examina- 

( Continued on page 712 ) 



The Scientific Approach To Quick Reading 

By DAVID GUNSTON 


It has been said, with no little truth, 
that modern executive eflicicncy depends 
incrcasingly upon a high degree of skill in 
two very ordinary things: reading and 
remembering. 

Now memory-training has long been 
familiar, but only comparatively recently 
has any serious thought been given to in¬ 
creasing individual skill and speed in nor¬ 
mal, day-to-day reading. Quick reading, 
as such, is a new ideal. 

The need for some such development 
of course grows daily more apparent. The 
world of today is speedily burying itself 
under a vast mass of the printed word, not 
only for the purpose of enlightenment, 
education, entertainment and the spread¬ 
ing of news, but in every branch of mod¬ 
ern life, for the organization and running 
of human affairs from Acts of Parliament 
and Government regulations to price-lists 
and income-tax returns. Whatever may be 
the impact of television, we all of us have 
to read more and more, not leisurely as 
with great literature, but hurriedly, 
against time. The uvcrig.* business execu¬ 
tive finds his eye-woil. istantly lagging 
behind the pile of printed matter waiting 
on his desk and bookshelves to be devour¬ 
ed. Even the most avid ordinary leisure 
reader with unlimited time would consider 
an average-length novel a day pretty good 

going. 

Yet that is just what many executives 
are expected to tackle as the minimum each 
day: 50—60,000 words, the contents of a 
slimmish novel or a serious Sunday news¬ 
paper read from cover to cover. That 
makes a weekly intake of the printed or 
typed page of at least 250,000 words, based 
on the modest estimate of 150 "business let¬ 
ters (incoming, outgoing and lile copies for 
reference), 60 memoranda, 20 business re¬ 
ports, five daily papers, two Sunday papers, 
tour trade journals and two periodicals, hi 
practice, however, most top executives 
simply have to assimilate much more. The 
estimate omits books and industrial reports, 
local newspapers, political and economic 
commentaries and the like, as well as con¬ 
fining the reader to only one national daily 
newspaper. To keep abreast of trade, 
technical and scientific discoveries, to say 
nothing of the swiftly-changing world scene, 
most businessmen need tp be capable of 


speedily reading and absorbing more like 
100,000 words a day. 

It is perhaps an unpalatable fact that, 
to keep up with the tide of modem events 
in every sphere, one must absorb a goodly 
proportion of the daily output of printed 
words. Yet we normally speak only about 
200 words in a minute, and read between 
300 and 500 a minute. 

As a rough guide to your own reading 
speed, if you can read through and under¬ 
stand the whole of this article (2,500 words) 
in .3—minutes, your reading speed is 
above the dividing-line of 700 words per 
minute, or very good. If you take 4—5 
minutes, your reading speed of 500—600 
words per minute is still well above aver¬ 
age, while if you need 6—7 minutes or 
longer your reading efficiency is only just 
average, or below par. The trained quick- 
reader would be able to absorb this article 
in anything from 2i—3 minutes, with a 
comparable savfhg of time on everything 
else read as well. The essential criterion is 
to read to understand fully, not to skim 
through, gleaning only a rough idea of 
what the whole is about. Skimming has its 
uses, and its rate may with training be 
stepped up to fantastic speeds but it is not 
quick reading, which is merely ordinary 
reading speeded up to take the fullest ad¬ 
vantage of the human optical apparatus, 
and to cut down wasteful methods of deal¬ 
ing with the printed page. 

Now all this may sound like a remote 
ideal for those with aptitude, and sheer 
unprofitable grind for those with none. Yet 
the fact remains that an ordinary average 
reader can step up his usual speed of say 
320 words a minute to around 900, solely 
by training his eye and brain to ivork faster 
and less wastefully. Of course, aptitude 
plays some part, but even the slowest rea¬ 
der can be helped. The great thing is to 
be convinced first oC < he advantages of 
quicker reading (which should be obvious) 
and then of the immediate possibility of 
increasing i^rsonal skill in this way. With¬ 
out doubt it is true to say that everyone 
with normal eyesight, or with the requir¬ 
ed correction provided by spectacles, can 
improve his reading efficiency to some ex¬ 
tent without placing any strain upon either 
the optic nerves or the brain. 
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The human brain la nowadays consi¬ 
dered capable of much speedier digestion 
and reaction than our usually rather plod¬ 
ding reading allows, as witness our much 
greater speeds in shortburst speaking or 
even writing. As for the human eye, this 
is clearly capable of far greater perform¬ 
ance than it normally gives in reading, the 
basic technique of which has remained un¬ 
changed through many centuries of litera¬ 
cy. Watching cinema or television screens, 
fast-moving cars, racing animals or balls, 
it registers much faster than when con¬ 
fronted with the printed word, simply be¬ 
cause our reading methods have never al¬ 
tered from childhood. 

Training can raise the reading speed by 
improving the function of two essentials: 
the eye-page relationship and the eye-mind 
relationship. The former is improved by 
obviating the waste pf time caused by un¬ 
disciplined eye movements, and the latter 
by teaching the brain to take in at a glance 
not just a single word but a whole group 
of words. Reading training also encour¬ 
ages a reader to adjust his speed to the 
gravity pr importance of the words them¬ 
selves. 

The technique of stepping up indivi¬ 
dual reading speeds and applying such 
training in industry, commerce and educa¬ 
tion is an American notion that has barely 
yet caught on in Britain, where the whole 
subject is sorely neglected. Inherently con¬ 
vinced, as always, of the need for improve¬ 
ment in the already good, for greater elllci- 
ency in the efficient, to say nothing of their 
natural enthusiasm for a new idea, the 
Americans have studied reading training 
closely and scientifically, devising not only 
basic methods of training in faster reading, 
but also ingenious electrical apparatus for 
carrying it put. Several of their universi¬ 
ties have helped in these investigations, 
which would seem to dispose of any suspi¬ 
cion of charlatanism, and there is a rapid- 
ly-approaching feeling that basic tuition in 
reading quijcker than the present accepted 
norm must become part of the everyday 
curriculum in schools and colleges through¬ 
out the country. That a generation hence, 
in fact, their people will automatically 
read quicker and more efficiently than they 
do now. Hustle will then have invaded the 
printed word! 

Their view of the matter, however, is 
that newer, more effective reading tech 
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niques are necessary in a civilization so de¬ 
pendent upon mountains of printed words. 
After all, they claim, we still read in exact¬ 
ly the same way as the educated did be¬ 
fore the spread of mass literacy—and as a 
moment’s observation almost anywhere 
will prove—^with many of us still using the 
primitive if half sub-conscious technique of 
quietly saying each word over to ourselves 
as we read. It is difficult to find a flaw in 
that argument. Primarily, of course, the 
gain would be to those in industry, com¬ 
merce, teaching, journalism and other fields 
where heavy reading is already essential, 
and always there must be complete compre¬ 
hension. That there are also danger is 
evidenced by the innocent remark of the 
young schoolmaster who gleefully explain¬ 
ed, when told of the idea as applied to chil¬ 
dren, “Look, sir, I can teach the lads to 
read one-syllable Westerns twice as quick¬ 
ly.” 

The key to quick reading is in training 
oneself to absorb whole phrases, instead of 
just single words, at a time. The ordinary 
reader’s eye moves jerkily from each word 
to the next, pausing and continuing, some¬ 
times going back for a second look. This, 
the experts claim, is little better than the 
lowest reading stage of all, of articulating 
each word to oneself as one reads. In fact, 
training starts with the basic assumption 
that the learner reads word by word, as if 
he were actually reading aloud. It has been 
computed that the time spent with the 
eyes focusing on separate words accounts 
for up to 90 per cent of the time taken to 
read any passage, and it is this section of 
the reading process that offers the greatest 
scope for increasing speed. Training is 
therefore concentrated on reducing the 
number of times the eyes stop on each line 
and, consequently, on achieving a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the spar of print taken 
in at each stop. 

Various methods are used to effect this 
until the student reaches his limit. At this 
point a learner s confidence in his new abi¬ 
lity must be consolidated, otherwise he will 
all loo easily revert to his former inefficien¬ 
cy. Confidence building i.j greatly assisted 
by including in a training course a series 
of timed exercises. These may consist of 
passages of about 1,000 words which are 
read at maximum speed consistent with 
their degree of difficulty of subject. The 
time taken to read each exercise is record¬ 
ed and a set of questions on it is then posed. 
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Thus a recoid of progress in both speed 
and comprehension is obtained. 

An aid to comprehension which de¬ 
serves close attention is an understanding 
of paragraph structure. The quick reading 
courses so far devised are in the main 
designed to help the businessman deal with 
semi-technical and business literature, 
which can be described as ‘practical prose.’ 
The primaiy purpose of such practical prose 
is to convey information and the best way 
to do that is to use separate paragraphs or 
sections to express separate items of 
thought or information. Each paragraph 
then contains a “main idea” and supporting 
details. Although this is the ideal arrange¬ 
ment, of course it is not always achieved. 
But it occurs often enough in practical 
prose to make it worth while devoting time 
and practice to fostering the ability of ex¬ 
tracting from a paragraph its “main idea” 
in the minimum of time. If each separate 
paragraph is read in this light, comprehen¬ 
sion of a whole passage becomes much 
simplified. 

It is not difficult to train the eye to 
read by phrases or even whole lines of 
words together, swiftly exiracling the point 
of each paragraph and passing smoothly on 
to the next, a rapid mental .and optical 
process geared to modern needs. In time 
there comes an instantaneous recognition 
of words, phrases and even figui’os which 
greatly helps the overall speed of reading. 

The American quick readers have, as 
might be expected, tended to invest their 
innovation with a certain aura of the revo¬ 
lutionary and the frightening that is hardly 
justified. They have brought to it a spe¬ 
cial' jargon that may perhaps intimidate 
some: certainlv one or two of the phrase;; 
used have a slightly sinister, 1904-ish sound 
to them: phrases vf)u under.s‘and are 
“thought-units”, checking on speeds is 
“p.acing”, and there is much talk of “com¬ 
prehension percentages”, “overall average 
improvement” and of the need for “motiva¬ 
tion” if one is to succeed. Rut these things 
need not ohscure the central fact, as shown 
hv many individual records, that the basic 
technique can achieve the desired results 
with a good degree of permanency, som^'- 
times far in excess of an individual's ex¬ 
pectation. 

There mav be a wido diversity in the 
manner in which reading iruoroven'oni 
courses are presented. Some have been 


conducted by correspondence, some use 
“mass instruction” techniques, othere deal 
individually w'ith each student. 

Two main training methods have how¬ 
ever been found most effective. One, de¬ 
vised by Harvard University, uses the split- 
second projection on to a cine-ma-size screen 
of gradually longer phrases to teach large 
groups of people at the same time. More 
lastingly ellective is the other method, bas¬ 
ed on apparatus devised by the Reading 
Laboratory, Inc., of New York, which em¬ 
ploys small table-top machines for indivi¬ 
dual tuition. The method is generally more 
successful, because people's reactions and 
aptitudes vary, but it needs more time and 
training staff. 

The first machine used is called the 
tachisto.scope, or flashmetcr. Words, phrases 
and numbers of gradually increasing com- 
pUxity arc momentarily illuminated on a 
card inside the bo.x-like device, the expo- 
.sures v.'uying from 1/lUth to 1/lOOth of a 
second. The trainee learns in time to iden¬ 
tify them in a single Hash of comprehen¬ 
sion, and it is surprising how facile this 
become;; with practice. In fact, most peo¬ 
ple learn (juite readily to read and retain 
nine-digit numbers or complicated arrays 
of symbol.'; in the minimum of time. It is 
merely a (luestion of practice and persist¬ 
ence. The faculty thus obtained is invalu¬ 
able when it is ncces.sary to focus the eyes 
speedily along lines of print. 

The other machine really spurs one on 
to read a lillle faster, a little faster still— 
for a slow but inexorable green blind 
sweeps down the printed page as one is 
reading, forcing one to take in whole 
phra.ses instead of single words. The move¬ 
ment of the descending blind can be 
speeded up as proficiency increases. This 
is a most ingenious device for teaching a 
faster rate of reading, and as detailed ques-* 
dions on the text have to be answered 
afler\vaid.s, there is no danger of a pupil 
incre:5.sing the blind's speed faster than his 
lale of co:nDrchen.sion. 

Rrllish invc.'digalors who have studied 
these American techniques confirm their 
value, but claim that the subject-matter 
used i.s too simple for our purposes. They 
take the view that the quick reader should 
be able to assimilate even detailed techni- 
cyl material .faster than the normal reader. 
Critics of the whole idea say that it would 
(Continued on page 712) 



New Ways Of Harnessing Energy 

By Prof. RITCHIE OILDER 


What is there so new about sources of 
energy which are billions of years old? 
Solar energy? The thermonuclear reactor 
864,000 miles in diameter which we call the 
sun has been generating energy since long 
before our planet came into existence. 
Wind energy—The winds ruffled the hair 
of our primeval ancestors. Geothermal 
energy? The kettles in the earth's crust 
have been on the boil since before life 
began. 

By such tokens, the United Nations 
Conference on New Sources of Energy, to 
be held in Rome, 21-31 August, seems mis¬ 
named: but no one need have any doubt 
about its meaning: the adjective “new” ap¬ 
plies to methods recently devised for har¬ 
nessing such sources. Spelling out those 
new methods will mean new opportunities 
and new prosperity for newly developing 
countries. 

This is a “do-it-yourself” conference. 
Two previous United Nations Conferences 
on the Peaceful U.ses of Atomic Energy 
(1955 and 1958) de.scribed the spectacular 
advances in the release of energy by artifi¬ 
cial means from the nucleus of the atom 
and also held out prospects, not yet fulfill¬ 
ed, of reproducing on earth the processes 
by which the sun generates its energy. 
That would have afforded energy a million 
times greater than that from the fo.s.sil 
chemicals we call coal and oil. With fis¬ 
sion energy and splitting atoms and fusion 
energy from welding atoms, it might have 
seemed that in man-niade reactors needy 
countries might find the energy without 
which there can be no real prosperity and 
material well-being for the peoples. 
Difficult Answer 

One day they will, but even the wealthy 
and'technologically advanced countries are 
finding that the answers are not quite so 
glib. The fusion reactor (sun-on-earth) is 
still a long way off. Fission reactors for 
industrial use are .still engaging vast sums 
of money on research. Those which exist, 
as in Great Britain, are suitable only when 
they are supplying large industrial areas 
or feeding electricity into an existing grid 
system. But—and this is the nub of the 
problem for countries in process of deve¬ 
lopment-power plants of that size are pos¬ 
sible only when large-scale industrial cen¬ 
tres exist or the electricity supplies can be 


spread by an extensive transmission sys 
tern. What they need is means of enerR 
production which will grow as their Indus 
tries grow. 

In the absence of small-^cale and no 
too expensive atomic reactors (which stil 
do not exist for industrial purposes), coun 
tries which are just starting to develo] 
have to find alternative sources. If thej 
have coal or oil or cataracts, so much th< 
better, although those still need expensive 
conventional power plants or hydroelectri 
city stations. 

The countries which the United Na 
lions had in mind in bringing together th< 
world’s experts in Rome were countrie; 
still largely dependent on muscle power 
human or animal. Muscle energy is th< 
most expensive energy in thp world and 
paradoxically, it is all the poorest car 
afford. 

A typical scene in a topical county i 
that of a bullock team, or a camel, raisinj 
water from a well. To the chanting of th( 
drivers, sweltering in the sun, the animali 
ti'udge backward and forward or round an( 
round, lowering the buckets into the well 
hoisting the water and tipping it int< 
courses to water the thirsty soil from whicl 
both the men and their beasts get theii 
food. 

Those peasants are desperately poor 
yet they use calories in their most expen 
sive form, as food for themselves and thei: 
animals. The energy-equivalent which th« 
team produces costs 20 times as much pel 
unit as the energy from Britain’s Calde] 
Hall Atomic Enei-gy Station. An indus 
trial worker in a highly developed coun' 
try can with the flick of a switch com' 
mand the equivalent of the efforts of { 
hundred human slaves. When we thriftilj 
go round the hou.se switching off lights tc 
keep the electricity bill down, we migh1 
‘think of the Indian peasant burning cow- 
dung to cook his food for his musdc 
energy. Because he burns that dung in¬ 
stead of using it as manure, his soil ii 
undernourished, his crops are undernou¬ 
rished, and he is undernourished. 

Economic Effect 

If one reduces the Rome Conference tc 
the terms of that peasant, it is seeking an 
effective windmill to pump the water, an 
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economic solar stove to cook his meal by 
the sun’s rays or, as geologists think is 
likely in some places, to find a source of 
hot steam or gases in the earth’s crust to 
generate electricity cheap enough to do 
both. 

Solar devices cover a wide range of 
applications from producing heat equalling 
that of the fireball of an atomic bomb to 
producing ice by refrigeration. Since 
Archimedes set fire to the Roman fleet 
besieging Syracuse by using burning glas¬ 
ses, and the sentries of the Incas on the 
heights of the Andes used concave mirrors 
to light their signal fires and relay warn¬ 
ings, men have contrived to focus the sun’s 
rays to obtain intense heat. That is be¬ 
cause, mercifully for our survival, the 
radiations from the sun are diffused. They 
have to be collected, as in the basin of a 
concave mirror, and reconcentrated. 

A great deal of ingenuity, as will be 
revealed at the Conference, has in recent 
years gone into the methods of tapping the 
sun’s rays, using them directly as in the 
smelting of recalcitrant metals or prepara¬ 
tion of fine chemicals, or using them to 
heat water for industrial purposes or for 
making electricity. But there will also be 
accounts of how the sun, where its heat is 
fiercest as in desert places, can be used to 
keep houses cool. 

Two Problems 

Two big solar advances which will be 
discussed in Rome derive from desert re- 
%arch and from space research. The first 
is a solar pool which, instead of using vast 
expanses of mirrors, traps the heat in a 
.shallow lake, so contrived that the bottom 
waters of heavy brine got hotter and hot¬ 
ter, but the heat does not escape into the 
atmosphere because of a top layer of fresh 
on less-salt water. (The “trick” lies in the 
differing densities of the water whieh pre¬ 
vent thenj from mixing, unless stirred). 

The second is the solar battery. This 
consists of waters of silicon which, activat¬ 
ed by the sur\, spontaneously release elec¬ 
tricity. The Vanguard satellite of the 
United States has been in orbit since 17th 
March, 1958 with its transmitters pow'ered 
by such solar batteries; and, three years 
afterward, the signals were still coming 
through “loud and clear”. Such batteries 
are expensive, though not in the economics 
of space, and the work which has been done 
m them will redound to the benefit of 


poorer countries. Already, as wiU be dis¬ 
cussed at the Conference, there are possibi¬ 
lities that treated plastics will serve in 
place of the delicate (and costly) crystals 
of the present batteries. 

Wind power is largely a question of 
putting the right windmill, at the right 
price, in the right place. Since the appli¬ 
cations—pumping water or making electri¬ 
city—are self-evident, much of the interest 
at the Conference will concentrate on mea¬ 
surements and locations. There will be ac¬ 
counts of their use in Antarctica. 

Questions on Geothermal Energy To Be 

Examined 

Every one concerned with the Confer¬ 
ence attaches the greatest importance to 
the disclosures which will come in the ses¬ 
sions/on geothermal energy. Since the 
Conference was first called, it has become 
obvious from the papers received and their 
unexpected range and revelations that geo¬ 
thermal ener^ has for many newly deve¬ 
loping countries a significance at least as 
great as hydroelectricity. 

There has to bb- a “kettle” under the 
country, but it would seem that that may 
be true in far more localities than those 
where geothermal steam and gases have, 
in nature, escaped to the surface as in the 
geysers of Yellowstone Park, Iceland, New 
Zealand and Italy. Where a source can be 
tapped it has the advantage of being “on 
request”. It can be used in the amounts 
required to meet the gradual needs of in¬ 
dustry or a growing community. And, un¬ 
like wind and water power, it is constant. 

Power from the sun, power from the 
wind, power from the subterranean furna¬ 
ces, pow'er for the poor—that is what the 
Rome Conference means. 

A simple solar cooker, made cheaply of 
plastic, with which village housewives 
could cook the family meals, was being in¬ 
troduced into Mexico. 

On one side of the hill, the apparatus 
was a popular success; on the other, it was 
a failure. The fiasco had nothing to do 
with the sun. It was just that the supers¬ 
titious villagers on one side w’ould not trust 
the food cooked in the stove. 

This experience indicates that anthro¬ 
pologists ought to have a role in introduc¬ 
ing the devices to be dealt with at the 
United Nations Conference on New Sources 
of Energy in Rome August 21-31. Scientists 
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may send solar batteries out into space in 
satellites, or use mirrors to reproduce the 
heat intensities of an atom bomb, or trap 
the sun in pools to make electricity but, 
when it comes to introducing new devices 
into the homes which need them, custom 
may overrule their advantages. 

For example, one of the reasons why 
the solar stove, which was intended to help 
in the domestic fuel problem of India, has 
not been the success which was hoped is 
that it means cooking in the open and 
women do not like to have their culinary 
efforts supervised by bystanders. In addi¬ 
tion, the family meal is eaten at night, 
when there is no ssun. Another reason is 
the price. Even a modest $14 for a device 
which needs no fuel is excessive where the 
average income of a peasant is less than 
$100 a year. 

Solar Cookers 

A solar stove is very simple. It is like 
an inverted umbrella—a concave mirror 
with a pot suspended in the focus of the 
sun’s rays on what would be the umbrella 
handle. Indeed, in the United States solar 
cookers with the reflectors made of metal- 
ized plastic have been made to fold up like 
umbrellas which picnickers can convenient¬ 
ly carry. 

Such a reflector is a long way down the 
scale from the giants which will be intro¬ 
duced into the discussions in Rome. One 
projected for the Pyrenees will be 50 
meters (about 55 yards), in diameter and 
will generate 1,000 kilowatts of heat, com¬ 
pared with the already famous one there 
which generates 70 kw. These solar 
furnaces can recapture the fierceness 
of the sun’s heat to smelt intractable 
metals, puncture a hole in the toughest 
armor-plate, or help scientists study under 
controlled conditions the heat that is releas¬ 
ed in 'the fireball of a atom bomb. 

But even the giants are now being 
fabricated from plastic materials. Once 
glass mirrors were used; then burnished 
metals and now man made plastics. These 
have many advantages, including eventual 
cheapness, lightness and toughness. What 
is more, they can be spun into shape. 

For some time, it has been recognized 
that mercury when it is spinning forms a 
precise paraboloid, accurately concentrat¬ 
ing the sun’s rays. Liquid plastics can he 
made to ^have that way, too. The plastic 
is poured on a roughly paraboloidal under¬ 
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structure which is rotated at a controlled 
speed until it sets in the exact form. In 
an American 10-foot-diameter precision 
mirror, aluminized Mylar plastic is backed 
by polyurethane foamplastic to make it 
permanently rigid. 

‘Solar Pond’ 

More will be heard at Rome about the 
“solar pond” which excited eminent scien¬ 
tific visitors to Israel last year. To capture 
enough sun to provide energy on a scale 
big enough to run a power plant would 
require an expanse of several square kilo¬ 
meters of waste water could be used in¬ 
stead. 

The principle is based on a natural 
phenomenon discovered in a lake in Hun¬ 
gary where the bottom waters were found 
to be warmer than the top layers. The 
explanation was a difference’ in density. 
Adapting this, Israeli scientists have used 
heavy brine for the bottom waters of a 
“solar pond” and not-i?o-sally water on top. 

The result is an inversion of what hap¬ 
pens in a hot-water cistern in which the 
hot water rises to the top and the cold 
water stays at the bottom. When heavy 
brine is used, the salt makes the bottom 
layer demscr so that it will not mix with 
the top layer, which thus acts as a trans¬ 
parent lid. The pond is shallow and the 
bottom is black—a black surface attracts 
and retains heat. The bottom waters get 
hotter and hotter, and the heat cannot eva¬ 
porate because the non-mixing of the layers 
prevents convection. In the Dead Sea ex¬ 
periments it has been found that, whereas 
the water at the top is merely tepid, the 
salt water two or three feet down would 
easily scald the skin off one’s hand. 

In a shallow pond, the heat produced 
could be transferred to generate electricity 
Since arid countries with abundant sun¬ 
shine usually suffer from water which is 
too salty to be used for drinking or irriga¬ 
tion, a curse can be turned to an advantage 
if this method fulfils its promise. 

Solar Batteries 

The new excitement about thermoelec¬ 
tric power derives to a large extent froir 
the exploitation of “semi-conductors” 
Typical of these semi-conductors are sili¬ 
con batteries that, with no .source excep' 
the sun, have been sustaining radio signals 
from the “Vanguard” space satellite, whicl 
has been in orbit for over three years and ii 
still sending messages back to Earth. Th( 
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cells of the batteries arc wafers of silicon 
crystals which, when exposed to the sun, 
become agitated and release a cunenL 

However, preparing semi-conductoi-s 
from crystals ol silicon or materials, such 
as gallium arsenide or cadmium sulphide 
is tricky and expensive. The wafers can¬ 
not be large and coupling them together 
increases liability to subsequent failures. 
But big advances have been made—subsi¬ 
dized largely as a result of space re.search— 
and the conference is likely to hear of de¬ 
vices which will use plastics, embodying 
the necessary elements and capable of being 
made into large-scale sun-traps. It will 
discuss the technical problems which still 
have to be solved before such devices can 
be a major contribution to the economies 
of ncv/ly developing countides. 

The experts w'ill also report on latest 
developments in solar distillation of sea¬ 
water heating and cooling of homos by solar 
energy and—that paradox—using the blis¬ 
tering heat of the sun to produce refrigera¬ 
tion. 

Science is just beginning to ‘■discover” 
the sun! 


WHY BE AFRAID OF EXAMINATIONS? 

( Continued from page 705 ) 
tion is of any length, do not drink too 
many cups of tea—the result may be em¬ 
barrassing 

3. Never lake drugs, to keep awake, 
to get to sleep, or to give special pep for 
the examination, except on the advice of 
a doctor. Most of lhe.se medicines have 
side effects that can bo awkward, and their 
action may be chancy. 

For example, a tranquillizer can re¬ 
duce our capacity for self-criticism. A pep 
pill may leave us depressed if the action 
wears off too soon. Sleeping pills and 
sedatives often make us feel muzzy. 

The best way to succeed in an examina¬ 
tion is to work sensibly and steadily all 
through the course. And then our last 
concern must be to do full justice to our¬ 
selves in the examination. 

In normal circumstances, and provid¬ 
ed that the person is fit for the course, 
steady work combined with good examina¬ 
tion technique is very nearly an infallible 
formula for a pass. 

(Courtesy: ‘The Psychologist Magazine’) 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 
QUICK READING 

(Continued from page 708) 
be better to read less at the old speed, and 
blame the appalling prolixity of the mass 
of present-day printed reading. That may 
.seem a rather old-fashioned view, and in 
any ca.se it would be difficult now to at¬ 
tempt to stem the tide, and probably 
moi-e practicable to learn to swim faster. 
Nevertheless, a trained quick reader, even 
one skilled in speedy skimming, need not 
lose the art of reading good literature and 
poetry slowly and at leisure. 

Quick reading .systems have so far had 
only a brief and limited introduction in 
Britain. The London Quick Reading Cen¬ 
tre, sponsored by Sir Robert McAlpine, has 
been temporarily closed down after a 
year's trial period. It enjoyed no oflicial or 
indu.slrial federation .support, had to pay 
a royalty to the Reading Laboratory for the 
use of its methods and apparatus, which 
was not designed for use in Britain, and 
had to charge uneconomic fees. Neverthe¬ 
less, it achieved some remarkable results 
and proved the investments of British firms 
which took up the idea for their executive 
staffs (among them I.C.I. and I^eyland 
Motors) to be eminently worth while. One 
firm whose 28 executives took the 14-ses¬ 
sion course, found an overall gain in their 
reading speeds of 101.3 per cent. Indivi¬ 
dual reading speeds increased as much as 
184 per cent without any strain. 

There would doubtless have to be a 
good deal of enlightened propaganda di¬ 
rected at the right quarters before quick 
i-eading could become firmly established in 
Britain,' but results such as these, achieved 
under conditions of some difficulty, are 
.sufficiently impressive for the idea to be 
given every consideration. 

(Courtesy: ‘The Sunday Statesman’) 


Whatever the number of a man's 
friends, there will be times in his life when 
he has one too few; but if he has only one 
enemy, he is lucky indeed if he has not one 
too many. — Bulwer-Lytton 

* * «■ 

Wise men profit more from fools than 
fools from wise men for the wise shun the; 
mistakes of fools, but fools do not imitate 
the success of the wise. —-Marcos Cato 


A PLAN FOR NATIONAL iNtFORATlON 

By Dr. A. NARASINGA RAO 


The object of National integration is to 
produce among the citizens of the Indian 
Republic a feeling of unity and kinship, a 
sense of pride in belonging to a great coun'* 
try and a determination to do one’s utmost 
to remove want and suflering and to raise 
the level of life among the citizens botn 
materially and morally. 

It might at first appear that such 
a movement is unnecessary when the 
country has won freedom after a struggle 
and when independence has been already 
established. However, there are special 
factors such as the huge size of the coun¬ 
try, the wide level of the cultures of its 
inhabitants ranging from hill tribes to 
highly civilised communities, the bewilder¬ 
ing variety of languages and social cus¬ 
toms, religious differences, etc. which make 
the passage from a feudal age to a modern 
democracy, a somewhat slow process. The 
feeling that India is a single country was 
perhaps present under rulers like Asoka and 
Akbar, but it developed into a powerful 
impulse only after the establishment of the 
Indian National Congress. It was further 
intensified by the freedom struggle under 
Mahatma Gandhi. This binding force 
which was due to the presence of the Bri¬ 
tish disappeared with them and all the 
linguistic and other loyalties have revived 
after freedom was won. The first question 
to ask is: What are the forces which bind 
human beings together, and give them a 
feeling of oneness and stimulate them to 
noble efforts? The forces are partly emo¬ 
tional and partly intellectual. Secondly, 
how are human beings organised into smal¬ 
ler and bigger groups among themselves? 

The smallest natural social group is the 
family consisting of the husband, wife, 
children and close blood relations. The 
binding forces are here instinctive and 
strongly emotional. It is a heritage from 
pre-human ancestors. Sometimes a tribe is 
merely an overgrown family tracing its 
ancestiy to some remote progenitor. 

Now loyalty to other members of the 
family may be considered to be a loyalty 
which competes with loyalty to the State 
and is therefore a rival to it. There are 
two ways of dealing with such a situation, 
the jniifle method and the civilized or de- 
moontlc method. The jungle method is to 
destroy all rivals and corresponds to what 


some of the Moghul princes did, imprison¬ 
ing or killing all broincrs so that there are 
no rivals left. Tms is the method used by 
totalitarian countries, where the State com¬ 
bats the family loyalty by loosening the 
marriage tie, taking direct charge ot cWl- 
dren, indoctrinating them and encouraging 
them to spy on their parents and report 
against them fur any utterances disloyal to 
the State. The wife also is encouraged to 
report against the husoand, and the hus¬ 
band against his wife, and so on. The 
democratic method meets the situation W 
accepting family affection as natural and 
picturing the Slate as a fulfilment of the 
same idea with the State as a big family^ 
with citizens who arc as brothers and sisters 
and so on. Religion which also seeks t 
higher integration transcending tihe family, 
pays tribute to the family model by expres¬ 
sions like the “fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man". 

A number of separate families living 
in close proximity in the same village, 
sharing similar experiences, meeting often 
and dependent on each other constitute the 
next bigger unit. Here the ties are not 
only emotional but also intellectual and 
cultural such as common festivals and reli¬ 
gious practices. The jungle method would 
seek to liquidate these tics by pooh-pooh¬ 
ing religion and socio-religious practices, 
discouraging festivals and replacing them 
by national celebrations and so on. The 
democratic method would let these alone, 
not interfering with them and treating 
them as harmless manifestations in which 
the energy of the people finds self-expres¬ 
sion. 

The caste system is an inheritance from 
the past which served a useful purpose in 
its time by forging bonds transcending vil¬ 
lage frontiers and emphasising ideals of 
austerity and learning, chivalry, fair deal¬ 
ing and service. In their original forms 
they were craft guilds which helped in 
conserving traditional skill, gave a sense of 
unity and kinship and security to the 
weaker members, and a sense of pride in 
their work. Today with facilities for tra¬ 
vel and Western education, their influence 
is fast disappearing. Where they survive 
it is in relation to marriages, inter-dining 
and religious observances which affect one's 
personal life and have no political signific¬ 
ance. Even these are fast disappearing. 
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and Ihu bust way of duaiinj' with them is 
to Ignore liieui aJlogulnur, and not to use 
the jungle luetnod against ihuni as ttie 
Congress wishes lo do. 'ihey would liave long 
ago ceasuu as a political Icrce, but the Con- 
gi'fss Govenuueut ilseil’ took lue I'alse step 
of making au elataoiulu suiieduio ot back¬ 
ward coinrnunities and lorcod tiu in inio 
the legislative bodje.s and noporiant ap¬ 
pointments by iiecepiiiig iar. .owei st.iiu- 
ards than lor uu oiiier eo.iii.iunuie.^. Ivow 
it IS good to give opi).u'tuniue.i by way i.f 
educational facilities lor iho.se who are 
backward, and Wiin inese special adva.u- 
ages they musi be cnc juraged to come up 
to the level of olliers and toir.j.ele on et.ual 
terms with otlier con.iiiiuiilies for uu.eLions 
and appomlrneiits. To luwei tiie siaiulards 
for appoinanents and eleelions lor paiticu- 
lar communities i.s latdamuunt to saying 
“You are not quite lit, but we will take y«/i 
and w'ill w*llingly lower our (llielemy be¬ 
cause you belong to a particular commun¬ 
ity”. Such an atlitude demoralises the 
community and perpetuates their inferior¬ 
ity and removes ail inccnlives lor better¬ 
ment. Once having comimlled tins mis¬ 
take, the Cengress party loimd ihat q g.nc 
them the advantage of secuiing voles iVuin 
these coinuuinities becauiu ol the special 
favour shown to them at ll'.e e.\pcnse ol tin' 
other cominuiiiti''s, and so ibis leiaxalion 
of standards continued, Tt ill beiils t.he 
Congress Government v.hith .started the 
communal game and is uoiil in.iin ^ it eron 
today to throw up its hands in horroi' and 
decry Cv.mraunalisin and casleisin as anli- 
natioral forces I 

My .‘■uggeslion for dealing wdb cai.le- 
ism and comrnunali.'.m is lo igiioie liiiMii, 
and not give them a I'al.se impiiii,u,ce by 
jungle warfare method". Thcio is no need 
to amend the Indian Penal Code lo make 
disturbances of communal harmony an otf- 
ence, or to punish those who crea.e dis¬ 
affection on grounds of religion, carte or 
language. For, there are alieady provi¬ 
sions for pushing those who criatc disaffec¬ 
tion Of make disturbances. If a candidate 
urges coinmnnal considerations as U) wtiy 
he should be elected, let us educate the 
electorate to ignore such considerations 
and to consider litness as the only criterion 
for election. There is no road lo demo¬ 
cracy except through the education ot the 
electorate and the building up of a sturdy 
common sense. 

A common language is a powerful aid 


to undcrstaiiuing and therefore to sym¬ 
pathy, and ill tnu Jintish days, the Con- 
^ I l-’.ao *vas jtuon on linguistic provinces, 
ihe bliJtcs in muta are now organised 
iiio.ibj 00 a linguistic basis and probably 
some iiu-ju will xohow suit. Fearing that 
Ijiuvinuic.i my; liy ..j a powerful rival com¬ 
puting agiunst loyally to the State, the 
i-'iusciiL Govciimc.it wants lo eradicate it 
oy jiingiu vcj.i'io.' metliods. Now the 
power 01 .-puecn is man's most precious 
IJOs.s'M.'iiut) ana Lie gateway to all know- 
u'tlgv.-. A):u .'o, any homage paid lo one’s 
own la'.iguagu is .■■.umuthuig good, and the 
bituiing foicu of the mother tongue should 
be Liulised in bmlding up a strong nation, 
because it has its own value and need not 
conllicl with loy‘ 7 iiy to the Stale. To fight 
against it is bi'lh unnatural and foolish. 
One should ralhur try lo canalise it and 
build up a suif..L ol nationhood based on it. 

Let me orgaiii.se m each important vil¬ 
lage or town in every State groups of 
malaiu per.son.s who understand the need 
for naliiinal iii.cgiadon. These clubs or 
‘■jnlogiaiion ut utius’ will invite and offer 
hospitality lo uitlfnrcd persons from other 
Siaies of liiigmsiic groups to come and 
.stay ami mix with the local inhabitants, 
u.cplain to tiiom their own cultural achieve^ 
monis, their litoralure, art, and social 
habits; their ot/n approach to similar prob¬ 
lems, and genurallj' point out how, under- 
lyi.tg all .T.r-aivnt dillerenccs of dress, food 
habit-; a.id laiigudgu, there is a deep unity 
m all fuiid.'imcntal matters. The guests in- 
chuiing men and women will stay at least 
fm- a wc'ck. vis.I homes, address gather¬ 
ing.-: ;iiid genet ally promote mutual good¬ 
will and -.inderslaiiding. This implies the 
existuiK'u in each State of mature persons 
who believe inteii.sely in this integration 
work as :i national necessity and are will¬ 
ing to devote a part of their time and ener¬ 
gies for this purpose, by visiting centres in 
other Status. Ih's may sound like pi^ 
paganda, but there is really an essential 
unity in the culture of our land fostered 
by epics, pilgrimages, ideas like dharma 
which permeate all the linguistic cultures 
and this unity has only to be brought to 
the surface to be appreciated. Compared, 
with the importance of the results to be 
achieved, the expenditure is very little and 
can be met from local collections supple¬ 
mented by State and Central grants, and 
railway concessions. What is required is 
{Continued on page 718) 



The Verbal Heritage 

By P. R. KRtSHNASWAMY 


If two armies fight each other on a 
battlefield, the relics Iclt on it later are 
of interest, and have somc'times attracted 
description by the pen of the novelist. I'he 
mingling of two different peoples, the con¬ 
querors and the conquered, as it must liap- 
pen in the land of the niiuoivd, leaves 
similar results. The iini.sli intihiatiun in 
India started in the liih century. The 
Portuguese had preceded llieiu, as through¬ 
out in the East. They Iju It a consi'^h*rahle 
empire in India which was in decadence 
when the British bcg:in l.> r.'.isi* Hv'ir liend. 
The Portuguese h -d r.nilal.'d .uinie,- 
ous Indian wonls, cud viv u itic' luru for 
the English assimilation i lnrled, it v.-.r; not 
always clear whoiher it was an Indian or 
a Portugue.SP word wlreh tl'ey :'bsorh('d. 

The most fruilful iK'rio(| of Iu>.lian 
words being absorbed iii .dngh li .\;'.s n.atu- 
rally the early yeais c!’ ih cjisii ".el■:lenient 
in India. The voyage to India tool: six 
months u.sually and soieeliires longer. The 
.settlors felt 1hernselv"s (.irf per nenenlly in 
the new country, .so that hvv slionld .i l- 
just themselves to the tuvii{)nmciit in all 
ways. The air of .superiuiily which they 
a.ssumed after some tir.v did noi cone to 
them at the beginning. Tiiey were humble 
suitoi'is at the courts of rioiis h’dian Rul¬ 
ers, and when they acquired trading righlj'. 
their first anxiety was to engage interpre¬ 
ters, dttba.shns, who w.'ic dwihha.'.-is or" hi- 
linguists. The dubashes survive today 'is' 
Indian assistants in Furepoan li-.-’ding 
houses, engaged in the business of exports 
and imports. The moonshee, te.oeher of 
languages, was employed by British otTi- 
cials, and he filled a humble })lace like the 
chaplain in the 18th century English noble 
houses. 

The inrst Landing 

When the British landed first in Mad¬ 
ras, the ‘‘Katta-maiam’’ was the first 
wonder sight to meet theij' eye. The log of 
wood, as it appealed, on which the Madras 
fisherman maintained his balance skilfully 
and rowed it up and down, gave an early 
word to English. In the hands of an Eng¬ 
lish novelist the word aerjuiied the meta¬ 
phorical significance of a wily ’-ii-jigo. 
“F.B.,” the best friend of Colonel New- 
come, can conceive no more disagreeable 
word than catamaran to fling on Mrs. 
Mackeo^. 


As he landed ashoie and walked along 
the Euglisu visitor was impressed by thf 
Puddings finished in polished lime, and tita 
Tanul ■cnunnanibu ' beeaine chunam ii 
Eiigiisn. I no bouse wnicn lodged th« 
i',.iglishiiiau was a buugiihiw, originally i 
iigni slru'Miie. .!o eaiicii becau.'-e it was 01 
.1 i.en.g..!: ptiU'iu. liiiii.g.ilijw has since 
iiiciiM a sp-ieunis ouiiOing .sianditig in th€ 
iiiiddie of .1 “eoiuiiouiiJ, auuther Indiar 
\i/, j. 'i s'lgalows and coinpoimds are 
I'.iii'.iU:..' II. i'ii.,t'l.in'i now. iiisieau of walk¬ 
ing, till' l.rgliMi visitor might be carried in 
a ‘‘palankeen," an antique vehicle of tra- 
■ .'I, Oil li.en s Miouidcrs. When 

wheeled c.uriages came into vogue, bandji 
'.v;.s the i iighih word from the Telugu 
■■'oaMili. ' The “toiiga" was a .Inter innova- 
:i. 'I-, I'ing into ibe hungalow saw a 

hu.ge ‘‘.i-.in' ha” waving over lus head, tc 

lie '■) : '.c i'ir c< ol. 

Iriibs 

Of V. )i'i. 'a'ii'ig to foaJ. “ciirry” may 
he leel.oiii i! liisl. It lias a distinct Tamil 
I' woiir. MiL.gctuwiiy, derived from Tamil 
‘■.eil ig.i-t.iimir, ’ is peculiar to Tamil die¬ 
tary. ‘Conjee.'' once familiar as food for 
the rick, is untuckily .going out of fashion 
now. With "eonjei" is a.ssociated the weP- 
known of !’iii,i.sh Iiidi.an history, (1 

till' ,iep(i\r under C’live who agreed to be 
content wilii 'he ronjci m wliich the ricj 
was boiled, le.wing the nee to the Euro¬ 
pean soldier", at the siege of Arcot in 
iv.ol. The word ric' comes from Tamil 
"arisi." Chapali and Masala were North 
Indian articles of diet. The slory is told 
of a Governor-CTi'neral who was obliged to 
live on this diet for a few' days, at the end 
of which he lomarKcd that ehuprasis and 
masaljis w’crc not after all such bad diet. 
A similar joke is about a “nabob” in Lon¬ 
don who wantin.g more curry shouted for 
more currick'.s. (linger is from Tamil 
“injcc." ‘‘Gingcli” which yields oil is from a 
llindnst'mi w.ird. “Ghee” is rgain Hindi. 
.Areca, the nut chewed with betel leaves, 
is from a Tamil word, and betel is from 
Tamil or Malayalam “veltrilai." Indian 
dishes have Lately come to the force, and 
an Blnglish peer managing an Indian hotel 
is Iravelling all over India c- Heeling recines 
for Indian cookery .'md piekler. “Chutney" 
suggests the hot and snicy Preparation and 
one Indo-Anglian jioel entitled his collec¬ 
tion of verse “chutney lyrics.” “Sambar,” 
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“rasam," and “idli” promise to get well 
known in the world. 

“Ayah,” the child’s nurse, may be from 
the Portuguese word, but the word is good 
Tamil meaning “mother.” The Madrasi 
ayah attained gi-eat fame, and European 
ladies are saia to have waited long in 
North India waiting for the Madrasi ayah. 
“Coolie” again is a good Tamil word mean¬ 
ing wage, but it is also from North India. 
India supplied coolies to foreign countries 
so long that we stood the danger of being 
dubbed a cooly nation and it has been pro¬ 
videntially averted. 

The useful ci<f is from Tamil “kattil.” 
Teapoy is more interesting. So English in 
appearance it is really formed from “teen- 
pay” (three-legged) on the analogy of 
“charpay,” the four-legged bedstead. ‘Che¬ 
root’ and “lankah” are the Indian contri¬ 
bution to the smoking world. Abounding 
in land overgrown with shrubs and wild 
vegetation, India has supplied the “jungle.” 

Of animals, the bandicoot, from Telugu 
“pandi-kokku,” is inlrigiiing from the meta¬ 
phorical application of it to a deep old 
schemer. Mongoose, which figures glori¬ 
ously in Kipling’s story, is from Telugu 
“mungisa.” The driver of the elephant is 
the “mahout.” Sambur and nilgau arc of 
the deer species and maina a bird. 

English idioms have likely developed 
M Indian originals. Currying favour with 
a superior is described as “crow-catching,” 
an expression generally understood in 
South India. 

The pariah as signifying the down¬ 
trodden community will be a matter of the 
past as “harijans” arc shown preferential 
treatment. “Sudra” explained in the dic¬ 
tionary as the lowest of the four castes will 
have to be shown as the ruling caste in 
South India. The baniya, merchant and 
money-lending caste is known all over the 
world. 

Sartorial Words 

Of clothes peculiar to India, we may 
note that the “sari” has come into promi¬ 
nent recognition in the present centuiy. 
“Jibba” was familiarized, among others, by 
H, G. Wells in his novel “Joan and Peter.” 
Jodhpur breeches are known to the aristo¬ 
cratic class riding on horses. The “banian,” 
worn next to the body is again special to 
India. Cummerbund, the sash round the 
waist, has lost its vogue. Bandanna is the 


coloured and spotted handkerchief. We 
have fabrics made specially in India, mada- 
pollam, Surat, Susi and other fading names. 
The bangle is the Indian woman’s orna¬ 
ment which is immortalized in Mrs. Saro- 
jini Naidu’s poem. Anicut and bund are 
Indian contributions to the world of irriga-< 
tion. Mofussil, cutcheri, dak and other 
words pertain to official life. Ryot is pecu¬ 
liarly British Indian and it recalls the 
famous ryotwari system initialed by Sir 
Thomas Munroe. The pagoda marks the 
quest of the European in India, who came 
here to shake the “pagoda” liee. 

The religious and philosophic words 
absorbed in English belong, of course, to 
the entire world. “Avatar” is the ho|»fuI 
idea of divine incarnation, “mahatma” indi¬ 
cates the great souls who have become 
real, “nirvana” is the much discussed Bud¬ 
dhistic goal, “Upanishads" embody the 
highest philosophic interpretation of the 
universe and “Vedanta” is the end of all 
knowledge. The “sanyasi” is an edifying 
ideal of India, in which it is given to man 
to I’enounce evei'-ything to go in search of 
the highest knowledge. The “yogas” prac¬ 
tised by the “rishis” have caught the entire 
world, and the ‘yogi” is a truly great super¬ 
man. “Dharma” is an untranslatable word 
of a great ideal. “Karma” is the funda¬ 
mental basis of regulating man's conduct. 
“Swastik” is the symbol of a soothing ges¬ 
ture. “Sati” signifies the woman who up¬ 
holds the ideal devotion to her husband 
which survives death. 

Political Sphere 

From politics have emerged a proces¬ 
sion of words. ‘Swadeshi’ was the weapon 
to teach the proud conqueroi^ a lesson, 
‘satyagraha’ was the weapon to humble ty¬ 
rants. ‘Hartal’ was a minor event of popu¬ 
lar protest against an unpopular act of the 
government. “Sutra” is a special Sanskrit 
creation to convey aphorisms. In a poem 
by Robert Southey professing to be based 
on Hindu mythology wc get “glendoveer” 
which is meant to .stand for “gandharva.” 
Mimy other words in the poem are, of 
course, unrecognizably corrupted. 

The words acquired by English during 
the contact of three centuries arc really 
quite insignificant. This is due to the 
slightness of the contacts which were con¬ 
fined to business administration, excluding 
social and cultural spheres. 

[Contirmd on pago 7201 



Sudanese Nubia And African History 

By JEAN VERCOUTTER 

When the waters of the Nile rise after comphtion of the Aswan High Dam in Upper 
Egypt, a whole section of the Nile Valley—the ancimt land of Nubia-^will be flooded. 
Early tn 1960, Unesco launched a campaign to save some of the most important monuments tn 
the threatend area. Behw, Prof. Jean Vercoutter, former Director of Antiquities in the 
Sudan and currently chief of the French Ardiaeological Mission to that country, describes tlw 
work being carried out in Sudanese Nubia and shows how archaeological exploration of this 
section oj the Nile Va'ley may throw new light upon the influence of various civilizations 
in this part of Africa. 


From November 1960 to March 1961, 
five archaeological missions have been 
carrying out excavations in the Sudan. 
From north to south, on the west bank, they 
are; a Polish mission at Faras, where im¬ 
portant frescoes of the Byzantine period 
were discovered; a Pranco-Argentinian mis¬ 
sion at Aksha, where the Ramessid temple 
provided many inscriptions and line bas- 
reliefs; a Spanish party at Argin, where 
work preliminary to excavation has been 
carried out; a British mission at Buhen, 
where a remarkable fortress built in the 
Second Millenium B.C. is being uncovered. 
On the east bank, a Scandinavian party 
(comprising Danes, Finns, Norwegians and 
Swedes) has explored the area extending 
from Faras East to the outskirts of Wadi 
Haifa. Necropolises dating back to the 
civilizations known as Group C (Third to 
Second Millenium B.C.) and Group X 
(Third to Fourth Century A.D.) have been 
located and successfully excavated. Final¬ 
ly, two epigraphists sent by Belgium have 
recorded the inscriptions of the temples at 
Semna, 

This international effort is both grati¬ 
fying and inadequate. Gratifying, because 
the Sudan had reason to fear that few 
countries would agree to send out archaeo¬ 
logical missions without the inducement of 
attractive counterparts such as the United 
Arab Republic was able to offer (in some 
cases, complete temples). Inadequate, be¬ 
cause when you take into account the enor¬ 
mous area to be explored, the effort is still 
very limited. 

More than 380 square miles of practi¬ 
cally unknown and rather inaccessible ter¬ 
rain in the Sudan will be covered by the 
waters of the new Aswan High Dam. Land 
wrveys and aerial photographs have estab¬ 
lished that there are at least 100 import¬ 
ant sites to be excavated in this area, and 
probably three times that number of 
secondary sites. Of the important sites, 
only ten have been explored so far, and 
these only partially. 


Assuming that the construction of the 
dam will be carried out on schedule, only 
three years remain to finish exploration 
work and digging. In that short period, 90 
sites .should be excavated—30 sites a year— 
and 380 square miles of territory must be 
explored--about 125 sq. miles a year. Com¬ 
pare these figures with work carried out 
during the 1960-61 season when it was not 
po.ssible to complete work on > any of the 
four sites at Buhen, Argin, Aksha and' 
Faras, and only 70 square miles were ex¬ 
plored, hastily at that. 

It is clear that if the number of mis¬ 
sions is not multiplied by at least five in 
the near future, Sudanese Nubia will dis¬ 
appear for ever beneath the waters of the 
Nile without having been explored satisfac¬ 
torily. From the view point of historical' 
research, this would be a tragedy. 

This part of Nubia straddles one of the 
main passages of the groat north-south 
route which, throughout history, seems to 
have connected the Mediterranean coast of 
Africa with tropical and equatorial Africa. 
It is true that in remote prehistoric times 
the Sahara had a more humid climate, and 
did not form an obstacle to direct contacts 
between the north coast and the centre of 
the continent, as it does today. But it be¬ 
came a desert again—probably in the Meso¬ 
lithic Age (8,000-7,000 B.C.)—and there¬ 
after the Nile became the only safe route— 
where one was sure of not dying of thirst— 
between the Mediterranean and the great 
stepi^s of trooical Africa. Confirmation 
of this early travel was found at Abka, neai* 
Wadi Haifa, where prehistoric rock draw¬ 
ings were dated about 7,.500 B.C. by the 
Carbon 14 method. The exnert who studi¬ 
ed the engravings at Abka considers that 
the rock drawings they resemble most 
closely in style are those in Spain. It Is 
possible, therefore, that the Nile Valley 
served to connect Europe and Africa as 
early as the Eighth Millenium B.C. At any 
rate, there is plenty of evidence in sup¬ 
port of this from .the Fourth Millemjun 
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wards, and the civilization known as Group 
A Culture, about which still very little is 
known, appears to have extended at least 
from the junction of the Blue and 
White Niles, that is, from present-day 
Khartum-Omdurman as far as Aswan. 

From that time on, communications 
between Sudanese Africa and the Mediter¬ 
ranean were never interrupted. Each period 
of strong government in Egypt coincided 
with deeper and deeper penetration from 
the north into the south. The Old King¬ 
dom (2800-2400 B.C.) reached southwards 
as far as the Second Cataract; the Middle 
Kingdom (2000-1780 B.C.), to the Third 
Cataract; and the New Kingdom (1,180-1090 
B.C.), to the Fourth Cataract, and probably 
farther. 

Conversely, each period of weakening 
of power in Egypt coincided with a Suda¬ 
nese thrust to the north. The Group C and 
Kerma civilization pushed northwards to 
the borders of Egypt from 2100-1800 B.C., 
and again between 1780 and 1680 B.C. And 
the brilliant civilization of Napata, whose 
centre was in Dongola between the Third 
and Fourth Cataracts, conquered Egypt it¬ 
self, and only fell back under Assyrian 
pressure as far as the area situated bet¬ 
ween the Second and Sixth Cataracts, 
where it establi.shed the Meroitic Kingdom 
which lasted until the Third Century A.D. 

But the story does not end there. The 
collap.^e of the Meroitic Kingdom was fol¬ 
lowed by a new wave of practically un¬ 
known African peoples who swept into 
Egypt coming from the south. Their con¬ 
version to Christianity in the Sixth Cen¬ 
tury A.D. was another episode of the north- 
south penetration, and from the Sixth to 
Thirteenth Century, Christian Sudan re¬ 
mained open to Mediterranean mfluences, 
both Christian and Islamic. 

This interpenetration of cultures 

through the ages makes Sudanese Nubia 
intensely interesting to the historian. At 
all times, the Sudan section of the Nile 
Valley maintained links with civilizations 
we know well. At the .same lime, it wit¬ 
nessed civilizations about which wo .still 
know very little: the cultures of Groups A 
and C, of Napata, Meroe, Group X, and of 
the mediaeval Christian and Islamic 

periods. And these cultures, them.selves 
African, were always in contact with tropi¬ 
cal and, probably, equatorial Africa. 


I have tried, in this short article, to 
stress the importance of Sudanese Nubia. 
Located south of the barrier formed by the 
Second Cataract, the area has always been 
more African than Egyptian. It was on its 
territory that the first African kingdoms, 
governed by Africans, were established: 
lirst the kingdom of Kerma, and later those 
of Napata and Meroe. The history of these 
ancient African empires is still practically 
unknown. Yet it could furnish the key to 
the ancient history of the whole continent. 
It is unthinkable, therefore, that archaeolo¬ 
gical sites so rich in possibilities should be 
allowed to sink beneath the waters without 
having been investigated thoroughly. 

(UNESCO) 


A PLEA FOR NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION 

(CoTitimcd from jkige 714) 
faitjli and energy, and if the scheme is work¬ 
ed intensely for five years, we may expect 
sotnc tangible ^results at the end of the 
period. As the' idea of the different pro¬ 
vincial or linguistic groups as essential 
parts of the country as a whole permeates 
the masses, problems of linguistic minori ¬ 
ties, additional State languages, etc. will 
get solved in a spiiit of give and take. 
There is nothing wrong with our people. 
Independent India is still young and has 
yet to realise a sense of its own unity, and 
this takes time. The scheme outlined 
above will shorten this period of time. 

Instead of spending our energies in 
decrying smaller loyalties which have their 
own place, let us rather concentrate on 
integrating the country at the linguistic or 
provincial level where it is weakest, and 
make our i^ople realise that the obvious 
differences in dress, habits and langui^e? 
between those in different provinces corres¬ 
pond to the natural differences between 
brothers and sisters who are children of a 
common mother, and that we owe our 
loyalty liifit and foremost to our Mother¬ 
land. 

Just as communal or linguistic loyal¬ 
ties should not stand in the way of loyalty 
to the country, even so our loyalty to the 
State should not stand in the way of still 
higher loyaltie.s such as loyalty to human¬ 
ity as a whole, loyalty to dharma and 
loyalty to one's own conscience. 

.(Courtesy; ‘Syirarajyu’X 



In Portufari African **provinca*', tha blade man is ruthlessly ex¬ 
ploited, and Just talking about independence can lead to prison. 

ANQOLA 

By Ernest Dunbar 


Angola, Portugal’s big Alrican terri- 
toiy, strelcnes for 1,100 miles along the 
Atlantic below the Congo, it is fourteen 
times as large as Portugal Itself. It is also 
the biggest paradox in Africa today. While 
Africans elsewhere are taking the reins of 
government fiom their colonial rulers, the 
black man in Angola is checked by a re¬ 
gime as ruthless as it is vigilant. Mere 
talk about independence can lead to years 
in prison. The regime bared its iron hand 
when it mercilessly quashed recent upris¬ 
ings by opposition elements. 

Portuguese olhcials in Lisbon had told 
me 1 would find whites and blacks living 
in harmony equalled nowhere else. They 
said no bars prevented Africans from en¬ 
joying all the fruits of Portuguese civiliza¬ 
tion. There was no clamour for freedom in 
Angola, they added, because Africans 
there already had their rights. What 1 saw 
in Angola was quite different. Instead of 
a bias-free society, I found a rigidly strati¬ 
fied people, topped by 200,000 whites and 
a handful of “assimilated” mulattoes. At 
the bottom are four million Africans, ex¬ 
ploited and powerle.ss. Instead of the 
“civilizing mission” by which the Portu¬ 
guese say they are advancing a primitive 
people, I found exploitation. Africans are 
tom from their families and forced to 
labour undei conditions that often lack 
even the most elementary humanity. Por¬ 
tugal avows a policy of racial equality. 
Yet it is sending thousands of white im¬ 
migrants to Angola to settle on choice 
land from which Africans have been up¬ 
rooted. The contradictions of Portuguese 
policy in Africa gc back to its very roots. 
Portugal has been in Africa for 500 years. 
The Pbrtuguese were the first Europeans to 
reach Africa, and the continents’ coast lino 
is studded with forts built by the heroes 
of that country's great maritime era. 

Portugal claimed to be promoting cul¬ 
ture and Christianity in Africa, but Angola 
was founded as a source for Portugal’s 
lucrative slave trade. It is estimated that 
more than three million Negroes wore 
shipped from Angola to the plantations of 
Bra^ and North America before slavery 
was ended in Angola in 1850. 

Even so, the Portuguese today point 


with pride to the apparent lack of colour- 
consciuusness in Angola. “That is because 
all the people of Angola consider them- 
sehes Portuguese,” officials told me. “There 
are no race problems here”. The same 
xeason is given for Portugal's 'ability to 
hold on to its other “overseas provinces” in 
Africa -Mozambique, Portuguese Guinea, 
Sao Tome and the Cape Verde Islands. (La 
1951, Portugal’s colonies were officially de¬ 
signated “overseas provinces”. The same 
status applies to Goa in India, Macao jn 
China and Portuguese Timor in Indonesia.) 

The 30,000 Angolans of mixed descent 
and the few “assimilated” Africans enjoy 
the same rights as Angola whites. But to 
become an assimilado, an African must be 
able to read and write Portuguese, agree to 
“live like a European” and pass a qualify¬ 
ing examination. And, since the children 
of whites and mulattoes get first 
the limited school space available m 
Angola, less than one per cent of its Afri¬ 
can population goes to primary school. As 
a result, only .7 per cent of Angola’s Afri¬ 
cans have become assimilados. 

The requirement that an African must 
be literate, incidentally, contrasts with the 
fact that only about 50 per cent of Ango-* 
la's white population can read and write 
(about the same rate as in Portugal itself). 

There are further checks on national¬ 
ist sentiment. All the country’s news¬ 
papers are heavily censored, as are foreign 
publications. An issue of an American 
news magazine was held up xmtil a map 
showing the growth of independent Afri¬ 
can nations between 1950 and 1960 could 
be removed. Secret police keep a close 
watch on Africans and foreigners alike.' 
And although many white Angolans are 
oppo.sed to the regime of Portugal’s long¬ 
time dictator, Dr. Antonio Salazar, they, 
do not want to break with Portugal. 

The African’s duty to work is the key¬ 
stone of Portugal’s policy in Angola. It 
has led to abuses which were pointed out 
in 1951 by the Portugese insurgent Hen- 
rique Galvao (who seized the liner Santa 
Maria in January). Galvao, who was for¬ 
merly chief inspector for overseas territo¬ 
ries, wrote: “forced labour in the Portu¬ 
guese provinces is today indistinguishable 
from outright slavery.” 
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The Lisbon government chose to jail 
Galvao instead of instituting reforms in 
Angola, but, according to many 1 have in¬ 
terviewed in that territory, the abuses are 
just as prevalent today, Africans are 
rounded up for private employers by pro¬ 
fessional recruiters, who threaten to have 
them drafted into the army or into govern¬ 
ment labour gangs for even lower wages 
than the nine dollars a month they receive 
from private employers. If there is a 
shortage of man power to fill a work quota, 
Africans are often taken from their homes 
and sent to distant labour gangs, even 
though they have already worked their sta¬ 
tutory six months. The black worker is 
beaten by the Portuguese police at the em¬ 
ployer’s request and (although it is illegal) 
often by the employer himself, A wooden 
paddle, called the palmatoria, with holes 
designed to suck up the flesh upon impact, 
is a common instrument of punishment. 
The palmatoria’s victim is often disabled 
for days. 

Forced labour is not confined to males. 
When a district tribal chief runs short of 
men for a work-gang quota (which it is his 
duty to All), women and children are fur¬ 
nished, while Portuguese authorities look 
the other way. 

A Lisbon intellectual told me, “A cer¬ 
tain amount of brutality exists. We admit 
it. But in order to be brutal to someone, 
you must care about him. An African is 
like a woman. The more you beat her, the 
more she loves you”. 

Poitugai, although under attack in the 
United Nations by Afro-Asian nations and 
regarded distastefully by its Western allies, 
intends to stay put in Angola. As a Portu¬ 
guese colonial official said, “We do not in¬ 
tend to leave Africa. We’re prepared to 
fight!” 

The loss of Angola would be a crush¬ 
ing economic blow to Portugal. Augola and 
Mozambique jointly absorb 2'i per cent of 
Portugal’s exports and furnish it with 
valuable revenue from the sales of dia¬ 
monds, coffee, sisal and minerals. More¬ 
over, immigration to Angola serves as a 
relief valve for the grinding poverty and 
rising unemployment in Portugal. 

A series of limited uprisings in Angola 
during the past two years have alerted the 
Salazar regime to the unrest there. The 
Portuguese have flown in thousands of 
white troops from Lisbon, hastily built air 
strips near the Congo border to accommod¬ 


ate newly assigned fighter squadrons and 
beefed up Angola’s internal-security for¬ 
ces. Angola’s widespread secret police keep 
a wary eye cocked for dissidents, and Afri¬ 
cans are prevented from gaining positions 
of leadership, even in non-political organ¬ 
izations. 

The greatest threat to the Portuguese 
presence in Angola lies across the border, 
in the former Belgian Congo, where over 
60,000 Angolan Africans have sought refuge. 
These exiles are openly plotting moves 
against the Salazar forces. In Guinea and 
Ghana, Communist-backed Angolans are 
working separately toward revolt. Poor in 
organization and, so far, receiving litUe 
except advice from other African coun¬ 
tries, they are weak. But if the Congo 
crisis is resolved, and the Angolan revolu¬ 
tionaries are given arms and money, Por¬ 
tugal’s 400-year rule in Angola may end in 
a blood bath. 
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What is the way to determine the assi¬ 
milation of an Indian word in English? Its 
inclusion in an authoritative dictionary is 
obviously sufficient testimony. “Hobson- 
Jobson” which collects Anglo-Indian words 
and phrases cannot obviously be the touch¬ 
stone. More than inclusion in the dictio¬ 
nary the use in a recognized work of litera¬ 
ture should form the evidence for the 
adoption of a word. The use of the words 
in regions far away from India and Eng¬ 
land is good proof of the adoption. 

While the Indian words absorbed in 
English may be traced with some definite¬ 
ness, it is difficult to estimate the absorp¬ 
tion of English words in Indian languages. 
If we follow the daily life of an inhabitant 
of India, we find numberless items absorb¬ 
ed from English in the Indian language. 
Even little children know the toothpaste, 
soap, cup, bathroom, light, switch, cyde, 
car, road, shop, time, watch, late and so on. 
But after the attainment of independence 
there* has been a regular substitution of 
pure Indian words for many of the adopted 
ones. The English words which are consi¬ 
dered indispensable remain. We have to 
wait and see the residue of English words 
left in the Indian languages. Once again 
we should look for recognition in the use 
of the words in literary works. It is litera¬ 
ture that decides finally the words of a 
language. 



Compulsory Military Training 

By Gcii K. M. CARUPPA 
Foimer C*in-C, Indiao Army 


I have been saying for quite some time 
since Independence that cvei’y able-bodied 
man of our land between the ages of 2:1 
and 40 years must receive military train¬ 
ing compulsorily. It is i.ot to raise an 
army of millions to fight wars with bullets 
and bayonets but to fight many wars of 
other kinds on the economic, industrial, 
mental, moral and health battle-fields. 

What we have been lacking in lor some 
considerable time, and lacking very sadly, 
are mass discipline and a national charac¬ 
ter. We are lacking also in many other 
attributes of a good soldier quality of team 
spirit, loyalty, sen.se of duty, value of time, 
dignity of labour, selflessness, and a spirit 
of good fellowship, regardless of our com¬ 
munities. 

All these qualities which are so essen¬ 
tially required in every man to build a na¬ 
tion of people of sterling character are de¬ 
veloped in one by military training. Look 
at the difference between a soldier’s way 
of life, and his w'ay of doing things, and 
those of one who is not a soldier. They are 
as different as chalk from cheese. The for¬ 
mer does things in a disciplined and order¬ 
ly manner whilst not all of the latter do 
so, and our countiy needs people to work 
as soldiers do. It is for this reason that I 
have been for long advocating compulsory 
military training. 

Civilian Use 

Military training teachers one to obey 
and to command. It teaches one to lead 
and to be led. It teaches one to be pre¬ 
pared, to make any self-sacrifice, even the 
supreme one of being ready to give one’s 
life, for a cause, to his people and to his 
comrades in arms. It teaches one to place 
service above self. To the soldier it is duty 
first and then his food and rest and so f'n. 
He does not go in quest of opportunities to 
gain personal power, nor to amass wealth, 
both of which, alas, are the real curse of 
our land today. Instead he goes in quest of 
opportunities to serve his people and his 
country in the noble career he has volun¬ 
tarily chosen to serve in. 

I know this compulsory training will 
take time to complete—and it will cost a 
fortune, but look at the rich dividends the 
nation will get from a desciplined people 


working in farms and factories and in other 
vocations in the huge machinery of India’s 
life. Man will then have the qualities ot 
a good sold.er, and these qualities will goad 
him to gel on with his work instead of 
just talking. It will make him put duty first 
and then personal comfort, to think of 
countiy’s progress, subordinating his own 
per.sonal gains. Tnc output in our factories 
will treble or iiuadruple, the produce in 
our field will leap forward, the transactions 
in business, the civil administration of the 
country and of a host of other human acti¬ 
vities in this glorious adventure of nation¬ 
building w'ork will be glavanised. 

There will be less corruption and less 
nepotism. Men will move about like men 
should do, and there will be no idle loung¬ 
ing and hanging about during working 
hours for coflee and lea breaks and gossip. 
Every one w'ill be hard at work. The at¬ 
mosphere will be vibrant with activity. 
This is not a mere fantasy, it is reality. 

A Ten-Point Programme 

The kind of military training and not 
military service T am thinking of is not to 
teach men to drive tanks, lire guns, and 
shoot rifles in peace lime. That is the job 
for our rcgulai' .soldiers, sailor.s. and ainnen, 
but the shape of training 1 visualize em¬ 
brace the following, 

1. Put all such people into .some kind 
of military uniform. It is amazing hov' a 
man throws his chest up the moment he 
gets into such a uniform. 

2. Put them through rigorous barrack 
square drill, 

3. They .should do guards and sentrj' 
duties by day and by night. 

4. Camp life—pitching and striking 
tents, loading and unloading transport of 
all types, digging, cleaning up camps and 
so on. 

5. Do some toughening exercise. 

6. Long distance marches progres¬ 
sively rai.sed to. say, 20 miles a day on ac- 
casions, on reduced rations. 

7. Handling and filing, revolvers ami 

rifles. 

8. Vehicle, man and equipment man¬ 
agement. 

9. Play team games. 
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10. Take part in community singing— 
singing songs raise one’s spirit and morale. 

The initial training would be for three 
days in the week at 5 hours a day finishing 
up with a ten days’ camp living in bivou¬ 
acs and tents, when every one will fire five 
rounds of ball ammunition with his rifle 
and revolver. Thereafter on the last 
Saturday of every month for a half day do¬ 
ing general training—marching ceremonial, 
bayonet fighting and so on for one year. 

1 know this will be a gigantic under¬ 
taking for any country, but it has got to be 
done to stir up and awaken the sleeping 
real man in our people to help get a virile 
nation to build up India more rapidly and 
more profitably and all-round to form a re¬ 
serve of disciplined and tough men ready 
to take up arms in time of threats to our 
national security to defend our frontiers 
and our independence against unprovoked 
aggression. 

As a subject race for a long time we 
have lost our initiative and the spirit of 
enterprise and adventure. We want every¬ 
thing done for us by some one else, more 
o^n than not by the Government. It is 
from this lethargy that we must be woken 
up or else we will be left far behind m the 
race of progress in this highly technical 
and scientific world of today. Military 
training will do this waking up. 

So let us give this matter of national 
importance a serious thought. This train¬ 
ing will be carried out on a carefully work¬ 
ed out phased programme. It may take 
some five years or so to get through the 
first round, but it has to be got through. A 
small high-powered committee of some 
active and earnest-minded persons could 
make a thorough study of this matter and 
prepare a national plan. 

VOCABULARY TEST 

{Contimrd from page 725) 
military advantages; as, terrain adaptable 
for defence. 

- 17. Mercuiiai—D: Quick-changing; vol¬ 
atile; lively; as, a mercurial disposition. 

18. luntir—B; Governing committee; as, 
a military junta has seized power. 

19. Autocracy—C: Absolute rule by an 
individual. 

29. Biddle—D: To fill with holes; per¬ 
forate; as, to riddle an argument. 


ENGINEERIN' 


ADMISSION 

TEST GUIDES 


All Guides Contain Solved Questions up to 1960 
Profs, S. fiaju, D. E. & S. Mtdiherjee, M.A. 

1. SPECIAL CLASS RAILWAY APPREN¬ 
TICE SELECTION. —Rs. 6.00 

2. 1.1. T. ( Kharagpur ) —Bs. 7.60 

3. B E. College (Shtbpur) —Rs. 7.60 

4. 5-YEAR Integrated D:igree Course 

( Kharagpur, Shibpur, Durgapur 
Gombind) —Bs. 4.00 

5. ISMAG (Indian School of Mines and 
Applied Geolng)/) {Dhanbad) —Rs. 7.60 

6. C. E. Entrance ( Roorkee ) —Rs. 8.00 

7. APPRENTICE SELECTION Ezaml- 

nation: ORDNANCE Factories. Ichhapur, 
Kasipur, Jabalpur, Deharadun, Ambarnath etc. 
A Guide with previous 6 year’s Solved Ques¬ 
tions. —Rs. 4.00 

8. DO PROSPECTU S with Special Class 

Railway Apprgiitice Selection each with one 
years’ Questions.’ —Rs. 1.26 

9. TRADE APPRENTICE Selection Exa- 

mination. Ichhapur, Kashipur, Jabalpur, 
Dehradun and Ambarnath Ordnance Factories. 
A Guide with previous Questions & Answers 
(Same Questions for boy Artisan Selection 
Examinations also). —Rs. 2.60 

10. Ideal Refre<iher Coarse In GENB8AL 

KNOWLEDGE AND CURRENT AFFAIRS 
(up-to February'61). —R8.3.60 

11. INTERVIEW AND VIVA-VOCE TEST 
(Miss Parker). For all interviows. —Rs. 2.00 

12. Free-hand DRAWING And Lettering- 

Scientific Process of Free-Hand Drawing, 
Instructions in English, Hindustani and 
Bengali. _Kb. 2.60 

13. B.O.A.T. 6 years’ Final Questions with 

Drawing and sketches. —Rs. 6.00 

14. B.O.A.T. Admission Test Questions & 

Answers, (in the Press) —Rs. 7 60 

15. RAILWAY Clerkship Examination 
(Including Ticket Collector, Asstt. Station 
Master, Signaller and Guardship). A 
GUIDE with previous years’ Solved Ques. 
and other cssentiai Subjects. —Rs. 2.60 

Write—Nntns and Address in Capital Letters. 

ORIOITAL BOOK AGENCY 

2IB, Sham, Ourm D, St.. CALCOTTA-ll. 



The Language Probl^ 

By Dr. Harekrushna Mahatab 


Language is one of the integrating 
forces of a nation, but unfortunately it is 
tending to be a disintegrating force in 
India. I think the time has come when 
the whole policy regarding this problem 
has to be reviewed. 

At present more stress is being laid on 
the State languages than on the national 
language, perhaps because Hindi which has 
been provided in the Constitution as the 
national language is not acceptable to all 
sections of the population. If English 
could be accepted as the additional natio¬ 
nal language for such time as will be neces¬ 
sary for Hindi to be generally acceptable, 
the problem could be easily solved. But 
that is not happening. On account of this 
dispute over the national language, the 
stress has shifted to the State languages. 
Obviou.sly a State language cannot take the 
place of the national language. No State can 
either linguistically isolate itself frem the 
rest of India or be wholly homogeneous lin¬ 
guistically. Linguistic minorities are and 
will be in every State; however, the boun¬ 
daries of a State may bo demarcated ac¬ 
curately and the problem will be more and 
more acute as industrialization goes on, and 
industrial population grows in every State. 
Besides, each State will have to deal with 
the large number of employees of the Cen¬ 
tral services and of the State services who 
hail from other States. From all these 
points of view it is not easy to enforce a 
State language in a State nor is it easy to 
devise a suitable formula to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the linguistic minorities if any 
State wants to enforce its State language. 

Why is this insistence on the State 
language? A language for its development 
depends on the literature it produces. Edu¬ 
cation at the primary stage has to be im¬ 
parted through the mother tongue. As a 
vehicle of communication a language, 
which is known to the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, has to be used. A person seeking ser¬ 
vice in a State has to know the language 
of the bulk of the population of the State 
for facility of work. All these are agreed. 

The Danger 

The crux of the question is whether at 
the Government level the State language 
should be used to the exclusion of all other 
languages. Firoxn many; practical points o| 


view it is the national language which 
should be the language at the Government 
level, in High Courts and in imiversities; 
otherwise there is the danger of India being 
perpetually divided linguistically. 

Inter-communication among the States, 
exchange of students and teachers among 
universities, contact among the High Courts 
and the Supreme Court, all these are essenr 
tial for the integration of the nation. So 
long as Hindi is not acceptable to all the 
States, English has to continue for the pur¬ 
pose of inter-Slate communication at higher 
levels. 

Then the question is in which language 
communication inside the State between 
departments of the Government and bet¬ 
ween the Government and* the people 
should be carried on. For inter-department 
communication, there is no escape from 
the national language in the long run and 
English for the time being, for officers of 
higher rank are not all from the State and 
also inter-deparfment communication is 
linked up with communication with the 
Centi-e and other States. 

Having accepted the position that for 
all inter-department work, the national 
language or English for the time being is 
to be used, there is no difficulty in com¬ 
municating with linguistic minorities in 
their own languages at local levels. There 
are provisions in the Civil Procedure Code 
and in the Criminal Procedure Code em¬ 
powering the State Government to deter¬ 
mine what shall be demed to be the 
language of each court within the territo¬ 
ries administered by such Government. 

It is interesting to note that in 1949 the 
Government notified in the Delhi Gazette 
that Hindi with Itevanagari script should 
be an additional court language for all 
criminal courts in Delhi province. In many 
States there are more than one court langu¬ 
age for the convenience of the lingui^c 
minorities. For the education of children, 
the Government of India has already mad? 
adequate provisions for the convenience of 
the linguistic minorities. Similarly, the Gov¬ 
ernment may determine in what language 
correspondence with panchayats of particu¬ 
lar areas will be carried' on. All these are 
feasible and practical. 



Q. What place will the world ulti¬ 
mately assign to Gandhiji? 

Ans. “Beauty”, sang a poet, “is in the 
beholder’s eye”. Likewi.se the message of 
a great teacher reaches only the hearts 
which are prepared to receive it. So it was 
with Gandhiji’s teethings in ids lifetime. 
So it is now after his death. It is rightly 
said that it lakes a hundred years to dis¬ 
cover a great man, another hundred to 
understand him and still another hundred 
to put his teachings into practice. 

It is an accident of history that 
Gandhiji identified himself with the free¬ 
dom of India. His ultimate object was 
freedom of the world—freedom from war 
and violence, from the greed and aggres¬ 
siveness, from passions and prejudices that 
have destroyed nations. It sounds para¬ 
doxical that a lawyer by profession, he 
glorified in being a lawbreaker; a caste 
Hindu by birth he identified himself with 
the cause of the untouchables; a Bania by 
caste, he fought with the valour of a 
Kshatriya and taught with the skill of a 
Brahmin. His whole hfe indeed was an 
unbroken record of a search for Truth. 

As a world teacher, world citizen and 
prophet of spiritual regeneration of man¬ 
kind. Gandhiji ranks high among the savi¬ 
ours of the human race. He battled almost 
single-handed against the ma.s.scd forces of 
evil, reaction and fanaticism, and pulled 
the tempest-tossed bark of Indian national¬ 
ism to peace and safety. Undetered by 
threats and opposition, by misrepresenta¬ 
tion and slander, he stuck fast to the anchor 
of truth and non-violence and beckoned his 
erring brethern back to sanity and love. Ho 
courted martyrdom with the name of God 
on his lips and the smile of love on his face. 

The world has produced many men 
with keener intellect, but few with a kinder 
heart. Herein lies the secret of Gandhiji’s 
greatness. Imagine for a moment a world 
in which Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, 
Zoroa.ster and Gandhiji Were not bom! 
What would have been our civilization like 
in the absence of these great souls? The 
ashes of empires are scattered to the winds 


in the remorseless march of time, but the 
great guides and teachers shine as bacon- 
lights thi’ough eternity. They have loved 
what is right without expectation of reward 
and have hated what is wrong with utmost 
courage of convictions. 

Though it is impossible for anybody to 
pry into the future, yet it can be safely • 
conjectured that the centuries will hold an 
imix?rishable record of Gandhiji as one of 
the greatest guides, teachers and benefac¬ 
tors of mankind. Kings and captains como 
and go, governors and patriarchs are for¬ 
gotten empires rise and fall, but the mes¬ 
sage of the mahatmas live for ever, en¬ 
shrined in the hearts of men, revered gene¬ 
ration after generation through all time. 

Q. In what respect Gandhiji’s tech¬ 
nique of self-starvation differs from the 
Western Propaganda. What was the guid¬ 
ing principle of Gandhiji’s life to stand 
against the criticism of his ideal. 

Ans. Gandhiji’s technique of self-stai- 
vation differs in a very important respect 
from that of Western Propaganda. The 
performer tries to rouse the community to 
face the situation by the thought and the 
spectacle of his own suffering. The tech¬ 
nique is based on the principle of suffering 
and the pririfying effect of vicarious suffer¬ 
ing on the emotions of others. It has the 
.same purifying and ennobling effect which 
high tragedy has in accordance with the 
Aristotelian definition. 

Gandhi has been charged with the im¬ 
practicability of his ideals by the moder¬ 
ates, with the moderation of his pro¬ 
gramme by the extremists, with inconsis¬ 
tencies of conduct by both: and in the 
midst of these conflicting assessments and 
appreciations of his life and work, he has 
stood unmoved like a rock and allowed the 
flow of praise and blame to pass him un¬ 
affected. The one guiding ))rinciple of his 
life is the verse in the Bhagavadgita which 
says: 

“Happiness and misery, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat—do thou treat them 
alike and gird thyself for battle, Thus wilt 
thou not incur sin,” 



(This uroup of words is selected from newspaper editoriaU drscusstng national ofjarrs. Tick 
the wordtir phrase you biheve to he nearest in meaning to the key word and then compare }0 
answers with the correct answers given afterhelow ) 


1. Protocol—A; unprovoked attack. 
B; aggravation. C; violation of a treaty. 
D; rule.*? for diplomatic etiquette. 

2. Bicameral—A: secret. B; judicial. 
C: having two chambeis. D; disputed. 

3. Pending—A; bending over. B: wait¬ 
ing to be decided. C: ending. D: relying for 

support. ^ _ 

4. Autonomy—A: .self-government. B: 
dependent state. C: dictatorship. D: nation 
ruled by a clique. 

5. Precursor—A: attacker. B; pursuer. 
C; forerunner. D: torturer. 

6. Perfunctory—A: half-hearted, B: 


20. Riddle-A; to entangle. B: question. 
C: explain. D; lill with holes, 

ANSWERS 

1. Protocol—D: Rules for diplomatic 
etiquette and ceremony; as, seab'd accord¬ 
ing to protocol, 

2. Bicameral—C: Having two chambers 
or assemblies; as, a bicameral legi.slature. 

3. Pending—B: Waiting to be decided; 
imminent; as, {^ending legislation. 

4. Autonomy—A; The power, right and 
condition of self-government; independent. 

5. Precursor—C: Forerunner; that which 
precedes an event; as, a precursor of revo- 


prompt. C: thorough. D: stem. 

7. Repugnant—A: plain. B: repulsive. 
C: brutal. D: impudent. 

8. Chauvinism—A; blind patriotism. 
B: political trickery. C; buffoonery. D; de¬ 
featism. 


lution. 

6. Perfunctory—A: Half-hearted and 
indifferent; done merely as a duty; as, a 
perfunctory ceremony. 

7. Repugnant—B; Repulsive; disagree¬ 
able; distasteful; as. an act repugnant to 


9. Stigma—A: obstinacy. B: bad vision. 
C: mark of di.sgrace. D; honour. 

10. Chide—A: to make fun of. B; re¬ 
buke. C: cheat. D: flatter. 

11. Anarchistic—A: out-of-dale. B: 


humanity. 

8. Chauvinism—A: Bbnd and exagger¬ 
ated patriotism. From Nicolas Chauvin, a 
veteran French soldier who had an uncriti¬ 
cal and unbounded admiration for Napo- 


clum.sy. C; despotic. D: lawless. 

12. Internecine—A: uncompromising. B: 
deadly. C: peaceful, D: faithful. 

ll Signatory—A; signer of a document. 
B; outstanding statesman. C: agreement. 
D: conference. 


leon. 

9. Stigma—C: Mark of disgrace; blot 
on one’s good name; as, the stigma of trea¬ 
chery. 

10. Chide—B: To rebuke; scold; find 
fault with; as., to chide a person for inepti- 


14. Secede—A: to shrink back. B: with¬ 
draw formally. C: shut away. D: assent to 
an opinion or policy. 

15. ’ Onus—A; sadness. B; happiness. 
C: criticism. D: responsibility. 

16. Terrain—A; soup bowl. B: path. 
C: tract of land. D: wall. 


tude. 

11. Anarchistic—D: Lawless; pertaining 
to the doctrine that all government is evil; 
as, anarchistic theories. 

12. Internecine—B: Deadly; bloody; mu¬ 
tually destructive; as, internecine warfare. 

13. Signatory—A: Signer of a docu- 


17. Mercurial—A: clownish. B: heavy. 
C: mechanical. D: quick-changing. 

18. Junta—A: sailing vessel. B: govei’n- 
ing committee. C: a philosophy. D: noble¬ 
man. 


ment. such as a treaty. 

14. Secede—B: Withdraw formally; as, 
Ihe new state is to secede from the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

15. Onus—D; Responsibility; as, the 


19. Autocracy—A: .self-governing com¬ 
munity. B; meb rule. C: absolute nile by 
an individual. D: government by cccelcsias- 


Onus of firing the first shot. 

16. Terrain—C; Tract of land; especial¬ 
ly a region considered wth reference to its 
(Continued on page 722) 





In these columns we answer the queries Jrm our readers. It rmy not be possible to answer each 
and every question but a considered reply is given to the selected questions. Personal queries 
should not be asked. Letters from our readers are welcome. These should be addressed to 
the Editor Question Bon. 


' Q. What is an Estimates Committee? 
What is its function? (S. S. Pandit, Nagpur) 
Ans. Amongst other Committees, such 
as the Public Accounts Committee, the 
Committee on Government Assurances and 
the Committee on Subordinate IjCgislation 
etc. the Estimates Committee is an instru¬ 
ment, so to .say, for exercising control on 
the Executive of the House of the People. 

The function of this committee, like 
that of Public Accounts Committee is to 
maintain effective parliamentary control 
over government expenditure. These two 
committees act as watchdogs of Parliament 
over the financial aspects of public admin¬ 
istration. 

Q. What is the Sound Barrier? 

(K. C. Guha, Nellore) 
Ans. Actually there is no such bai’rier. 
The term i.s a leitover from the days when 
it was feaied that airciaft would not be 
able to fly faster than sound waves (around 
750 m.p.h.) and that an aircraft trying to 
cross this limit of speed would come up 
against some mysterious obstacle. The term 
is relevant today only in the .sense that 
when an aircraft approaches the speed of 
sound and crosses it, there is heard what is 
called the ‘sonic bang’, ^fter the sonic 
“barrier” has been passed, the aircraft will 
fly faster than sound when there are no 
disturbances to be piled up, nor will the 
sound waves of the approaching plane reach 
a listener 'earlier than the plane itself 
Therefore, supersonic aircraft cannot be 
heard approaching. 

Q. Ls there a disease known as beri¬ 
beri? What causes it and what arc the 
symptoms? (B. B. Mehra, Secunderabad) 
Ans. Yes. Beriberi is a deficiency 
disease due to dietary lack of Vitamin Bl. 
Beriberi has been known for centuries in 
the Orient, wherever polished rice is the 
staple diet. It is still a major cause of 


death in China, Japan and Brazil, the 
Philippines and Indo-China. In the United 
States it occurs chiefly in alcoholics who 
obtain most of their caloric requirements 
from alcohol and consequently eat a poor 
diet. 

The symptoms of beriberi are referable 
to the nervous and cardiovascular systems. 
The common manifestations arc multiple 
neuritis, localised areas of alteied skin 
sensitivity to touch in the extremities and 
pain on pressure over large nerves. There 
is gradual loss of muscle strength, which 
may lead to jjaralysis of a limb. The 
cardiovascular symptoms and signs are en¬ 
largement of the heart, increased pulse 
rate, palpitation and edema. If the edema 
is very extensive, the condition is called 
wet beriberi. 

Q. Will you please give some details 
about ‘Polaris’? 

(Krishan Mohan Ganguli, Patna) 

Ans. Polaris is the highest star in the 
constellation Ursa Minor, commonly called 
the North Star, or Polestar. It is a yellow 
star of the Cepheid type whose light varies 
from magnitude 2.08 to 2.17 in a period of 
3.97 days. 

In 1947, Polaris was only slightly less 
than r from the celestial pole. It will 
continue to approach the pole until about 
A.D. 2100, when it will appear only about 
0.5' from this point, there is a ninth-magni¬ 
tude Star nestling almost in the rays of 
Polaris as seen though small telescopes. 

The distance to Polaris is not accurate¬ 
ly known because this distance is so great 
that the trigonometric parallax method In¬ 
comes uncertain. According to Dr. S. A. 
Mitchell, the best value of parallax is 
■+o.Mi3''d- 0.004. Ignoring the probable 
error, which’ is greater than the parallax, 
this is equivalent to 1086 light years. 



RULES FOR GOOD CONVERSATION 

Conversation is an art. But who can 
tell the point at which cral't ends and art 
begins? There are techniques which will 
make you a better conversationalist. 

Here is a blue-print containing seven 
rules which, if put into effect, will im¬ 
prove your conversation in a very short 
time. 

1. Cultivate interest in others: Interest 
and consideration for the person with 
whom you are speaking, is essential. Your 
whole attitude must be one of helpfulness 
and linking for the other. You must want 
him to like you. 

Conveying liking is more a matter of 
feeling than of words. As William Haz- 
liit says, “Desire to please and you will 
infallibly please.” 

You must wear an approachable ex¬ 
pression. If your facial expression is frank 
and agreeable, and your altitude one of 
' friendly interest, others will re.spond to 
I the warmth of your personality. 

When you say “How are you?”, try to 
say it with feeling—in your eyes, in your 
voice, in your handshake. Of course, you 
do not expect a detailed account of the 
other’s health, but you are showing that 
you are interested in him as an individual. 

Likewise, if you say "I’m glad to see 
you!” in the same manner you make the 
other feel that he is appreciated and that 
you like him. 

Always remember that an interested 
person is an interesting one. 

2. Talk in terms of the other's inter¬ 
ests: This is one of the mes'o important 
.principles. Put yourself in the other’s 
place. What arc his interests? What does 
he enjoy talking about? What gambit will 
bring a response from him. 

Memorise the words of Dale Carnegie: 
“The royal road to a man’s heart is to talk 
to him about the things he treasures most.” 

In everybody you will find a response! 
to something. A mother will talk leadily 
about her children. A youngster will tell 


you about his favourite sport. A stranger 
will talk about his homeland. 

3. Use method in finding the other's 
interest: Almost as important as being 
able to .speak on another’s interest’s is 
knowing how to find them. 

You may a.sk, without being personal, 
such questions as “Have you seen the new 
repertory company?’’, “What did you think 
of last night’s television play?”, and “Do 
you fancy the chances of the English 
team?’’ 

Openings on these lines \Vill evoke 
some response—or indicate that you are 
still off the target. Your judgment will 
improve with practice, and after a lime 
you may find that you can guage a stran¬ 
ger’s interests with accuracy. 

Hobbies arc a fruitful source of con¬ 
versation, as are holidays, especially un¬ 
usual ones. The recounting of an intcrfc.st- 
ing or amusing experience is surc to bring 
a recital of a similar one from your com¬ 
panion. 

Never ask a direct que.stiun on a tech¬ 
nical subject unless you know your com¬ 
panion to be an authority, for if he cannot 
supply the concct answer he will feel un¬ 
easy and humiliated. 

Many people speak without any distinct 
idea of their purpose. When you say “Do 
you think it will rain today?” Your remark 
should be purposeful. It may be to put 
another at ease, to begin the conversation, 
or merely to let the other know that you 
are a friendly person. 

4. Learn to classify different kinds of 
conversation: Obviously we do not always 
conver.se with the same ty{X‘ or number of 
people. Take the most common situation. 
You are with one other pei*.son and you 
wish to converse successfully with him. 

Thoie arc advantages. You do not 
need to considei’ the effect of your words 
on a third party: there is less competition: 
and you can be moie relaxed than you arc 
in a group. 

On the other hand, there arc corres¬ 
ponding disadvantages. One of you may 
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have all the talk; the very intimacy ol the 
conversation may lead you into saying 
something which you did not intend to 
reveal; what you say must have greater 
significance and it follows that the 
thoughts you express must be less superfi¬ 
cial. 

When two people are talking together, 
the subject invariably returns to the per¬ 
sons concerned, resolving into a mutual 
exchange of experiences and opinions. In 
a two-way conversation, aim at achieving 
concord and mutual appreciation. 

In a group or company, conversation is 
generally impersonal on such subjects as 
sport, the arts, science, history and day-lo- 
Uay events. 

Topics should be pleasing to everyone. 
Nothing should be said which would give 
offence to any person present. The conver¬ 
sation should never be allowed to develop 
into a debate or a lecture. 

Again, though there should be a certain 
amount of friendly give and take, the 
overall atmosphere should be one of har¬ 
mony. 

!}. Gather material for conversation: 
Your conversation will not be entertaining 
unless you have a stock of ideas and in¬ 
formation. 

Here the world is open to you. Al¬ 
ways I’ead the newspapers. From them 
you will lind Iho titbits of conversation. 

"’ake a good weekly journal. The arti¬ 
cles by well-informed writers will keep you 
up to dale on current events, and the criti¬ 
cisms will whet your appetite foi' the new 
books and the latest plays. Often loo, 
there are knowledgeable articles on paint¬ 
ing, mus‘c, sculpture and contemporary 
art. 

But don t g‘'l loo serious. Kenieinber 
that for every pcr.son who is interested in 
Bacli. there are a thousand interested in 
Bolton Wanderers' chances for the football 
cup or in the Sussex cricket record. 

Try to associate all you read with your 
own ideas and extrerience. You aie an 
individual, quite unlike anyone else in 
the whole world, and consequently when 
you say something which you have thought 
out for younself it will at least be original. 

(i. Take prompt action to deal with the 
emharmssing silence: The .silence which 
seems to go on and on is a Uiiect menace 
to coiiversalion. ♦ 


The silence can arise for three reasons: 
it may be a genuine creative silence, a 
pause for reflection; it may be that no one 
has anything to add to the subject; or it 
may be that everyone has the same thought 
which they do not wish to express. 

Whatever the cause, take immediate 
action. Even a creative silence—unless you 
are with people whom you know w'ell—may 
be misunderstood. 

Never, never, draw attention to the 
silence. Rather, turn at once to the person 
next to you and ask him a general ques¬ 
tion. “What did you think of the new 
lilm?" This will start the ball rolling 
again. 

7. Learn how to guide the conversa¬ 
tion: It only takes one person to rescue a 
conversation Irom banality and guide it 
into more interesting paths. But you should 
be tactful in this. 

If you do change the subject, make 
certain that the change is for the benefit 
of the conversation as a whole and not just 
because you -want to talk about, say, the 
line bloom of roses you have this year, or 
some other subject near to your heart. 

If the topic is really interesting and 
everyone enjoys talking about it, you will 
lind that it will go on being fed by ideas 
until everyone has had their say. 

You will become expert at guiding the 
conversation if you practise. Try to draw 
out the shy people. 

Try to make dull topics creative. Try 
to be po.sitivo, and keep conversations 
happy and cheerful. 

Conversational skill cannot be acquir¬ 
ed ill a day, but if you build on these basic 
lilies you will make steady progress. And 
you will lind that in the process life itself 
lias become more intei’csling and more 
significant. 

(By Charles Manning in ‘Psychologist ) 

* * 

DIFFERENT FROM or DIFFERENT TO? 

Most prepositions such as look at, look 
for, look up, look out, convey a distinct 
and different meaning, but sometimes a 
phrase may have more than one shade of 
meaning: 

“She looked through the records." 

“She just looked through me.” 

in each of these simple sentena*.s, the 
voids looked through convey a completely 
iIilTeient nelicn, yet from the context- the 
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mpaning is perfectly clear. This is just 
another illustration of the Ilexibilily of 
language. 

There are, however, a few occasions 
when we may hesitate over which preposi¬ 
tion to use. The purists still decree that 
we should always write different from and 
never different to, as this word begins with 
a variation of the prefix dis which implies 
separation. They also insist that we should 
say divide between only when dealing with 
Uvo items, as between comes from the same 
root as twain and really denotes two. Tf 
more than two subjects or people are in¬ 
volved, then we should say divide among. 

“The sweets were divided between 
the two children.” 

"The apples were dividetl aiiKuig llu* 
four boys.” 

To consist of moans to be made up of 
(various parts), e.g. “Our dinner consisted 
of three courses”. To consist in means to 
have the essential ingredient, e.g. “His 
achievement consisted in solving this pro¬ 
blem.” 

To compare anylliing to .something el.so 
is to point out a likeness, as in: “His music 
i.s compared to Mozart’.s.” But to compare 
with .something is to imply a critical study 
of two things, e.g. “I compared the tran¬ 
slation with the original.” 

Depend and rely must be followed by 
on or upon. It is not correct to say: ‘‘You 
can depend (rely) that this will be done.” 
but “You can depend upon it that this will 
bo done.” 

* * * 

NOUNS WITH NAMESAKES 

Countless Place names are based upon 
common nouns of ancient origin—words 
meaning camps, river crossings, etc., but 
there are also many examples where the 
places of origin of certain products have 
entered into our language as everyday 
nouns. 

Some well-known illustrations of this 
are names of drink.s. Port is a wine pro¬ 
duced near Oporto, a wine-shipping town 
in Portugal, while sherry is made in the 
district of Jeres in Spain. Champagne 
was called after the appropriate wine-pro¬ 
ducing province of Franco. 

Passing from wine to fruits, we have 
currants derived from the Greek town of 
Corinth, and a damson is the plum of 
Damascus —^ihe same city which gave its 
name to the patterned material damask. 


Another fabric named after u place is 
calico, a tine cotton cloth fi'om Calicut in 
the East Indies, while the coarse linen 
known a.s hoUand came frT>m the country 
of that name. 

Other Luids which have pa.s.scd on their 
o'vn names to pwxiucls are China, where 
the tine porcelain ware originated, and 
Turkey, by way of which country the farm¬ 
yard fail’d was first brought to Europe—as 
w'as also the blue stone known as a tur¬ 
quoise. Gypsies were so called because 
they were probably a wandering race of 
Indian descent. From India, too, we bor¬ 
rowed jodhpurs for riding breeches, from 
the town of Jodhpur. 

Words derived from place names are 
not always nouns. We have sardonic, 
meaning sneering and cynical, or referring 
to a mirlhlc.ss laugh, which is believed to 
relate to a Sardinian herb said to contort 
the face by its bitter taste when eaten. 

Another interesting word is canter, a 
contraction from Canterbury pace, in allu¬ 
sion lo Iho leisurely rate al which the pil¬ 
grims rode on their journey to I hat his¬ 
toric city. 

* » * 

WORDS CHANGE WITH TIME 

The meaning of many words tends to 
change with the passage of years, and it 
has been said that this is more so with 
English than mo.st other languages. In a 
talk broadcast recently by the BBC the 
biographer Maurice Cranston instanced the 
word “indifferent” as it occurs in Iho six¬ 
teenth-century prayer stiil used in the 
Church of England which petitions God 
that the King’s—or Queen’s-^ouncil “may 
truly and indifferently minister justice”. In 
that context it is, of course, used in its ori¬ 
ginal meaning of “impartially,” whereas 
the general twentieth century sense means 
“half-heartedly” or “only moderately well.” 

Thackeray’s collection of humourous 
essays called *A Book of Snobs,’ and pub¬ 
lished only about a hundred years ago, pro¬ 
vided another example. In Thackeray’s 
day a “snob” was just a “fellow” or “chap”, 
and was in fact a Cambridge .slang word 
for “any Tom, Dick or Harry.” It had 
nothing to do with the modern meaning of 
the sort cf person who looks down those 
less fashionable or well born. 

Quoting another instance, Mr. Crans¬ 
ton said that nowadays everyone was rather 
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flattcifd lo bf called “libtial' whctho' his 
political views weio Right or Left. But it 
w'as not always such a nice name. In 
Othello, Df'sdomnna says of lago: “Is he 
not a most profane and liberal counsellor?’’ 
In doing so she was not asking if logo was 
not a &‘oad-minded, freedom-loving coun- 
selloi" she was asking if he was not a 
licentious and immoral counsellor. For 
that is what the word ‘liberal’ meant in six- 
teenth-ccntiuy England. 

It did not become current in political 
discouisc until the early nineteenth cen- 
tmy, and even then the progressive party 
did not in the lirst place call itself Hlxtral; 
they were called liberals by Iheir oppo¬ 
nents. In fact, they were ealied "liberales": 
and the Spanish form of Ihe woid was 
used with the intention of suggesting that 
the principles of those politicians were 
alien and un-English, By that lime, how¬ 
ever, there had grown up a secondary 
.sensi' of the word “liberal’’ meaning “gene- 
rou.s, open-handed, bountiful’’; and because 
this connexion had given the woid an al¬ 
together more plea.sing emotive tone, the 
progressive parly decided lo take advant¬ 
age of the name, and rejoic(‘d henceforth 
in being liberals. 

Some changes in language reflect 
changes in the way of living. For instance 
the word “.spinster” still in common u.se 
today to denote unmarried women, dates 
back to the time when the prime ta.sk of 
every woman without a husband and chil¬ 
dren lo care for was to spin. Similarly the 
female line of a family is still i-eferi-ed to 
as the ’‘distaff" side, although it is doubtful 
if many women would recognize a distaff 
if they saw one, 

* * ft 

O^JlDE TO CAREERS: 

TOE ZOOLOGIST 

Zoology is the science of animal life 
and along with Botany constitutes the 
science of Biology which deals with all 
things having life. It includes studies of 
single-celled creatures like amoebae and 
blood parasites, sea animals, insects, frogs, 
fresh water and marine fishes, reptiles (in¬ 
cluding snakes and lizai'ds), birds and 
mammals from mice to men. The study of 
Zoology helps us to stop the destructive 
typos of life and to cultivate good ones. 

The Zoologist's work will differ ac¬ 
cording to his field of employment and 


specialization. The College lecturer (rea¬ 
der, professor etc.), will have lo keep him¬ 
self acquainted with the latest text books 
and published research on the subject. He 
may also carry on research in his field. 
These will be* largely laboratory studies 
dealing with fundamental aspects. On the 
other hand the Zoologists employed in Re¬ 
search Institutes must devote most of their 
time to fundamental and applied research 
on the subject and may occasionally take 
part in imparting training to students 
where such facilities exist. In all major 
institutions there are a number of Zoolog¬ 
ists each pursuing a specific aspect of the 
subject. Some conduct laboratory studies 
while others may pursue field studies. 
Field studies form an essential part of the 
research of a Zoologist - - for instance an 
Entomologist ha.s to devise control 
measures for crop pests, pests which 
destroy slomd grains, cash crops, leather, 
hides, clothes, timber, etc., and forest pests, 
and the insects (mosquitoes, flic.s, fleas, lice) 
and other creatures (licks and mites) that 
carry human diseases like malaria, filaria, 
cholera, dysentery, plague, typhus and re¬ 
lapsing fevers. 

Before taking control measures the 
identity of the insects will be established 
by a Systemalist, the life history, habits, 
seasonal prevalence, favouiile haunts of 
the pc.st concerned have to be investigated 
by the Entomologist and the methods of 
control to be decided upon The Toxico¬ 
logist will determine the dosage, the chemi¬ 
cal lo be utilised and ihe mode of applica¬ 
tion in case of control by chemicals such 
as DDT. BHC, etc. 

In the field of fi.sheries, a Zoologist 
may be designated as an Ichthyologist, 
fresh water Biologist, Marine Biologist, 
Fishery officer, etc. He must know the life 
histoiw of fish used for human food so that 
safe fishing seasons can be established. He 
is to devise means to increase the catch 
of fishes, to improve their weight and ferti¬ 
lity. In the Irian made hatcheries, he has 
lo promote economical and scientific 
methods of feeding and control bacteria 
which affect the fish population. He may 
be also associated with the marketing of 
fish. Besides fish, such officers may be ask¬ 
ed to undertake similar work in connection 
with other water creatures such as prawns, 
lob.sters, etc.,- which form human food. 

Birds are an interesting group. Some 
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of thorn are crop posts while others oal 
harmful insects. An Ornithologist may bo 
required to study the habits, food require¬ 
ments, seasonal migration, etc,, of the birds 
of his locality. He may also devise means 
to control the harmful ones and to pre¬ 
serve the rare and useful types. 

A Zoologist should have sound basic 
knowledge of his subject, should be fami¬ 
liar with the area of work and its pro¬ 
blems and should know the latest methods 
of control for a particular pest. He has to 
be in constant touch with his headquarters 
to learn about the latest methods used to 
solve a particular problem. 

A Zoologist may undertake studies of 
higher animals commonly tieatcd as wild 
life. Some of the wild-life animals serve 
as careers of human disease. Therefore 
the knowledge of these animals is essential 
for human welfare. There is also a Veteri¬ 
nary Zoologist, Helminthologist, Entomolo¬ 
gist or Protozoologist. In addition a Zoo¬ 
logist may'Work as a Superintendent either 
of a Zoological Garden (Zoo) or of a Mu¬ 
seum dealing with preserved collections of 
animals. 

THE PERSONAL QUALITIES requir¬ 
ed for success as a Zoologist ai’C various. 
The i-esearch work demands a critical and 
analytical mind, studious habits, precision 
and acuteness of observation and a fund 
of patience and perseverencc. The field 
work involves ability to regulate life and 
do hard work under trying conditions, as 
well as resourcefulness, judgement and 
tact. For administrative work, a ‘person 
should have executive ability and a capa¬ 
city to imbibe ideas and take quick and 
correct decisions. Extension work involves 
direct contacts with people and requires 
tact, a helpful nature, a sympathetic atti¬ 
tude Md a friendly approach to the pub¬ 
lic. For any work in Zoology, a genuine 
interest in animals and animal life is e.ssen- 
tial. 

TO QUALIFY as a Zoologist sound 
knowledge of chemistry and physics is 
essential. 

The subject of Zoology is usually 
taught in the secondary and higher Secon¬ 
dary schools. The study can be continued 
at the Intermediate stage, when it wm be 
taken up along with Botany. It can be 
affered as an independent subject in the 
B.Sc, degree course in our universities. 


Zoology, and some of its impoilant bran¬ 
ches like Systematics, Ichthyology, Ento¬ 
mology, etc., also form an important part 
of syllabi in the degree and post-graduate 
courses m agriculture, medicine and vete¬ 
rinary .sciences, etc. 

Specialisation in Zoology really begins 
at the B.Sc. (Hons.) or M.Sc. stage. The 
former is a two-to-three year course which 
is available in most Indian Colleges, The 
condition of eligibility for admission is a 
pass in Intermediate Science (physics md 
chemistry) or an equivalent examination, 
with good results, and usually with Zoo¬ 
logy as a siibjcct or as a part of a Science 
subject. 

The post-graduate M.Sc. course is of 
I wo years’ duration and those who have 
passed the B.Sc. (Hons.) degree examina¬ 
tion are eligible for admission. Both at the 
B.S<’. (Hons.) and M.Sc. degree level, per¬ 
sons should take up subsidiary subjects, 
appropriate to their particular interest and 
the field of their future employment. 

The syllabi for B.Sc. (lions.) and Mas¬ 
ters’ degree courses consist of theoretical 
and practical teaching in subjects like 
General Biology, Zoology, Entomology, 
Fishes and Animal Physiology, Parasito¬ 
logy. Cytology, Genetics, Ecology, etc. 

OPENINGS for Zoologist exist in re¬ 
search laboratories, goveinment depart¬ 
ments, and teaching institutions. Un^r 
the Union Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture and Health, and under the State Gov- 
emment Departments of Public Health, 
Agriculture and fisheries, they find employ¬ 
ment as technical/cataloguing assistants, 
field entomologists, fishery inspectors and 
fishery superintendents, etc. In the teach¬ 
ing line, high and higher secondary schools, 
colleges and universities offer posts of tea¬ 
chers, dernonstraUjrs, lecturers and readi 
ors. In the research laboratories and insti- 
tulcs, under the Union and State Govern¬ 
ments as also under private undertakings, 
they are employed as research assistants 
and research officers. The Central and 
State wai'ehousing .scheme offers employ¬ 
ment as Technical as.sistant-cum-Grader 
and Agricultural Entomologists. Some pri¬ 
vate firms, manufacturing insecticides and 
agrochemicals, also employ entomologists 
for conducting research and demonstrating 
the use of chemicals. The Ministry of Def¬ 
ence employs .some Zonlogi.sf.s in connection 
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with “foulitifj ovKanisms'’ which affect the 
efficiency of ships. 

ENTRY into the profession is usually 
at the level of posts of teachers, demons¬ 
trators, lecturers, research and technical 
assistants. Such posts are either filled 
through Employment Exchanges or directly 
by the Employing departments in response 
to newspaper advertisements. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
to senior posts are either by promotion from 
the lower ranks within the department, or 
by selection through the state and Union 
Public Service Commissions for which can¬ 
didates with post-graduate qualifications 
and adequate experiences are usually eligi¬ 
ble. Tn research establishments promotion 
is to !he posts of assistant research officer, 
Junior and Senior research olficers, assist¬ 
ant directors, etc. In the leaching line, 
promotion is to the posts of profe.ssors, 
readers and the heads of departments. In 
Government Offices, promolion is to Class 
II and Class T posts. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Advances 
in Zoology have an extremely impoi’tant 
and u.seful bearing on progress in the fields 
of agriculture, horticulture, plant protec¬ 
tion, forestry, fisheries (both inland and 
marine,) health (malaria and filaria con¬ 
trol schemes.) 

The study, management, development 
and conservation oC “wild life" is fascinat¬ 
ing in itself: and its practical application 
to economic problems offeis the possibili¬ 
ties of combining study with lemunerativo 
employment. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
training facilities, job openings, etc., con¬ 
tacts may be maile with;— 

1. The Registrar of your University. 

2. The Indian Council of Agricultu¬ 

ral, Research New Delhi. 

3. The Zoological Survey of India, 

Calcutta. 

4. The Indian Agricultuial Re.search 

Institute. New Delhi. 

5. The Malaria In.siituto of India, 

Delhi. 

6. The Central Inland Fisheries Re¬ 

search Station, Calcutta. 

7. Thje State Directors of Agricul¬ 

ture, Fisheries/Public Health of 

your State, 


8. The Forest Re.search Institute, 

Dehra Dun. 

9. The Indian Veterinary Researcl 

Institute, Izatnagar. 

10. The Directorate of Plant Protec 

tion, Quarantine and Storage 

New Dehli. 

11. The Employment Exchange serv 

ing your area. 

(Courtesy: ‘Union Ministry of L. and E.’; 

* * * 

U.S. STUDENTS PUBLISH SCIENCE 
JOURNAL 

A group of serious-minded college stu 
dents at the University of California an 
engaged in a venture much discussed b'i 
their elders the.se days: to stimulate inter 
esi. in science among American youth. Ij 
a garage near the University of Californi; 
c ampus at Berkeley, they have set up head 
iluarlers for a student science journal call 
ed Particle whose aim Is to promote re 
search and thought in mathematics and thi 
natural sciences among student subscriber: 
throughout the United States. 

The high standard of material publish 
ed in Particle has won praise from well 
known .scientists as well as financial helj 
from vai'iou.s sources. Since the publics 
tion was started in the spring of 1958, it: 
editors have produced five issues of fron 
35 to 50 pages. They now hope to issue i 
quarterly. In three years, subscription: 
have risen from 200 to 600, but the journa 
reaches a far wider audience. Over 51 
school libraries and many .student .science 
chibs subscribe. 

The editors of Particle would be happj 
to make contact with anyone interested ir 
their initiative. Letters should be address 
ed to Particle, 2531 Ridge Road, Berkelej 
9, California, United States. 


1 still retain my thirst for knowledge 
my passion for holding converse with tht 
greatest minds of all ages and nations; mj 
power of forgetting what surrounds me, o 
living with the past, the future, and the un 
real. Books are becoming everything tc 
me. If I had at this moment my choice oJ 
life, I would bury myself in one of those 
libraries that we saw together at the uni¬ 
versities, and would never pass a waking 
hour without a book before me. 

—Macaulaj 



KOLE OF EDUCATION IN ECONOMIC' 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Speaking on June 2 on the role of 
education in economic and social develop¬ 
ment during the discussion in Unesco 
Executive Board meeting in Paris, Shri- 
mati Indira Gandhi referred to the new 
and universal importance attached to edu¬ 
cation in planning for development in 
India for the Third Five Year Plan. 

She said that India was now detcrmiji- 
ed to give its due place to education in 
national programmes for economic and 
social development. In order to give fur¬ 
ther stimulus to the work of Unesco in 
this field, Shrimati Indira Garulhi suggest¬ 
ed that the Executive Board might formu¬ 
late and adopt a declaration on the role of 
education in economic and social develop¬ 
ment for the guidance of member-States, 
IJncsco’s Secretariat and other interna¬ 
tional organisations concerned. Shrimati 
Gandhi’s suggestion was later adopted by 
the Board. 

Speaking earlier on June 1 in the 
course of discussion in the Executive Board 
on measures designed to promote among 
the youth ideals of peace, mutual respect 
and understanding between peoples, Shri- 
iriaii Indira Gandhi referred to the import¬ 
ance and uigency of such programmes and 
suggested that Unesco should organise 
world wide consultation with international 
and national youth organisations for the 
formulation of effective and comprehensive 
measures. She referred to the ideals which 
inspired the Indian youth. The Executive 
Roai’d authorised the Director General of 
Unesco to prepare a report after studying 
ways and means of intensifying interna- 
I'onal, national and voluntary action in this 
Held including the possibility of formulat¬ 
ing an international declaration, setting out 
basic principles concerning promotion 
among the youth of ideals of peace, mutual 
respect and understanding between peoples. 
* * * 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CHILDREN OF 
TEACHERS 

The Government of India have decided 
to award 500 Post-Matric Merit Scho^^^- 


snips c veiy year to the children of Primary 
and Secondary School teachers in the coun¬ 
try. 

The liisl of these awards will be made 
during 1961 on the results of the school 
leaving examination (High School/Matri- 
eulalion/ULgher Secondary/Senior Cam¬ 
bridge, or other School leaving examina¬ 
tion) held in March-April, 1961 and only 
those who have appeared in these exami¬ 
nations in 1961 will be eligible (except in 
the case of Senior Cambridge, for which 
the examination held in December’, 1960 
will be taken into account). 

Only those candidates will be eligible 
to apply who have obtained at least 1st 
Class or where there is no Class or Divi¬ 
sion, at least 60 per cent marks in the 
aggregate in the School leaving examina¬ 
tion. 

A- -y A 

SECOND COMMONWEALTH 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

The Commonwealth Education Liaison 
Committee announced in London that, at 
the invitation of the Government of India, 
the Second Comraonweath Education Con- 
fei-ence will open in Vigyan Bhawan, New 
Delhi, on Thursday, January 11, 1962 and 
conclude on Thursday, January 25, 1962 
before Republic Day. 

The purpose of the Conference will be 
to review progress in the activities sponsor¬ 
ed by the Commonwealth Education Con¬ 
ference at Oxford and to make further 
plans in the light of the experience gained; 
and to consider in what other manner the 
arrangements for co-operation between the 
countries of the Commonwealth could be 
improved. 

The lirst Commonwealth Education 
Conference wa.s held at Oxford in July 1959 
as a result of an initiative taken by Com¬ 
monwealth Ministers at the Trade and 
Economic Conference held at Montreal in 
September, 1958. The Oxford Conference 
recommended that, to sustain the momen¬ 
tum of the new drive in co-operation which 
it believed it had initiated, another Com¬ 
monwealth Education Conference should 
subsequently be convened to take stock of 
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the progress made in the intei vening period 
and to make further plans for the future. 

The Commonwealth Education Liaison 
Committee is the body established in ac¬ 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Oxford Conference to enable Governments 
to consider together the development of the 
schemes of educational assistance which 
the Conference had agreed upon. It com¬ 
prises one representative of each Common¬ 
wealth Government together with one 
member representing the United Kingdom 
colonial territories and co-opted members 
under Sir Philip Morris (Vice-Chancellor 
of Bristol University) as independent 
chairman. 

-X* * « 

PRODUCTION OF SCHOOL TEXT 
BOOKS 

A number of recommendations have 
been made by the conlerence of State Edu¬ 
cation Secix'taries and Directors of Public 
Instruction and Education held in New 
Delhi. The chief among these relate to the 
problem of production, .supply and distri¬ 
bution of text books. The conference has 
recommendca that each State should im¬ 
mediately undertake a detailed study of 
this problem. The Planning Commission 
assured the conference that money would 
be made available for any scheme that 
may be undertakan in this regard. The 
conference was of the view that science 
education should be given top priority in 
the education programmes in the Third 
Plan. The conference examined in detail 
the administrative and organizational mea¬ 
sures to ensure the effective implementa¬ 
tion of the programmes under the Third 
Plan. It also decided to implement two 
x-ecent suggestions of the Prime Minister. 
One was that school children should use 
rucksacks for carrying books rather tnan 
handbags. The second was that Panchayati 
Raj and cooperative movement should 
figure more prominently in schools. For 
promoting knowledge in these subjects 
among students, a seven-point programme 
was adopted. 

* -X- -X* 

TECHNICAL EDUC ATION IN INDIA 

Up to date information on institutions 
in India providing technical education 
facilities is contained in “Facilities for 
Technical Education in India”, Publish¬ 
ed recently by the Union Ministi-y of Scien¬ 
tific Research .ind C.iltuval Affairs. 


The first section of the publication 
classifies the technical institutions into 
those conducting diploma courses; first 
degree courses and others providing facili¬ 
ties for post-graduate studies and research. 
The second section gives a detailed accoimt 
of each institution including the duration 
of the courses, commencement of the ses¬ 
sions, admission requirements, reservation 
of seats, fees charged, scholarships and 
other forms of assistance available, hostel 
facilities and other information. 

Since Independence, there has been a 
very rapid expansion of technical education 
facilities in the countiy. In 1947 there 
were only 38 institutions for first degree 
courses with a total admission capacity of 
2940 students. Institutions offering diploma 
courses numbered only 53 and admitted 
about 3670 students. In 1959-60, institu¬ 
tions offering degree courses totalled 87 and 
those offering diploma courses numbered 
166. Admissions increased to over 11,270 
students for degree courses and 20,660 stu¬ 
dents for diploma courses. 

^ * * 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOB WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION 

The Government of India have appoint¬ 
ed Shrimati Raksha Saran, a prominent 
social worker of Delhi, as the Chairman of 
the National Council for Women’s Educa¬ 
tion in place of Shrimati Durgabai Desh- 
mukh who has since resigned. 

The National Council was set up in 
1959 to advi.se the Centre on matters per¬ 
taining to the education of girls at the 
school level and of adult w'omen. The 
Council was to help in the loimulation of 
policies, programmes, targets and priorities 
for the expansion and improvement of girls’ 
education. The Council was also to assess 
the progress achieved from time to time 
and suggest measures for the evaluation of 
w'ork done in this field. 

Besides the Chairman, the Council con¬ 
sists of a nominee each of the State Gov- 
ernmehts, one member of the Central Ad¬ 
visory Board of Education, two members of 
Parliament, one representative each of the 
Planning Commission, the Ministries of 
Community Development and Cooperation, 
Health and Labour and of the Centrally- 
administered areas and two representatives 
of the Ministry of Education. 

The temnre of office of the non-official 
members is two years. 




(In this feature we publish interesting and factual topics which 
increase the general knowledge of the readers.—Ed. C A C.) 


FULL ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK 

The first full astronomical clock to be 
troduced in Britain for 250 years was re- 
sntly on show at the Science Museum, 
)OUtn Kensington. 

It is probably the most complex mecha- 
lical clock to oe shown to the British 
lublic and is an exact reproduction of a 
■lock first designed and constructed nearly 
100 years ago by the Italian savant John 
)ondi. who was at various limes Professor 
•f Logic, Medicine and Astronomy. 

During the years 1348 to 1364 he cons- 
ructed the first clock to show, besides 
nean or clock lime, Ihe sidei-eal or star 
ime and the motions of the sun, the moon 
ind of the five then known planets, all 
Iriven from an ordinary weight-driven 
:lock movement. 

It was made of brass and involved most 
lelicalc and intricate gearing. This is all 
he more extraordinary since, as far as is 
mown, the weight-driven mechanical 
:lock was invented only aboul 50 years 
jefore and was then, and for some centu- 
•ies after, still a clumsy, forged-iron affair. 

Besides the motions described, the 
dock records the hour, the minute, the 
ength of daylight for every day, the Saints’ 
lays, the day of the month and the times 
)f the rising and setting of the sun. 

There are also a dial to record the 
notion of the nodes, of which the hand 
aakes one revolution in over 18 years, and 
i perpetual mechanical calendar for Eas- 
.er. an achievement not paralleled for 500 
meat’s. Dondi’s exact treatment of the 
noon’s trajectory was not repeated for 400 
^ears. 

The clock remained in Italy until 1585 
md then in Spain till 1809, when it was 
iestroyed in the Peninsular wars. Fortun- 
itely Dondi left a full description, in 
Latin, of how he made the clock, with 
jvorking drawings, and although this has 
seen well known for centuries, no one 
jxamined it horologically till the late G. 
9. Baillie had it translated in the 1930's. 


It has fallen to the hurological author 
Mr. H. Alan Lloyd to complete Baillie’s 
work, and, after publishing a full descrip¬ 
tion in 1955. he decided to have u recons¬ 
truction of the clock made. lie found en¬ 
thusiastic collaborators in the managing 
director, Mr. Geoffrey Buggins, and his co¬ 
director and chief craftsman. Mr. Peter 
Haward, of Thwaites and Reed Ltd. 

Their joint efforts have resulted in the 
production of a clock of astounding beauty 
and complexity, unique in the world today, 
truly a fitting tribute to the genius of its 
great Italian inventor. The clock had 
gone to the Smithsonian Institution in 

Washington after June 25, 1961. 

* * * 

PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS 

Yasushi Nagao of the Mainichi News¬ 
papers, Tokyo, won the Pulitzer Prize 
award for news photography for his pic¬ 
ture of the fatal stubbing of the Japanese 
Socialist leader, Mr. Inejiro Aspnuma, by a 
young fanatic at a political raliy last year, 
it was announced in New York on May 2. 
1961. 

This w'as the first Pulitzer aw'ard to a 
foreign photographer and the first to a 
Japanese in any categoiy. 

Harper I^ee s novel "To Kill a Moc¬ 
kingbird," won the prize for fiction. 

The drama award went to the play "All 
The Way Horne," wnich was adaplrjd by 
Tad Mosel fro.n the late James itgees 
novel “A Death in the Family." 

. Awards in arts and letters arc vorth 
$500 (Rs. 2,500). 

The Pulitzer gold medal for meritori¬ 
ous public service in journalism went to 
the Amarioloo (Texas) "Globe Times” for 
its exposure of a breakdown in local law 
enforcement. 

The award for international reporting 
went to Lynn Heinzerling of the Associat¬ 
ed Press for his coverage of the early 
stages of the Congo crisis ‘‘under extraordi¬ 
narily difficult condition.^.” His “keen ana- 
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lysis of events in other parts of Africa” 
was also mentioned. 

Edward Cony of the “Wall Street 
Journal" won the award for national re¬ 
porting for an analysis of timber dealings. 

Ine journalism awards carry cash 

prizes oi $1,U00 (Ks. 5,000) each. 

• * * 

FOREIGN TOURISTS IN INDIA 

The statistics now available place the 
number of tourist arrivals in India (bar¬ 
ring Pakistan nationals) during the year 
1960 at 123,095, which is an all-time record. 
As compared with arrivals in 1959 (1,09,464) 
this registered an increase of 12.5 per cent. 

The statistics reveal a strong and grow¬ 
ing trend among the U.S. nationals to visit 
India. . i 

Next in number were the tourists from 
the U.K. who constituted 15.2 per cent 
(18,745) of the total for 1960. Compared 
with 1959 arrivals from the U.K. were up 
by 11.1 per cent. 

About 35,134 foreigners were granted 
visas for entry into India between January 
1 and March 31, 1961. 

Of this 19,386 were tourists, 4,023 busi¬ 
ness men and 1,891 students. 

The principal nationalities were: Ame¬ 
ricans (15,331); Afghans (970); French 
(2,330); Germans (2,620); Indonesians 
(1,543); Italians (1,758); Iranians (720); 
Portuguese (446); Russians (872); Swiss 

(798) and Thais (893). 

• • * 

LENIN PEACE PRIZE FOR 1960 

For outstanding services in the struggle 
for strengthening and preservation of peace 
the International Committee for ;.enin 
Prizes conferred International Lenin Peace 
Prizes for 1960 to; 

Fidel Castro Ruz, public leader and 
statesman of the Cuban Republic, whose 
entire life is dedicated to the noble cause 
of the struggle of the peoples for freedom 
and independence; 

Sekou Toure, leader and statesman of 
Guinea, a founder and prominent leader of 
the Democratic Party of Guinea, regarded 
by the broad masses as an outstanding 
peace champion; 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Indian public 
leader, who, since the twenties of this cen¬ 
tury, has been taking active part in the 
women’s movement of India and passion¬ 


ately defending the idea of universal dis¬ 
armament; 

Mikhail Sadoveanu, Rumanian writer 
and public leader, whose literary works 
constitute a worthy contribution to the 
peace movement and who himself is an , 
active peace champion; 

Antoine Georges Tabet, Lebanese 
architect and public leader, a tireless light¬ 
er against foreign interference in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of Arab countries; 

Ostap Dlusski, Polish public leader, 
outstanding international lighter for the 
triumph of the ideas of socialism, one of * 
the initiators of the world peace move¬ 
ment; 

William Morrow, Australian public 
leader, whose whole life has been dedicat¬ 
ed to the Australian labour movement, a 
founder of the Labour Party of Australia, 
prominent trade union leader, enthusiastic 
supporter of universal and complete dis¬ 
armament proposals. 

The International Lenin Prizes Com¬ 
mittee met on April 6 and 7 with Academi- 
can Dmitry Skobeltsyn in the chair. The 
decision awarding the prizes was signed by 
Skobeltsyn, the Vice-Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee Kuo Mo-jo and Louis Aragon, and 
Committee members: Grigory Alexandrov, 
John Bernal, Jan Dembowski, Anna 
Seghers, Pablo Neruda, Sahib Singh 

Sokhey, Ilya Ehrenburg. 

* * * 

85-MPH BOWLING 

How fast is a bowler? 

The “Daily Mail” has come up with the 
answer after a series of photographic and 
timing tests on three famous cricketere in 
action. 

The trio are West Indies’ Wesely Hall, 
reputed to be the fastest Test bowler in 
the world; England’s Freddy Trueman; and, 
Australia’s Alan Davidson. 

One result was that Hall was not quite 
as quick as Trueman off the pitch but a 
fraction faster through the air. 

Trueman attained a maximum speed 
through the air of 84.6 mph and 73.5 mph 
off the pitch. 

Hall reached 85.2 mph in flight and 
71.4 mph off the ground. 

The left-handed Davidson was about 
11 mph. slower than Trueman and Hall 
through the air, but proved he is able to' 
pitdi the baU' pn i spetf mm aoeunt^. 
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Hall’s length was less consistent, but he 
hit a single stump five times out of six and 

once sent it flying over the practice net. 

» » * 

ANTARCTIC TREATY COMES INTO 
FORCE 

The Antarctic Treaty signed by 12 na¬ 
tions which demilitarizes the Antarctic 
continent and sets it aside for peaceful re¬ 
search, took effect on June 23, 1961. 

The Treaty became effective when rati¬ 
fying documents signed by Argentina, 
Chile and Australia were formally and si¬ 
multaneously handed in. 

This completed the process of official 
ratification by the 12 participating powers. 

The Treaty was signed on December 
1, 1959 in Washington by the U.S.A., the 
Soviet Union, Australia Argentina, Bel¬ 
gium, Britain, Chile, France, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway and South Africa. 

The Treaty “freezes” the territorial 
claims in the Antarctica of seven of the 
signatories, Argentina, Australia, Britain, 
Chile, France, New Zealand and Norway. 

It rules out any new territorial claims. 
It prohibits the setting up of any military 
bases in the Antarctic and any other mea¬ 
sures of a military nature on that conti¬ 
nent, and it also forbids any nuclear explo¬ 
sions there. 

« * * 

ASIAN PRODUCTIVITY ORGANIZATION 

Asian countries have formally com¬ 
pleted the inauguration of an organisation 
designed to help them raise their standards 
of living. 

Delegates from eight countries, includ¬ 
ing India issued a communique in Tokyo on 
May 26, 1961, announcing the formation of 
Ihe Asian Productivity Organisation 
(A.P.O.>. 

The 'communique said: “This newly- 
established organisation will provide a 
veUcle for co-operative action among its 
members and serve as a mechanism for the 
fullest exchange of experience and know¬ 
how as well as function as a channel through 
which outside assistance can be directed to 
its members collectively.” 

The Governing Body elected Dr. Jose 
C. Locsin, Chairman of the National Eco¬ 
nomic Council of the Philippines, as Chair¬ 
man. 

Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, Chairman of the 
National Productivity Council of India, and 


Dr. Ichiro Nakayama, Vice-President of the 
Japan Productivity Centre were elected 
Vice-Chairmen. 

It was also decided that the A<P>0. 
headquarters would be situated in Tokyo 
for the first two years. 

The next session of the Governing 
Body will be held m mid-November in 
Tokyo to consider the progranune and bud¬ 
get for 1962. 

Mr. Oshikawa (Japan) in a statement 
issued on May 26, 1961, said the A.P.O. was 
the first international organisation ever 
formed by Asian countries on their own. 

Member countries are Formosa, India, 
Japan, South Korea, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand. 

Observers from Laos, Malaya, the 
U.S.A., South Viet Nam and the United 
Nations Economic Commission fo? Asia and 
the Far East were present at the five days 
of talks in Tokyo. 

The communique said the Governing 
Body had approved a programme in which 
experts would travel jn various Asian coun¬ 
tries to give instructions in management 
training, marketing and productivity tech¬ 
nique. 

The United States Government had 
offered financial assistance, it added. 

Mr. Oshikawa said aiinual contribu¬ 
tions from member-nations would total' 
$108,000. India would contribute $38,000, 
and Japan $36,000. 

■» * If 

LONGEST EVER SPEECH 

The longest speech on record is believ¬ 
ed to have been that made by Mr. De (3os- 
nios, in the Legislature of British Colum¬ 
bia, when a measure was pending, the 
passage of which would take from a great 
many settlers their lands. 

De Cosmos was in a hopeless minority. 
The job had been held back till the eve of 
the close of the session: unless legislation 
was taken before noon of a given day, the 
act of confiscation would fail. 

The day before the expiration of the 
limitation, De Cosmos got the floor, about 
10 a.m. and began a speech against the Bill. 
Its friends cared little, for they supposed 
that by one or two o’clock he would be 
through, and the Bill could be put on its 
passage. . . . 

(tee o’clock came and De Cosmos was 
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speaking still—had not more than entered 
upon his subject. Two o’clock—^he was say¬ 
ing, “In the second place.” 

Three o’clock—he produced a fearful 
bundle of evidence, and insisted on reading 
it. The majority began to have a suspicion 
of the truth—he was going to speak till 
next noon and kill the Bill! 

For a while they made merry over it, 
but, as it came on dusk, they began to get 
alarmed. They tried interruptions, but 
soon abandoned them, because each one 
afforded him a chance to discuss and gain 
time. They tried to shout him down, but 
that gave him a breathing space, and final¬ 
ly, they settled down to watch the combat 
between strength of will and weakness of 
body. They gave him no mercy, no ad¬ 
journment for dinner, no chance to do 
more than wet his lips with water, no wan¬ 
dering from his subject, no sitting down. 

Twilight darkened: the gas was lit, 
members slipped out to dinner in relays 
and returned to sleep in squads; but Dr. 
Cosmos went on. The Speaker, to whom 
he was addressing himself, was alternately 
dozing and trying to look wide awake. 

Day dawned, and the majority slipped 
out in squads to wash and breakfast, and 
the speaker still held on. It cannot be said 
that it was a very logical, eloquent or sus¬ 
tained speech. There were disgressions in 
it, repetitions also. But still the speaker 
kept on; and at la.st, noon came to a baffl- 
kept on; and at last, noon came to a baffl¬ 
ed majority, livid with rage. 

And a single man was triumphant, 
though his voice had sunk to a husky whis¬ 
per, his eyes were almo.st shut, and were 
bleared and blood-shot, his legs tottered 
under him; his baked lips were cracked and 
smeared with blood. 

De Cosmos had spoken twenty-six 

hours, and saved the settlers their lands. 

* » * 

CALENDAR TRICKS AT SEA 

When you go globe-trotting, strange 
things in regard to time may happen. Did 
you ever hear of Meridian Day? I hadn’t 
until a year or so ago. when I was return¬ 
ing from Japan. Like Easter, it's movable; 
and it can occur at any time in the year. 

Tn 1955, w’hile we were on a world 
trip, via Australia, somewhere in the Paci¬ 
fic we lost a day which I never expected 
to pick uo again. Then, two years later 
on a journey by Way of South America, 


South Africa and the Orient, by travelling 
in the opposite direction, that day was res^ 
tored, and I found, to my surprise, that 
such a date is Meridian Day. 

As you know, the international date 
line IS an imaginary one, passing through 
the Pacific in a general northerly and 
southerly direction. It separates the Paci¬ 
fic islands in such a way that all east of 
the line have the same date as the Ameri¬ 
cas, while those to the west have dates 
similar to those of Japan and Australia. 

Between Yokohama and San Francisco, 
for instance, you pass from the situation 
w'here you are 12 hours ahead of Green¬ 
wich, to one where you are 12 hours behind 
it. Thus the calendar is retarded. You go 
backward 24 hours and gain a day—Meri¬ 
dian Day. On the President Hoover this 
date came between June 14 and 15. 

Losing a day may create a strange and 
most unusual situation. Our purser told 
us of a “freak of navigation” that happen¬ 
ed at the turn of the last century. 

The Warrimoo, he said, on the evening 
of Dec. 30, 1899, Vas en route from Vancou¬ 
ver, Canada, to Australia. When the navi¬ 
gator reported to the captain that they 
were just a few miles from the spot where 
the equator and international date line 
meet. Captain Phillips realised the unusual 
possibilities. 

So, every few minutes he checked 
his position, changed his course some what, 
and adjusted speed to reach this point at 
the right time. 

FiXactly at midnight, the purser added, 
the Warrimoo reached the intersection, 
with the,se startling results. The forward 
part of the ship was in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere—the stern in the Northern; the date 
in the latter was Dec. 30, 1899, in the bow, 
Jan. 1, 1900. 

Therefore, the vessel was “not only in 
two different dayg, two different months, 
two different seasons, but also two centu¬ 
ries—all at the same time.” 

Because of this unusual happening, it 
was pointed out. the passengers on the War¬ 
rimoo mis.sed their New Year’s Eve cele¬ 
bration, and the entire day of Dec. 31, 1899. 
However, there was one compensation; no 
doubt, these travellers were the first peo¬ 
ple in the world to greet the twentieth 
century. (‘M. R. Krythe’) 



ON CHILD MARRIAGE 
Sir, 4- 

We have the Child Mairiage Restraint 
Act. This Act, which came into force on 
April 1. 1930. is now in force through Dut 
India. It restrains the marriages of chil¬ 
dren. though the marriage itself is not dec¬ 
lared void. It lays down that no marriage 
to which a child i.e. a male under 18 years 
of age, or a female under 15 years tf age, 
is a party, may bo solemnized. And any 
person oerforming. conducting or directing 
any child marriage is punishable with im¬ 
prisonment of 3 months and fine. But 
is not thi.s Act just a dead letter? 

Many child-marriages have been and 
are performed throughout India in total 
contravention of the Act. What is more 
peculiar is that in 99 oer cent of such 
ca.ses, the law keeps just silent. 

Another thing to take note of is why 
provisions of the Act are violated. Because 
the Act is meaningless? Or because peo¬ 
ple are unaware of the fact that there 
exi.st,s such Act too? 

The fact is that neither the Act is 
mf'aningless, nor are people interested in 
violating its provisions. The reasons, why 
its provisions are violated, are that most of 
ihe people are unable to grasp its aims, and 
many of them are not even aware if the 
Act at all exists. 

As a matter of fact wide publicity has 
not been given to the Act. Its aims have 
not been explained comprehensively to the 
public at large. Neither it has reached to all 
the people nor care has been taken to 
ensure’that it is worked up to and not 
violated. Moreover, sufficient measures 
have not been taken to cultivate and 
mould public opinion. Keeping in view 
that social laws lack effectiveness unless 
they are backed bv public opinion and co¬ 
operation, it is desired that necessary steps 
may be taken in this respect. 

A word to the parents also. The obli¬ 
gations to children arise out of their de¬ 
pendence. Children should be given all 
chances with a view to making them the 
men and women they were meant to be. 
Every child must be helped to grow up 


into a healthy, responsible and self-reliant 
citizen. 

Child-marriage is a great hindrance to 
the overall development of the child's per¬ 
sonality. It has eaten and is eating into 
the very vitals of our social slructui'e. To 
quote Mahatma Gandhi, “it is a moral as 
well as a physical evil. For it not only 
undermines our morals but also induces 
physical degeneration.” And hence, it 
should be avoided. 

(Rajendra Prasad Goswami, New Delhi) 

« « « 

GANDHIJrS PHaOSOFHY OF TRUTH 

Sir, 

The conception of truth is not easy to 
gauge. A rational discrimination of our 
good and bad thoughts and actions may, 
of course, enable us to reveal the truth. 
Truth without lie has no independent exis¬ 
tence; for eveiy truth is extracted out of 
a mass of right and wrongs. In other 
words, it is the lie that ultimately leads 
us to reach the truth. But truth in Gan- 
dhian conception was an extreme phase of 
realising the lufty ideals devoted to even 
illusive consequences. Gandhiji attached 
great importance to good means aiming 
at achieving a certain end. This is whv 
his truth was a positive one. More clearly 
we can say that he unlike many a thinker 
did not advocate the theory of good 
supported bv unfair means. To him truth 
was non-violence, morality and self-reli¬ 
ance. 

So Gandhiji’s philosophy of truth was 
an ab.solute synthesis of one’s violent, un¬ 
moral thoughts and actions. Even to Quie¬ 
ten a weeping baby by falsely saying that 
there comes his mother, is a lie in Gandhian 
philosophy of truth. He held extreme 
views which have been subjected to sca¬ 
thing criticism even by his contemporary 
thinkers. They contend that Gandhiji> 
evolved his philosophy of truth on mere 
fallacy that is far impossible to realize and 
he gave a weapon of non-violence to pro¬ 
tect the truth. This criticism on his philo¬ 
sophy of truth can not be entirely justified. 

However, his extreme synthesis of truth 
and lie cannot be accepted, as truth is essen- 
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tially a discriminate realization of our illu- 
; sions and disillusions. While establishing 
some truth we have lo analyse the mass or 
lies. So truth is a stage acquired when lie 
. ceases to operate and lie begins when the 
truth operates in disguise. The synthesis 
of lie and the disguised truth may be the 
' truth in the real sense. 

(Amrit Chadha, Simla) 
» » * 

CIVIL-WAR REVEALS COLD-WAR 
Sir, 

Having visualized the incident of 
Angola none will deny that Angolese have 
been fettered by inequality and injustice, 
poverty and cruel jurisdiction. The land 
of Angola is being besmeared with blood 
of innocent people. The reason why the 
Angolese arc being killed cruelly by the 
military troops of Salazar is that there is 
scarcely any individual in Angola who re¬ 
mains unmoved by the spirit of nationalism 
and does think of remaining under Sala¬ 
zar’s administration—the administration 
which is full of unscrupulous rules, based 
rather on the impulse to seize what the 
people pos.sess than on the desire lo create 
an atmosphere in which public can have 
pleasure. 

Not less noticeable is the matter that 
Salazar wants to extinguish the burning 
lamp of nationalism. To Salazar, public 
opinion is meaningless and law is nothing 
but the manifestation of what he vehe¬ 
mently declares. Undoubtedly true that 
Salazar has known from the elections of 
1958 in which 60 per cent of Angolese had 
' cast their votes in favour of Delgado—the 
opponent of Salazar—that the people have 
no faith in him. And that is perhaps 
why Salazar does not like to see the natio¬ 
nalist movement. But why Angolese are 
likely to have pleasure from another form 
of Government but not from Salazar Gov¬ 
ernment is no more to be asked or answer¬ 
ed than why Salazar gets pleasure from 
autocracy but not from democracy. 

Nay that law of the autocratic State is 
not what the ruler utters. But that law 
derives its sanction from determinate 
human superior and its actual content is 
, based on the will and opinion of the indivi¬ 
dual no one can dare deny. 

Hitler was an autocrat but had public 
‘ opinion been so neglected by him or the 
land of so-called Germany been polluted 
by blood of innocent people, Hitlerism 
would not have existed for a long time. 


Therefore as to the question whether Sala¬ 
zar will be capable of singing an everlast¬ 
ing song of autocracy alter taking his 
refuge on the leafy bower of Angola, the 
answer would be in the negative. 

In order, therefore, to exonerate Angole 
from cruelty of "Salazarism, two ways car 
be indicated. Firstly, the NATO powei 
should not interfere with the civil war oi 
Angola. Kennedy has said that commun¬ 
ism may spread in that country in which 
poetry and inequality prevail. Therefore 
if NATO is to guard against communism i1 
should not help Salazar who is making the 
life of the people bitter and painful 
Secondly, U.N.O. ought to look after the 
condition of Angola with its neutral vigi¬ 
lance. The first and foremost duty oJ 
U.N.O. is to support a legal parliament ir 
Angola in which there is a definite place 
for people. If U.N.O. be unconscious ol 
Angola’s civil-war, then Angola’s situation 
will bo like that of Laos, Congo, Cuba and 
Algeria which have become the propel 
places of cold-war. 

(Prabhat Kumar Santra, Midnaporc) 
« « * 

MILITARY DICTATORSHIP 

Sir, 

The twentieth century will be a land¬ 
mark in the history of mankind. It has 
witnessed many a country ruled by mili¬ 
tary dictators. It may in one sense mean 
the submission of man’s will to the forces 
of physical strength. When some people o', 
India ca.sually talk about military dictator¬ 
ship as the best panacea for the eradication 
of the existing evils in the country, they 
really mean the preservation of national 
solidarity by destructing all disruptive 
forces. 

Except Burma (where the pact bet¬ 
ween the Premier and the Commander-in- 
Chief was executed honourably for a short 
period), the rise of military dictator^ip in 
other countries has not brought the desir¬ 
ed results. Supplemented as it is. from the 
rule of law by the personal directives of 
the dictator, the innate nature of man is 
made inactive by the forcible curtailment 
of individual freedom. The zeal of the 
dictator is appreciated by the mass to the 
extent he goes to suppre.ss the existing 
evils. But when the dictator undertakes 
measures of alleged improvements within 
the country and also faces rivalries from 
other nations on national matters, he has to 
do certain things which are not liked by 
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the same entire mass of people who liked 
his internal action ot suppressing the past 
evils and no country will obviousiy yive 
the dictator to have ins preaominance 
over her at the cost of her own disadvant¬ 
age. In fact, history has given ample evid¬ 
ence of this. The rise of dictator s power 
in Germany was a matter of common re¬ 
sistance for the major countries of the 
world. The regime of Salazar is in a stale 
of mass upsurge. 

In the face of all these, it will be mis¬ 
construed to think that military dictator¬ 
ship will cure all our evils. There can be 
no gainsaying the fact that notwithstand¬ 
ing the evils that persist in our infant 
democracy, the aims and objects to which 
we have been pursuing are ideal ones. 
Since leadership under Nehruji is not much 
disputed, we as common men have to play 
our part instead of looking up for the 
water to fall into our thirsty mouths. A 
conscience mass is. at the helm of its own 
destiny. It has the will to make and un¬ 
make persons for being ruled in the best 
interests of the society. Surrendering to a 
dictator implies our incapacity. And when 
the term of surrender comes are we to go 
back to the eighteenth century argument 
of Hobbes and Lock and say pathetically, 
“who ultimately retained the power?" Let 
us be wise and practical. 

(Radha Benode Mukherjee, Bhadrak) 
* « * 

INEVITABILITY OF WAR 

Sir, 

Your Editorial in the June 1961 issue 
on ‘INEVITABILITY OF WAR’ was quite 
interesting and thought-provoking. But 
the views expressed cannot be accepted by 
certain people. It is said, contrary to your 
view, that launching of nuclear weapons 
in different bigger states had actually 
strengthened peace. Hi may look like a 
paradox. But to a certain extent, it is a 
fact, because it is the balance of terror that 
has actudly prei»rved the peace. Every¬ 
one is aware of the fact that the victory of 
another global war would be so universal 
that there would be neither vanquished nor 
victor. It would result in total annihila¬ 
tion of human civilisation itself. 

(A. Vijayaraghvan, Madras) 
• « « 

CORRIGENDUM 

Sir, 

In the Cohunns 'General Knowledge Teat’ 
of your July 1961 issue 1 have found tvo .mis- 


lakes; in question No. 4 (b) (iii) of paper II, 
lito I'uroiula lur 'suda-ash' is given ob KCXls- 
Bui I think it should bo lu the 

solution of question No. 8 (a) of the same paper, 
yuu have taken u=lU, whereas we should take 
u=i—16. Doing so the answer becomes 6 se¬ 
conds and not 6, as calculated by you. Kindly 
confirm. 

(Gautsm K. Ghosh, Calcutta; 

Ashish Chakravarty, Varanasi) 

(Yes, you are right. Wc regret the mistakes 

-Ed. C & C.) 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 


National Defence Academy Examinatioii, 
December, 1961 

The Union Public Service Commission 
will hold a combined Army, Navy and Air 
Force Examination at Allaha{)ad, Banga¬ 
lore, Bhopal, Bombay, Calcutta, Cuttack, 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Jammu, Madras, Nag¬ 
pur, Patiala, Patna, Shillong and Trivan¬ 
drum on the 27th and 28th December, 1961, 
for selection of candidates for admission to 
the National Defence Academy. 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1945, 
and not later than l.st July, 1947. These 
age limits can in no case be relaxed. 


Qualifications: Matriculation or equi¬ 
valent. Applications from candidates who 
have appeai’ed or intend to appear at Matri¬ 
culation or equivalent examination accept¬ 
able provisionally. Application forms and 
full particulars obtainable from Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission, Dholpur 
House, D.H.Q. P.O., New Delhi-11, by remit¬ 
ting Re. 1.00 by money order or on cash 
payment at the counter. A candidate must 
dearly state on money order coupon “Na¬ 
tional Defence Academy Examination, De¬ 
cember, 1961” and also give his name and 
full postal address in block letters. Postal 
orders or cheques or currency notes will not 
be ac^pted in lieu of money orders. Ap¬ 
plication forms and connected papers are 
also obtainable free from the nearest Re¬ 
cruiting Officer/Military Sub-Area Head- 
quarters or the National Cadet Corps. Unit. 
Only unmarried male candidates can apply 
for admission to this Examination. Complet¬ 
ed applications must reach the Union ^b- 
lic Service Commission by 28th August, 
1961 (11th September, 1961 for candidates 
abroad). 
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PRESIDENT’S APPEAL TO FILM 
PRODUCERS 

Speaking at a function in Bombay, the 
Piesident, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, called 
upon the Film Industi'y to I'calise that 
Commercial success was good and endur¬ 
ing only when it was tempered by consi¬ 
deration of people's weal and its pace was 
determined by the ultimate good of the 
society, fie said the cinema, hke the press 
and the Radio, was a medium of great 
potentiality to influence people's thought 
and action, and hence strenuous efforts had 
to be made by the industry to improve the 
quality of recieation by providing right 
kind of films. He appealed to film produ¬ 
cers that they should always bear in mind 
the age-old liaditions and the high place 
India's history and culture had given to 
morals and do nothing which would in the 
least swerve from the path of rectitude 
even in the interest of so-called art and 
much less for winning cheap popularity 
and commanding large audiences at the 
cost of higher values. It was this empha¬ 
sis on moral ideals and the right social 
conduct. Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, which 
imposed an ine.scapable obligation on Gov¬ 
ernment. The Slate censonship of films 
became a duty in the interest of the people. 
The President said that there was no rea¬ 
son to believe that censorship would oper¬ 
ate to the detriment of the film industry. 

> ^ 

PROVIDENT FUND BENEFITS FOR 
FILM INDUSTRY 

The Government of India have decided 
to extend the benefit of compulsory contri¬ 
butory provident fund under the Em¬ 
ployees’ Provident Funds Act to cinema 
including preview theatres, film studios, 
film production concerns, distribution con¬ 
cerns dealing with exposed films and film 
processing laboratories. This will take 
effect from July 31, 1961. The benefit is 
applicable to establishments which employ 

twenty or more persons. 

# « « 

‘‘BLASPHEMOUS” FILMS 

The Vatican newspaper, “Osservatore 
Romano,” has criticised the recent Cannes 
Pihn Festival for awarding prizes to two 


“blasphemous” films—“Mother Jeanne of 
the Angles,” (Polish) and “Viridiana” 
((Spanish). 

The Director of the daily wrote that 
“a little impious feast of blasphemous re¬ 
presentations in the work of the two films 
nas been added to the usual ambiguous 
exhibitions of sex.’’ 

•K VI 

“DO ANKllEN” BAGS ANOTHER AWARD 

Rajkamal's “Do Ankhen Barah Haalh’’ 
has bagged one more award in U.S.A. 

The Southern California Motion Pic¬ 
ture Council i.s reported to have declared 
this film as the ‘Best Picture of the Month 
of May.’ 

Encomiums for the toy seller portrayed 
in the film by Sandhya read as follows: 

“She has real beauty, grave and piquant 
charm, that adds a delightful touch of 
humour with a basket of toys on her head 
as she crosses the dc.se rt to sell toys and 
.sweets to children, playing her native violin 
with the little drum trailing behind while 

she sings the haunting Toy Seller’s song. ." 

* * 

FILM CLUBS FOR DELHI CHILDREN 

The children in the Capital will soon 
be able to see films nearer home. 

About 50 children's film clubs are to 
be shortly opened in the various parts of 
Delhi undtii' a pilot project to popularise 
children’s films. Twenty clubs have al¬ 
ready been formed. If successful, the pro¬ 
ject will be extended to other cities. 

Each club will cover about 1,000 fami¬ 
lies or more, according to the population 
of the area. The films will be screened in 
open parks and each family will be charg¬ 
ed 50 nP. for admission to each show. 

.A fixed percentage of the collections 
will go to the respective clubs, to be used 

for welfare activities. 

* # * 

FILM PRODUCTION DURING 1960 

A report on the film industry has re¬ 
vealed that the production of feature films 
touched a new high in 1960 when 315 films 
were made as against 306 in 1959. Hindi 
films accounted for the largest number 
(115), followed by Tamil (62), Telugu (54), 
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Bengali (36), Marathi (15), Kannada (12), 
Malayalam (6), Oriya (5), Punjabi (4), 
Urdu (3), Gujarati (2) and Sindhi (1). 

A total of 166 feature films were based 
on social themes, 30 each on mythological 
subjects, legends and crimes, 26 on fanta¬ 
sies, 12 on adventures, 10 on historicals, 
and 3 each on biographies, stunts and devt)- 
tional. Three films treated themes consi¬ 
dered suitable for children. 

* * it- 

FILIVI FESTIVAL IN INDIA 

The International Federation ot Film 
Producers’ Associations has recognised the 
International Film Festival of India to be 
held this year. 

Disclosing this at the first meeting of 
the central festival committee held in New 
Delhi, Dr. B. V. Keskar, Union Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting, said that the 
recognition by the Federation had added to 
the status of the festival of India. On the 
basis of this year's experience, the Minister 
added, the Government would consider 
fixing periodicity for festivals in future. 
This year's festival, he explained, was not 
of a competitive nature but, in recognition 
of participation in it, souvenii’s- would be 
presented. 

Dr. Keskar said that several national 
film pjoducers’ organisations were affiliated 
to the International Federation of Film 
Producei’s’ Associations. In consonance 
with the Federation’s rules, which did m.’t 
permit the holding of a festival at a num¬ 
ber of places, it had been decided to term 
the presentation of films in New Delhi as 
the “International Film Fe.stival of India.’’ 

The committee accepted the .suggestion 
regarding the dates of the festival and film 
weeks in Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. The festival would be held in Delhi 
from October 27 to November 2, while pre¬ 
sentation of films would take place in Cal¬ 
cutta from November' 1 to 7, in Madra.s 
from November 6 to 11 and in Bombay 
from November 11 to 17. 

* * # 
CENSORSHIP AND CRISIS IN FILM 

INDUSTRY 

Dr. B. V, Keskar, Union Minister of In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting, has said that 
sny “mi.sleading effort” to mix the ques¬ 
tion of fibn censorship and the financial 
crisis in the film industry could only make 


smooth working arrangement of censorship 
dillicull, if not impossible. 

In a Press statement in New Delhi, Dr. 
Keskar said: ‘1 am having the matter of 
censorship examined, but no soluUon will 
be possible if the yardstick to be applied is 
the easing of the financial crisis, because 
that crisis is likely to continue indefinitely 
until the linar.cial conventions in the indus¬ 
try are regulaiised and put on a sound 
stable fooling." 

Dr. Keskar regieltcd what he describ¬ 
ed as "propaganda ’ by film interests that 
the crisis in the industry was due to cen¬ 
sorship. 

Dr. Keskar said: “During the recent 
talks that 1 had with some iepre.sentatives 
of film intere.sls from Bombay, 1 had clari¬ 
fied that the prevailing financial crisis in 
the film industry should not be confounded 
with the quoslion of coinplaintJ. about cen¬ 
sorship. 1, however, find from correspond¬ 
ence that I am receiving from film inter¬ 
ests and also from press statements and 
observations that a persistent propaganda 
is being made that the crisis in the indus¬ 
try is due to censorship. 

“I regret this kind of propaganda. The 
financial crisis in the film industry has its 
own reasons which have been accumulating 
for quite some time and which is due to 
the want of suitable financial structure or 
regulation of the industry. Warnings 
about this had bei'ii given before also to the 
industry and it is time that the industry 
sets its house in order if it does not want 
the crisis to deepen. The crisis has no real 
connection with any change in censorship,” 

» i X 

NO TAX ON FILM.S FOR CHILDREN 

The Punjab Government has exempted 
the showing of childien’s films from enter¬ 
tainment tax and show ta>’ as also relaxed 
restrictions regarding the opening and 
closing hours of cinema houses. 

With a view to encouraging the pro¬ 
duction of films in the Stale the Govern¬ 
ment has set up its own film Production 
unit and has set apart a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs 
for the purpose. 

The Punjab Children's Film Society, 
which met in Simla on June 23, has decii 
ed to start three more mobile cinema units 
for screening children’.s films in rural areas. 
At present there is only one mobile unit, 
which gave 520 shows last year. 
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ELkiCTllONIC “FISH” FOR 
Ot'EANOGRAFUIC RESEARCH 

An elect i onic “fish’’ designed and made 
by a ScoUish tivm is to be used by Italian 
scicnlisls lo plot the magnetic contoui's of 
the Mediteiranean Sea. 

The eiiuipinent is so sensitive that 
while It was under test at the electronics 
department of the Scottish firm- which Is 
near a golf club—it was found that the 
metal on the golf clubs'was upsetting the 
magnetic held and affecting the measure¬ 
ments made by the “hsh”. 

By measuring the magnetic field in the 
sea, the contours can be plotted in the 
same way as geographical contours and 
provide information of interest to geophy¬ 
sicists and oceanographers. 

The equipment is called a Proton Spin 
Magnetometer. Two “fish” housing elec¬ 
tronic circuits, lowed 1,090 ft. astern of a 
ship, send back signals, the frequencies of 
which are d.tecily proportional lo the 
earth’s magnetic field. These frequencies 
are accurately measured and taped by 

equipment on board the ship. 

* * 

NE’W HYPOTHESIS ON ORIGIN OF 
SILVER CLOUDS 

A novel view on the origin of the sil¬ 
ver clouds—an interesting phenomenon on 
the threshold of space has been givc-n by 
the Estonian scientist Charles Villmann, 
who is in charge of one of the Soviet cen¬ 
tres for the study of thc.se clouds. 

Villrnann believes that the i’ea.son be¬ 
hind the appearance of silver clouds, which 
sometimes covci an area of .scnoral million 
square kilometres, are magneto-hydrodyna¬ 
mic phenomena in the highest layers of 
the atmosphere. This adds to the conden¬ 
sation hypothesis which is finding increas¬ 
ing recognition and which regards silver 
clouds as amalgamations of ice crystals, but 
does not explain all the factors of the em¬ 
ergence of conditions favouring the con¬ 
densation of water vapour at the altitude 
of 80 to 100 kilometres. 

In Villmann’s opinion, the condensa¬ 
tion processes in the birth of silver clouds 


are stimulated by changes in the geo¬ 
magnetic fielu. These changes are caused 
by the activity of the sun, which throws 
back clouds ot plasma—what are called 
plasma - bombs. 

Particle.s of silver clouds, judging by 
Villmann’s observations, reach oOO mili- 
microns in diameter. These ob.servations 
wei’e made with the help of special equip¬ 
ment developed by the scientist himself. 

Speaking at a confeamee of Soviet 
specialists on silver clouds, held in Tallinn, 
Villmann said that studies which would 
provide new information about silver 
clouds would bo made by Soviet scientists 
in the international calm sun year (1964- 
1965). 

* * * 

NEW PICTURE OF ATOM’S CORE 

A new picture of the atomic nucleus 
has emerged out of seven years of atom- 
smashing experimentation at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. A team of scientists, led by Dr. 
Robcri Ilofstadter, and including Dr. Con¬ 
rad do Varies of the Netherlands, uncover¬ 
ed evidence supporting the theory of quan¬ 
tum elect 1 odynamics, which hitherto has 
been unable to leconcile the similarities 
of protons and neutrons with their dilferen- 
ces in electrical charge. Dr. Hofstadter 
.said the two subatomic particles are exact¬ 
ly the same except for the way they spin. 
They consist of three layers of mesons 
(sometimes called the glue holding the nu¬ 
cleus together). The inner layer is actual¬ 
ly a dense core, w'hilc the outer two are 
spinning clouds. All the layers are posi¬ 
tively charged, except the neutron’s middle 
layer which spins in such a way that it 
carries a negative charge. 

, Th(* neutron’s negative and positive 
charges cancel each other out, while the 
proton remains positive. “If our results 
are correct,” Dr. Hofstadter said, “the 
structure of the proton and neutron is much 
simpler than we expected.” 

* * * 

REJUVENATION IN SPACE 

A Soviet scientist said in Mos¬ 
cow on ' April 14 that the state of 
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weightlessness affecting travellers in space 
would keep their bodies from ageing du- 
ling a space flight. 

Dr. Boris Klossovksy, writing in the 
Soviet “Economic Journal," said that “time 
goes by much more slowly in cosmic space 
than on the earth." 

“The state of weightle^sness alleviate.s 
functional tension of tne cells of our body 
thus protecting them from ageing," he 
said. 

“Soon," Di‘. Klo.ssovsky said, “we shall 
no longer be surpri.scd to .sec patients from 
.spacc-.sanutoriums retuin to earth, not only 
cured of thcii- ailment but also rejuvenat¬ 
ed." 

* * * 

NEW U.S. EARTH SATELLITES 

The .successful orbiting of the United 
States’ "Tran.sit" satellite pre.sagos the 
time when ships at sea will be able to 
navigate in all kinds of weather on infoi- 
rnation provided by the earth-circling 
objects. 

“Transit” is the main satellite of a 
group of three which rode a powerful 
Thor-Able-.Star rocket into earth orbit 
from Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

The other satellites are “Greb." a drum¬ 
shaped affair weighing .'jlj pounds (:i4.75 
kilograms) which will gather data on the 
effects of sunspot activity on earth’s radio 
communications, and “Injun," a 40-pouiid 
(18.14 kilogram' sphere to study the aurora, 
or the socalled northern lights. 

Prior to launch, the device was given 
exhaustive “torture" tests. It failed to 
explode or ruplurc when burnt in nitric 
acid and in heat 5,000 degrees fahrenbeil. 
It remained intact in explosions of 1,100 
pounds (495 kilograms) of dynamite and 
withstood being fired at high speed at 
granite block. The model now circling the 
earth is for experimental purposes. 

For an operational system, four “Tran¬ 
sit" satellites will have to be revolving 
around the earth. The .sy.otem, when it 
materializes, will provide navigational data 
to ships at seas. 

Each Transit satellite will carry elec¬ 
tronic apparatus including a new “memoiy’ 
unit to store data from ground stations. A 
ship, contacting (he satellite electronically, 
will be fed information which can automa¬ 
tically be translated into the vessel’s longi- 
.(ude and iaUtude. 


The U.S. navy, which is conducting the 
programme to develop alt-weather naviga¬ 
tional satellites, is trying lo reduce mo 
weight of each .satellite to about 90 pounds 
(40.5 kilograms). 

The main satellite, “Transit”, now i.i 
orbit weighs 175 pounds (78.75 kilograms)- 
which is about twice as light as earlier 
versions The satellite's alouiic general', r 
is considered most favourably as a power 
source. Previous U.S. satellites used chemi¬ 
cal batteries or solar cells for mmer. Ths 
new device, the first to be flown in any 
American satellite, uses as fuel ladiaLio'.' 
from a tiny piece pf Plutonium 238, which 
is sufficient to last for si-veral years. 

X kr 

‘DUST’ RING AROUND EARTH 

American scientists have discovered a 
“smog" enveloping the earth at a height of 
about 200 kilometers. It is nol very tmek 
but ever-present and consists luusily of tiny 
bits of sulphur dust. 

Physicists Christian E. Junge, Charles 
VV. Chagnon and James E. Manson of the 
Air Force Carnbiidge Re:-earch Labmato- 
ries (Bedford, Ma.ss.) report the' flmliug in 
the April 12 is.sue of the Journal Science. 

The stratospheric smog was detected by 
special instruments carried alolt by hign- 
altitude balloons and high-flyin.g ivsearch 
aircraft during 1960 as part ('I the Air 
Force’s continuing programme of strato¬ 
spheric weather investigation... The instru¬ 
ments were designed to obtain data on air 
circulation in the stratosphere. Tiie flights 
were conducted as far north as the Cana¬ 
dian border and as far south as Argentina. 
All yielded evidence of the smog, railed an 
“aerosol layer." 

“This world-wide aero.sol Iryer,’’ the 
scientists said, “is most likely the one 
which may explain the purple light,” a 
di.sk of red light appearing nbov' the 
point of sunset and sunri.se. ’l l'e pheno¬ 
menon has been observed regularly f.or 
more than one hundred years but to date 
has been unexplained. 

The size and shape of the microscopic 
particles, the scientists said, indioalc that 
they are not of meteoric ririgin. The find¬ 
ing thus tends to di.screrlit the “rnoloor dust 
theory" which holds that meteor show.'n; 
sprayed earthward act as cloud seedr'i i to 
cause rainfall. Under Iho theory, heavy 
meteor particles fall through the stratus^ 
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phere to the clouds in the troposphere 
below and cause orccipitatum. 

The scientists said the very small jjarl;- 
cles in the lower region of the smog origi¬ 
nate in the troposphere and are drawn by 
mixing. 

The middle region of the smog con¬ 
tains medium-sized particles and the upper 
region holds relatively large, heavy parti¬ 
cles. However, they said that the large 
particles are too few in number to account 
for any cloud-seeding effect below. 

The particles in Ihe three regions range 
in size from l/lO.OOOlh of a millimek'r to 
2,2000th of a millimeter. 

“Thus far,"’ the scienti.sts said, “our 
data have provided no support for the 
theoi'y that rainfall is stimulated on a 
world-wide basis by the influx of extrater¬ 
restrial dust through the stratosphere into 
the troposphere. The particles of the stia- 
tospheric aerosol layer do not have the 
characteristics required by this theory." 

In addition, they said the very piesencc' 
of the smog will make it very difficult to 
detect micromcteorite dust at the smog 
height. They estimated that there are 1,000 
sulphur bits in the region for each bit of 
cosmic dust. 

. « «• •( 

RADIO TRANSMITTER POWERED BY 
HUMAN VOICE 

A radio transmillcr that is powdered 
entirely by the human voice has been 
patented by an American electronics engi¬ 
neer. 

George W, Biyan Jr., the inventor, says 
that the transistorized device changes the 
physical energy of the voice's sound waves 
into electrical energy of sufficient strength 
to broadcast the speaker’s words. Exp'.'n- 
mental models have transmitted for dis¬ 
tances up to 100 yards (30 meters), and with 
further refinement it is expected that the 
range will be increased to ore to two miles 
(1.6 to 3.2 kilometers). 

ELECTRIC POWER FROM THE OCEAN 

An American scienli.st has developed a 
device that can generate electric pow'er 
''rom sea water and the sediments of the 
ocean bottom. 

The device, made by Dr. Frederick D. 
'lisler of the U.S. Geological Survey, is an 
“organic” fuel cell that produces electri- 
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city directly from decompts'.ng organic 
matter. The electricity is generated by 
making bacteria “burn” the organic mat¬ 
ter. 

Dr. Sislcr’s fuel cell is divided into 
two compartments. One contains sea 
water, organisms and bacteria; the other 
sea water and oxygen. An electrode is 
placed in each compartment, and the result¬ 
ing energy, created by the “burning” orga¬ 
nisms, is converted into electrical energy. 

*• * X- 

RADIO SIGNALS FROM A STAR 

The first known individual star that 
sends out radio signals has been found and 
precisely located by astronomers at the 
(’alifornia Institute of Technology’s Radio 
Observatory in Owens Valley, California. 
Previous radio signals that have been de¬ 
tected have come more from areas of the 
sky rather than from individual stars. 

The radio star, called by astronomers 
3C-48, .sends out radio signals that are 
10,000,000 times stronger than those omitted 
by the sun, itjs believed. The star is of 
16th magnitude, and can therefore be seen 
only with a large telescope. It is located in 
the constellation Triangulum, which is 
close in the sky to the great spiral nebula 
in the con.stcllation Andromeda. 

* * * 

8,000-WATT BULB DEVELOPED 

An 8,000-watt light bulb, believed to 
be the most powerful in the world, nas 
been developed by the Duro-Test Corpora¬ 
tion in the United Slates. 

The bulb is filled with xenon, a heavy 
colourless gas that is one of the so-called 
inert gases. The manufacturer says that 
the bulb can project its light for more 
than 50 miles (80 kilometers). 


Love is the magician, the enchanter, 
that changes worthless things to joy, and 
makes right-royal kings and queens of 
common clay. It is the perfume of that 
wondrous flower, the heart, and without 
that sacred passion, that divine swoon, we 
are less than beasts; but with it, earth is 

heaven and we are .gods. — -R. G. Ingersoll 
* * * 

There is no good in arguing with the 
inevitable. The only argument available 
with an east wind is to put on your over¬ 
coat. ~J.R. tiowell 




DR. K. S. KRISIINAN 


Dr. K. S. Krislman, wrll-known scien¬ 
tist and Director o[ the National Physical 
Laboratory, died of a heart attack in New 
Delhi on June 14, 11)61. 

Kariamanikkam Siinivasa Krishnan 
was boin in the villafie of Watrap near 
Srivilliputtur in the Rarnnad district of 
Madras on Dec. 4, 1896. Ilis father was a 
scholai of the old school deeply ver.sed in 
Tamil and San.skril liteialure, which tasto 
the son inherited to ihe full. 

After early schooling in Watrap and 
Srivilliputtur. he studied in the American 
College at Madura and later in Christian 
College at Madras. After graduating in 
Physics from the Christian College he was 
for a few years a demonstrator in the same 
college. 

Later Krishnan went to study phy¬ 
sics under Prof. C. V. Raman at the Cal¬ 
cutta University and absorbed from the 
distinguished teacher an abiding interest in 
optics and molecular physics. Though 
Krishnan did not lake his M.Sc. examina¬ 
tion, Prof. Raman accepted him as a re¬ 
search student in 1923. In 1928 Krishnan 
joined Dacca University as reader. He did 
re.search in Dacca University till 1933 and 
published a number of scientific papers. 
When Prof. Raman left Calcutta in 1933, 
Krishnan was invited to take up the po.st of 
Mahendralal Sircar, professor of physics in 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science. 

Prof. Krishnan’.s contribution to physics 
was recognized by the invitations he re¬ 
ceived from Lord Rutherford in Cambridge 
and Sir William Bragg in London to give 
a course of lectures in the Cavendish 
Laboratory and in the Royal Institution in 
1937. He later visited a number of univer¬ 
sities in Europe and was awarded the uni¬ 
versity medal by tl^e university of Liege. 
Krishnan was elected to the fellowship of 
the Royal Society in 1940. He was offered 
the post of professor of physics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad in 1942. The profes¬ 
sorship in Allahabad gave him the chance 
to review in a comprehensive and systema¬ 
tic way problems of classical scattering of 


light, X-rays and eloclrons and of statisti¬ 
cal Ihermodynainics. 

in recognition of his great work in the 
.sciontilic held he was knighted by the 
British Government in 1946. 

Apart from his interest in science, Dr. 
Kiishnan was a great scholar in Tamil,* 
Sanskrit and Hindu religious lore. In 
spite of his heavy diilies, Dr. Krishnan 
used to find lime to take part in religious 
fund ions and di.scour.ses. He was the 
founder-president of the Delhi Bhajana 
Samaj. He had also love for,music and 
bridge. 

The greatest recognition given to scien¬ 
tific erudition in the country went to him 
in August 19158 when he was nominated a 
National Professor, which post, apart from 
conferring on him monetary benefits, pro¬ 
vided him the f.icililics for continuing his 
greatest pa.ssion in life, re.search. Four 
years earlier, appieciation of his scientific 
achievements raid been symbolized in the 
awaid of Padma Bhushan. 

When with the dawn of independence, 
the chain of national laboralorir-s was 
e.stablished, Dr. Krishnan was called upon 
to a.s.siime charge of the tir.st of tho.se insti¬ 
tutions, namely the National Physical 
Laboratory in New Delhi. He continued to 
be its director till his death. 

A disciple of the gieat Indian scientist. 
Dr. C. V. Raman, he collaborated with the 
Nobel Prize winner in the discovery of the 
famous Raman effect. 

As a recognition of his role in educa¬ 
tion, he was also made member of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commi.s.sion. He was also a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In 1956, Dr. Krishnair was elected a 
foreign a.ssoeiatc of the National Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S. This was a high 
honour as the total number of foreign asso¬ 
ciates is only about 60. 

The same year Di. Kiishnan delivered 
the second scries of Sardar Vall.'’bhbhai 
Patel Memorial lectures organized by the 
All-India Radio. The theme of his lectures) 
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was the New Era in Science, in which, with 
subtle wit, he expounded the lelulion bet¬ 
ween science and philosophy. 

In March this year, Prime Minister 
Nehru conlened on him the iirst Bhatnagar 
award canning a monetary value ot 
Rs. 10,000, for outstanding scientific work. 
The citation mentioned Ur. Krishnan’t) 
achievements in re.search in crystal physics, 
thermionics of metals and semi-conductors 
and generally in the physics of the solid 
state. The citation said that Ur. Knshnan’s 
researches were characterized by a combi¬ 
nation of theoretical and exjierimental 
methods of approach, thoroughness and 
maturity of treatment and elegance in the 
preseptation of results. 

Apai’t from being a fellow of several 
societies and academies, Ur. Krishnan was 
chairman of the scienliiic advisory com¬ 
mittee of lJne.sco in 1955, Vice President of 
the International Council of Scienliiic 
Unions from 1955 and of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics bet¬ 
ween 1951 and 1957. India’s reprosentativo 
ai Pan-Indian Ocean Seienee A.ssoeiation 
from 1957, chairman of the Indian national 
committee fcr the International Geophysi¬ 
cal Year from 1955, and chairman of the 
science sub-commission for co-operation 
with UNESCO. 

Dr. Krishnan is suiwivcd by his widow, 
two sons and four daughters. 

^ V. 

SARDAR BALDEV SINGH 

Sardar Baldev Singh, India's former 
Defence Minister, died of heart attack in 
New Delhi on June 29, 1961. 

Sardar Baldev Singh was one of the 
important leaders of the Sikh community 
who played a notable part in the political 
negotiations leading to the partition and. 
independence of the country. 

Son of Sardar Inder Singh, a heading 
industrial magnate. Sardar Baldev Single 
was born on July 11, 1902 in village Damna 
in Ambala di.strict. He was educated iir.st 
at Ambala and later at Khalsa College, 
Amritsar. After linishing his studies, he 
joined his father’s businci>s and activ.'Iy 
continued m it till 1937. 

He entered politics in 1937 and eketed 
io the Punjab As-sembly on the Akali parly 
ticket. He became the leader of the Pan- 
thic Akali Parly, a leading group in the 
Punjab Assembly. Sir Sikander Il.iyal 
Khan, the then Premier of Punjab, includ¬ 


ed him in the Unionist Ministry as Minis- 
ler for Dcveloprneril. 

As the loading spokesman of the mino¬ 
rities in the L'len Punjab Cabinet, Sardar 
Baldev Singh succeeded in achieving im- 
porianl saieguaids for the minorities 
through waai was popularly known as the 
"Sikaiider-Baidcv Pact." After Sir Sikan- 
dor's dealli, when Sir Khizar Hayat Khan 
Tiwana became Chief Minister cf the Pun¬ 
jab. Sardar Baldev Singh again found a 
leading position in the Punjab Cabinet. 

Sardar Baldev Singh was a moderating 
inlluonce on Sikh politics. He broke with 
the Akali Parly in 1946 because he felt it 
was consistently veering towards sectarian 
policies. He then joined the Congress and 
was a meniber till his death. Though he 
broke with the Akali Parly in 194(5 h<? al¬ 
ways commanded great influence with it.*) 
leaders. It was because of this that the 
Akali Party did not opiiosc him in the 
1951-52 general elections. 

Baldev Singh was a member of the 
Congress delegation under Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru that went to England in 1946 for the 
abortive negotiations with the British Gov¬ 
ernment. Later the British Government 
finally decided to partition the country 
before giving freedom to the parts. He was 
one of the seven Indian leaders called to 
Government House on June 2 when Lord 
Mountbatten. Viceroy, unfolded the British 
Government's plan to partition India. (The 
other loaders w'erc Mr. Nehru, Sardar Patel 
and Mr. Kripalani, representing the Con¬ 
gress, and Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan and Sardar Abdur Rab Nishlar re¬ 
presenting the Muslim League). 

He entered the Constituent Assembly 
ir 1946 as one of the two Sikh nominees 
of the Congress, He soon attracted the 
attention of Mr. Nehru who regarded him 
as the most influential politician of the 
Punjab. He was included in the Interim 
Government in 1946 as Defence Member. 
He retained lhat post when the country 
attained independence and w'as Defence 
Minister until 1952. 

He was elected to the Lok Sabha in 
1952 and again in 1957. 

Owing to indilltMent health, Sardar 
Baldev Singh was not taking any active 
part in politics for sometime before his 
death. He has left behind his wdfe and 
two sons. 


« 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

The lamous American author, Ejiiest 
Hemingway, accidently killed himself on 
July 2, 19t)l, at Kctchum, Idaho, while 
cleaning a gun. 

Hemingway was born at Oak Park, Illi¬ 
nois. on July 21, 1898, the son of a doctor 
devoted to shooting and lishing, and who 
caught his son to love them too. 

After leaving school in 1917 he became 
a journali.st on the Kanas City ‘Star’ in 
Missourie. 

The American aulhorities rejected him 
for military service in World War 1 because 
of an eye injuiy, but he joined the Red 
Cross as an ambulance driver and served 
on the Italian front. He returned home in 
1919 with two Italian military decorations 
for valour and an aluminium kneecap 
which knitted together an injured leg. 

He I'cturncd to Europe in 1921 to report 
the war between Turkey and Greece. A 
year later he settled in Paris as a cories- 
pondent for the International News Ser¬ 
vice. He absorbed the literary idiom of 
the modern American school, writing in the 
French capital. The American colony in 
Paris gave him the material for his satiri¬ 
cal book ‘ The Sun Also Rises”. 

Hemingway learned his cruft from such 
writei's as Gertrude Stein, Scott Fitzgerald, 
James Joyce and Ezra Pound. 

By 1926, he had published his first 
novel, ‘‘Fiesta”, a tale of expatriate Ameri 
cans in France and Spain, written in a 
terse, punch-drunk style which caught the 
bitter disillusion of the tiires and won him 
speedy critical notice. 

For the next decade ho set the pace 
for the young school of American writers 
and the Hemingway style began to spread 
to Britain. 

The fabulous Hemingway “vogue” was 
born after his first war novel, “A Farewell 
to Arms”, base,d on what he saw on the 
Italian front during World War I, was pub¬ 
lished. In 1930 Hemingfwayi returned to 
the U.S.A. and bought a home in Florida. 

He spent the early thirties living in 
Florida, and making big game excursions 
to Africa. This period provided him with 
the material for such stories as “To Have 
and Have Not”, “Winner Take Nothing”, 
and “The Snows of Kilimanjaro”. 

Then came the Spanish civil war in 
1936. Hemingway knew the country well, 
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and its people. Spain has inspired some of 
jiis best writing. 

He threw himself into the fight against 
Franco with all his money and energy. He 
drove ambulances and w'orked as a war 
correspondence for the North American 
New.spaper Alliance, produced a film and, 
ultimately wiote the best-seller, “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls”. 

In World War II, he sailed his yacht 
around the Caribbean as a U-boat chaser, 
served as a war cm respondent, and, against 
oiders as a journalist, led a French resist¬ 
ance group in the attack on Paris. 

In 1950 he published his first big novel 
for 10 ycar.s-—a world wav true story called 
“Acro.ss the River and into the Trees”. This 
story of an ageing Amei'ican colonel’s re¬ 
miniscences of the two wars, set against a 
post-war Trieste background, brought 
scores of adverse reviews. 

A shorter novel, “The Old Man and 
The Sea” was hailed as belter written, for, 
this novel. Ernest Hemingway received the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1953 and, in 1954, he 
received the Nobel Prize for literature. 

Tl was the climax to a career which! 
had won other distinctions like the gold 
medal of the Limited Editions Club for his 
populai- novel. “Fm- Whom The Bell Tolls,” 
a Book-of-the-Month choice, published in 
1940. The award is made every thi'ee years 
for the book which is “most likely to attain 
the stature of a classic”. 

Hemingway and his fourth wife, for¬ 
merly Mary Welsh, a Chicago-born journal¬ 
ist and war correspondent, whom he mar¬ 
ried in 1946. spent most of their time on a 
beautiful farm called Finca Vegio above 
the Caribbean near Havana, in Cuba. 
Hemingway wrote there, interrupting his 
work for lengthy shooting and fishing 
jaunts, or for roisterous evenings with 
Havana friends. 

In 1954 he was involved in two air 
crashes in East Africa when he and his wife 
were on safari. They Clashed in bush 
country near Urchison Falls, escaped, 
boarded a search plane, and crashed again. 

In 1959 Hemingway spent six months 
in Spain w'atching bull-fights and writing- 
an appendix to his famous book about 
them, “Death in the Afternoon”. 

Late in 1960, Hemingw'ay ran into 
trouble with the Spanish newspapers over 
his lengthy study of bull-fighters—"The 
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Dangerous Summer”—when it began ap¬ 
pearing in America’s "Life” magazine. The 
book, mainly about the intense rivalry bet¬ 
ween ace matadors Luis Miguel Dominguin 
and Antonio Ordonez, angered Spaniards, 
because of a critical reference to Manolete, 
the matador and national hero who dieci 
after being gored by a bull in 1947. 

In November, 1960, the author began 
having ti’ealment at ihe Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, for hypertension, and 
although discharged in January, 1961, re¬ 
turned for the further attention in April. 
He was discharged late in June only a 

week before his death. 

* » x 

KHASA SUBBA KAO 

Mr. Khasa Subba Rao, India's veteran 
journalist and Editor of ‘Swarajya Weekly’, 
died in Madras on June 16, 1961, He was 
bom on Jan. 20, 1696 in Nellore. He had 
his education in the V.R. College there 
and the Presidency College, Madras, gradu¬ 
ating in Philosophy. 

From Nellore, he gravitated to Madras, 

where ho joined the English daily, the 

“Swarajya,’’ which had been founded by 
Mr. T. Prakasam. It soon became clear 
that Mr, Subba Rao had found his true 
profession. Perhaps the most notable of 
the band which sustained the paper in all 
its tribulations, Mr. Subba Rao wielded a 
trenchant pen. But. though he was a 

powerful vvrilcr, he was also a fair one. He, 
was not given to hitting tlie enemy below 
the belt. It was also his endeavour to con¬ 
duct the discussion on the highest plane. 

His journalistic career was varied. He 
served the Indian Finance of Calcutta as 
Associate Editor, and subsequently the 
Free Press Journal of Bombay. As Editor 
of the laltcn-, he defied a Govomment order 
banning the publication of uncensored 
news on the Quetta earthquake. The 
Bombay Government thereupon forfeited 
the security of Rs. 40,000 which the paper 
had been required to furnish. 

He again became the editor of Swa¬ 
rajya in 1938. As Editor of the Indian Ex¬ 
press he was associated with it untd 1944. 
Always a man of independent views, he 
disagreeci with many newspaper proprie¬ 
tors and was not afraid to resign lucrative 
positions when he felt that his principle.^ 
were being trespassed upon. Mr. Sublia 
Rao look a full part in the freedom strug¬ 
gle. He went to prison twice. He was 


severely beaten by the police when picket¬ 
ing shops, selling foreign cloth in Madras. 
The effects of the beating remained with 
him until the end. 

A new phase in his career opened in 
1946 when Mr. Subba Rao edited the week¬ 
ly, Swatantra. He gathered around him a 
band of young writers, to whom he gave 
every possible encouragement. His weekly 
articles under the title Side-lights, attracted 
great attention. 

After ten years. Mr. Subba Rao started 
another weekly, ‘‘Swarajya” which also, 
under his inspiring leadership, lost little 
time in establishing il.seif. Mr, C. Raja- 
gopalachari was associated with him in this 
venture. Mr. Subba Rao served as Presi¬ 
dent of the Southern India Jour-nalists' 
Federation. 
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MILITARY REVOLT IN AL(iIERS 

French troops led by retired Generals 
opposed to President Charles de Gaulle’s 
policy in Algeria, seized Algiers on April 22, 
1961 and declared that they had saved 
French Algeria, 

They arrested General Ferhand Gam- 
biez, Commandcr-in-Chiel! in Algeria, and 
other civil and military authorities loyal 
to President de Gaulle, and declared a 
State of Emergency in the capital. 

The French Cabinet, meeting under the 
chairmanship of General de Gaulle on 
April 22 decided to proclaim a State of 
Emergency in Metropolitan France. 

The insurgent troops, including paia- 
troopens, surrounded public buildings in 
Algiers and cut communications between 
Algiers and Metropolitan France. 

The French Information Minister, Mr. 
Roger Frey, told newsmen it appeared that 
the coup was led by General Maurice 
Challe, a former Commander-iu-Chief., and 
General Andre Zeller, a former Army Chief 
of Staff. 

(There was strong opposition among 
Right-wing French .settlers in Algeria to 
President de Gaulle’s proposals to give 
Algeria the right to dclcrmine its own 
future. The oppo.silion culminated in 
preceding weeks in a chain of bomb inci¬ 
dents in France and Algeria.) 

On April 22 Algiers Radio broadcast 
what was described as a Proclamation by 
the rebel Generals announcing that the 
“civil and military representatives of the 
regime uf treason have been arrested.’’ 

The Proclamation, said to be signed by 
Gen. M. Challe, Gen. A Zeller, Gen. Ed¬ 
mond Jouhaux and Gen, Raoul Salan, said: 

“The Army has taken control of the 
Algerian-Saharan territory. The operation 
was carried out without a shot being fired. 
During the night, Fiench Algeria had been 
saved by the French Army.” 

At midday on April 22, the French 
Government said in a statement that it 
Was no longer in a position to exercise 
authority in Algiers and that the civilian 


and militaiy authorities were unable to 
perform their functions. 

On April 23, leaders of the revolt 
claimed that they controlled the largest pari 
of Algeria, including all the airfields. 

In Paris, the French authorities admit¬ 
ted that the revolt in Algeria was .spread¬ 
ing, but that Foreign Legion units in West¬ 
ern Algeria had refu.sed to join the i-ebels. 

On April 23, President Charles de 
Gaulle took over absolute personal power 
in France to meet the threat of civil war 
posed by the Army insurrection in Alge¬ 
ria. 

In a broadcast from Paris on the night 
of April 23, the French Prime Minister, M. 
Michel Debre, confirmed claims by the i-ebel 
Army units in Algeria that tney had occu¬ 
pied all strategic points in the territory. 

He .said that the Government had reason 
to believe that the rebels in Algeria would 
shoi-tly attempt to invade France by air, 
particularly the Pari.s region. However, 
steps v\^cr(? being taken to meet the threat. 
Guards at stragegic points in France had 
been re-in forced and a large numbci of 
people had been taken into custody. 

On April 24, the French Government 
announced an indefinite extension of the 
State of Emergency. 

In Tunis, the Algerian nationalists issu¬ 
ed a statement saying that they would op¬ 
pose the military take-over in Algeria with 
all their resources and with the help of 
friendly countries. 

The first shots of the revolt were fired 
on April 25 at the great naval base of 
Mcrs-el-Kebir, near Oran, in western Alge¬ 
ria. A French warship fired warning shots 
to repulse rebel paratroopers trying to 
move into the base. 

The revolt collapsed .shortly after mid¬ 
night on April 26. 

Mobile gendarmes loyal to President 
de Gaulle sped into Algiers in a well co¬ 
ordinated strike. Armoured cars and 
trucks appeared at strategic points in the 
city. 

The collapse of the rebellion was offici- 
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ally announced in a communique issued by 
the office of the President of the Republic, 
General de Gaulle on April 26. 

Ten minutes oailier, an official of the 
French Information Ministry in Pai'is stat¬ 
ed that the whole of Algeria was under 
the control of the Government. Life return¬ 
ed to normal in Pans, as emergency mea¬ 
sures wej’e withdrawn. 

Gen. Maurice Challe, ring-leader of the 
foui-day revolt, who w'as biought to Paris, 
was loaged in the Stale Prison and form¬ 
ally charged with high treason and armed 
mutiny, oifences whicn are punishable with 
death. 

The police in Algeria began rounding 
up soldiers, airmen and hundreds of civi¬ 
lians who were suspected of taking part in 
the rebellion. 

On April 29, the French Govornmcril 
announced the breaking up of seven crack 
units which participated in the Army 
mutiny. All officers and men involved 
were considered prisoneis. The arrests 
were said to total 12,000 officers and men. 

An Infoinialion Ministry spokc.sman 
told newsmen that in addition to the first 
Foreign Legion Paratroops Regiment, or¬ 
dered to be dis.solved. the Government had 
ordered the disbandment of the 14th 
and 18lh (las.srur (Alpine) paratroops regi¬ 
ments. The Air Commandoes Air France 
units formed to fight on the ground would 
aLso be di.sbanded. 

r. was oflieially announced in Paris on 
May 6 that Gen. Andre Zeller, one of the 
leaders of the Algerian rebellion, had been 
arrested. An Tnfciior Ministry spokesman 
said that Gen. Zeller had surrendered him¬ 
self to the Police Prefect in Algiers on the 
morning on May 6. On July 11, Gen. Salan 
and seven other generals and colonels 
were .sentenced to death in absentia. 

* t -i 

RACIAL RIOTS IN THE U.S.A. 

A series of laciiil ri(»ts occurred in Ala¬ 
bama during the week May 14-21, 1961, sub- 
s'ding only after the Federal Government 
had sent a strong force of Federal marshals 
to the State and the Governor. Mr. John 
Patterson, had proclaimed martial law in 
Montgomery, the Slate capital. The riots 
aiusc out of a demonstration by an inter- 
I’acial group, calling lliemselves “freedom 
I’iders," who .'■el out to travel from Wa.shing- 
ton to New Orleans in order to challenge 
segregation in interstate buses and in res¬ 


taurants and waiting rooms at inter-State 
bus stations. All these practices have been 
declared illegal by the Supreme Court, but 
are still enforced in some Southern States. 
The demonstration was originally organiz¬ 
ed by the Congress of Racial Equality 
(C.O.R.E.), an inter-racial organization with 
about 25,000 members, many of whom are 
.students. 

A party of White and Negro “freedom 
riders’’ left Washington in two buses on 
May 4. On reaching Anniston (Alabama) 
on May 14, en route for Birmingham, one 
of the bases was stoned by a crowd and set 
on lire. The second bus reached Birming¬ 
ham later the same day, but although the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had warn¬ 
ed the Birmingham police that there was 
a danger of violence, no police were pre¬ 
sent at the bus station and the “freedom 
riders” were assaulted by a mob and seve¬ 
rely beaten. One of the rioters was offici¬ 
ally stated to have admitted after arrest 
that the riot had been organized by the Ku 
Klux Klam 

At the roquest of the U.S. Attorney- 
General, Mr. Robert F. Kennedy, Governor, 
Palteison promised on May 15 to provide 
protection for buses travelling through Ala¬ 
bama, but later the same day he declared 
that “the citizens of this state ai’e so en¬ 
raged that I cannot guarantee protection for 
this bunch of rabble-rousers.” The “Free¬ 
dom jiders” in consequence abandoned 
their plan and returned home by air. On 
May 17, however, a number of White and 
Negro students arrived in Birmingham from 
Nashville (Tennessee) with the aim of 
cariying out the original plan. When they 
attempted to board buses for Montgomery 
they w'cre taken into “protective custody ’ 
by the police, who took them to the Ten- 
nesce border; later, however, the students 
returned to Birmingham by car. 

Eighteen White and Negro students 
travelled from Birmingham to Montgomery 
on May 20, but on alighting they were 
assaulted by a crowd of about 200 people, 
some of them armed with baseball-bats, 
sticks, metal bars, or knuckle-dusters. 
After the rioting had been in progress for 
about 10 minutes the police intervened, but 
it flared up again shortly after and the 
mob, which had grown to over 1,000, began 
attacking local Negroes unconnected with ^ 
the “freedom riders.” Two Negroes were 
waylaid by a gang of boys» who set one’s 
clothes on fire and broke ihe other’s leg. 
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The rioting ended only when the police 
used tear-gas, after at least 20 people had 
been injured. 

Mr. Robert Kennedy ordered a force 
of over 500 Federal marshals to be sent to 
Alabama “to guarantee safe passage in 
inter-state commerce.” He asked the Mon¬ 
tgomery Federal Court to enjoin the Ku 
Klux Klan, the National States Rights 
Party, and certain individuals, not to inter¬ 
fere with peaceful inter-State travel; and 
directed the F.B.I. to investigate the res¬ 
ponsibility for the riots. 

(The statute under which the marshals 
were sent to Alabama was passed in 1871, 
when the Ku Klux Klan was engaged in 
terrorizing the emancipated Negro slaves, 
and was first employed by President Grant 
to supress its activities in South Carolina, 
The law states that the President may use 
the militia, the armed forces, or other means 
to suppress any violence or unlawful con.s- 
piracy in a State, if a class of citizens is 
deprived of a constitutional right and “the 
constituted authorities of that Slate are un¬ 
able, fail, or refuse o protect that right.”) 

During the evening of May 21 a violent 
crowd of about 500 people threatened to 
attack a church in Montgomery whei'e the 
Rev. M. Luther King, the well-known Negio 
leader, was addressing a mass meeting of 
Negroes, at which the “freedom rideis” 
were present. The Federal marshals, who 
were later joined by local police, held the 
mob at bay with tear-gas and houses. After 
several hours the situation became so 
threatening that Mr. Patterson proclaimed 
martial law. The State National Guard, 
armed with rifles and fixed bayonets, fin¬ 
ally dispersed the crowd and escorted the 
Negroes to their homes. A number of 
rioters were arrested but were released on 
the following day without being charged. 

Mr. Kennedy announced on May 22 
that 200 more marshals would be sent to 
Montgomery, as he had not received an 
assurance from Mr. Patterson that law and 
order would be maintained; he pointed out 
that only the marshals had averted “major 
bloodshed” on the previous evening before 
the police arrived. Only minor incidents 
occurred in Montgomery during the day, 
however, and the marshals weie in conse¬ 
quence withdrawn from the city to a nearby 
air base. Mr. Kennedy ordered all but 100 
of the marshals to be withdrawn from Ala¬ 
bama on May 25, after the “freedom rid¬ 


ers” had left the State, and the proclama¬ 
tion of martial law was lifted by Gover¬ 
nor Patterson on May 29. 

A group of 27 “ireedom riders” who 
left for Jackson on May 24 were arrested 
shortly after theij’ arrival on charges of ais- 
ordcrly conduct and refusing to leave a 
White waiting room w'lien ordered by a 
policeman. Further groups continued to 
arrive in Jackson during the next three 
weeks, however, and were all arrested on 
similar charges. By June 11 the number 
of arrested had risen to 110; they included 
Mr. Mark Lane (a White member of the 
New York State Legislature,) and Mr. Percy 
Sutton (head of the New York branch of 
the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Coloured People), who were ar¬ 
rested on June 8 when they entered a White 
waiting room at the city airport, and eight 
persons who arrived from New' Orleans by 
train on May 30 to test segregation regula¬ 
tions at railway stations. In Montgomery, 
the chaplain of Yale University, thrce White 
professors from northern universities, and 
four Negro students were arrested on May 
25 when they entered the While waiting 
room at a bus station. 

The Montgomery Federal Court issued 
an order on June 4 (i) restraining the 
C.O.R.E. and other organizations from spon¬ 
soring and financing “freedom riders"; 
(n) enjoining the Montgomery police force 
and the Ku Klux Klan not to interfere with 
inter-state travel. A Justice Department 
spokesman said that the injunction against 
the ‘freedom riders” had been issued 
agaiast the Federal Government's wishes. 

Mr. Kennedy asked the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission on May 29 to issue 
regulations strictly forbidding racial segre¬ 
gation on inter-State buses and at inter¬ 
state bus stations. 

In this petition he pointed out that the 
Inter-State Commerce Act forbade inter¬ 
state bus companies to subject any person 
to "any unjust discrimination or any un¬ 
due or unreasonable disadvantage in any 
respect whatsoever”: tha* in 1955 the Com¬ 
mission had banned racial segregation on 
trains and buses and in railw'ay w'aiting- 
rooms; and that the Supremo Court had 
ruled in 1960 that the Act prohibited .segre¬ 
gation in bus station restaurants serving 
inter-State passengers. lie therefore pro¬ 
posed that all inter-State bus companies 
should be required to display signs on their 
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buses stating that all seats were available 
to any passenger irrespective of colour, and 
in bus stations stating that all facilities 
were available to all passengers, and that 
any intei-ference with these regulations 
should fcK? jeported to the Commission with¬ 
in 15 days, 

Mr. Robert Shelton, “Grand Wizard” 
of the Alabama Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, announced on May 22 that all Klari 
organization in the United States would 
amalgamate to prevent further integration 
by “all measures necessary.” Mr. Shelton 
was one of the Klan leaders again.st whom 
an injunction had been issued by the Mont¬ 
gomery Federal Court. 

« 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S VISIT TO 
EUROPE 

President Kennedy of U.S.A. paid a 
three-day Slate visit to France from May 
31 to Juno 2 during which he had disctis- 
sions with President de Gaulle, followed by 
a two-day visit to Vienna on June 3-4 for 
discussions with Mr. Khrushchev and a 
one-day visit to London on June 5 for talks 
with Mr. Macmillan, Mrs. Jocquelinc Ken¬ 
nedy accompanied her husband on his 
Euronean mission. 

More than a million Parisian.*? gave 
President and Mrs. Kennedy an enthusias¬ 
tic welcome when they drove in an open 
car on May 31 from Orly airoort to the 
Elysee, where the French and U.S. Piesi- 
dents liad two orivate conversations lasting 
2\ hours in all. The White House Prejss 
Secretarv. Mr. Pierre Salinger, indicated 
that Berlin hiid been discussed at the moi'O- 
irg meeting, while in the afternoon the two 
Presidents had discussed South-Ea.st Asian 
problems, v/ith sfiecial reference to the Lacs 
situation 

The Presidents had two furth 'r private 
conversations at the Elysee on Juno 1, being 
alone for nearly three hours except for the 
interpreter. During the day the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent al.so visited the Palais de Chaillot to 
addi-ess the North Atlantic Council: he dec¬ 
lared that it was “the basic conviction of 
the people of the United States that our 
security is Inextricably tied uo with the 
security of Europe,” and reaffirmed Ameri¬ 
ca’s determination to honour all her com¬ 
mitments under NATO Alliance. 

After an early morning visit on June 2 
to General Norulad’.*; SHAPE headquarters 
near Ver..aille.s. Pre-ident Kennedy return¬ 


ed to the Elysee for further private talks 
with General de Gaulle, after which he at¬ 
tended a luncheon given in his honour by 
French, American, and British press corres¬ 
pondents, The State visit to France ended 
in the afternoon with a final meeting at 
the Elysee between the two Presidents, at 
which M. Debre, M. Couve de Murville, and 
Mr. Dean Rusk were present. The follow¬ 
ing communique was issued at the conclu¬ 
sion of President Kennedy's visit: 

“The two Presidents discu.ssed the 
principal issues in the present international 
situation with regard both to relations bet¬ 
ween the United States and France, and 
their policies in all pai ts of the world. In 
the course of these discussions, which were 
both direct and searching, they examined 
the position of the two countries with re¬ 
gard to the Soviet Union and the Com¬ 
munist world; and the activities of these 
two countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, including aid to under-developed 
countries. They also examined means for 
strengthening the Atlantic Alliance, that 
fundamental association of free nations. 

“These conversations have shown the 
fundamental agreement which exi.sts bet¬ 
ween the two Presidents. In particular. 
President de Gaulle and President Kennedy 
confirmed the identify of their views on 
their commitments and responsibilities to¬ 
wards Berlin. 

“The conversations.allowed the 

President of France and the President of 
the United States to know each other and 
to set foi'lh fully the respective po.silion of 
the two countrie.s, taking into account the 
interests and responsibilities incumbent 
upon each of them. Thus the talks have 
made an p,s.scntial contribution to the deve¬ 
lopment of relations between France and 
the United States. 

“The deep solidarity which binds the 
two nations together in the tradition of 
Franco-Amei'ican friendship remains the 
basis of the.se relations.” 

Before flying to Vienna for his meet¬ 
ing with Mr. Khrushchev, Pre.sidcnt Ken¬ 
nedy had diseussions in Paris during the 
evening of June 2 with Mr. Rusk, Mr. Ave- 
rell Ilarriman (Ihe President’s Amba.ssador- 
af-laroe). and Mr. Llcw'ellyn Thompson, the 
U.S. Ambassador in Moscow. 

Mr. Khi-ushchev. accompanied by Mrs. 
Nina Khrushcheva, had meanwhile arrived 
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in Vienna on June 2 by train from Bratis¬ 
lava, where he had discussions with the 
Czechoslovak President, Mr. Novotny, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Siroky, and other 
Czechoslovak leaders. The Soviet Premier 
was greeted in Vienna by President Scharf, 
Chancellor Gorbach, and a number of dip¬ 
lomats, among them Mr. Molotov, the for¬ 
mer Soviet Foreign Ministej and now chief 
Soviet representative at the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, which has its head¬ 
quarters in the Austrian capital. 

President Kennedy and Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev had their first meeting at the U.S. 
Embassy on June 3, being alone for more 
than three hours except for their interpre¬ 
ters. After the talks on this date Mr. 
Salinger and Mr. Mikhail Kharlamov 
(head of the Soviet Foreign Ministry Press 
Department) held a joint press conference 
at which Mr. Salinger stated that the two 
statesmen had discussed a wide range of 
questions concerning Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions and also the world situation general¬ 
ly; Mr. Kharlamov added that the talks 
had been “fruitful.” 

The U.S. President and the Soviet 
Prime Minister continued their talks on 
June 4 at the Soviet Embassy, accompanied 
by their advi.sers, who included Mr. Rusk 
and Mr. Llewellyn Thompson on the Ame¬ 
rican Side and Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Men¬ 
shikov (Ambassador in Washington) on the 
Ru.ssian side. The talks ended in the after¬ 
noon with the Dublication of the following 
communique, which was released to the 
Press jointly by Mr. Salinger and Mr. 
Kharlamov: 

“President Kennedy and Premier 
Khru.shchov have concluded two days of 
useful meetings during which they have 
reviewed the relationships between the 
United States and the Soviet Union as well 
as othet questions that are of interest to 
the two States. 

“Today (June 4), accompanied by 
their advisers, they discussed the proD- 
loms of nuclear testing, disarmament, and 
Germany. 

“The President and the Chairman re¬ 
affirmed their support of a neutral and 
independent Laos under a government 
chosen by the Laotians themselves and of 
international agreements for ensuring that 
neutrality and independence. In this con¬ 
nexion they have recognized the importance 
of an effective cease-fire. 
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“The President and the Chairman 
have agreed to maintain contact on all 
questions of interest to the two countries 
and the whole world.” 

Mr. Khrushchev left by plane for Mos¬ 
cow on June 5. He held no press con¬ 
ference but said at Vienna Airport that he 
hoped his talks with President Kennedy 
would help towards “the building of lasting 
peace among States.” 

President and Mrs. Kennedy arrived at 
London Airport in the evening of June 4, 
staying overnight at the London residence 
of Prince and. Princess Radziwill (the Prin¬ 
cess Radziwill is Mrs. Kennedy’s sister). 
On June 5, the President had a long con¬ 
versation with Mr. Macmillan at Admiralty 
House lasting nearly 3i hours; they were 
alone except for some 40 minutes when they 
were joined by Lord Home, the Foreign 
Secretary, and Mr. McGeorge Bundy, spe¬ 
cial assistant to the President for national 
security affairs. The talks, at which Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy gave Mr. Macmillan an ac¬ 
count of his meetings with General de 
Gaulle and Mr. Khrushchev, were described 
by a Foreign Oflice spokesman as “very 
good, very Mendly, very serious.” 

In the afternoon President and Mrs. 
Kennedy went to Westminster Cathedral 
for the christening of the infant daughter 
of Prince and Princess Radziwill, while in 
the evening they dined at Buckingham 
Palace as the guests of H.M. the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh. President Kennedy 
left London Airport for Washington at 11 
p.m. the same night, Mrs. Kennedy remain¬ 
ing privately in London for a few days to 
stay with her sister. 


You’ll never have a quiet world till 
you knock the patriotism oat of the human 
race. —^Bernard Shaw 

• tt • 

All men love to appropriate to them- 

.sclves the belongings of others; it is a 
universal desire; only the manner of doing 

it differs. —^Le Sage 

* * « 

We learn wisdom from failure much 

more than from success. We often disco¬ 
ver what will do, by finding out what will 
not do; and probably he who never made 
a mistake never made a discovery. 

—Mamuel Smiles 
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INDIA MAKES SUPERSONIC FIGHTER 

On June 24, 1961 India joined the only 
five othher nations in the world—Russia, 
America, United Kingdom, France and 
Sweden—by successfully test-dying its first 
prototype of the supersonic fighter named 
HF-24 at Bangalore. 

Designed at the Hindustan Aircraft fac¬ 
tory by Dr. Kurt Tank, a German, one of 
the world’s leading aircraft engineers, the 
aircraft was in the air for about 20 minutes 
when the chief test pilot, 41-year-old Wing 
Commander Suranjan Das, spun the aircraft 
twice and also climbed up sharply at great 
speed to demonstrate its easy manoeuver- 
ability. 

It has taken nearly five years to build 
up the prototype. 

Addressing a gathering of over 50,000 
people assembled along the new runway of 
the Hindusthan Airport on the occasion, 
Union Defence Minister, Shri Krishna 
Menon, described the event as “a memor¬ 
able one” in Ihe history of the aircraft in¬ 
dustry in the country as well as her nation¬ 
al life. 

Shri Menon said that such an aircraft 
(HF-24) was necessary to prevent those 
who hr.d “evil designs” on India from im¬ 
plementing iheir desires. The sky should 
get clear of the aggressors, he added. He 
hoped that the new aircraft would join the 
squadron service of the Air Force in the 
near future. 

Shri Menon revealed that the plane had 
been built with nearly 50 per cent of indi¬ 
genous material. 

Giving the background for the project, 
Shri Menon said that it was the Air Force 
that first mooted the project some four or 
five years ago when the late Air Marshal 
Mukherjee was the Chief of the Staff, The 
then Minister in Charge of Defence, Shri 
Mahabir Tyagi, put foi-ward the proposal to 
Prime Minister Nehru and obtained his 
approval. 

Shri Menon said that the performance 
of the plane would be developed further by 
fitting the aircraft with more powerful 
engines. 


In appreciation of the services of the 
workers of the factory numbering about 
17,000, Shri Menon announced a reward of 
Rs, 20 for those whose salary was below 
Rs. 500. Those who were immediately con¬ 
nected with the project numbering about 
1,000 excluding engineers, would get Rs. 50 
each for their work. 

Shri Menon also paid a tribute to Wing 
Commander Suranjan Das and said that he 
was one of the foremost test pilots not only 
in India but also in the world. 

Wing Commander Das, son of Mr. S. R. 
Das, former Chief Justice of India, has to 
his credit a total flying hours of 2,700 in 35 
different types of air-craft. Bom in Cal¬ 
cutta, Wing Commander Das joined the lAF 
in 1943 and had undergone training in 
Canada under the Empire Training Scheme. 
He joined the factory on 18th May 1961 as 
the chief test pilot. 

Powered by two-Bristol Siddley or- 
pheus Turbo-jet engines, also built in the 
factory^ the HF-24 has highly swept-back 
thin wnigs, needle nose and a beautifully 
stream-lined area-ruled fuselage. 

In flight, it looks like an airow shoot¬ 
ing forward. It incorporates many advanc¬ 
ed aerodynamic concepts which make its 
flying safe and easy at slow speeds as well 
as at high speeds, according to factory 
authorities, who added that slow-speed 
handling characteristic had been thorough¬ 
ly studied at the wing tunnel of the Indian 
Institute of Science in Bangalore. These 
experimental data had further been proved 
by flying a full-size glider incorporating the 
same aero-dynamic features. 

It is stated that the aircraft has also 
the most up-to-date devices to ensure maxi¬ 
mum' safety to the pilot. For example, 
should something go wrong with the air¬ 
craft, the pilot could bale-out by using his 
ejection seat while the aircraft is still run¬ 
ning along the runway. Also if something 
goes wrong with the aircraft at extreme 
altitudes, a series of automatic operations 
will allow the pilot to land safely from 
heights of 40 to 50 thousand feet even 
though he might have become unconscious 
soon after eje^ion. 
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AID INDIA CLUB’S ASSISTANCE 

The. World Bank announced in Washing¬ 
ton on June 2 that six nations and the 
Word Bank had agx'ecd to give India more 
than $2,000 million in economic develop¬ 
ment aid. 

The Bank announcement said that the 
aid would help India to launch her Third 
Five-Year Plan with confidence that its 
aims would be achieved. 

Countries agreeing to provide the aid, 
lollowing talks which enued in Washing¬ 
ton on June 1 were Canada, West Germany, 
Japan, Britain and U.S.A., with France 
joining the Consortium during the talks. 

Also joining in the Agreement was the 
World Bank and the International Develop¬ 
ment Association (IDA), which is an allili- 
ate o£ the World Bank. 

The Governments of Austria, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden and the International 
Monetary Fund sent obseivers to the talks 
between the members of the Consortium 
called the “Aid-India Club”, which has pro¬ 
vided assistance for India’s earlier deve¬ 
lopment plans. ^ 

The World Bank announcement' said 
that the following commitments were indi¬ 
cated at the meeting of the Con.sortium, 
subject to legislative action or other neces¬ 
sary authorization: 

U.S.A.—$1,045 million; Britain—.$250 
million; Canada—$56 million; France--$30 
million; West Geimany—$425 million (in¬ 
cluding $61 million for the Rourkola steel 
plant); Japan—$80 million; World Bank 
and IDA—$400 million; Total—$2,286 mil¬ 
lion. 

It added: “The Consortium was encour¬ 
aged by the economic progi'ess made by 
India during her Second Five-Year Plan 
and recognized the importance of maintain¬ 
ing the momentum of India’s development. 

“It considered that in relation to India’s 
needs the broad objectives of the Third 
Five-Year Plan (1961-66) were reasonable, 
the Plan itself was well conceived and that 
India had demonstrated a capacity to make 
effective use of foreign aid.” 

This was by far the largest, commit¬ 
ment of economic aid ever made by a group 
of Western nations to a country. 

At the end of the three-day meeting in 
Washington, the Consortium agreed to make 
available £1,295 million over the next 12 


months and $930 million for the second 
year of the Third Five-Year Plan. 

America made a surprise proposal in 
April, 1961 of providing $1,000 million over 
the next two years provided the other na¬ 
tions matched this amount. 

US officials noted that the funds were 
more than matched for the first year of 
the Third Plan. The commitments for 
the second year of the Plan fell short by 
about $200 million. 

In addition, U.S.A. had already agreed 
to make available about $1,300 million 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities 
to India. Canada would also make a grant 
of wheat, but the amount was not disclos¬ 
ed. 

It was also announced that another 
meeting of the Aid-India Club would be 
held next Fall in an effort to consider what 
further resources might be made available. 

Thu Consortium, for the time being, 
concentrated its attention on the first two 
years of the Plan and sought to provide 
immediate support for India’s balance of 
payments and to enable it to proceed in an 
orderly manner with the placing of new 
ordiu’s oveiseas for the Third Plan. 

The new commitments now being made 
will be repayable over many years and on 
extremely easy terms. 

As matters stand, the.se various com¬ 
mitments will approximately cover India’s 
prospective balance of payments deficit for 
1961 and 1962 and go a long way towards 
covering the deficit of the succeeding year. 

There was general satisfaclion at the 
outcome of the Consortium’s talks, which 
showed how th^ concept of aid has expand¬ 
ed in the world. \ 

The other points made were: 

(1) The US bontribution will be 
largely tied to buying in America; so will 
the West Germany and British contribu¬ 
tions be to their respective countries. 

(2) The US contribution is not likely 
to be tied to individual projects. 

(3) About $100 radlion of the West 
Gorman aid will be on a 25-year loan basi.s 
at about three per cent. Repayments will 
start after a grace period of seven years. 

(4) The Soviet Union’s commitments 
to the plan now amount to about $720 mil¬ 
lion. 
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INDIANS CLIMB NILKANTHA PEAK 

The 21,640-loot-high peak of Nilkantha 
which had defied as many as six expedi¬ 
tions by famous mountaineers in the last 
quarter of a century was climbed by an In¬ 
dian team on Tuesday, June 13, 1961 by 
Mr. O.P. Sharma and two sherpas, Phurba 
Lapsang and Dhakpa Giyal. 

Rising in a single sweep five miles west 
of Badrinath Nilkantha has been described 
as the most beautiful, the most dilficulti 
and the most elusive peak in the central 
Himalayas. 

It has been learnt that the assault on 
the summit was organised in two phases. 
The route was prepared in the fii'st phase 
from a height of 21,200 feet upwards to 
about 200 feet from the summit. The dilfi- 
cult task was assigned by the leader to 
Flt.-Lt. A.K. Chaudhury, who had climbed 
the 23,420-foot-high Choukhamba in 1959 
and two sherpas. 

After this had been completed success¬ 
fully, Mr. O.P. Sharma with his two sherpa 
companions made the ascent on June 13. 
The leader. Captain Narinder Kumar (27) 
himself stayed back 400 feet below the 
summit to co-ordinate the final plan. 

Mr. Sharma (26) was the youngest mem¬ 
ber of the Nilkantha team and this was his 
first expedition although as a public school 
master at Lawrance School in Sanawar, he 
had organised many treks for the boys. 

He completed a course at the Himala¬ 
yan Mountaineering Institute at Darjeeling 
with credit about two years ago. Tenzing 
Norgay, Director of Field Training at the 
H.M.I., said of Mr. Sharma that he would 
make a very good climber. Tne Everest 
hero’s prophecy has come true. 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
said: “Successful ascent of yet another 
Himalayan peak by the Indian Nilkantha 
expedition is indeed thrilling news and I 
send the team and its leader. Captain 
Kumar my hearty congratulations and 
good wishes. 

“Let us hope ascent of such peaks which 
are woven into the fabric of our mytho¬ 
logy is symbolic of our determination to 
reorientate our people’s life.” 

• The leader of the expedition, Capt. 
Kumar of the Kumaon Regiment, was a 
member of the first summit party of the 
Indian Everest expedition in 1960 and 
climbed 28,300 feet of the world’s highest 


mountain, only about 700 feet short of the 
top. Earlier, in 1958, he led the successful 
Army and Navy expedition to Trishul 
(23,360 feet.) 

The six-inember expedition sponsored 
by the Indian Mountaineering Foundation 
assembled at Badrinath on May 31 and set 
out the same day on its way to the base 
camp. Besides the leader and Mr. O.P. 
Sharma, the other members of the team 
were Flt.-Lt. A.J.S. Grewal (31) who climb¬ 
ed 24,000 feet of Everest in 1960; Flt.-Lt. 
A.K. Chaudhury (36) better known in 
Nepal as “Ang Chaudhury” who climbed 
Choukhumba in 1959 and accompanied ex¬ 
peditions to Everest, Nanda Devi and Nil¬ 
kantha itself once before in 1959; Capt 
Mulk Raj (28) who accompanied Maj. 
Jayal’s expedion to Nanda Devi; and Lt. 
R.C. Ray (27) of the Army Medical Crops, 
the doctor of the expedition. 

Tenzing Norgay selected for the ex¬ 
pedition a team of five sherpas. The sher¬ 
pas accompanying the party Were Tashi, 
Pasang Lakhpa, Nawang Siring, Phruba 
Lopsang and Lhakpa Cyalbu. Of the five, 
three had carried loads up to the South 
Col (26,000 feet) on Everest in 1960 and one 
up to the last camp at 27,600 feet. 

The following Himalayan peaks of 
above 20,000 feet have so far been climbed 
by Indian expeditions: 

Trishul (23,360 ft.)—1951, 1956, 1958. 
1961. 

Panch-Chuli (22650 ft.)—1953. 

Abi Gamin (24,130 ft.)—1953. 

Kamet (25,447 ft.)—twice in 1955. 

An unnamed peak (24,000 ft.) near 
Saser Kangri in Ladakh—1956. 

Cho Oyo (26,867 ft.)—1958. 

Mrigthuni (22,490 ft.)—1958. 

Nandakot (22,510 ft.)—1959. 

Bandar-Punch (20,720 ft.)—1959. 

Chaukhumba (23,240 ft.)—1959. 

Nanda Ghunti (20,700 ft.)—1960. 

Annapurna III (24,858 ft.)—1961. 

Nilkantha (21,640 ft.)—1961. 

• Maiktoli (23,320 ft.)—1961. 

Devistan (22,000 ft.)—1961. 

The Everest expedition last year 
reached a height of 28,300 feet before be¬ 
ing beaten back by adverse weather. 

Nilkantha, the pygmy of the Garhwal 
range, is no ordinary mountain. It has been 
challenged by six expeditions but has 
beaten them all back. The last unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt v/as made by an I.A.F. expedi- 
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tioft under the leadership of Air Com¬ 
modore (now Air Vice Marshal) S. N. 
Goyel. Nilkantha is unassilable and in the 
world of mountaineers this is well known. 
It has been explored but never conquered. 
Men like the Briton, Frank Smythe, came 
as early as 1937 to tame the defiant peak, 
but went back saying Nilkantha was the 
“Queen of Garhwal, the most beautiful and 
difficult peak.” 

Edmund Hillary, was among the 1951 
New Zealanders who picked up from where 
the Swiss and the British had left off in two 
separate attempts in 1947. Tilly, the re¬ 
nowned Britisher, found the call of Nil¬ 
kantha irresistible but also went away 
without success. 

* 

MAIKTOLI AND TRISUL PEAKS 
CLIMBED 

The 23,360-foot-high summit of Trisul 
in the Garhwal area of the Himalayas was 
climbed by some members of the Indian 
expedition of Nanda Devi, according to a 
message received in New Delhi on July 5, 
1961, from the leader, Mr. Gurdial Singh. 

Though details were lacking, the leader 
had stated in his brief telegram that the 
summit was scaled in daylight. An attempt 
to climb it in moonlight, as had been 
originally planned, proved unsuccessful 
due to a sudden weather setback when the 
climbers were at a height of 21,000 feel. 

Trisul is the third peak and the highest 
of the group in the south-eastern region of 
the Nanda Devi massif, to be climbed by 
members of the expedition. 

After an attempt to scale Nanda Devi 
had to be called off due to an early onset of 
monsoon conditions, the leader decided to 
negotiate other peaks in the southern re¬ 
gion. Devistan (22,000 ft.) was climbed on 
June 16 and Maiktoli (23,320 ft.) five days 
later (June 21). 

Maiktoli lies on the southern rim of the 
Nanda Devi sanctuary. The successful 
- summit party included Suman Dubey of 
the Doon School, who was the youngest 
member in the Nanda Devi expedition. 
This peak has been climbed once before by 
Mr. Eric Stupton with two sherpas in 1934. 

Trisul has been climbed thrice before 
by Indian mountaineers—^in 1951 under the 
leadership of Mr. Gurdial Singh himself, 
again in 1956 (leader Mr. Neki Bunshah) 
and in 1958 (leader Capt. N. Kumar). This 
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peak in the Garhwal Himalayas was first 
climbed as far back June 12, 1907 by Dr. 
T.G. Longstaff and H. Brocherel, and a 
second time 26 years later by lit. P.R. 
Oliver. 


Games and Sports 
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world as “Yabba," his real name was Ste¬ 
phen H. Gascoigne. Right up until his 
death in January, 1942, he was a familiar 
sight on "The Hill"—the uncovered public 
section of the Sydney cricket ground. * 

For more than 40 years he amused both 
players and spectatoi-s with uninhibited 
comments on play. His loud gravel-voice 
came right around the large arena. He 
never missed an important cricket match 
on the Sydney cricket ground. ’ He always 
arrived early, with a hamper containing his 
lunch and two bottles of beei-. Sometimes 
he wore a white coat like the umpires—and 
always he was surrounded by a large group 
of admiring fans. 

Veiy few cricketers who played on the 
Sydney cricket ground between 1900 and 
1940 escaped his criticism. He often greet¬ 
ed some unlucky bowlers with the acid 
comment: “Your length is lousy, but you 
bowl a good width.” 

The late Charlie Kelleway once incur¬ 
red "Yabba's" wrath when he batted for a 
long time without scoring. When Kelleway 
at last hit his first single, "Yabba's” gravel- 
voice could be heard all over the ground: 
“Whoa there. He’s bolted." 

Some of "Yabba’s” comments have be¬ 
come cricket by-words—such as "Get a 
Bag” to a fieldsman who has dropped an 
easy catch. 

All of “Yabba’s" comments were al¬ 
ways taken in good part by his victims. 
Most players would wave their arm in his 
direction in acknowledgement, and some 
sought him out after the match to exchange 
a few words. 

One commentator stated: “With salty 
comments to players and umpires, Yabba 
made comedy of even a dull day’s cricket.” 

The memorial to the famous barracker 
will be in the form of an inscribed brass 
plate. It will be placed near the spot 
where he used to sit. 
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CRICKET 

England-Australia Test Matches 

Second Test; Australia (Tourists) de¬ 
feated England in the second test match 
played at Lords on June 22, 23, 24 and 2(5 
by five wickets, sparing a complete day to 
play. Scores: Australia—340 and 71 for 5. 
England—206 and 202. 

In the first innings Davidson captured 
5 wickets for 42 runs and in the second 
innings McKenzie took 5 wickets for 37 
only. 

The only centurian was Lawry (Aus¬ 
tralia) who scored 113 runs in the first 
innings. 

The Australian team was captained by 
Neil Harvey because Richie Benaud was 
considered unfit to play due to some illness. 

Third Test: England (Hosts) dramati¬ 
cally defeated Australia,- sparing two com¬ 
plete days to play, in the third match play¬ 
ed at Leeds on July 6, 7, and 8 by eight 
wickets. England thus equalled the rub¬ 
ber with two tests to go. Scores: Eng¬ 
land—299 and 62 for 2; Australia—237 and 
120 . 

Trueman bowled England to the verge 
of victory by capturing six Australian 
wickets in the second innings for merely 
four runs with his last 45 balls. His in¬ 
nings analysis was 6 for 30 and match ana¬ 
lysis 11 for 88. 

HOCKEY 

India-New Zealand Test Matches 

The Indian wanderers, an Indian 
Hockey Team, led by Udham Singh, which 
left India for New Zealand in the last 
week of May played 20 matches there, 
including three test matches. 

Indians won the rubber by defeating 
New Zealand in the first two matches on 
June 5 at Aukland and July 1 at Welling¬ 
ton by 2-0 in each test. The third test 
match played in Christchurch on July 8, 
ended in a 1-1 draw. 

TENNIS 

75th Wimbledon Championships 

Aussies dominated during the fortnight 
of the 75th Wimbledon Championships 
which commenced on June 26 in London 


by capturing all but the two women's 
titles. Women’s singles title went to the 
British girl Angela Mortimer. (A British 
girl, Dorothy Round, had last won this 
title 27 years ago in 1937.) The following 
are the final results: 

Men’s Singles: Rod Laver (Australia) 
beat ‘Chuck’ McKinley (U.S.) 6-3, 6-1, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles: Angela Mortimer 
beat Christine Truman 4-6, 6-4, 7-5 in the 
all-England women’s singles final. 

Men’s Doubles: Roy Emerson and Neale 
Fraser beat Bob Hewitt and Fred Stolle, 
6-4, 6-8, 6-8, 8-6 in the all-Australian men’s 
doubles final. 

Women’s Doubles: Karen Hantze and 
Billie Jean Moflitt (U.S.) beat Lehane and 
Margaret Smith (Australia) 6-3, 6-4. 

Mixed iSdubles: Fred Stolle and Lesley 
Turner of Australia, beat Bob Howe (Aus¬ 
tralia) and Buding (Germany) 11-9, 6-2. 

India’s Ramanathan Krishnan, seeded 
No. 7, reached the semi-finals of the men's 
singles, like last year, but was defeated by 
this year’s champion Rod Laver. 

RECORDS 
World High Jump Record 

Valery Brumel set a new world record 
on 18th June. 1961, for the high jump with 
a leap of 2 metres and 13 centimetres. 

World Lift Mark 

Tommy Kono of the United States set a 
new world lifting record of 153.5 kg. in the 
light-heavyweight press at Tokyo on 17th 
June, 1961. 

Kono lifted 153.5 kg. in the press in his 
fifth try. The existing mark of 151 kg. 
was set in Russia last year. 

Yanumaka Breaks Own World Mark 

Tsuyoshi Yamanaka, Japan, broke his 
own world record for th^ men’s 100 metres 
freestyle during the Western Japan swim¬ 
ming championships at Osaka (Tokyo) on 
24th Jime, 1961. 

Yamanaka, silver medalist in the Olym¬ 
pic 400 metres, clipped 0.3 o^ a second off 
the 200 metres record with a time of 2 
min. 1.2 sec. 
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New Record By Tittes 

East German swimmer Guenler Titles 
set a world record for the 100-meter breast 
stroke at Berlin, on 5th July, 1961, clocking 
1 min. 10.1 secs. Tittes’s time knocked 
seven-tenth of a second off the oilicial world 
record held by Russia’s Minashkin. 

Women’s High Jump Record 

Yolanda Balas, of Rumania, bettered 
her own women’s world high jump record 
at an international athletics meeting at 
Budapest on July 8, 

She cleared 1.90 metres (6 feet 22 
inches). Her best previous performance 
was 1.88 metres (6 feet 2 inches). 

SPORTS INFORIVIATION 
Development of Sports and Games in India 

Several far-reaching recommendations 
have been made in a Report recently sub¬ 
mitted to the Union Ministry of Education 
by two members of the All India Council 
of Sports. The Report says that physical 
education should be considered an essen¬ 
tial part of general education in schools 
and colleges and to achieve this, all schools 
and colleges including professional institu¬ 
tions should have properly-organised De¬ 
partments of Physical Education. The Re¬ 
port suggests that a certain minimum 
standard of physical fitness and efficiency 
should be laid down for recruitment to 
services over and above the routine medi¬ 
cal examination. The Report envisages the 
emergence, in course of time, of an All 
India Council of Sports, State Councils oi 
Sports, District and Town Councils of 
Sports and Sports and Recivational Clubs. 

Twenty Games in Tokyo Olympics 

There will be 20 sports, including judo 
and volleyball, in the 1964 Olympic 
Games in Tokyo, the International Olympic 
Committee’s congress decided at Athens on 
June 21. The sports are; 

Boxing, basketball, football, cycling, 
hockey, athletics, canoeing, modem penta¬ 
thlon, judo, rowing, wrestling, weightlift¬ 
ing, shooting, fencing, swimming and div¬ 
ing, water-polo, yachting, cqueslerian, gym¬ 
nastics and volleyball. 

There were 18 sports in the Ronie 
Olympics last year. The additional ones in 
Tokyo are judo and volleyball. 

G. D. SondU Elected 

Mr. G. D. Sondhi, of India, was elected 
on June 21 for five years to the executive 
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committee of the International Olympic 
Committee in place of Sir Arthur Pori It, of 
New Zealand, who retired by rotation. 

Rajkumari is Chief of Governors’ Board 

The Union Government nominated 
Rajkumari Ami it Kaur on June 29 as chair¬ 
man of the Board of Governors of the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Sports. Patiala, vice Mr. 
Prem Kirpal, who has since resigned. 

Mukherjea Dead 

The octogenarian Mr. J. C. Mukherjea, 
twice President of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India, a former president of the 
Cricket Association of Bengal and the Cal¬ 
cutta South Club, died of heart attack in 
Calcutta on June 19. 

MCC to Play 15 Matches in India 

An itinerary of 15 matches including 
five Tests, during the MCC tou? of India in 
the winter was announced in Bangalore on 
June 21 by Mr. M. Chinna.swamy, honoraiy 
secretary of the Board of Control foi’ Cric¬ 
ket in India. 

Tom Pearce, 25-year-old former Essex 
captain, will manage the MCC team to 
tour India, Pakistan and Ceylon this winter. 

The team expected to leave England on 
October 8 and return late in February, will 
play eight Tests, three in Pakistan and five 
in India. 

Mr. Chinnaswamy said the MCC team 
would first visit Pakistan and after com¬ 
pleting part of its Paki.stan lour would 
arrive at Poona by plane and stai;l its first 
three-day match against the Combined 
Universities XI on Oct. 29. 

Except at Jaipur where the touring 
team would play a match against Rajas¬ 
than XI on a matting wicket, all the other 
14 fixtures would be played on turf. Be¬ 
sides the five Tests, the MCC will play five 
zonal matches, one against the President’s 
XI, one against the Services, against Bom- 
may, the Ranji Trophy champions, another 
against Combined Universities and the fifth 
against Rajasthan. 

For the first time a touiing team will 
play a match at Cuttack. The fixture 
would be against East Zone. 

By the time the MCC arrive in India, 
the Nawab of Pataudi and Abbas All Baig 
would be in India and would be available 
for selection for the Tests. 

The following are the dates of the five 
Tests: 
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First Test at Bombay on Nov. 11,12,14, 
15 and 16; Second Test at Kanpur on Dec, 

I, 2, 3, 5 and 6; Third Test at Delhi on Dec. 
13, 14, 16, 17 and 18; Fourth Test at Cal¬ 
cutta on Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 1, 3 and 4, 1962; 
Fifth and final Test at Madras on Jan. 10, 

II, 13, 14 and 15. 

New Definition of Amateur Athlete 

The International Olympic Commit¬ 
tee’s Special Commission on Amateurism 
rewrote Article 26 of the Olympic code, 
defining the status of the amateur athlete 
on June 18 in Athens. 

It was decided that the amateur athlete: 

(1) Would have to show that he had a 
legitimate, non-sporting occupation which 
permitted him to earn his living. 

(2) Would have to pledge that he had 
not received any remuneration at any sport¬ 
ing competition whatever. 

(3) Would have to agree in advance to 
abide by the interpretative rules soon to be 
formulated. 

The Commission will submit the new 
text of Article 26 to the I.O.C. for approval 
and publication. At the same time, it will 
submit the main points it wants included 
in the interpretative rules. 

The points concern: 

(1) The question of lost wages. Can 
an athlete be reimbursed for the wages he 
loses while competing? 

(21 Can a professional in one sport be 
an amateur in another? 

(3) The question of athletic scholar¬ 
ships. 

(4) Gifts. 

(5) Athletic monitors. 

IJHost Ancient Stadium In The World 

The most ancient stadium in the world— 
the 27-centuries-old stadium of uiympia— 
was handed over to the Greek authorities 
on June 22 by German archaeologists who 
uncovered and restored it. 

The site of the stadium was first exca¬ 
vated by a German archaeologist in 1875 
and the German Archaeological institute in 
Athens carried on the work in 1937. 

After World War II excavation and 
. restoration work was resumed in 1957 under 
the leadership of Dr, Emil Kunze. The 
cost of about £100,000 sterling was contri¬ 
buted by German athletic and Olympic 
organisgtions. 


Cricket 125 Tears Ago 

Members of the Tring Cricket Club will 
put the clock back 125 years on July 28 and 
July 29. 

Games were played in those days soon 
after dawn had broken. 

Players would awaken team-mates by 
throwing peas at their bed-room windows. 

Present-day members wearing the cos¬ 
tumes of the time will begin a 4 a.m. cric¬ 
ket match after an all-night dance. 

Runs will be recorded by cutting not¬ 
ches in an ash staff. 

Early club rules laid down 7 p.m. prac¬ 
tice for members each Monday and Wed¬ 
nesday, with a penny fine for those not 
present and six-penny fines for those “re¬ 
fusing to comply with verbal orders.” 

Another was that “any member swear¬ 
ing, quarrelling or using coarse or indecent 
language at any meeting of the club, or 
during a game shall forfeit sixpence for 
every such offence.” 

The club was founded on Aug. 11, 1838. 

Five Successive Sixes! 

Cricket’s hall of fame and a special 
column in Wisden contain the names of 
those who have hit 30 runs or more off a 
single over. The newest recruit to these 
tw'O niches for immortals is Denis Lindsay, 
the 21-year-old Springbok who played for 
South African Fezela against Essex recent¬ 
ly. Lindsay clouted the country’s leg- 
spinner Bill Greensmith for five successive 
sixes. The first ball he received he played 
defensively. He then lofted the next two 
over the stand. The fourth and fifth balls 
he sent over the sightscreen and the last 
ball over the stand, 

Thirty-plus-runs-an-over batsmen in¬ 
clude Welland, the former Somerset all- 
rounder, who made 31, C. Smart, of Glou¬ 
cester, who scored 32, and E. Alletson, of 
Nottinghamshire, who tops the list with 34. 
The over Alletson received included two 
no-balls. 

Lindsay scored an unbeaten 83 in this 
match. His two previous innings yielded 
a “duck” each time. 

Memorial To Barracker 

Australian cricket enthusiasts are plan¬ 
ning a memorial to a world-famous bar¬ 
racker. Known throughout the cricketing 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Bijoyananda Patnaik was imani- 
mously elected leader of the 82-member 
[Jongress Party in the new Orissa Assembly 
an June 16. 

Mr. William J. Handley was appointed 
on June 23 to replace Mr. W.K. Bunce as 
Counsellor for Public Affairs and Director 
of the USIS in India. He will take over in 
September next. 

Dr. Signart E. Klund, a Swedish ato¬ 
mic expert, was elected the Director of 
International Atomic Agency on June 23. 
He will succeed Mr. Sterling Code of U.S.A. 
in December next. 

Mrs. Raksha Saran was appointed 
Chairman of the National Council for 
Women’s Education in place of Mrs. Durga- 
bhai Deshmukh, on June 26. 

Maj.-Gen. Tara Singh Bal, Indian Am¬ 
bassador to Argentina, was appointed con¬ 
currently as Ambassador of India to Para¬ 
guay on June 26, with i*esidence in Buenos 
Aires. 

Mr. D. C. Pawate, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Kamatak University, was nominated 
on June 28 by the Union Government a 
member of the U.G.C. 

Mahamohopadyaya D. V. Potdar was 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the Poona Uni¬ 
versity for a term of three years on June 
30. 

Dr. J. George Harrar was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation on 
June 30. 

Mr. K. P. Mathrani took over on July 
1 as Chairman of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation in succession to Mr. K. R. K. 
Menon. 

Mr. Avtar Singh, Counsellor in the 
Indian Embassy in Bonn, was named on 
July 4 to succeed Mr. Samarendranath Sen, 
Chairman of the International Control 
Commission for Laos, when the latter re¬ 
turns to Canberra as India’s High Commis¬ 
sioner in Australia. 

The Government of India appointed on 
July 5 Prof. A. B. Wadia, M.P., Director of 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, as a mem¬ 
ber of the UGC in place of Dr. K. S. 
Krishnan. 

Aden Abdullah Osman was elected 
President of Somali Republic on July 7 for 
a period of six years. 

Mr. George Ferdinand Duckwita was 


appointed ambassador of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany to India on July 7. 

Mr. R. P. Tamta replaced Mr. R. P. 
Sinha as Chairman of the Railway Service 
Commission, Allahabad on July 7. 

The Amba.ssador-designale of Finland, 
Mr. Veil Uelenius, presented his credentials 
to the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in 
New Delhi on July 11. 

Mr. y. R. Nedumchezhun was elected 
chairman of the general council of the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam on July 12. 

Dr. Armando Florex Ibarra, Counsellor 
in the Foreign Service of Cuba, took charge 
of this country’s Embassy in New Delhi as 
Charge d’ Affaires on July 13 following the 
dismissal of Ambassador E. Solcr Alonso. 

Dr. S. Bhai^antam, Director of Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalor#, has been 
appointed honorary Scientific Adviser to the 
Defence Minister in succession to Dr. D. S. 
Kothari who has become Chairman of the 
UGC. 

The Finnish President, Mr. Urho Kek- 
konen, appoint?d on July 14, a new Cabinet 
headed by the Governor of Lapland, MarttI 
Miettunen, succeeding Mr. Vieno Johannes 
Sukselainen who resigned on June 29. 

AWARDS 

Sir Anthony Eden, former British Prime 
Minister was made the Earl of Avon on 
July 5, by Queen Elizabeth II. 

Dr. V. S. Huzurbazar, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the University of Poona, has 
been awarded the “Adams Prime”, the 
greatest honour that could be conferred by 
the Cambridge University (stronghold of 
Mathematics) for research in Mathematics. 
The subject of research was the “theory of 
probability” and Dr. Huzurbazar would get 
a cash prize worth £432. 

Chandigarh was awarded on July 10 
the 1961 Grand Prix of Architecture by the 
Association for Architectural Studies for 
its architectural design. Chandigarh was 
designed by the famous French architect, 
M. le Corbusier. 

A stately, tall Miss Germany, Marlene 
Schmidt, was chosen as Miss Universe in 
Miami ^ach on July 15. 

VISITORS 

Dr. Eric Williams, Prime Minister of 
Trinidad, arrived in New Delhi on June 25 
on a week’s tour of India. 

( Continued on page 776) 
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14 . An attempt by four generals to 
overthrow the Communist regime in Bul¬ 
garia failed. 

Israel’s Knesseth (Parliament) was 
dissolved after only 19 months instead of 
the normal 45, paving the way for a general 
election on August 15. 

15. The U.S. rejected Khrushchev’s 
proposal to merge the nuclear test ban issue 
with the broader problem of general dis¬ 
armament. 

Reporting on his Vienna Summit talks 
with President Kennedy, the Soviet Pre¬ 
mier called on all States who had fought 
against Nazi Germany to take part in a 
peace conference to sign Glerman Peace 
Treaty. Any attempt to change the Ger¬ 
man borders would mean nuclear war, he 
said. 

16 . President Kennedy proposed for 
the revival of the three-nation U.N. Pales¬ 
tine Conciliation Commission with a view 
to seeking a solution of the problem of 
Arab refugees. 

17 . America put the 2,100 lb. Discoverer 
XXV into orbit. The satellite is circling 
the earth every 91 minutes. 

President Kennedy accused the Soviet 
Union of blocking an agreement on a nu- 
cear test ban and warned that national 
security would force him to oidf>r resump¬ 
tion of U.S. weapon testing. 

Mr. A.K. Gopalan, Deputy Leader of 
the Communist group in the Lok Sabha, 
terminated his 12-day-old last begun in 
protest against the treatment meted out by 
the State Government to Amravati settlers 
evicted from Iddiki reservoir area. 

The state of emergency was extended 

for another month in Ceylon. 

According to an announcement in 
Rawalpindi today the five-man Austrian 
expedition, led by Mr. Erich Wasschalk, 
conquered the 24,000-foot-high Mount Ghent 
in the Karakoram range. 

18 . According to a message received in 
New Delhi from Capt. N. Kumar leader of 
the Nilkantha expedition, Mr. O.P. Sharma 
and two sherpas climbed the hitherto un- 


climbod 21,640 -foot-high Nilkantha peak on 
June 13. 

The Arab League countries agreed to 
form a unified military high command 
headed by the U.A.R. 

19 . The police opened fire in Hailakandi 
(Cachar district of Assam) to quell dis¬ 
turbances following clashes between the 
supportei’s of the current language move¬ 
ment and those opposing it. 

20. The Katanga Government announc¬ 
ed that it was ‘no longer a part of the for¬ 
mer Republic of the Congo’. 

21. Premier Khrushchev warned that if 
the U.S. resumed nuclear tests the Soviet 
Union would do the same. 

Deputies of the Left, Right and Neutra¬ 
list Laotian princes reached agreement on 
the integration of the opposing forces in 
Laos, a transition period under the present 
regime and the policies of a coalition gov¬ 
ernment. 

A 7 p.m.-lo-5 a.m. curfew was clamped 
on Silcher town, headquarters of Cachar 
district. 

22. All the three Laotian Princes agreed 
in Zurich to form a “Government of Na¬ 
tional Union” in Laos. 

President Tshombe of Katanga was 
released from imprisonment by the Central 
Congolese Government. 

23. A seven-member Congress Ministry, 
headed by Mr. Bijoyananda Patnaik assum¬ 
ed office in Orissa. It thus brought an end 
to the President’s rule in the State imposed 
on February 25. 

The resolutions committee of the 45th 
Inter-National Labour Conference voted 
that South Africa should withdraw from 
the world labour body. 

The Governor of Assam declared the 
whole of Cachar district a disturbed area 
for three months. 

An , agreement for the avoidance of 
double taxation of income between India 
and Finland, was signed in New Delhi. 

An Indo-Greek cultural agreement was 
signed in Athens. 
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The Antarctic Treaty, signed by 12 na¬ 
tions, in Washington on December 1, 195i^ 
which demilitarizes the Antarctic continent 
and sets it aside for peaceful purposes, 
came into effect from today. 

24. The venue of the neutral nations 
summit conference, scheduled to open on 
September 1, was shifted from Bled to Bel¬ 
grade, the Yugoslav capital. 

A successful demonstration flight of 
the Hindustan Fighter, HF—24, India's 
and Asia’s first truly supersonic ai»’craft, 
was performed by Wing Commander Suran- 
jan Das in Bangalore. (Only five other 
countries—Russia, America, Britain, France, 
Sweden—of the world manufacture super¬ 
sonic aircrafts.) 

The Strasbourg conference of parlia- 
mentrians of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity from 16 of their former African 
dependencies concluded in Strasbourg fol¬ 
lowing agreement on a wide series of pro¬ 
blems. 

25. It was announced in Moscow that 
the Soviet engineers * have designed the 
world’s largest three-phase, three-elect rode 
electric furnace, capable of producing about 
250,000 tons of top quality steel a year. The 
furnace is to be put into operation in 1965. 

Premier Kassem of Iraq declared at 
Baghdad that the oil-rich Persian Gulf Is¬ 
land of Kuwait, which was to be declared 
independent on June 26, was part of Iraqi 
territory. 

26. An Army revolt in Venezuela was 
crushed by the Government of Presideni 
Betancourt after 5 hours of its uprising. 

China rejected Franco-American draft 
proposals for a neutral Laos and warned 
that 'any attempt to impose an interna¬ 
tional trusteeship would rekindle “the 
flames pf war” in the Indo-China Kingdom. 

21. A state of emergency was proclaim¬ 
ed in Kuwait. 

The Royal Laotian Government of 
Premier Prince Boun Oum ended its boy¬ 
cott of the 14-nation Laos Conference. 

28. The Kerala Assembly rejected a 
no-confidence motion against the Thanu 
Pillai Ministry by 86 to 30 voles. 

The U.S. recognised Kuwait as a 
Sovereign State. 

Cuba officially recognised the Algerian 
Provifional Government (GPRA). 
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The U.S. orbited three satellites simul¬ 
taneously from a single carrier rocket. 

Premier Bhajat Talhouni’s Cabinet 
resigned and the Premier formed a new 
ll-man Government at the request of King 
IIu.ssein of Jordan. 

29. Mr. Mohammed Daud, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Afghanistan, called for a plebiscite 
in Pakhtoonistan, the border area of Pakis¬ 
tan claimed by Afghanistan. 

A communist plot was uncovered in 
Thailands north-east region bordering 
Laos. 

30. Prime Minister Nehru declared in 
New Delhi that India was not prepared to 
discus:-: the Kashmir question with Pakistan 
unless that country withdrew its army 
from the occupied territory. 

Kuwait applied for membei'ship to the 
U.N. 

JULY 

1. British and Saudi Arabian troops, 
and planes landed in Kuwait in response 
to a call from Kuwait fur protection agaixist 
threatened annexation of Kuwait by neigh¬ 
bouring Iraq. 

2. The foundation stone of a wind tun¬ 
nel centre of India’s National Aeronautical 
Laboratoiy was laid in Bangalore. 

Nagaland’s Interim body recommended 
in a resolution the formation of a commis¬ 
sion to settle the boundary question between 
Assam and Nagaland on a permanent 
basis. 

3. According to a message received in 
New Delhi from the leader of the Nanda 
Devi Expedition, Mr. Gurdial Singh, the 
22,320-foot-high summit of Maiktoli in the 
Garhwal Himalayas was reached by a party 
of nine Indian dimbers on June 21. 

Maj. Gen. Jung Hui Park, considered 
the prime mover of the South Korea’s coup 
w'hich ousted Dr. John Chang’s governmenij 
on May 16, took over as Chairman of the 
Junta from General Do Yung Chang who 
resigned this post as well as the premier¬ 
ship. Lt.-Gen. Tiger Yo Chang Song be¬ 
came Premier while remaining Defence 
Minister. 

4. The Government of Sierra Leone 
announced ban on all trade and commerce 
with South Africa in protest against ita 
“abominable apartheid polides”. 

5. According to a message received in 
New Delhi from the expedition leader 
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Gurdial Singh, the 23,360-foot Trisul peak 
in the Garhwal Himalayas was climbed by 
some members of the Indian expedition to 
Nanda l^vi. 

Israel joined the club of space-rocket 
nations—Britain, the U.S., Russia, France, 
Italy and Japan—when it launched its first 
space rocket into the ionosphere 50 miles 
up over the mediterranean coast. 

Nyasaland's new constitution, giving 
Africans a clear majority in the Legislature 
for the first time, came into force. 

6 . The U.S. successfully placed in orbit 
a new artificial satellite. Discoverer XXVI, 
from the Vandenberg Air Force Base 
(California). 

7. The U.N. Trusteeship Council recom¬ 
mended unanimously that the New Zealand 
trust territory of Western Samoa become 
independent next January 1. It would be 
the first of the tropical island groups in the 
South Pacific to achieve independence and 
the fiist Polynesian State. 

8 . The Government of India recognised 
Yuvraj Karan Singh as the successor to 
the late Maharaja Hari Singh of Kashmir 
with effect from April 26, 1961. But the 
Yuvraj said that he would not like to use 
the title so far as he was the Chief of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Premier Khrushchev announced in Mos¬ 
cow that Soviet Union had suspended 
planned reduction in its armed forces in 
view of the world situation. 

9. It was announced in Seoul that the 
former militai*y ruler of South Korea, Lt.- 
Gen. Chang Do Yung, and 43 other offi¬ 
cers were arrested on July 3 for plotting a 
counter-revolution and the assassination of 
the country's present leader Maj-Gen.. Pak 
Chang Hui. 

11. Gen. Salan and seven other generals 
and colonels were sentenced to death in 
absentia for their part in the April revolt 
in Algeria. 

China and North Korea signed a mutual 
assistance treaty in Peking pledging full 
mi litary support to each other in case either 
nation is attacked. 

The UAR nationalised the country's 
biggest privately owned shipping concern 
the “Khedival Mail Line”. 

’ 12. Midas III, a missile-alarm satellite, 

roared from its launching pad at Point 
Arguello (Califonua) after a series of de¬ 
li^. 


13. America agreed to deliver F-104 
supersonic fighter planes to Pakistan. 

Former South Korean Prime Minister 
John M. Chang and three of his Cabi^t 
Ministers were charged with receiving 
embezzled public funds as bribery while 
they were in office in January this year. 

14. Maj.-Gen. Abdul Karim Kassem, 
the Iraqi Prime Minister, said in Baghdad 
that Iraq would declare a “war of attrition ’ 
on the British if they did not *‘end their 
aggression” in Kuwait. 

Former Dominican Defence Minister 
Jose Rene Roman was sentenced to 30 
years in prison for complicity in the assas¬ 
sination of Gen. Trujillo. 


Appointments, Awards etc. 

(Continued from page 773) 

Dr. M. I. Okpara, Prime Minister of 
EiUitern Nigeria, arrived in New Delhi on 
July 3 on a three-week tour of the country. 

Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, British Minis¬ 
ter of Civil Aviation, arrived in New Delhi 
on July 12 for-a four-day visit. 

OBITUARY 

Eddie Polo (86), the star of silent film 
serials, collapsed and died in Hollywood on 
June 14. 

Mr. Khasa Subba Rao (65), a veteran 
journalist and editor of the noted political 
weekly, “Swarajya”, died in Madras on 
June 16. 

John McCurdy (74), the first man in the 
British Empire to fly a plane, died in Mon¬ 
treal on June 26. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, India’s former 
Defence Minister, died in New Delln on 
June 29. '/ t 

Dr. Lee De Forest (87), inventorlf the 
three-element vacuum tube, and knc^n as 
“father of the radio” died in Hollywood on 
July 1. 

Ernest Hemingway (62), one of the 
greatest American novelists and NobeL 
laureate, accidentally killed himself at 
Ketchum on July 2 while cleaning a gun. 

Mr. Pnrshottamdas Thakurd^s, India's 
“cotton king”, died in Bombay after pro¬ 
tracted illness on July 4. 

Novelist Mazo De La Roche, known for 
her Jalna series, died in Toronto on July 12. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior, His HlghnoiM 
Sir Jiwajino .Madhayrao Scindia, (45) died 
in Bombay on July 16. 
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EMTOWAL 

PAKISTAN’S HATE-CAMPAI 


AINST INDIA 


For the last few months Pakistani press 
and rulers, led by President Mohammad 
Ayub Khan, have been carrying on a vigor¬ 
ous campaign of calumny against India, its 
leaders and their economic and political 
policies. India-baiting is not a new pastime 
with Pakistani ruelrs as they have been in¬ 
dulging in it for the last fourteen years. 
Whenever there has been a sign or an indi¬ 
cation of internal unrest, the Pakistani rulers 
started a hate-India campaign to divert the 
minds of the people. This sporadic slanging 
of India has been meant solely for home 
consumption in the past and it bore no fruits 
in the international field. But the recent 
spurt of malicious propaganda against Indiit 
was started to impress the United States 
with a view to get more military and eco¬ 
nomic aid from her. History tells us that 
unpopular dictators and frustrated autocra¬ 
tic rulers have been using bluff and bluster 
as a weapon to bolster up their own pres¬ 
tige at home and to bamboozle people 
abroad. Hitler and Mussolini used this 
technique .successfully to conquer empires. 
Now the tin-pot dictator of Pakistan, self- 
promoted Field Marshal, Mohammad Ayub 
Khan has decided to follow the foot-steps 
of Hitler and Mussolini and has unleashed 
a -wave of hate-everything-India campaign 
to boost his sagging prestige at home, to 
intimidate his benefactors with a view to 
get more material aid and moral support, 
and to cower down India to come to terms 
with him oin the question of Kashmir. 

It open fact that Pakistan has 
made very little economic or industrial 
pr<^res8 in the last fourteen ^ears. All her 


economy is dependent on the flntipcial aid 
she gets from Western countries, mostly 
from United States. Before October 1958, 
when by a military coup Mohammad Ayub 
Khan l^came the President, the Pakistani 
politicians had no time or intention to 
devote to the welfare of the State or the 
people. They were busy wrangling among 
themselves to keep in power and stick to 
their official posts. The people welcomed 
the militaiy regime and hoped that Moham¬ 
mad Ayub Khan would bring some kind of 
political stability and usher in a milleimium 
—the aim with which Pakistan was created. 
But all the hopes of the people have been 
belied. Discontent is simmciing among the 
people against the continued military re¬ 
gime and the suppression of all rights and 
freedoms of the people. There have been 
demonstrations by the students and other 
youth bodies against the martial law rule 
but the freedom movement has been ruth¬ 
lessly suppressed The hope and aspiration 
of the tribal people to get an independent 
Pukhtoonistan have been suppressed by 
bombing the tribal area and putting the 
brave pathans behind the bars. An under¬ 
ground wave of discontent and restlessness 
is rampant among the people because of 
some social reforms (such as change in 
marriage and divorce laws) against the 
Islamic tenets. The Mullahs (Islamic 
priests) and rel'gious bodies are highly 
indignant at these reforms. Pamphlets and 
cyclostyled handbills decrying the deeds of 
the military regime have been secretly dis¬ 
tributed among the people. Continued sup- 
prewion of civil liberties and political ac^- 






vity in the country has made the people 
impatient and there were indications recent¬ 
ly that some kind of action against the mili¬ 
tary regime was being contemplated by the 
people and the politicians. To add to the 
woes of the dictator of Pakistan came the 
news from Washington that United States 
was contemplating to extend military aid 
to non-committed countries. Mohammad 
Ayub Khan thought that India would take 
advantage of this offer and make herself 
militarily stronger than Pakistan. India’s 
continued economic and industi'ial progress 
had already piqued Ayub Khan. He becamo 
frustrated and thought himself let down by 
his military ally, the U.S. This was a ripe 
time for some kind of action to suppress the 
growing ferment in his own country, to 
bolster up his waning prestige in the U.S., 
and to start a vendetta against the big and 
prosperous neighbour—India. His vitriolic 
abuse against India, his threats and intimi¬ 
dations before his visit to Washington, and 
the subsequent happenings should be view¬ 
ed in the above stated background. 

Whenever the rulers of Pakistan have 
any internal trouble, they use the problem 
of Kashmir as a handy weapon to alleviate 
it. They are unwilling to settle this dispute 
amicably for their own ulterior motives. 
They have been keeping illegally occupied 
about one-third of Kashmir and refuse to 
vacate it so that the issue may be kept 
alive and made use of whenevci’ necessaiy. 
When President Ayub Khan came into 
powc”, he gave an impression in his utter¬ 
ances that he would try his best to stabilize 
friendly relations with India. Ho went as 
far as to say that Kashmir need not stand 
in the way of Pakistan and India working 
in close harmony in other spheres. He has 
catapulted from his former stand and now 
he says that there can not be any friend¬ 
ship or peace between India and Pakistan 
until the Kashmir problem is solved. After 
a lull of nearly four years, Pakistan is again 
kicking up the Kashmir issue and threaten¬ 
ing to take it to the U.N. once again. 

In the welcome address to Mi'. Lyndon 
B. Johnson. U.S. Vice-President, at Karachi 
on May 20, 1961, a reference was made to 
the “explosive situation" in Kashmir. It 
said! “The view has gained currency that 
Kashmir is a local problem which is for the 
local parties to sort out between themselves. 
We think that this is a wrong and danger¬ 
ous view”. It urged the U.S. “to bring all 
^ and all her j^sourires to bear; 


upon it for a just and speedy solution of the 
Kashmir problem”. Almost the entire press 
in Pakistan, on May 20, published edito¬ 
rials—^like a command performance—urging 
the United States to take a firm stand on 
the Kashmir issue and not regard it as 
merely a “local dispute between Pakistan 
and India”. Mr. Lyndon Johnson remained 
non-committed on the Kashmir issue and 
merely reiterated the American stand that 
India and Pakistan should themselves amic¬ 
ably solve the problem. The evasive 
answers of Mr. Johnson greatly disappoint¬ 
ed the official and non-official circles in 
Pakistan. The Karachi daily, “Dawn”, often 
regarded as the official mouth-piece, wrote 
a strong editorial on May 23 expressing 
rc.sentment at the non-inclusion in the 
Joint Statement on the Johnson-Ayub Khan 
talks of even the bare fact that Mr. John¬ 
son had taken part in a discussion on 
Kashmir. 

In an interview in Karachi on July 6, 
Mohammad Ayub Khan said that U.S.A. waa 
in a “strong position to exert its influence 
on India towards a settlement of Kashmir 
issue—if fortjothing else atleast to protect 
its investments in Pakistan and India. But 
apparently, U.S.A. does not realise the gra¬ 
vity of the situation”. He pointed out that 
as long as the Kashmir problem was un¬ 
solved, “our two armies will be facing each 
other instead of defending the sub-conti¬ 
nent”. He said he had “tried very hard” to 
settle the problem with the Indian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, but “I do not -.hink 
that Mr. Nchm is convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of a settlement except on his own 
terms”. 

Lt.-Gen. K. M. Sheikh, Pakistan’s Min¬ 
ister for Rehabilitation, said in an inter¬ 
view in New Delhi on July 8 that the “pur¬ 
suit of Indo-Pakistan amity will be a wild 
goose chase if the issue of Kashmir remains 
unsolved”. 

A Joint Communique issued on July 13 
after the Ayub-Kennedy talks stated only 
this, much about Kashmir issue: “President 
Ayub Khan reviewed his Government’s posi¬ 
tion on the Kashmir issue and stressed the 
great importance attached to this issue by 
the people of Paki.stan. He stated that the 
current developments in South-East Asia 
have made an early solution of this issue 
imperative. President Kennedy affirmed 
the desire of the U.S. to see a satisfactory 
solution of the Kashmir issue and ejqyress- 
ed the hope that progress toward ,a .j«^e- 
ment he m 



This vague reference to Kashmir dis¬ 
pute did not satisfy the Pakistani rulers, 
they raised the pitch of propaganda over 
Kashmir and even threatened to send 
■‘volunteers” to Indian side of the cease¬ 
fire line. Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Pakistan's act¬ 
ing Minister for Foreign Affairs, said in 
Karachi on July 15: “Let it be known beyond 
all doubt that Kashmir is to Pakistan what 
Berlin is to the West and that without a 
fair and proper settlement of this issue the 
people of Pakistan will not consider the 
crusade for Pakistan as complete”. 

At a press interview in Washington on 
July 16, President Ayub Khan said: “Mr. 
Kennedy had agreed to the settling of the 
Indo-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir—raise 
this point with Mr. Nehru and impress upon 
him the necessity of the resolution of this 
pi'oblem, because unless Kashmir is resolv¬ 
ed the present situation which is that the 
Indian Army and the Pakistani Army are 
facing each other, will stay, and if that stays 
all sorts of dangerous consequences can fol¬ 
low.” He said that Kashmir belonged to 
the people of Kashmir. “If the people of 
Kashmir said they did not want to be with 
Pakistan, then Paki.stan had no reason to 
urge them to be with Pakistan. What 
Pakistan wanted was their freedom”. 

The President of Pakistan in raising the 
bogey of the Kasjhmir problem has conve¬ 
niently connived at the fact that the people 
of Kashmir have already given their verdict 
not to be with Pakistan. Kashmir had 
acceded to India in October 1947. The 
National Conference and the Constituent 
Assembly of Ka.shmir have ratified the 
accession. Now no purpose will be served 
by putting pressure on India to revive the 
Kashmir problem. The best and easiest 
solution is that Pakistan should vacate the 
portion of Kashmir occupied by her. No 
threats of war by Pakistan or raising the 
jMue in the U.N. would compel India to 
budge from the stand she had already ex¬ 
plained a number of times. 

At a news conference in New Delhi on 
June 30, the Indian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, said that India was not 
prepared to discuss the Kashmir question 
with Pakistan unless that country withdrew 
its army from the occupied territory. He 
said that Pakistan had wrongly invaded 
Kashmir. "Pakistan has not withdrawn its 
forces from the oonmied territory which is 
the very flret tinhig that the UJN. Security; 


Council laid down eight years ago. It ia 
shameful and disgri^fiil for them to talk 
of a plebiscite when they have not with¬ 
drawn their army from the territory.” 

Mr. Nehru declared in Srinagar on 
July 19 that India would not tolerate any 
attack on Kashmir and would counter ag¬ 
gression with all her might. He said tfcuit 
the U.N. resolution in which Pakistan harp« 
ed was dead for its very basis had changed 
and Pakistan had failed to fulfil its various 
conditions. He declared that there was no 
Kashmir issue except that Pakistan had 
invaded Indian territory in Kashmir and 
must clear out. He added that neitlmn 
Pakistan nor any of her friends could force 
India to reopen the issue of Kashmir’s ao 
cession. Mr. Nehru said he was exasperat¬ 
ed by the talk about plebiscite. There wag 
no question of any plebiscite in I^ashmir, 
now or later. He said India could not be 
expected to keep on waiting for centuries 
for Pakistan to comply with the conditions 
for a plebiscite. The agreement had lapsed 
because Pakistan had failed to fulfil the 
conditions. 

Another cause of Pakistan's bitterness 
against India is the aid she is getting from 
the U.S.A. In an interview to the special 
conespondent of the ‘The Times’ (London) 
in Murree on July 5, 1961, President Ayub 
Khan criticised the American move to 
liberalise the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act to facilitate the supply of 
American arms to uncommitted countries 
like India. He complained that the new' 
American policy would throw open the 
fioodgates of U.S. military aid to India and 
aggravate the atmosphere of suspicion and 
hostility in the subcontinent. President 
Ayub Khan said there was a deep contra¬ 
diction in the New American policy of 
granting economic and military aid to 
fdends and.neutrals alike. He thought it 
was both unfair and illogical. 

The fact is th.at the American economic 
aid to Pakistan in the past 10 years on a 
per capita basis has totalled 15 dollars as 
against 6J2 dollars to India in the same 
decade. Excluding militaty aid. the total 
economic and technical assistance in grants 
and loans from the U.S.A. to Pakistan on 
June 30, 1961, amounted to about 1.15 bil¬ 
lion dollars. India has not received any 
military aid from the U.S.A. or any other 
country. She does not intend in future to 
ask for any military aid from any side. The 
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false propaganda against India by Pakistan 
of having purchased American weapons “alt 
cut rates” is quite baseless. The only pur¬ 
pose of denigiating India was to impress 
America to enhance militaiy aid to Pakus- 
tan. The Pakistan Piesident told Amencan 
audiences “that India’s Prime Minister is 
a cowardly leader surrounded by sinister- 
men whose friendship cannot be lolvd 
upon, while Pakistan has been a failhtu\ 
ally which has invited Russ’a’s letalialiori 
by committing itself to a militaiy alliance 
with the U.S.A.” The Pakistani Pi*esidenl 
said that he was dismayed and disappoint¬ 
ed at the “unsound” Amencan policies in 
Asia and threatened to quit membership of 
SEATO and CENTO. 

President Ayub Khan sard in Beirut on 
'July 7; “We aie Amenca’s friends and allies 
and thus do not like to see our friends doing 
something which hurts us. We are concern¬ 
ed at recent events which have hurt the 
feelings of Pakistani people, namely, in¬ 
creased aid to India”. 

In an interview to the special corres¬ 
pondent of the A P A., the Pakistani Presi¬ 
dent said tnat the increased American aid 
to India posed a thieat to Pakistan and 
damaged lelatioiij between America and 
Pakistan. He was moic critical ol what he 
characterised as the American policy of 
placing gicatei store by Mi. Nehru in the 
struggle against Communism in Asia. He 
added tnat Mr. Nehru would be a gi-eatei 
dis appointment than even Chiang Kai-Shek 
or Syngman Rhee. He gave his personal 
assessment of the Indian Prime Minister in 
support of his contention. 

In a i-ecorded television interview in 
London, Pi-esident Ayub said that aid to 
India wa.s promoting instability in the 
region. He added that il India made a suc¬ 
cess of the ecoroinic plans and became 
strong, hei neighbours would feel very in¬ 
secure. Among the countries he named 
were Sikkim. Bhutan, Nepal, Burma, 
Malaya, Ceylon and Pakistan. The reason 
for their fear was India’s aggressiveness 
and their unliiendly relations with it, he 
added. The result would be that all would 
turn to China for protection. Mr. Ayub 
Khan tried to prove that the U.S. by help¬ 
ing India was in fact helping the cause of 
Communism 

The reward for calumny against India 
was given by the U.S. m agreeing to step 
iqi aid to Pakistan. America has already 


delivered 10 F-104 supersonic fighter planes 
to Pakistan. India has naturally protested to 
the U.S. against the increased military aid 
to Pakistan. Though India has been assur¬ 
ed by the U.S. that t.ie miiitai'y weapons 
are not intended to be used against India, 
there is no binding on Pakistan to make an 
aggressive move against India with the 
help of these W’eapons. 

Speaking m the Foreign Affairs debate 
in the Lok Sabha on August 16, 1961, Mr. 
Nehru said: “I was suipnsed and grieved 
at some of Mi. Ayub’s statements, the whole 
context of some of these statements, where 
It was said and the way in which India 
was subjected to his attacks m foreign 
countries. It is not noimally done, more 
especially by heads of States, and that is 
why I was greatly surprised. It showed a 
mental approach which I think was deplor¬ 
able. The mental approach was just hatred 
for India, dislike that India should make 
any progress and generally, what shall I 
say, a basic policy that did not think so 
much positively of Pakistan but rather 
negatively”. * 

Mr. Nehru questioned Piesident Ayub’s 
statement that if the Kashmir issue was 
settled all would be well with India and 
Pakistan and said: “I am absolutely con¬ 
vinced, convinced moic than ever, no mat¬ 
ter what happens to Kashmir, and I know 
what will happen to Kashmir, this question 
of India and Pakistan is not dependent on 
Kashmir. Even if the Kashmir questiem is 
removed from the scene today, the Pakistan 
authorities, I do nut say the people of 
Pakistan, would still fiercely attack India, 
because their whole policy is based on anti- 
India, dislike of IncRa, envy of India and 
that IS their basic policy”. 

Drawing a contrast between the policies 
in India and Pakistan, Mr. Nehru saidl 
“Here in India, we do not refer to Pakistan 
in every issue while in Pakistan the major 
subject of debate is India, hatred for India. 
It IS extraordinary they have developed a 
complex. They tnink their progress c<m- 
sksts somehow in denigrating India.” 

The whole origm of Pakistan was not 
based on any positive concept but ra the 
concept of hatred and anti-India feeling. 

Mr. Nehru said that ultimately when 
Pakistan was formed communalism becnoie 
the dominant feature of Pakistan and there 
was no positive approach. 



Develop NaUorial Consciousness 


By Dr. K L. SHRIMALI 
Dnioa Minister of Education 


The problem of national integration 
has recently assumed gieal importance and 
I have every hope that the Commitiee oi 
Emotional Integration recently appointed 
by A.I.C.C. would suggest suitable mea¬ 
sures which may enable uui educational 
system to function more effectively as an 
instrument for bringing about greater 
social cohesion and emotional integration. 
Without being chauvinistic we must make 
the youth of the country conscious of the 
fact that our borders are not invulnerable 
and they must stand united and be prepar¬ 
ed to protect them against aggression. For 
the preservation of freedom against exter¬ 
nal aggression, for the solution of social 
and economic problems and in the fight 
against centrifugal forces we must build up 
a strong and healthy sense of national 
unity. 

During the period of sti-uggle for inde¬ 
pendence, a sense of national unity was 
created among our people. The urge foi 
freedom provided the unifying bond and 
we learnt to subordinate narrow regional 
interests and group loyalties to the ideal of 
Swaraj and to some extent wc weic suc¬ 
cessful. Partition was the result to some 
extent of our failure to bring about greater 
cohesion among the two major communities 
of undivided India. This should have a 
lesson for us. 

The process of national integration 
must continue and be strengthened if we 
are to preserve and enrich our hard-won 
freedom. We need as much today that 
overwhelming sense of purpose to meet the 
new challenge to our freedom as wc did in 
the past to win it. The impulse of free¬ 
dom should not be allowed to weaken or its 
brilliance to fade in any way. 


city to work diligently, the readiness' to 
make sacrifices m a great cause and the 
spirit of ontirprlsc and cooperation. There, 
is no motive moie powerful than nationid- 
ism which cun lift the masses out of ignor¬ 
ance, apathy and frustration. Let us not 
be apologetic about cultivating deliberately 
a strong sense of nationalism among our 
people. 

In his latest book “Beyond the Welfare 
State", Gunnar Myrdal—one of the world's 
foremost economists has recognised that 
“the instigation of nationalistic feelings 
among backward peoples is a precondition 
for social and economic progress. If pro* 
gress is the goal, to foster these emotio&t 
becomes a rational means fur accomplu^^ 
it”. Nationalism may be associated witS 
reaction in those Western countries whi^ 
have already attained a high level of natioh- 
al integration but in an underdeveloped 
country like ours where people are divided 
on account of social, economic, cultural and 
religious differences, the powerful stimulant 
of nationalism is needed to break down cul¬ 
tural isolation and to develop among the 
people a sense of common purpose. 

In a country like ours which has ac¬ 
cepted and allows a diversity of cultures and 
religions, it is all the more important to 
have some kind of unifying force. Linguis¬ 
tic and other group loyalties are deeply 
rooted in the soil and history of India. 
These narrow loyalties have a tendency to 
pull the people apart and widen the gulf 
which already separates them from each 
other. During the struggle for independ¬ 
ence the communities forgot their linguis¬ 
tic and cultural differences and worked to¬ 
gether under the inspiration of a common 
purpose. 


There is still another reason why we 
should make a deliberate effort to foster 
the feeling of nationalism. We have al- 
raady launched a big programme of social 
and economic reconstruction. We shall 
achieve success only to the extent that we 
are able to channelise the emotional urges 
underlying nationalism. It is the sentiment 
of nationalism which can unfold before our 
P^ple the vision of the new society which 
|a gradually taking shape and which would 
wil In ^hsni tiiie aenae of discipline that isi 
BMeaaazy to aditeve a great ideal, the capa- 


After independence there is again a 
tendency among the communities to separ¬ 
ate and to emphasise their cultural differ¬ 
ences. This is a dangerous tendency and 
must be counteracted by giving a positive 
and idealistic content to our concept at 
nationalism. Cultural diversity is not cul¬ 
tural isolation. It is sustained and made 
possible by an underlying unity. Different 
cultural streams following their own course 
in different regions are the tributaries to 
main river of Indian culture which has 
nourished this country for thousands of 
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years. If the streams were to go their own 
way they would lose themselves in the 
^sert of isolation. On the other hand 
their intermingling and confluence has 
given us the precious heritage of Indian cul¬ 
ture. Only the vision of one nation can 
carry it torward in an ever broadening 
Sftream. 

Deliberate Effort Required 

If we are convinced that in the present 
State of our development we must make 
^liberate effort to develop national cons¬ 
ciousness among our people it is a legiti¬ 
mate demand that our educational system 
^ould be geared to fulfil this purpose, 
^ucational policies and practices are deter¬ 
mined largely by national needs and re¬ 
quirements and our greatest need today is 
me development of national consciousness 
among our youth. Schools must become the 
instruments for the realisation of national 
ideals. They must give to the youth a feel¬ 
ing of common interest and a sense of 
belonging to a worthy national community 
which had a great past and a present full 
of hopes and dreams merging into a glori¬ 
ous future. 

Education must make the growing youth 
realise that they are indissolubly bound to 
the nation and its destiny, its tragedies and 
joys, its conflicts and settlements, its fai¬ 
lures and achievements, its mistakes and 
wisdom and they should come to regard it 
with pride and with love and the impelling 
desire to serve it whole-heartedly. 

This can be done only when teaching is 
animated with a spirit of nationalism. It 
is not only the study of history and social 
studies but also literature, music and art 
which can contribute to national awareness. 
All curriculum subjects can show the essen¬ 
tial unity of the various elements in the 
nation and how they have contributed to 
the progress of the nation as a whole; all 
subjects can give the basis of national pride 
and can lead pupils to a feeling of personal 
responsibility that should express itself in 
efforts towards a still finer national deve¬ 
lopment. 

Poiitloii Teachers 

In this whole programme of developing 
national integration the teachers occupy the 
key position. It is not the subject matter 
nr the method of teaching which is of so 
much importance as the spirit with which 
they approach the problem. They must 


understand the jrassibilities of each tubjeci 
and teach them in a way which would be 
conducive to the strengthening of national 
awareness. They must have a broad vision 
of the society and must be inspired with a 
spirit of dedication in order that they in 
their turn may be able to inculcate nation¬ 
al feeling among their students. They must 
rise above narrow parochial loyalties and by 
their behaviour and example develop 
among the youth a spirit of tolerance and 
mutual appreciation, qualities which are of 
basic importance for the citizens of a plu¬ 
ralistic society like ouis and without which 
emotional integration cannot be achieved. 

In this hour of crisis teachers cannot 
remain passive spectators. They must fight 
against all these forces—ignorance, preju¬ 
dice and fanaticism which create barriers 
among the people and separate one section 
of the community from the other. They 
must not remain content with giving mere 
factual information to their students but 
mould their minds so that they might be¬ 
come worthy citizens of a great country. 
The programi^e of teacher training should 
therefore occupy an important place in any 
programme of national integration. 

The sentiment of national consciousness 
is a fruition of a series of experiences by 
which the individual is brought into cons¬ 
cious contacts with the full facts of his 
nationality. The National Flag and the 
National Song which are symbols of our 
past struggles and future promises, Inde¬ 
pendence Day Celebrations and other holi¬ 
day youth camps—all these can be utilised 
to make the youth realise that they belong 
to a larger Unit. It should be one of the 
important functions of our schools to 
emphasise the fundamental unity of our 
culture. It should be the central point 
upon which the national consciousness 
should be focussed. The spiritual and cul¬ 
tural life of our people and our historic 
traditions and loyalties—all these elements 
which make the ethos and culture pattern 
of our people should form an integral parf 
of national education. Our educational 
system must reflect the cultural values of 
our society so that the younger generation 
may take pride in our way of life. 

Peacefnl Force 

The kind of nationalism which we wish 
to develop is not incompatible with the 
ideal of internationalism. We have no lU* 
{Contifmd on pags 
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common or universal Language of Science" in a multilingual world. ' \ 

Scientific Terminolegy And Scientific Progress 

By PROF. D. S. KOTHARI 

Quirman, UniTenity Granto CommiBsion • 


The shape of the modem world is being 
determined to an ever-increasing extent by 
science and its impact on man and things. 
Science has powerful, unifying and cultu¬ 
ral influence because of the universality of 
the principles it seeks and discovers, and 
because its cultivation cuts across sectarian, 
national and ideological frontiers. It gives 
first place to co-operation and not competi¬ 
tion, and its roots lie deep in rn ’ii’s highest 
capabilities and aspirations. 

The basis of scientific pi ogress has al¬ 
ways been free di.scussion, exchange of 
knowledge and active communication bet¬ 
ween scientists. This is now largely car¬ 
ried through the medium of professional 
journals supplemented by national and in¬ 
ternational conferences. Currently, some¬ 
thing like a million original scientific and 
teclmical papers and some fifty thousand 
(scientific and technical) books and about 
the same number of reports are published 
every year; and the two most widely used 
languages for communication of the results 
of research and exchange of scientific know¬ 
ledge are English and Russian. German 
and French come next, but their importance 
is now less than what it was, say, twenty 
years ago. More than 50 per cent of the 
scientific literature is published in English. 
The eminent position which these languages 
occupy is but a reflection of the contribu¬ 
tion to knowledge made by people speak¬ 
ing these languages. 

Science uid Language 

The essential ingredient of scientific 
thin^g and communication is the use of a 
precisely defined terminology, more or less 
^dal to each branch bf science, and though, 
the word describing it varies generally from 
one la^uage to another, the content is pre¬ 
cisely identical, by definition. (For exam¬ 
ple, velocity is “geschwindigkeit” in Ger¬ 
man, “vitesse” in French, “skorost” in 
Hussian, and “sokudo” in Japanese). For a 
sdentifle term the meaning is completely 
conserved in passing from one language to 
wotheiE; no matter how different the two 
an, haii ibe standpig |or 


varies in general. Outside science, the 
meaning of a word is not sharply deflneiL 
but carries a “penumbra or cloud” arouna 
it which does not remain the same on 
tianslation. 

International Terminology 

An important but rather small part of 
scientific terminology consists of words that 
are the same in all or most of the import¬ 
ant (European) languages. Briefly termed 
“international terminology,” it includes the 
symbols of elements and their compounds 
physical units and constants, symbols ana 
signs for mathemetical operations, and the 
binomial Latin names for plants and ani¬ 
mals. 

Technical words which describe physi¬ 
cal concepts and properties of things (e.g. 
mass, force, powei, thermodynamic assem¬ 
bly and group) can be classified into two 
broad categories:— 

(a) words taken from “ordinary 
speech” and given a precise scientific mean¬ 
ing; 

(b) words which seldom occur in 
“ordinary speech” but are specially import¬ 
ed or evolved for scientific purposes. 

Examples of the first category are words 
like work, cell, class and charge, and exam¬ 
ples of the second category are isotope, iso¬ 
bar, gas, radio-activity and quantisation. , 

Growth in India 

In India the problem of scientific ter¬ 
minology in the regional languages is of 
outstanding current interest and import¬ 
ance. In dealing with this problem, it is 
necessary to consider separately the require¬ 
ments of advanced study and research and 
those of school education and populariza¬ 
tion of science. 

In the first case the scientific termino¬ 
logy and the language of which it is a part, 
must provide access to the fast-accumulat¬ 
ing new knowledge and serve as a channel 
for exchange of knowledge. For this Eng¬ 
lish is the obvious choice. An adequate 
knowledge of this language and facility in 
its use must be an essential requirement 
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In the successful completion of the post- 
graduate course in science and for the 
^ree course in professional subjects such 
is engineering and medicine. In fact, for 
tome years to come this might with profit 
apply to the under-graduate course as well. 

■ Also, it is most important in relation to 
our progress in science and technology tlial 
there should be a provision for the study 
qI the Russian language in the Universities 
and the Professional Colleges. 

It would be obviously unpractical to 
contemplate one scientific terminology for 
all the different regional languages in the 
country. A common terminology, .scientific 
OT otherwi.se, can be based on a common 
language only. For example, there is no 
ctmunon scientific terminology in the Euro¬ 
pean languages. 

At the under-graduate stage use should 
be made of the terminology in the regional 
language and also the scientific termino¬ 
logy in English. In fact this “double termi¬ 
nology” would be necessary for the next 

years as at the college stage of educa¬ 
tion, text books in the regional languages 
as well as in EngKsh would have to be 
used. The use of the two terminologies in 
parallel, as it were, would help enrich in¬ 
directly the local languages. 

The immense practical advantage of 
acquiring knowledge particularly at the 
school stage in one’s own language is one of 
the main reasons foi evolving separate 
scientific terminologies in the main regional 
lai^uages. It is, in general, not practical 
to implant words describing “concepts” fro.-n 
one language into an essenti ally-different 
language. One word leads to several asso¬ 
ciate words and to import the whole lot 
would almost amount to replacing one lan¬ 
guage by another. For example the word 
“to conduct” gives the frequently used tech¬ 
nical terms, such as “conduction', “conduc¬ 
tor”, “super-conductor”, “conductivity” and 
“conductance”. 

Other compelling reasons for evolving 
separate scientific terminologies in the re¬ 
gional languages include the fact that basic 
, concepts of science often have their roots in 
primitive experience. The training of skil¬ 
led workmen and craftsmen could most easi¬ 
ly be carried out in the language of the re- 
• jrion concerned. Further, the large-scale 
, ^pdlarization” of {science can be achieved 
only if done in the! regional language. In 
fin. age of science A language would lose 


much of its vidne and vigour, even its via¬ 
bility, if it lacks an adequate vocabulary to 
express the facts and ideas of science. 

Pioneering Woiii in India 

In India a considerable amount of pio« 
neering work has already been done by a 
number of organisations in different parts 
of the country, and in particular by the 
Central Hindi Directorate of the Union Min- 
istiy of Education. 

Glossaries of scientific terms required 
up to the higher-secondary level have been 
prepared in practically all the science sub- * 
jects. However, much still remains to be 
done. Apart from the preparation of termi¬ 
nology for use at the under-graduate leveh 
(and above) and to meet the demand for 
“popularization of science” the work already 
done needs to be given a “final shape” and 
the new terminology brought into effective 
use. Related to this is the problem of text 
books. Earnest consideration should be 
given to the preparation of standard text 
books 6f science for use at the school level. 
Suitable authcfts (a team of active scientists 
and school/college teachers) may be invit¬ 
ed on a national basis to produce standard ' 
text books which could be translated in 
different languages. This will not only 
serve to coordinate scientific terminologies 
in the regional languages but would also 
lay the foundation of a sound science educa-r 
tion. 

The Government of India have set up a 
Central Commission for Scientific Termino¬ 
logy to deal with the general principles to 
guide the preparation of scientific termino¬ 
logies in Indian languages, undertake pre¬ 
paration of a standard terminology in Hindi, 
coordinate the terminologies in the regional 
languages, and take steps to reduce the gaff 
between the preparation and actual utilisa¬ 
tion of the new terminology. 

In seleciting or evolving Hindi equival¬ 
ents for technical words, as far as practic¬ 
able,, we should choose words (subject to 
the requirements of easy intelligibility and 
accura^ of meaning) which are common 
between as many of the regional languages 
as possible, apart from transliteration to 
suit the different grammars. (In seeking to 
make scientific words or roots of words com¬ 
mon between different languages, care mtdt 
be taken not to make the terminolote un¬ 
duly terse, purist or remote for 

{Contiimd on 
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By ALAN B. SHEPARD 


It has been some weeks now since my 
space flight, and things are back to normal 
in our Mercury programme. We’re all de¬ 
lighted with the May 5th success, but it was 
just one of our objectives, and we have no 
time to waste. 


Nothing has changed for me, personally, 
except that I am also devoting quite a bit 
of my free time to answering the thousands 
of congratulatory cables and letters from all 
over the world. Actually, I have mixed 
feelings about the publicity; while I find it 
pretty much of a burden. I strongly believe 
it is essential in a free society. 

As for the flight itself, it went very 
nearly perfectly. In a sense, it was unevent¬ 
ful. We found nothing alarming, unusual, 
or unexpected. The important thing, I fedl, 
is that we have made our first step into 
space. We have demonstrated man’s ability 
to operate in the space environment. And 
we consider the flight most encouraging 
from a technical standpoint. 

Only a few slight modifications have 
been decided on as a result of this particu¬ 
lar flight. For example, a pressure gauge 
in the spacecraft cabin was "in a place that 
made it hard for me to see. We are chang¬ 
ing its position. Some operational proce¬ 
dures—by that I mean voice communica¬ 
tions links between the spacecraft and the 
ground—were not satisfactory. They, too, 
are being modified. 

Project Mercury, from its inception, 
has been a carefully laid out programme of 
logical steps. Its objective is clearly defin¬ 
ed; To develop a system for getting min 
into space and bringing him back, and to 
analyze his ability to work for extended 
^riods under weightless conditions. This 
has absorbed and will continue to absorb 
most of our interest in day-to-day meetings, 
discussions, and study groups. 

Prior to my flight there was a pi egres¬ 
sion of laboratory tests checking out the 
reliability of the systems and subsy.stems of 
the rockets and spacecraft. The equipment 
^0 withstood some pretty rough treatment. 
As we—4md I mean hundi'eds of scientists 
and technicians as well as the seven astro¬ 
nauts—ironed out “bugs,” we sent the sys- 
tems aloft in sp&ce tests. We got valuable 
data back on, such things as compatibility 
tlte nideet and space-craft, reliability of 
tha gyitem, and integrity of all of 


the complex mechanical and electronic devi« 
ces under flight conditions. 

Our confidence in the spacecraft wtis 
considerably enhanced last February when 
it was given the most violent ride it could 
reasonably be expected ever to take. It was 
boosted by an Atlas, the powerful rocket 
we wiii use in the orbital missions, into a 
trajectory that produced a veiy oblique re* ' 
entry angle. The craft survived terribly 
severe aerodynamic buffeting and heating 
with hardly an untoward mark. Needless 
to say, we were all happy about that one. 

Another satisfying test flight concerned 
the chimpanzee Ham. This flight was sup¬ 
posed to be almost identical with mine. Bid* 
something went wrong. The Redstone’s fuel 
burned too fast and the trajectory Mras “oft 
nominal” by a good bit. However, the es¬ 
cape sensor worked perfectly. The solid- 
fuel escape rockets fired as they should 
have. Ham got a better ride than we ex¬ 
pected, travelling higher and more than a 
hundred miles farther than planned. 

The time was approaching for the first 
manned flight. All the systems were chock¬ 
ed out. Everything was near readiness. Of 
course, when the Russians announced that 
Major Gagarin had been recovered from 
space wc felt pangs of disappointment. But, 
at the same time, were glad to learn that 
man was able to survive in space. 

The seven of us had trained long and 
hard for this flight and the ones to follow. 
We had learned the parts of the spacecraft 
cabin so thoroughly that wc could, like a 
sightless organist, run our fingers over al£ 
127 controls, switches, and buttons in the 
dark without a false move. We had gone 
through innumerable simulated flights in 
training machines. We were subjected to 
artificial conditions similar to, but mudf 
more extreme than those we were expected! 
to encounter in flight. In our pressure 
suits, we went thi’ough periods of simulated 
high altitude and high heat load. 

We became acquainted with the tre¬ 
mendous forces of acccleiation and decele¬ 
ration. In a .spacecraft, this is the force 
that prc.sses you back int6 the foam rubber 
couch as you speed up and slow down. 
Professor Einstein says it is indistinguish¬ 
able from the force of gravity itself. Your 
normal weight is due to the pull of gravitv. 
So, when your body is acted on ^ hl^' 
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loads it actually weighs many times more 
than it normally does. The greater the 
number of G’s, the more your blood is forc¬ 
ed away from your bram, until first your 
vision clouds and then you black out. In 
our training course, high ‘G’ loads were 
attained by whirling us around in giant 
centrifuges, which have been described as 
**cream separators.” In these machines, we 
not only experienced the force, but we 
learned both to resist it by tensing our 
muscles and to perform work and speak at 
the same time. 

This left only one true unknown fac¬ 
tor, one which could be sufficiently experi¬ 
enced only in space. It was weightlessness. 
This was of great concern to everyone. None 
of us had ever experienced weightlessness 
foil more than a minute at a time. The 
rendition was produced in aircraft flying a 
^scribed arc that balanced centrifugal 
force against that of gravity. During those 
short periods, then sensation was very plea¬ 
sant and we tried to perform tasks. But 
the periods were too bncf for effective 
conditioning and training, and for physiolo¬ 
gical changes to show up. The flight I was 
about to take produced five minutes of 
weightlessness, and our later orbital flights 
will give us perhaps four hours. 

As the day of the flight came, the ten¬ 
sion which had gradually built up in the 
preceding weeks, indeed, in the preceding 
two yeais, reached an enormous peak. All 
of us were confident. But, it was humanly 
impossible not to feel some twangs of appre¬ 
hension. 

I had breakfast with astronaut John 
Glenn, my backup pilot, and Dr. Bill Doug¬ 
lass, our flight surgeon. After a medical 
checkup, sensors were taped to my body 
for measuring heart action and breathing 
rate. I suited up and got in the van for the 
ride to the launch pad. It was still dark, 
about 4.30 in the morning. The pad was 
flood-lighted, and I looked up at the slim, 
white, fully-fuelled, frost-covered Redstone 
I knew I would never see it again. 

I eased myself into the Mercury space¬ 
craft, fastened to the top of the Redstone 
There was really no time to reflect. The 
countdown was underway, and I was cany- 
ing out my part in the procedure. Three 
holds—for a weather check, replacement of 
a faulty inverter, and a computer problem — 
delayed things about two hours. I was pet¬ 
ting impatient. Finally, at 9-34 A.M.—lift- 
fifi. 


I knew the ‘*bird” was shooting fire 
under me. But the liftoff was smoo^ me* 
prisingly smooth. Noise and vibration were 
no problem. It was very pleasant. 

I had no trouble reporting flight condi* 
tions to “Deke” Slayton in the Merc^ 
Control Centre, which I was rapidly leaving 
behind on the ground below. 

At about plus one minute, we passed 
through rather unexpectedly heavy buffet¬ 
ing and vibration. The “bird” had reached 
the transonic speed range and was butting 
through the so-called sound barrier. It was 
also in the region of maximum dynamic 
pressure, where the air and velocity of the 
rocket combine to produce some turbulence. 
We knew this would happen. But, as I said, 
the effect on me was a bit rougher than 
estimated. 

During acceleration, the G load built 
up gradually and reached a peak of six. 
Instead of my normal 100 pounds, I now 
weighed 960. Then the Red-stone burned 
out. We were moving at 5,100 miles (8160 
kilometers) arr hour. The escape tower, no 
longer needed, was blasted free. My craft 
separated from the rocket shell. At this 
point 1 weighed nothing. The craft auto¬ 
matically turned a half-somersault, assum¬ 
ing what we call the orbital attitude. I was 
now facing backwards to the direction of 
flight. 

Until this time, everything in the flight 
was automatic. This was when I took over 
control of the spacecraft. By moving the 
control stick, I put the craft through vari- 
oua rolling and turning manoeuvres, one 
after the other. These are started and stop¬ 
ped by several low-thrust hydrogen per* 
oxide jets on the outer surface. Although 
the craft ordinarily scales in at more than 
a ton with me in it, the jets easily pu^ it 
around in the near vacuum of space. 

After the manoeuverability test, I look¬ 
ed through the periscope. The view took 
my breath away. It was extraordinarily 
beautiful. But, I could spare only a mo¬ 
ment for sight-seeing. I had l«en briefed 
on the ground about the land masses and 
cloud covers that might be visible as the 
spacecraft was approaching its llfl-mile (184 
kilometers) apogee. 

I was able to distinguish landmarks of 
various sims. I very clearly made ottt-tbe 
Florida Peninsula, I.«ke Okeechobee, Ajgj^ 
ros ^and, and Bimini. I wu 


fy the Bahama Islands although they weie 
partially hidden by clouds. Cape Hatteras, 
about ^0 miles (960 kilometers) away, un¬ 
fortunately was completely obscured by 
cloud formations. My estimate of a 30 to 40 
per cent cloud cover remains to be verified. 

1 had little opportumty to look for stars. 
None was visible, perhaps because my eyes 
did not have time to adjust. Had we lifted 
off at 7-00 A.M., as scheduled, the moon, 
venus, and satum would have been in a 
nice array to the southwest out of my left 
porthole. But the moon had set by the time 
we got up to apogee. 

We were about ready now for the re¬ 
entry phase, as Deke informed me m my 
earphones. In preparation for firing of the 
retro-rockets, 1 pitched the blunt leading 
end of the space craft up to 34 degrees 
above the horizon. Actually this sequence 
was unnecessary, because we could have 
re-entered automatically without my inter¬ 
cession. But, we wanted to test these brak¬ 
ing rockets, which are required to bring a 
craft out of a true orbit. 

I initiated the retro-sequence, and the 
three rockets fired one after the other in 
an overlapping pattern. Then I pitched the 
blunt end downward into its proper-re¬ 
entry attitude and switched on to automa¬ 
tic control. The deceleration forces grew 
as we hit the atmosphere. 

I continuously reported in the control 
centre. With decreasing altitude, the air 
grew denser and denser, frictional resistance 
rapidly built up, and within a half-minute 
we reached a peak of more than 11G. At this 
point I weighed nearly a ton. My voice 
came out in grunts, but imderstandable, as 
my muscles strained against the force. 

At last, our small stabilization para¬ 
chute opened at 21,00G feet (6300 meters). 
A little more than a mile farther down a 
valve opehed, bringing in fresh air. At 
10,000 feet (3000 meters), the beautiful 
orange and white main parachute unfolded 
out of its “cocoon” and blossomed over¬ 
head. Just about 15 minutes after leaving 
my friends at Cape Canaveral with a swoosh 
of flame, we came down in the sea 302 
loUes (483 kilometers) from the still-hot 
launching pad. 

A helicopter arrived in a few moments, 
^l^ted nae aboard, hooked onto my sweet 
*Tre«dom Seven” (the name we seven as- 
t>n&autf agiied en tv the ipaoecraft), and 


carried us both to the deck of the USS liake 
Champlain. 

It was a marvellous flight. We prpved 
what we hopd to prove. “Freedom 
responded like a charm to my comnumds. 
Weightlessness, at least five minutes of i% 
was no hindrance to my activities. Jurt 
one minor fault marred an otherwise per¬ 
fect performance. A green signal failed to 
light in my cabin after the retro-padcagO 
was jettisoned. To make absolutely sure the 
package was gone, I pushed the override 
button, and the green confirmation dgmd 
lighted as it should have. 

This isn’t the end. It’s just the begin¬ 
ning. Step by step, as we acquire new 
knowledge and develop advance hardware, 
we will send single pilots and whole creWt 
out to lunar orbits, lunar landings, and even¬ 
tually landings on our neighbouring planets. 
Our understanding of the solar* system 
should grow accordingly. This is not c 
grandiose dream, though I do not expect it 
to happen tomorrow. The whole world will 
have a grandstand seat as the programme 
unfolds in the coming years and decades. 


SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY AND 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 

(Continued from page 7S8) 

of the terminology who, in general, will 
possess little knowledge of classical langu¬ 
ages and etymology). In inventing new 
Hindi words the possibility of using the 
current English words should be always 
kept in view. Incorporation of suitable 
English words would enrich the languaM. 
New words should not be coined merely Tor 
the sake of it. 

The development of scientific termino¬ 
logy in newly developing countries must be 
viewed as a dynamic process which has an 
impact on, and which in its turn is influenc¬ 
ed by the growth and progress of science 
and language in the country. Ctoe is dealinf 
with a creative and dynamic situation and 
as such one should not attempt to solve 
the problem for all time. We should seek 
a solution which would make the process of 
learning of science easy in the context of 
the present and the near future. It shoulil 
also facilitate dissemination of science in 
the community, and help to create in the 
country more and better science all-round. 


One Official Lansfiiage 

By Dr. V. K. R. V. RAO 



I do not know if it is necessary to argue 
the case for having one official language in 
a nation—state that has so many national 
languages. It is not possible to follow the 
example of either Canada or Switzerland 
and make official languages of all the na¬ 
tional languages for the obvious reason that 
wre have so many national languages in In- 
d^a. Nor is it practical to have two or three 
official languages, for the question of which 
Indian language to choose for this purpose 
will be much more intractable than will bo 
the case if only one Indian language is 
chosen for this purpose. 

One Language 

There can be no doubt that an official 
Language is necessary for purposes of the 
Union Government and for communication 
among the state government and between 
the state governments and the Union Gov¬ 
ernment. Above all there must be one lan¬ 
guage which will bring the masses together 
and act as a channel of inter-communication 
between the various languages that they 
speak. Nor can it be denied that on the in¬ 
ternational stage it would be very odd for 
an old and historic state like India not to 
have a linguistic identity of its own. India, 
therefore, must have one official language, 
rhe question then arises as to what this 
should be. 

I suggest that by definition, a foi-eign 
language cannot be the official language of 
ui independent state that wants to rank it¬ 
self as one nation. There are certain things 
that are automatically associated with a na¬ 
tion state. These are a national flag, a na- 
donal anthem, and a national language, 
(li^ere the nation is a multilingual state, 
then one of them has to serve as the official 
language of that nation. To ‘suggest that 
me of the national languages cannot be the 
jfficial language because there can be no 
sigreement as to which one it should be, as 
is some time suggested in India, is nothing 
more than to deny the reality of the exis¬ 
tence of one Indian nationality. 

To argue that it is convenient to have 
a foreign language as one’s official language 
because it is the largest current interna- 
tionsd language is to go against the practice 
of Sll the independer-t nation states in exis¬ 
tence which have no.ive languages. If con¬ 
venience were to be the only criteria, then 
It. is much more convenient to have one offi¬ 


cial language for all the nations oi'' the 
world. But a nation is not just a collecticm 
of individuals who have come together foi 
convenience. Nations exist because there 
is some separate link, binding together the 
citizens of each nation, which is more thai: 
one of expediency or convenience. Ever 
little Denmark has Danish as its official 
language and no Dane would contend 
that his country should adopt English oi 
French or Spanish as his official language 
because of the International character oi 
these foreign languages. 

For any Indian to argue that a foreign 
language should be his national official lan¬ 
guage on the ground that it is convenient 
for international intercourse is to proclaim 
to the world at large India’s disbelief in 
the reality of the national character of his 
country. To suggest that English is not a 
foreign language for India on the ground 
that it has been used in this country for the 
last 150 years is to ignore the existence ol 
the native languages which have been used 
in this country for many more centuries and 
by many more millions of Indians. To plead 
for English on the ground that it served to 
unify &e Indian people into a national 
movement would be on par with the thesis 
that one should bring the Englishman back 
to power in India in order to unify the In¬ 
dian people with a sense of Indian nationa¬ 
lity. Undoubtedly English served to bring 
together the intellectuals of India under 
British rule: but the Indian masses joined 
the national movement and forced the 
foreigner out, only because, their intellec¬ 
tual leaders spoke to them in their own lan¬ 
guages. 

It was not by speaking to his people in 
English that Gandhiji brought freedom to 
his people. Nor can it be denied that his 
leading followers roused their fellow-lin¬ 
gual masses and brought them in multi-lin¬ 
gual array behind the national banner by 
speaking to them in their own lan^age a^ 
not in En^dsh. Intellectuals are imp^uit, 
but the masses are even more important. It 
was not through the English medium that 
the masses got v/elded together, and the tEse 
of Indian languages even if it meant using 
different languages in different area^ did 
not prevent these multi-lii^al masses firom 
sharing a common feeling of one Iwiton 
nationality. 
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To command the respect of others, one 
must have first respect for oneself. If we 
cannot have sufficient respect for one of our 
national languages to make us accept it as 
our official language, then how can wc ex¬ 
pect the world to respect our languages and 
literature or even accept us as a genuine 
nation? 

Two Stories 

When I see the zealous enthusiasm of 
some of my fellow countrymen for the 
adoption of a foreign language as our offi¬ 
cial language, 1 am reminded of a story I 
heard as a small boy many decades ago. 
There was a strong-willed man, good but 
jealous of his neighbour, who performed 
many austerities and got three boons from 
the god whom he had prayed to. The boon 
was that this man could have whatever he 
wished but, the god added, the neighbour 
would get double of what he would get. 
The man asked for much gold and got it; 
but his neighbour got double the amount. 
He then asked for a palace and got it, but 
the neighbour got two palaces. Full of 
rage, the man asked that he should lose one 
eye so that his neighbour could lose both 
eyes, and his wish was gratified. This is an 
Indian story. 

The othci story that I remember is a 
foreign .story. It tells of two women both 
claiming the same child as their own and 
the judgment that the child could be cut 
into two equal halves and given to the two 
claimants; upon which the genuine mother 
gave up her claim, for she wanted her child 
to live rather than enforce her legal claim 
to see it dead. I am sure there is a moral 
in this for those who want to see. 

All that 1 would say is this: because we 
are a multi-lingual people and nevertheless 
want to be one nation state, those of us 
whose own mother tongue cannot be the 
nation’s official language have to pay the 
price of having another language as the offi¬ 
cial language. Surely the price is less, if 
the language we accept is an Indian 
language, one which has been born in 
this country, has had its home here for 
many centuries, and is spoken by many mil¬ 
lions of our own people. 

Hindi In Devanagart 

If it is agreed that our official language 
should .be an Indian language, then there 
^ be. no two opiniems about which of the 
tndiva liBiguageB dunild be selected for 
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this purpose. That was why the framers of 
our constitution unanimously decided that 
Hindi in the Devanagari script should be* 
our official language, the Indian Rashtra* 
Bhasa. And this was supposed to come into 
force from 1965. 

Unfortunately the position has changed 
since then. Unanimity has given place to 
disagreement and discord, and we have had 
the sad spectacle ot Indians openly pro¬ 
claiming that to them Hindi is as such a 
foreign language as English and that bet¬ 
ween these two 'foreign’ languages, they 
would prefer English to be the nation’s offi¬ 
cial language. We have seen Parliament 
adopting a resolution to make English an 
"additional ollieial language” and we have 
seen official assurances that this dualism 
would continue indefinitely. India has two 
official names, two independence flays, two 
national anthems. And now India will have 
two official languages. Where will this 
dualism end? Must ambivalence always 
dominate our thinking! 

Meanwhile, what the world sees and 
what our children see is a country that 
glories in its subjection to a foreign langu¬ 
age. The capital of independent India is 
conspicuous for tlie univeisal presence of 
English and the almost total absence of 
Hindi. A few months ago, the Delhi Admi¬ 
nistration gave its traffic constables a 
‘stop’ disc for regulating the traffic; but 
the disc was inscribed in English. Our 
traffic lights say ‘go’ and 'stop' in English. 
Maybe they are right, for is not the road 
meant for car owners and do not all our car 
owners prefer English to Hindi? 

What does it matter if the majority of 
the pedestrians arc not fluent in English. 
After all, they are only the masses and the 
masses can always get used to foreign sym¬ 
bols. Rather more difficult to understand is 
the van of the Delhi Milk Scheme which 
goes round Delhi proudly proclaiming its 
wares to the people in the chosen language 
of our ex-rulers. It is difficult not to ha^ 
one’s head down in shame when one hears 
the truncated and abbreviated Hindi ins¬ 
tructions given by air hostesses on Indian 
planes or by air transport officials in Indian 
airports while sonorous, rich and full with 
Indian accent, follow the instructions in the 
English language. 

I have no quarrel with English; in fact, 
I must confess to my shame that it is the 
only language I can handle with ease. But 
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1 am 52 and was bom when we were still 
not tree, and I am a piofessional intellec¬ 
tual But that the same thing should be 
happening to my cnildien and my neigh- 
boui’s children is something I cannot undci- 
stand Foi we aie now tiee, we call oui- 
selves a nation, and we are trying to ouild 
ourselves as a nation But we evidently 
believe that this can be done on the basis 
of a foreign language We seem to t^ink 
that the masses do not mattei, as lai as 
language communication, and emotion is 
concerned, as long as the classes iecl at 
home m English and do their duty by th' 
masses by pionioting their economic deve¬ 
lopment Must we give up out inheiitance 
even if it be for more than a mess of pot¬ 
tage’ 

Is theie not something like national 
self-respect, national piide, that can giv^ 
zest to oui masses and lelease then pro¬ 
ductive eiicigies' Cannot we whose mother 
tongue IS not Hindi put up with the ad 
vantage that oui Hindi biethicn may gam 
01 must we subject all ot us to the same 
handicap in oidei to be equally unfiee’ It 
is not the fault of the Hmdi-speaking peo¬ 
ple that they aie the laigcst linguistic 
gioup in the rountiy II the countiy will 
accept a minoiity Indian language as the 
Indian oflicial language, by all means let Uo 
do so But Lt us not thtow away the bab^ 
with the bath tub in oidei that all oi Uj 
in India may be equally handicapped in 
the mattei of language 

If a laige multi-lmgual aica like India 
will insist on being one nation—and I 
believe there is no contioveisy on this— 
then let us accept the linguistic implication 
that follows and adopt one Indian language 
as the oSicial language Language is an in¬ 
separable attiibute of a nation, and if 
India IS to be a nation, then Hindi alone 
can be our oflicial language But even if 
this view of mine is not accepted and we 
insist on having two oflicial languages, 
Hmdi and English, let us start doing some- 
thmg implementing the decision legardmg 
Hindi so as to make it a real official langu¬ 
age. And let us start doing it in right 
earnest 

It IS good we have Five-Year Plans for 
economic development We have finished 
two and have now started on a third Let 
us also have a plan tor the development rf 
our language—national and official Let not 
this plan be merely thought of in terms of 


academic linguistics Let it rather be link¬ 
ed firmly to the theme of unifying the 
classes and the masses, the regions and the 
masses, the regions and the centre, in short, 
an Indian people, who can communicate 
with one another and feel that they belong, 
wherever they may find themselves, to 
India I hope that this plea will find its 
way to the ears of those m authonty who 
are so busy today planning the economic 
development of India 

(Couitesy ‘The Indian Express*) 


NEED TO DEVELOP NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

(Continued from page 786) 

will against any nation nor any aggressive 
designs Nationalism naiiowly conceived 
has Its own dangeis when it is directed 
against other nations That has not been 
oui nationalism at any time It has been a 
peaceful and a libeiating ioice At this 
stage oi oui development, when iimer con¬ 
flicts and tensions laise themselves, nation¬ 
alism will have the same libeiating and 
healing influence Moreover, it is only when 
we ate united as a nation that we would 
be able to play oui pail as effective and 
equal paitners in the community of nations 
In our Constitution, education is the 
lesponsibility of the State Governments 
and still in such impoitant matters where 
question of cultuial harmony bi tween 
diflerent communities oi ot national inte- 
giation are concerned, the Ministiy of Edu¬ 
cation at the Centre cannot remain indiffer¬ 
ent It has a certam lesponsibility foi safe- 
guaiding the cultural interests of the mino¬ 
rities and It must ensure that the national 
policies and programmes prescribed by it 
are piopcily implemented This requires a 
closer collaboration between the Central 
and State Governments without, of course, 
infringing upon the autonomy of the States 
than we had m the past. 


Read with the feeling that you are com¬ 
prehending fast, that you are thmkmg along 
with the author, that you are reactii^ cnti- 
cally to what he says— Norman Lewb 
« » • 

This world has cares enough to idague 
us, but he who mediates on others' woe 
shall, m that mediation, lose his owzkt 



Iraq And KHiwait 

Bjr OBSERVER 


Iraq’s emergence as a Nation State is 
the result of the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire and its distribution among the 
Allies after the first World War under a 
Mandatory system sponsored by old League 
ot Nations. 

Iiaq was put under the British as a 
mandated territory. Great Britain relin¬ 
quished the Mandate in 1924. Amir Feisai 
was made King and a treaty of alliance was 
concluded. Three yeais latei, the independ¬ 
ence ot Iraq was recognised in return loi 
nc'W air bases. Though viitually independ¬ 
ent and the countiy was admitted to the 
League ot Nations and to the 1937 Baghdacl 
Pact, Iraq and the neighbouimg Kingdom 
of Joidan remained British Piotectoiates 
These political changes and alignments, 
never affected the Aiab Sheikhdoms on the 
Pei Sian Gult coast. They continued to Le 
autonomous oi independent tern tones anJ 
the Tieaty of Protection enteied into bet¬ 
ween Bntain and Kuwait was at no time 
senously questioned oi distuibed This 
tieaty, dated from 1899, lan its term till 
June 19 this yeai when Gicat Bntain with- 
diew and recognised the independence of 
Kuwait The Agreement of June 19 pro¬ 
vided, howevei, for British piotection 
against external attack A significant fact 
which mus*^ be taken note of at this stage 
IS that on June 13 this yeai Iraq heiselt 
supported Kuwait’s application loi mem- 
beiship of the International Labour Oigan- 
isation 

It is against this background that one 
must view the cunent excitement and dra¬ 
matic developments following the Iiaqi 
claim to Kuwait temtoiy Addressing a 
press conference General Abdul-Kanm 
Kassem, Prime Minister and Sole Leader of 
Itaq, declared that Kuwait is an integiai 
part of Iraq, that the 1899 British treaty of 
protection was forged, that the treaty of 
luendship and consultation entered into 
between Kuwait and Britain on June 19 is 
illegitimate, that it has been signed by ir- 
lesponsible people who are under the sway 
of imperialism, and that Iraq will extend 
its borders to the south of Kuwait 

A statement, which has escaped the 
notice of commentators, is of far-reaching 
consequences. Repudiating the June 19 
Agreeuent between Kuwait and Great Bn- 
i^in, !||tapeni observed that Britain was {dot¬ 


ting against Iraq and the Arabs by attempt¬ 
ing to form a South-East Arab Federation 
including Kuwait and other Sheikhdoms m 
the Pei Sian Gulf The agieement with 
Kuwait itself, he said, was an attempt 
Bntain to leasseit its position in Kuwait 
and check the progress of the Arabs to- 
waids the Indian Ocean 

Thus, it is clear that Kas%m’s amld- 
tions are not confined to the grabbing of 
Kuwait alone His ambitions are far great¬ 
er He wants to build an Empiie for Iraq. 
In this adventuie Kuwait is the first bait. 
Once he is on the stride over this Sheikh¬ 
dom, pressure on otheis will follow Occu¬ 
pation ot and control over Kuwait will malfg 
it easy for him to make short woik of the 
two small neutial zones on cithfi side of 
Kuwait, after which the match southwards 
will begin The logic that Iraqi people are 
Aiabs and those of Kuwait are also Arab, 
and hence Kuwaitis are Iiaqis, can be ex¬ 
tended, till all Arabs become Iiaqis The 
whole idea smacks of the Sudetimsm of 
Hitler It is a dangeious idea, pursuit of 
which will only revive old Arab rivalries 

Be this as it may, let us consider on 
what Kassem bases his claim to Kuwait, 
Kuwait, he says, was part of the province 
of Basra in the for met Tuik’sh Empiie and 
that Britain had lecugnised this both 
befoie and after the signature of the 1899 
Treaty To put it differently, since Basra 
IS in Iraq and Kuwait was part of the Basra 
Province under the Tuikish (Ottoman) 
Empire, Kuwait is Iiaqi What '^as Iiaq its 
self under the Turkish Empire does not 
come into Kassem’s aigumcnt or thinking. 

In ordei to undei stand the fallacy of 
Kassem’s argument and claim, it is neces¬ 
sary to have some idea of what the Turkish 
Empire was and what it symbolised It was 
tied with Islamic histoiy and the institu¬ 
tion of the Califate It was a theocratic 
State and the Khalitah was the Tempored 
and Spiritual Head, of all Muslims The 
institution had its origin after Prophet 
Mohammad’s martyrdom The first four 
Khalifahs were the closest associates ot the 
Prophet and everything went well ^i^e 
Islamic Empire spread rap dly, became un¬ 
wieldy and disintegrating tendencies ap¬ 
peared. Amir Maviya was the first to revolt 
and he founded the Omayyad dynasty. 
This was overthrown by the Abbasids. The 
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Abbasids devised a rational system of ad¬ 
ministration and provinces were created and 
put m charge of Governors. The seat of 
the Abbasid dynasty was Baghdad. In 
order to maintain the semblance of unity, 
it was agreed on all hands that the ru'ei of 
any constituent unit of the Empiie could 
carry on as King in his teri'itory after ob¬ 
taining formal lecogmtion of the Khalifah. 

With ihe passage of time the system 
deteriorated and the Khalifah became a 
mere titulai head. The system did not sur¬ 
vive in Its original form and intemecine dis¬ 
putes and contliets consideiably weakened 
the Khilafat. Ultimately the scat of the 
Caliphate shilled to Istanbul, the capital of 
Turkey, with the tounding of the Ottoman 
Empire. Though the woild of Islam still 
continued to recognise the Sultan of Turkey 
as the Khalilah, the Caliphate itself had lost 
all its powei and authority. The end of the 
Fii*st Woiid War saw the Ottoman Empiie 
dismembered and the use of the At a Tuik— 
Mustafa Kemal Pash - struck the final blow 
The Khilafat ceased to exist. We have al¬ 
ready stated what happened thereafter. 

On the dissolution of the old Tuiki.sh 
Empire to which Gen. Kassem has made 
reference, theie was no succe.-tsor to the 
title. With the di.ssolutum ol that Empire 
every link of its adminislralive system 
stood di.s.soived. The piovmce ol Basia also 
stood dis.solved. Theie is thus no warrant 
to sustain his claim based on the adminis¬ 
trative ■irrangemenl'’. associated with the 
Ottoman or Turkish Empire. Ills other 
assertion that the Biitish Goveinment knew 
and had accepted Basia’s ovei lordship over 
Kuwait as nait of the old Basra province, 
before and after the Tieatv of 1899, also 
cannot be sustamccl. it that were so, how 
could the Sheikh of Kuwait unilaterally 
ask for British pioterlion o\er the head of 
the Governor of Basra’ It is, perhaps, this 
very curious circumstance which has impel¬ 
led Kassem to denounce the 1899 Treaty as 
a forgeiy. Historically, therefoie, there is 
little substance in Kassem’s claim that 
Kuwait is an integral part of Iraq. Another 
repudiation of the claim is provided by the 
reaction his claim has produced in the Arab 
world. Every Arab country has rallied to 
the support of the Sheikh of Kuwait. The 
only result of Kassem’s blustering state¬ 
ment of June 25 is that Iraq stands isolated 
in the Arab world and is isolated by the 
Arabs themselves. A moi’e valid support to 


the Sheikh’s claim to the Independence of 
his coimtry cannot be thought of. 

Why, then, did Abd-ul-Karim Kassem 
blunder into this absurdity? What made 
him make the claim? That is the way Dic¬ 
tators act when the situation in their own 
country becomes insufferable, when the 
Dictatorship itself is threatened. Dictator¬ 
ships are ciiauvinistic. They thrive on the 
passions of the people conjuring up visions 
of territorial expansion an(i conquests is the 
familiar way employed to louse passions of 
national patriotism. The prospect of war 
and conquest creates a national frenzy. 
Political polarities and conflicts recede into 
the background. The Dictator is safe for 
the time. Does this explain Kassom’s latest 
adventure? 

The Iraqi Army revolution of July 1958 
which brought Kassem to power changed 
the whole character of the country. He and 
his close associate, Abd-ul-Salem Moham¬ 
mad Aref, formed a new Government. All 
traces of the old monarchy weie wiped out. 
The new Government included civilians. It 
started with a sdber programme of internal 
reform and external friendship. Union with 
Jordan which was a counterblast to Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic, was dissolved. This 
immediately created a congenial atmos¬ 
phere for the ascendency of Arab National¬ 
ism inside Iraq. Friendly relations with 
Egypt and Syria were establi.shed. Britain 
was also as.sured of friendly intentions and 
her oil rights were guaranteed. Iraq with¬ 
drew from the Baghdad Pact. This brought 
more good will. Internally, the new Gov¬ 
ernment emulated the Nasser example and 
announced a programme of land and other 
reforms. Indeed, eveiything seemed to go 
well and Kassem appeared to be well on 
the stride. 

The new Iraq was soon recognised by 
other countries and diplomatic relations 
were established. Trade relations with 
Soviet Russia also grew and Russian arms 
were supplied to the Kassem Government. 
Throughout there was a burst of National¬ 
ist enthusiasm in the country and hopes 
were entertained that Iraq would also line 
up with Nasser as Syria had done. Moham¬ 
mad Aref himself strengthened this hope. 
But Kassem was cold to any such idea. No 
one knew his mind. But soon things began 
to happen. Are! was stripped of his posi¬ 
tion as Deputy Prime Minister and later 

{Continue on 



Price Mechanism 

By Smt. TARKESHWARI SINHA 
Union Deputy Minister, Finaice 


There is little doubt that from the point 
of view of the economic future of our coun¬ 
try the coijiing years am going to be crucial. 
Our ideas 4s to what may be done within 
the country for accelerating economic deve¬ 
lopment are bound to be influenced largely 
by our estimate of the price mechanism 
and its functioning. We shall be devoting 
our attention to such basic problems as- 
what is the function of the price mechan¬ 
ism in economic planning? What should 
be the objectives of price policy in the con¬ 
text of a mixed economy like ours? Are 
there any broad principles in the formula¬ 
tion of price policy which have a lelevance 
in the context of economic development? 

Most of the discussion on price policy 
IS about the need for holding the price line 
and about the measures that would be neces¬ 
sary in the coming years to achieve this. 
Of course, this is an important aspect of 
policy. A reasonable degree of stability in 
ihc general level of prices is evidently a 
de.sirable objective of price policy. Even if 
It is not possible m a period of rapid deve¬ 
lopment to achieve a completely stable 
piic*e level, it is important to ensure that 
the use in the price level does not result in 
a steady and predictable erosion of the 
value of money Otheiwise, there will be 
a premium on holding goods instead of 
cash and on spending rather than saving 

Price policy in a planned economy like 
ouis must be concerned not only with the 
movement in the general level of prices but 
also with the maintenance of an appropri¬ 
ate balance between relative prices. A 
price policy should be looked upon not 
merely in terms of pricing of commodities 
and services but also in terms of prices of 
various factors of production so as to ensure 
the attainment of the planned objectives. 

Important Sole 

In a mixed economy like ours, where 
a substantial part of economic activity is 
m the private sector, the price mechanism 
has an important role to play. Deci.sions 
regarding what to produce, how much to 
produce and how are mainly based on 
prices of products. This was recognized m 
the first Han document. 

One cannot, however, rely entirely (or 
m some cases even mainly) on the free play 
nuuriMt forces. The prevailing price-rela¬ 


tives m an underdeveloped economy aice 
often the results oi market imperfections or 
iigidities. Noi can be changes in relative 
prices, by themselves, always bring about 
the neccssaiy reallocation ol resources 
quickly or adequately. 

Moieover, in a developing economy the 
basic trend of goveinmcntal operations in 
the fiscal and monetary fields is inevitably 
expansionary. As the second Plan pointed 
out, “generation of new demands somewhat 
ahead of supplies is part of the strategy of 
development. . . .there is always a certain 
lag between the creation of new incomes 
and the incieasc in available supplies on 
which they can be spent. Yet a develop¬ 
mental piogramme cannot be abandoned or 
scaled down at the fii st appeal ance of* diffi¬ 
culties or obstacles. A measure oi iisk has 
to be taken. This means that there must 
be corresponding preparedness to adopt fis¬ 
cal controls and allocations as and when 
nccessaiy.” 

Economic policy in a planned economy, 
therefore, must influence the allocation of 
resources through direct controls, alloca¬ 
tions, taxation and subsidies, so that it con¬ 
forms more closely to the objectives of the 
Plan. 

In other woids, oui approach to the role 
of price mechanism in planning should be 
based on these premises: the structure of 
relative prices has an important lole to play 
in allocating resources: secondly, the price 
mechanism should be used to the extent 
possible to ensure the flow of resources into 
the desired directions. It has, however, to 
be clearly recognized that a development 
plan cannot depend entirely on the existing 
price relatives, or on the changes in rela¬ 
tive prices by themselves bringing about 
the desired reallocation of resources; and 
that the Government has a positive role to 
play in using the price mechanism for plan¬ 
ning. 

Price Stability 

I think there is a certain amount of 
confusion on the question of price stability. 
A price nse is not, by itself, something to 
be regarded with distrust. In every coun¬ 
try a rise in the propoition of national in¬ 
come going into investment sets up forces 
that induce an upward adjustment of prices 
in the sectors in which expansion is rela¬ 
tively large or rapid. Such a rise in prices 
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is indeed necessary and it need have little 
effect on prices in all the other sectors of 
the economy. This kind ol a rise in piiccs 
is what may be called a ‘'lunctional” rise in 
puces as distinct lioni an “mllatioiiary’ use 
m prices. In the ca.>.e ot an mflationaiy 
rise in prices theic is a general price in¬ 
crease and It IS not accompanied by any 
significant inciease in output. The point 
that de.seivos to be underlined is that one 
must always consider prices and output 
togethci betore coming to a judgment about 
the nature ol the price rise. I would even 
say that a rigidly stable level ol prices 
during a period when we want lapid deve¬ 
lopment can be a.s much a hindrance to 
economic giowth a.s a lapid oi general use 
in price.s. 

Price flexibility in icspecl ol individual 
commodities thus has an impoitant loU lO 
play in planned development Ilowcvei, 
there aie ceitain puces which should not be 
allowed to use. An impoitant aspect ot 
price policy is 1o distinguish between piicei 
which could be permitted to lind then own 
level and puces which have to be pi evented 
from rising to any gieat extent. Evidently, 
prices ol wagegooUs le commodities and 
services that ab.soib a latgc p.iit ol wage 
incomes, have to be liimly aiichoies be¬ 
cause, otheiwise, there is the possibility of 
a cost inflation lesuiting iioni demands foi 
higher money wages Theie is also the 
danger that expoits will be alleeted by 
higher fosts 

In conciete teims, this means that a 
reasonable degiee ol stability m puces ol 
food grains is '’ssential in a planned econo¬ 
my 1 would add, however, tha< holding 
down food giains puces is not suniciei.l 
because with improved living standaids, ai< 
increasing propoition ot the wage packet is 
likely to be spent on food articles other 
than food grains There should be .10 haim 
in permitting a ri.se in puces to lation out 
limited supplies in the case ni goods wh ch 
are less essential hems ot cviusuniption and 
which do not enter into the cost of produe- 
tion of other goods. A 1 ise in the pt ices of 
essential consumer goods will mean a US'* 
in the price of labour and. thcrefoie, lu th» 
cost of production In the case of machi¬ 
nery and raw materials also, a system of 
licensing w'hich permits diiecl imnorts by 
users is a preferable alternative to allowing 
prices to rise because of restrictions on im¬ 
ports. 

The main point, therefore, is that we 


should try to prevent any rise in pricei 
which IS unlikely to increase output. The 
question whethei a rise in prices is permis 
sible or undesirable really depends upor 
how it affects output. Where increase u 
output follows a rise in prices, the price rist 
will be temporary because, with mcreasec 
.supplies, prices will come down again, Bui 
it with a use in prices output does not in 
crease or even it output increases, savings 
m the community fail to increase sufficient 
ly to match the rise m the output of non 
consumption goods, there is the danger o. 
.such a price rise becoming sell-actelerating 
Relative Stability. 

On the question oi relative stability ir 
the puce level, the outcome would really 
depend on how tar the Plan itsell provide! 
lor an adequate balancing ol demands with 
supplies foi instance, in the third Plan 
the target ot food giains pioduction is plac¬ 
ed at about 100 million tons and there are 
to be substantial inereasts in the output ol 
a numbci of other consumei goods, such as 
textiles and sugai. To the extent possible, 
w'e have in our planning kept the needs cl 
Ciisential con-.umptioii m mind and the 
attempt has always been to inciease ihe 
supplies, at least, ol the moio essential com¬ 
modities. 

Noveltheless, theie have been imbal¬ 
ances between demand and suDply and in 
the third Plan also one will have to ne 
prcpaied to lake timely and effective ac¬ 
tion to coirecl any excessive picssuie on 
prices of essentials In particular, it is im¬ 
portant that prices of food giains are not 
allowed to use unduly (or allowed to fall 
excessively either). A relative stability in 
prices ol agucultural commodities has to 
an essential element in any price policy. 

The immediate prospects in regard to 
prices of food grains are satisfactoiy. "nic 
crop this year has been very good and a 
total production of food grains of over 76 
million tons is expected. The longer-term 
PL-480, agreement with the USA under 
which we can import some 17 million tons 
of food grains, including one million tons 
of rice, will supplement local production and 
al.so enable us to build up a sizable buffer 
slock, especially of wheat. Even now the 
stocks of food grains with the Government 
are over 2| million tons. These, together 
with the prospect of more imports to come 
and satisfactory crops, should help in 
steadying prices during the coming year^ 

Ortiii’ff' rn 



Will telling HacliiHes^ Replace The Teachers! 

By DANIEL BEllRMAN 


Will the day ever come when your child 
Will step into a booth, put on a pair o£ eai- 
phones, watch a television screen flashing a 
programme from other space, answer ques¬ 
tions asked by a computer—and step out of 
the booth with an added bit of education? 

Probably not, because no one has yet in¬ 
vented a more effective “tool” for education 
than a good teacher. But research is now 
being conducted in many parts of the worli 
10 develop new educational devices aimed 
at making good teachers more effective and 
enabling them to reach a larger number of 
pupils. 

The most familiar of all these tech¬ 
niques, of course, is television. The same 
process that brings a news event or a varie¬ 
ty show into millions of homes, can also be 
used to bring courses into classrooms. Edu¬ 
cational television, either beamed over ordi¬ 
nal y channels at certain limes, or used in 
“closed-circuit" systems seiwing a single 
school or a school system, is very much a 
going concern today. It broadens the hori¬ 
zons of the classioom and the child's mind, 
.iidmg teachers by offering, for example, 
‘'Cicnce experiments or geography lessons 
with a wealth of material that no single 
school could afford. 

Teaching Satellites? 

But the horizon ol television it.sell is 
limited by. . . .the horizon. Programmes 
must be relayed—an expensive pioctss 
which also limits its educational luse. For 
the present, an answer has been lound to 
the problem in the United Slates wneie 
educational TV is beamed over an area ot 
three states from a high-flying converted 
airliner. For the future, the answer—which 
has already been termed technically feasi¬ 
ble—may lie "in a communications satellite- 
relaying programmes to the entire world 
from outer space. 

In the case of the satellite, technical 
problems are not the only ones awaiting a 
solution. For example, who would control 
the use of such a satellite? Who would 
decide what programmes it would re-trans- 
fnit? And who would allocate channels to 

At this stage, one answer seems evi¬ 
dent; some form of international co-opera¬ 
tion would have to be devised in which 
tiational interests could be leconciled. 

The impact of television on education 


can easily be imagined by anyone who hw 
ever watched TV—and that includes just 
about everyone to-day in a goodly number 
of countries. But less is known about an¬ 
other new technique which is arousing in¬ 
terest among educators. 

This IS the “teaching machine”—to use 
an incorrect name which eveiyone uses be¬ 
cause It IS more vivid than such term as 
“self-instruction” or “self-tutonng” devices. 
Basically, tlie teaciiing machine is a new 
approach to the process of learning. It con¬ 
sists of a device which imparts information 
to a pupil, obliges him to answer questions 
as he learns and permits him to conti¬ 
nue learning only after he has answered the 
questions correctly, controlling his progress 
step by step. 

Ill one of its simple forms, it can be a 
page with information and questions on one 
side and the answers, under a ca.'dboard 
shield, on the other. When the pupil 
answers a question, he moves the shield to 
check his answer and then goes on to the 
next question. 

But what prevents him from pecking? 
Nothing. . . .and that is why more sophis¬ 
ticated versions of the teaching machine 
have been developed. Tliese devices can be 
worked by handles or levers, and they do 
not allow the student to go ahead until ho 
has found the right reply. Some machines 
oven provide an explanation if he chooses 
the wrong answer. 

At a higher level, theie are even elec¬ 
tronic machines which "remember” at the 
end of d lesson which questions were 
answered incorrectly and drill the pupil in 
them. 

Not A Universal Panacea 

Proponents of the “teaching machine” 
are the first to warn against the temptation 
of considering it as a panacea for the chro¬ 
nic shortage of teachers. They claim, how¬ 
ever, that it can relieve the teacher of 
many time-consuming tasks such as ques- 
tion-and-answer drills or correcting exami¬ 
nation papers. Another advantage of the 
machine is that it enables each pupil to 
learn at his own pace without bright chil¬ 
dren being forced to wait for the laggards. 

In the United States, teaching machines 
are used in varying extents by a dozen uni¬ 
versities as well as in secondary and ele- 
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mentary schools on an experimental basis. 
They are “teaching” such subjects as al¬ 
gebra, trigonometiy, French, arithmetic oi 
spelling. 

Teaching machines, television, ladio and 
films all have one aspect in common, they 
set out to enable a single teacher (who may 
become a telecasier or a wiitei o£ “pio- 
grammes” £oi machines) to leach a laiger 
number of pupils. The goal, oi com so, is 
to find a way out of the present woildwide 
educational dilemma: to teach a mush¬ 
rooming school population with a relatively 
fixed numbei ot teaclicis and buildiogs 
School buildings on a mass scale aie expen¬ 
sive, so aie teachers and they are “pio- 
duced” far less quickly. 

There aie risks involved, of couise. Des¬ 
pite the wainings of educational leseaich- 
ers, technological devices often seem veiy 
tempting in then possibilities In fact, they 
are too tempting—many people aie eagci 
to use these shortcuts ivithout knowing 
where they lead. 

French Resolution 

To take stock of these problems, Unesco 
is calling a meeting of inteinational expeits 
in March 1962 to study the development 
and use of new methods and techniques of 
education This meeting stems iioni a icso- 
lution sponsoied by Fiance and adopted by 
the Unesco Geneial Conleience last yeai 
which recognized the need foi a world ap¬ 
proach to the new frontieis of education, 
and called foi international action to achieve 
the objective of education fot all 

To many a thoughtful person, there is 
something almost horiifying in this pros¬ 
pective attempt to reach children’s minds 
by teaching machines or courses televised 
from outer space. And yet the possibilities 
offered by science cannot be allow'd to go 
wasted. 

A world in which nearly half the popu¬ 
lation is illiterate and in w'hich hundreds 
of millions of children are unable to go to 
school is much more horrifying—and it is 
our own world, not a prospective one. 

(UNESCO) 


How many sacrifice honour, a ncces- 
'sity, to glory, a luxury! —Joseph Roux 

# tt « 

Irrationally held truths may be more 
harmful than reasoned errors. 

—TA Huxley 


IRAQ AND KUWAIT 

(Continued from page 796) 
charged with treason and sentenced to 
death. 

As he struck thus on nationalist forces, 
the Communists gained in influence. Kas- 
sem, however, did not take kindly to the 
Communists either. He struck at them also. 
Opposition to the nationalists and the com¬ 
munists weakened the aimy-based Kassem 
regime. To maintain himself in power, 
Kassem began playing one political party 
against the other and for a time this seem¬ 
ed to pay dividends But in politics it is 
a slippeiy game. Kassem found himself 
devoid ol the support of any worthwhile 
political pally in liaq and his position in 
the Army also consideiably weakened. Kas¬ 
sem's position, wrote Pelei Knaui as early 
as Scptembei last, “is threatened by the 
army, his political mainstay which favours 
change” and concluded: “It may be too late 
for Kassem to recover the popularity he 
enjoyed wrhen he came to power. The 
Communists have left him very weak” and 
he has alienated** the nationalists. What 
w’ay, then, is open for him to keep himself 
on the saddle and in power? A diveision 
m the national politics suggests itself. Ana 
he finds his opportunity in Kuwait since 
the British have withdrawn' 

(Courtesy ‘Bharat Jvoti’) 

PRICE l^ECttANISMt 

(Cot, tinurd from patTi’ 79H) 

Prices are a resultant of vaiied forces, 
some of them internal; others external, 
some opeiating on aggregate demand, and 
others operating on demand and supply or 
particular commodities. There is thus no as¬ 
pect of economic policy which docs not, in 
some way or the other, have a bearing on 
prices. It is necessary, therefore, that wc 
should not view price policy in isolation, as 
a thing m itself. One must view it as an 
integral part of the general economic po¬ 
licy. An effective price policy will derend 
ultimately on whether the allocation of re¬ 
sources in the Plan itself is right and 
whether the implementation of the Plan has 
been proceeding in a balanced way. In 
short, no price policy, however well formu¬ 
lated, can be a substitute for a balanced 
plan, implemented according to schedule; 
but within the broad framework of a pro¬ 
perly conceived Plan, the evoluticm and im¬ 
plementation' of an appropriate price policy 
can be of assistance in securing the plan 
objectives. « ' 
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sMixMag tiM sky for an iindlicovwod haavmly body. 

Dr. Clyde W. Tombaugh—Planet Hunter 

By FREDERIC APPEL 


The young astronomer’s hands trembl¬ 
ed with excitement as he peered into the 
blink microscope—a magnifying photo- 
viewer—and flicked the lever again and 
again. Inside the machine were two photo¬ 
graphic plates of the same section of the 
night sky, exposed six days apart through 
the Lowell Observatory’s 13-inch telescope. 

As Clyde Tombaugh pressed the lever, 
he viewed first one plate, and then the 
other. Against the black background of 
space, tiny dots of light—stars—formed 
identical patterns on the two plates. One 
faint image, near the star Delta Geminorum, 
however, seemed to shift back and forth 
with relation to its neighbours as the two 
plates were alternated rapidly. What was 
the shifting dot? The date w'as February 
18, 193U. Had a 30-yoar seaich lor Planet 
X finally ended? The search had started at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
tlie previous two centuries, two new pla¬ 
nets had been discovered, Uranus and 
Neptune. 

Uranus was d’seovered by William Hers- 
chel in 1781. At first he thought it was 
just a tailless comet, but orbit calculations 
pioved that it was a new planet. Astrono¬ 
mers soon began to notice small discrepan¬ 
cies between the predicted orbit of Uranus 
and its actual one, and suspicion began to 
glow that the gravitational attraction of an 
unknown planet was disturbing the motion 
of Uranus. 

Two mathematicians, U, J. J. Leverrier 
of France and J. C. Adams of England, 
independently studied the irregularities in 
the orbit of Uranus and predicted the 
mass, orbit, and probable position of the 
unknown planet. Leverrier sent his com¬ 
putations to the Berlin Observatoiy, where 
in 1846 the new planet, Neptune, was found 
very close to the predicted spot. 

Leverrier told the French Academy of 
Science that “this success allows us to hope 
that, after 30 or 40 yeara of observation of 
the new planet, w'c should be able to use 
it. in turn, for discovering the planet next 
in order of distance from the sun,” How¬ 
ever, by 1900, Neptune had still been ob¬ 
serve oveir only a small part of its 165* 
year orbit—too small a part to calculate the 


orbit of a hypothetical planet even more 
1 ‘emotc. 

Dr. Percival Lowell, the founder of the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
became irilei-ested in the problem. He al¬ 
ready had achieved lasting fame for his 
studies of Mars. Since the orbit of Nep¬ 
tune could not be used as a basis for calcu¬ 
lations, Lowell propo.sed to use the very 
small discrepancies in the orbit of Uranus. 
These discrepancies remained even after 
the effects of all known planets, including 
Neptune, had been accounted for. 

Lowell’s computations indicated that 
the unknown body should be in one o^ tw'o 
regions, on opposite sides of the sky; they, 
also predicted a mass seven times that of 
Earth for the hypothetical planet, which 
Lowell dubbed “Planet X.” He decided 
that one of the regions was more likely 
than the other, and initiated a search. 

From 1905 to 1907, Dr. Ijowell searched 
the sky through a five-inch telescope, with 
a camera attached. He photographed a cer¬ 
tain segment of the sky at a given time, 
and several nights later, at the same ins¬ 
tance, photographed the same segment 
again. Next he placed one negative over 
the other. If a dot of light had shifted 
with relation to its neighbouis the dot on 
the second negative would be slightly to 
one side of the dot in the first negative. Dr. 
Lowell’s painstaking work went unreward¬ 
ed. 

In 1914, Dr. Lowell and Dr. C. O. Lamp- 
land again began searching the sky for 
Planet X, this time with a nine-inch teles¬ 
cope. In addition, they had obtained a Zeiss 
blink microscope to compare the photos. 
■This instrument presented rapidly alternat¬ 
ing views of two plates of the same section 
of the sky, but exposed on different nights. 
Any image that had changed position bet¬ 
ween the two exposures would appear to 
jump back and forth as the lever was used 
to show first one, then the other plate. 

In 1915, after a 15-year-long study of 
the orbit of Neptune, Dr. Lowell had still 
not discovered Planet X, but his calcula- 
tioxis told him that the planet had to be 
there. He and Dr. Lampland continued the 
search until 1916. 
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The work was continued by Dr. Lamp- 
land and Drs. V. M. and £. C. Slipher, 
after Dr. Lowell’s death in 1916. 

In 1919, W. H. Pickering of Harvard 
Observatory, in Oak Ridge, Massachusetts, 
finished a theoi'etical study of the orbits of 
both Uranus and Neptune from which he 
also predicted a planet beyond Neptune, 
and in fact agreed closely with Lowell’s 
prediction. 

Meanwhile, a young farm boy in Bur- 
dett, Kansas, was busily working on his 
favourite hobby^ astronomy, with a home¬ 
made telescope. He had ground his own 
reflecting lens and with parts from an old 
cream separator, a discarded straw spreader, 
and the shaft of an old automobile, Clyde 
W. Tombaugh had assembled a fine nine- 
inch telescope. 

In 1925, Clyde’s high (secondary) school 
graduating class prophecy forecast: “He will 
discover a new world.” Since his family 
was unable to send him to college, he went 
to work on his father’s farm. 

One particularly clear night, focussing 
his telescope on the planet Mars, Tombaugh 
saw a network of fine lines on the planet— 
the so-called “canals.” He quickly sketch¬ 
ed what he saw and mailed the drawings to 
the Lowell Observatory, eager to check his 
drawings against the observations of ex¬ 
perts. 

The astronomers at Lowell Observatory 
were impressed with the work of this young 
amateur astronomer. Mars’ “canals” have 
remained a mystery to this day. Several 
astronomers have sketched them, but the 
“canals” have never been photographed 
successfully. 

Young Clyde was soon offered a job at 
the Lowell Observatory and in January, 
1929, he reported for work. His assign¬ 
ment; Find Planet X! 

In March, a special 13-inch photogra¬ 
phic telescope donated by the late astrono¬ 
mer’s brother Lawrence Lowell and design¬ 
ed especially for the search, arrived at the 
observatory. Soon Clyde was busy expos¬ 
ing photographic plates—capturing one seg¬ 
ment of the sky at a time—and then com¬ 
paring the plates in the Zeiss blink micros¬ 
cope. The work was slow and tedious. Night 
after night he exposed his plates. By day, 
he studied them in the machine. 

Each plate contained 50,000 or more 
images, and every one had to be studied 


carefully. As the area of the sky bieing 
photographed approached the Milliy Way, 
the number of stars recorded increased. 
Some plates contained 400,000 stars. Work 
with the blink microscope began to fall 
behind schedule. 

On the afternoon of February 18, 1930, 
Tombaugh was working on plates contain¬ 
ing the star Delta Geminorum. Late in the 
afternoon, he had examined one quarter of 
the plate area. Then he saw it! In the 
blink microscope a tiny dot of light was 
jumping back and forth over a distance of 
3^ millimeters. “That’s it!” he exclaimed. 

The plates had been exposed on Janu- 
ai y 23 and 29, 1930. Photographs of a pla¬ 
net at the predicted distance, taken six 
days apart, could be expected to show dis¬ 
placement of three to four millimeters on 
the photographic plates. An asteroid (a 
minor planet) would have shown greater 
displacement. Tombaugh got out a third 
plate, of the same region, that had been ex¬ 
posed on January 21, but its quality was too 
poor to u.se for “blinking.” It, too, showed 
an image in the proper location; he rushed 
to report his findings to Dr. Lampland and 
Dr. V. M. Slipher. 

On the next night, to make certain, they 
again aimed their telescope at Delta Gemi¬ 
norum, and exposed a fourth plate. Sure 
enough, the new plate showed a displace¬ 
ment of about one centimeter since Janu¬ 
ary 29. 

Now that the astronomers knew where 
to look, they focused a powerful 42-inch 
telescope on that part of the sky. The dot 
of light showed up as a pinpoint, but when, 
known planets were viewed through the 
same telescope, they showed up as relatively 
large disks of light. Did this mean that 
the newly-discovered dot of light was not 
a planet? 

Dr. E. C. Slipher undertook an expeij* 
ment to clarify this. Suppose the planet 
was very small in size. It might appear as 
a pinpoint. Dr. Slipher cut holes of differ¬ 
ent sizes in a cardboard box and placed ai 
weak light inside the box. He then placed 
the box on a distant mesa, just north-east 
of Flagstaff. When he trained the 42-inch 
telescope on the box, he found that all the 
holes, small and large, looked like pinpoints. 
Later observations with even large teles¬ 
copes did show a disk. , 

In 1950, the 200-inch Mount, Fa)ra|u|r 



Resources For Tlie Third Plan 

By Dr. P. R. BBAHAMANANDA 
Reader lo Moaetary Economicf, Bombay Unirersity 


The Indian economic scene during the 
current months has been full of small and 
big excitements. Animated discussion is 
taking place on the implications of a num¬ 
ber of important events. The National 
Development Council has broadly endorsed 
the Third Five-Year Plan. 

^ere has been some controversy re¬ 
garding the financial vs. physical effort* tar¬ 
gets of the Plan. Unlike as at the time of 
the presentation of the Second Plan, 
though the Third Plan has commenced, the 
final Plan has as yet not been presented to 
the public. 

A welcome augury is the offer of foreign 
aid by certain friendly powers for the first 
two years of the Plan. Thanks to the large 
P.L. 480 Agreement involving a sizeable 
aid commitment concerning foodgrains, a 
climate of security has been created in re¬ 
gard to the availability of food-grains dur¬ 
ing the entire period of the Third Plan. The 
announcement regarding the firm availabi¬ 
lity of foreign aid of about 2,225 million 
dollars for the first two years of the Plan 
has removed the uncertainty concerning the 
inflow of capital goods, government stores 
and raw materialsb 

Another aspect of the situation is the 
generation of reasonable hope concerning 
foreign aid for the latter three years of the 
Third Plan. Unlike as in the case of the 
Second Plan, the Third Plan has been 
launched with reasonable certainty regard¬ 
ing the quantum as well as the timing of 
eirtemal assistance over the Plan period. It 
may be remembered that the Second Plan 
was launched with a sizeable and uncover¬ 
ed gap in external and internal resources. 

Cm the other hand, the climate of ex¬ 
pectations regarding domestic resources is 
somewhat full of uncertainty. The success 
of the Third Five-Year Plan will depend 
upon large-scale mobilisation in domestic 
financial resources. This is true for both 
the public and the private sectors. The ful¬ 
filment of the financial commitment of the 
Third Plan implies 8 substantial step-up in 
the ratio of tax revenue to national income. 
This has to go up from the current figure 
of about 8.50 per cent to about 11.0 per cent 
In 1905^. This implies a step-up in abso¬ 
lute tax receipts about 50 per cent. 
Thottdi some feed has been given in this 


respect by the Central Government in the 
budget proposals for 1961-62 much yet re¬ 
mains to be done. 

It is generally believed the State Gov¬ 
ernments have not done as well in respe^ 
of additional taxation as they should have. 
Tt is not often realised in this connection 
that the capacity of the State Governments 
to exploit the tax potential is rather limited 
The resource-impact of additional agricml- 
tural taxation cannot be considered to be 
substantial. The State Governments were 
able to achieve whatever taxation targets 
they did during the Second Plan large]^ on 
account of additional revenue throu^ sales 
taxes. The resistance in this respect was 
not so great inasmuch as prices in general 
were rising largely due to the hign rate of 
expansion in money incomes witnessed dur¬ 
ing the period of the Second Plan. 

Another aspect of the problem is the 
possibility of inter-State shifts in industry 
and business if any one State (or group of 
States) seeks to raise tax-rates at a higher 
rate than others. It is, therefore, necessary 
that some machinery should be devised 1^ 
which the taxation programmes of different 
States are co-ordinated. It is hoped that 
the National Development Council might 
give greater attention to this problem dur¬ 
ing the period of the Third Five-Year Han. 

An important controversy that has 
emerged as an offshoot of the National 
Development Council’s meeting concerns the 
current size and prospects of domestic sav¬ 
ings. Students of economic development 
are aware that the household sector plays' 
an important role in savings decision parti¬ 
cularly in underdeveloped countries. As 
incomes ri.se, the households tend to utilise 
part of their savings either in the form of 
direct investments or make their resources 
available to financial intermediaries like 
banks, insurance companies, provident fund 
associations, investment trusts etc. The pro¬ 
cess of savings-formation and channelisation 
implies the development of a wide network 
of institutional agencies. The primary ben^ 
ficiary in this respect in the initial stage it 
the banking system. 

But gradually households prefer other 
intermediaries to banks. This in its turn 
implies a certain slackening in the rate -of 
growth of deposits. However, in the initial 
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stages the ratio of bank deports to nation¬ 
al income would rise and at a fairly rapid 
rate. The gradual slackening in the rate of 
growth of deposits in its turn necessitates an 
increase in the extent of dependence of the 
banking system upon the central bank of 
the country. 

However, an upward revision in trends 
concerning short-term intere.st rates is 
bound to have its effects upon the long¬ 
term interest rate too. During the period 
of the Second Plan, the borrowing policy of 
the Government was successful largely due 
to an exogenous factor, that is, the invest¬ 
ment of P.L. 480 deposits in Government 
securities. During the period of the Third 
Plan the success of the borrowing pro¬ 
gramme of the Government would largely 
depend upon the ability and willingness of 
leading institutional investors like the in¬ 
surance corporation, the banking systems, 
provident fund associations etc., to subs¬ 
cribe to Government loans. 

The prograrme of financial mobiliza¬ 
tion implies th* t resources for both the pub¬ 
lic and the p;’v.ite sectors have to be ob¬ 
tained. The r’an will not succeed if need.i 
of only one sector are met. It is not again 
possible to adopt divergent monetary poli¬ 
cies in the two sectoi-s. For example, it 
may not be prudent to persist in a policy 
of high interest borrowing for the private 
sector and of low inierest borrowing in the 
public sector. 

We have made above a slightly elabor¬ 
ate reference to certain aspects of financial 
mobilization because it is in the respect of 
savings that the plan may tend to manifest 
serious shortfalls, Available physical evid¬ 
ence regarding aggregate investment in 
1960-61 indicates that it formed about 10 
per cent of national income. At current 
prices it would have amounted to ar und 
Rs. 1,470 crores. In 1955-56 net investment 
was about 7.7 per cent of national income. 
At current prices it was about Rs. 780 crores. 
However in 1960-61, the external assistance 
counterpart of investment was nearly 
Rs. 300 crores. The amount would be in¬ 
creased still further included. Any way 
savings at current prices would be just 
about Rs. 1,100 crores in 1960-61 i.e. about 
7.5 per cent of national income; more or loss 
the Same as it was in 1955-56. Thus there 
is sufficient aggregate evidence to warrant 
the hypothesis that during the Second Plan 
the Savings ratio has remained constant, or 


at bast showed only a moderate That 
this diould have been so in a period when 
money incomes expanded by nearly 45 per 
cent, money supply by nearly 33 per cent 
and prices by above 30 per cent is a serious 
cause of not merely academic concern. This 
implies that the step-up in investment ob¬ 
tained in the Second Plan was largely due 
to external factors reflected in the heavy 
import surplus. 

During the Third Plan the ratio of in¬ 
vestment to national income is to be step¬ 
ped up to 14 per cent by 1965-66. This im¬ 
plies an investment of around Rs. 2,590 
crores in 1965-66. Assuming foreign aid of 
around Rs. 600 crores, savings will have to 
be around Rs. 2,000 crores. This implies 
that savings in absolute terms will have to 
double during the Third Plan. How this is 
going to be achieved in the context of a 
moderate amount of deficit financing is 
going to be the chief headache of not mere¬ 
ly planners but also economists and politi¬ 
cians as well. (Courtesy: ‘AIR, Bombay’) 


Dr. Clyde W. Toilfbaiifh—Planet Hunter 

(Continued from page 502) 
reflector was used to compare the size of 
Pluto's image with a standard set of disks. 
This obseivation placed its diameter at 
3,600 miles, (recently, it was found to be 
4,900 miles.) Pluto’s orbit was quickly 
computed, for once its location was known; 
it was found on plates dating back to 1915. 

The discovery of Planet X was announc¬ 
ed on Match 13, 1930. The same date was 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Perdval 
Lowell’s birth and the one-hundred-forty- 
ninth anniversary of the discovery of 
Uranus. 

How was the new planet to be named? 
The final decision, suggested by an H-year- 
old English girl, was to use a classical name, 
Pluto, in keeping with the names of the 
other planets. Pluto, moreover, was the 
mythical ruler of the underworld—the 
kingdom of darkness. The new world was^ 
so far from the sun (3,700,000 miles) that 
it, too, was a realm of darkness. 

Dr. Tombaugh 1$ now at the New 
Mexico State University Research Centre. 
Once again, he is searching the sky for an 
undiscovered heavenly body and has sug¬ 
gested that a number of very small, natu¬ 
ral “moonlets” may be circling the Earth. 
Perhaps one day. Dr. Tombaugh will fla4 
“Satellite X.” 



^KB YOUi^ ^IND MORiB BFFIQBNT 

By R. J. HEATHORN, B. Sc. 


A i^rson with an alert and efiSident 
mind will show great awareness of the world 
around him, well-directed thought, ample 
will-power and controlled feelings. 

He will propose sensible ends in life 
and he will go about achieving them in a 
rational, logical way. 

Some minds are better than others, and 
the differences are seen in varying levels of 
intelligence. Intelligence cannot be in¬ 
creased, but everyone can learn to make 
better use of what he has. Many quite ordi¬ 
nary people have achieved mental eminence 
through having well-organised techniques 
for making best use of their powers. 

Minds can improve in quality through¬ 
out life. The ability to follow a compli¬ 
cated argument or to learn new things im¬ 
proves with time. Some people, from their 
own experience, might deny this. But the 
deterioration which they notice in their own 
minds is caused solely by disuse. 

Too many people give up serious 
thought or study when school days end. 
Their unused minds begin to lose their 
powers. Where the mind is kept fully ac¬ 
tive, however, its capabilities steadilly in¬ 
crease as the years go by, tailing off only in 
old age. 

Exactly the same thing is true of our 
minds, in fact, as is true of our physical 
bodies—that disuse leads to atrophy. 
Months spent in bed, for instance, cause 
the legs to become weak and their muscles 
to wither away. The mind suffer in the 
same way if not used. 

What is more, nothing is wholly mental 
or wholly physical. Our mental state affects 
our bodies, and our bodily condition affects 
our minds. To make our minds efficient 
and alert," therefore, the first rule must be 
to ensure the maximum physical fitness. 
The normal rules for sensible living will 
ensure this. Avoid excesses, eat a sensible 
and varied diet, get plenty of exercise, 
fresh air and sleep. 

The technique of relaxation should be 
studied, so that mind and body may operate 
in easy freedom, unhampered by anxiety 
and nervous tension—two of the main 
causes of mental tiredness. When the body 
is tense, the mind cannot work easily. 

..Thinking is hard work, which is wh> 
•0 few people ever attempt much of it. We 

. .iMiM maIrA rairoalviaa think hv daliherate 


effort. Always have some study on the go; 
a language, history, the habits of .1m 
popular songs—what it is does not mattnri 
Whatever your interests are, go into then 
wholeheartedly and actively so that w^t 
amuses you becomes a subject of study. 

You will find that one thing leads tc 
another. Interest in Elizabethan histpi^ 
might lead you to study the great bat^ 
with the Spanish Armada. From that yov 
mig.'it find yourself studying the prin^k 
of ship construction, or navigation. Thai 
could lead on to mathematics and astro 
nomy. Another person, with different ia< 
terests, might start with Elizabethan hiS 
tory and be led on to changing fashions ii 
clothing, in house building and in furniture 

Once you set out to be really knmersec 
in what interests you, your mind will deve 
lop and lead you excitingly into all man 
nor of unexpected directions. As you go 
you will stack up more and more knoW' 
ledge and experience to help make youi 
mind even more effective, more capable o: 
dealing with new situations. 

But your attention must be fully direct 
cd. Concentratiun is vital. Books and arti 
cles explaining methods of learning to con 
centratc should be studied and acted upon 
Then as you follow your interests when 
they lead through life, you will find you an 
making the most of each point, preparing i 
proper basis for what is to follow. 

Your mind will become more efficien 
if aided by wide, purposeful reading. Somi 
light reading, of course, is desirable, sino 
your mind deserves a holiday now an( 
then. But the bulk of your reading shoulc 
be closely related to whatever you an 
studying to your hobbies and to your aimi 
in life. It will, in fact, be reading witl 
an object. 

The mind thrives on this kind 0 
nourishment. Your memory also will im 
prove as your knowledge grows. The mixw 
cannot function efliciently without a goa 
memory to supply it with the necessary 
material to work with. Look out for book 
and articles on memory training and follov 
their advice closely. 

Another aspect of an efficient mind is i 
good imagination. In some ways this ii 
more important than memory, since facti 
can be found in reference books, but tu 
book can suoolv the vital spark of creativi 
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imagination that makes original use of the 
material. 

You can train your imagination by giv¬ 
ing it work to do. When reading novels 
atop now and again to work out for yourself 
how the story might go on. Study people 
you see m buses and tram and make up 
stories about them. Where do they work? 
What political opinions do they hold? 
What is their family life? What are their 
hobbies? 

Another useful exercise is to try to ima¬ 
gine what it is like to be someone else, or 
even an animal. Try, for instance, to pro- 
(ject yourself inside the cat curled up by 
the fire. Try to feel the warmth and to see 
the room as he sees it. 

Mental growth comes largely from the 
sharmg of ideas. For this reason conversa¬ 
tion is important. Cultivate a wide circle 
of fnends, seeking out people who are cap¬ 
able of conversing intelligently on a wide 
variety of subjects. Discuss current affairs 
with them, the books you and they are 
reading, the films and plays you have seen, 
the funny thing you saw in the town today. 

All your experience in life, however tri¬ 
vial some of it may seem, can be made into 
useful and interesting conversation if you 
look into its full significance. This is where 
imagination comes in. 

In drawing upon the minds of others in 
conversation, do noi ioiget that you loo 
must contribute your share. Foim your 
own opinions, state them clearly, and avoid 
merely repealing those you have heard or 
have read in the newspapers. 

An aleit and efficient mind is independ¬ 
ent, self -1 elianl and never fears to appear 
mistaken or even silly. 

Thinking, conversing and all mental 
activity IS earned out in words, so it is 
most important to attain a mastery of jSng- 
lish. Improve your vocabulary, practise ex¬ 
pressing youi’self in speech and writing 
Make frequent use of the dictionaiy. 

A wide and varied experience of life is 
desirable. It provides the mind with more 
material to draw upon, and gives further 
insights into the workings of other minds. 

In seeking fresh experiences, undertake 
new and difficult tasks. Find ways of tax¬ 
ing yourself. Your mind, like your body, 
works best under pressure. Do not allow 

it to hpipomp la*v. 


An ineflScient mind can be spotted by 
its faulty thinking. Motions are aUowed 
to colour ^e conduaions, prejudice inter¬ 
feres with the logic, there is a failure to take 
account of all the relevant facts. 

Make allowance for the emotional 
overtones of words. Thus for example, 
“astute” creates a favourable impression, 
while “crafty” has the opposite effect. 
Either word might be applied to the same 
man, the first if we wish to praise him, the 
second to criticise. 

The alert mind is on the look-out for 
the use of such words and modifies what it 
hears accordingly. 

The ability to make full use of one's 
intelligence is most needed when conditions 
are changmg. As fresh situations are faced, 
the old automatic reactions are often in¬ 
adequate. The alert mind soon spots when 
this IS happening. Adaptability is an im¬ 
portant feature and it can be developed by 
seeking fresh fields to conquer, by taking 
care to avoid falling into a rut of routine. 

The person of mature mind, responsive 
to the world around him, acting quickly and 
effectively, is emotionally stable. His inter¬ 
ests are predominantly unselfish. He has 
an unwavering motivation to action, so that 
whatever he starts is worth starting and is 
seen through to the end. 

Attention to the suggestions made here 
will give you the alert and efficient mind 
of the fully mature pereon. 

(Courtesy: ‘The Psychologist Magazine’) 

Here is good news for those to whom 
enthusiasm does not come naturally: It can 
be cultivated. , 

At first you must consciously put your 
eyes, your voice, your spint—in a word, 
yourself—mto your appreciation of people 
and events and things. 

Do this around your home, at your 
work, and in youi social contacts, and you 
will be surprised how quickly it will be- 
(x>me second nature. 

You will find yourself living in a more 
gracious and enthusiastic world, for your 
enthusiasm will be reflected back to you 
from the people to whom you give it 

—^yld Doan 

* # ♦ ' 

The human individual lives far within 
his limits. He pc^sses powers whh^ he 
habitually fails to use.— IvUttan a 



Atomic Garbage 

By RITCHIE CALDER 


Getting rid of atomic garbage is one of 
the world’s greatest sanitary worries. The 
“garbage-men” who do the worrying are 
not those who come round and empty our 
ash-cans but the “top brains” of nuclear 
science and the leaders of public health 
everywhere, and the garbage which con¬ 
cerns them is the inescapable legacy of the 
splitting of the atom. 

Most people are aware o£ this garbage 
in the shape of the fallout of atomic bomb 
tests which can pollute the air we breathe, 
the food we eat and the liquids we drink, 
constituting a threat not only to ourselves 
and our children but to unborn generations. 

But scientific, as well as public, concern 
has transferred itself to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy as well. It makes people 
neivous about having power reactors in 
their neighbourhood, or having nuclear- 
powered ships in their harbours, or nuclear- 
airlinere flying overhead. 

Yet, provided we do not have fallout on 
the scale which we once had, the present 
amount of atomic garbage, and its disposal, 
is an expensive item but not a dangerous 
one. The difficulties he in the future when 
we may have atomic power stations every¬ 
where. It has been estimated that by 2000 
A.D. the amount of atomic waste, much of 
it highly dangerous, will be about 120 tons 
a day. Compare that with radium, the 
natural radioactive element, of which only 
3 pounds existed in the whole world before 
the artificial splitting of the atom. 

That is why conferences on waste dis¬ 
posal am becoming as frequent as Saints’ 
Days. They bring together physicists, che¬ 
mists, biologists, ecologists, geologists, 
oceanographers, meteorologists and astro¬ 
nomers. And at a colloquium which I at¬ 
tended some months ago at the University 
of CUcago, we had lawyers as well. 

^es.. .but. 

They have discussed everything: Can 
you risk running atomic sewage, containing 
low-level, practically safe, radiation, into 
the sea, as the British do into the Irish Sea? 
By any careful measurement of the effects 
on the fish and seaweed and so forth, the 
answer would appear to be “Yes”, but the 
eedMte(is* 7 *^ scientists who study the bal- 

their doubts. No one 


fully understands the food-cycle in the sea 
and the scientists are worried lest the radios 
activity concentrated by lower organisms 
should eventually get into the sea-food we 
ourselves eat. 

Can you dump high-level waste-—dan¬ 
gerous, long-lived radioactive elements— 
into the depths of the ocean, and, if so, how 
deep? Six and a half miles (enough to 
drown Everest) seem safe enough. But it 
has been shown that, even in trenches that 
deep, the interchange between the bottom 
waters and the surface may take less than 
five years, so that long-lived radioactive 
elements could rise to the fishing levels. 
Then how about firing the atomic ashcans 
into Space, safely beyond our atirtosphere? 
But what if the rocket fails and plummets' 
Lack to earth? 

The approved method of dealing with 
really dangerous wastes is to put them in 
stainless steel tanks. In these vast kettles 
the radioactive liquids go on boiling like a 
witch’s brew with the heat which the ele¬ 
ments themselves generate. In the United 
States, at the present time, there am 65 
ndlllon gallons of atomic sewage bubbling in. 
such cauldrons, and it costs dollars per 
gallon to provide such storage. This adds 
up to $162,500,000 and by any currency valu¬ 
ation it means that it has already cost more 
to bury the Living Atom than it cost _ to 
entomb the Dead Pharaohs in the Pyramids. 

Multiply that figure several times in 
terms of the possible world production of 
waste in the next 50 years and, apart from 
the expenm, you can imagine the vast 
“burial ground.s” alienated from human use 
for ever. Yes, for ever! For example, plu¬ 
tonium which may exist in such waste has 
a half-life of 24,000 years. This means, that 
in that time half the number of present 
plutonium atoms will have split. In the 
24,000 years beyond that, half of what re¬ 
mained will have split, and in the succeed¬ 
ing 24,000 years, half of the quarter, and 80, 
on. 

Salt Mines and Sandwiches 

People were beginning to despair of 
ever finding a reassuring answer. But at 
the University of Chicago colloquium Dr. 
E. G. Struxness, of the Health Physics Divi¬ 
sion of Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
U.S.A., came up with several pretty con- 
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vincing proposals, mainly on underground 
burial. Otoe was for using old oil wells. 
That, subject to many geological icseiwa- 
tions, is possible. E.en more so, in the use 
of the gallencs ol deep salt mines. In 
these, despite the generated heat, the dispo¬ 
sal of solid wastes is of immediate practic¬ 
ability. Liquids are moie difficult because 
of the chemical interaction with the salt, 
but with further research even that even¬ 
tually may be feasible. And there aie 
plenty of disused saltmines in the world. 

The most ingenious method, however, 
is one which has been tiied successfully at 
Oak Ridge—putting ladioactive “jam” m 
a geological “sandwich”. Technically, it is 
called “hydraulic fracturing”. 

The geologists established the structure 
of the undeiground formations at Oak 
Ridge and chose a thick shale stratum 
which conveniently (loi the expenmeniy 
outcropped on a hill. The scientists then 
drilled down to 300 feet and fitted a tube, 
3i inches in diameter. They mixed the 
liquid waste with Portland cement and 
pumped the mixture down at a pi assure ol 
300 lbs per square inch, and at a rate oi 
26,000 gallons an hour. After lour houis 
pumping, the liquid came squirting out ot 
the hillside. 

This was experimentally very gratifying 
(although m eventual practice undesirable) 
because it showed that the picssure had 
fractured the shale along a horizontal face 
(like splitting a lump of coal) and that the 
liquid had spread over an area 200 feet 
wi^ and 400 feet long. Very delicate 
measurements showed that the mixture- 
under-pressure had lifted the ground a 
fraction of an inch. 

When the radioactive concrete set, it 
formed a solid sheet an eighth of an inch 
thick securely sandwiched in an 'mper- 
meable bed of shale. Even the earthquakes 
which have been known to occur in the 
area would not dangerously dislodge it. 
Sita for Separation Plants 

They sank another drilling to a depth 
of 1,500 feet into the same shale formation 
and successfully repeated the experiment. 
Then they filled up the tube half-way and 
injected the mixture at 750 feet, again suc¬ 
cessfully. This showed that the shale could 
be laterally fractured at any depth and 
that even dangerous radioactive wastes 
could be safely cemented into the ground. 


aootiRses 
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This suggests that, in the future, simi¬ 
lar rock foitoiations should be chosen as tte 
sites for nuclear separation plants, because 
it IS in the chemical extraction of fissile 
fuels that the dangerous wastes are pro¬ 
duced—not at the nuclear power-stations. 

(UNESCO) 

1 know of no moie encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable ability of man to 
elevate his liie by consaous endeavour. 

—Henry Thoreau 

TEXTILE MACHINERY IN INDIA 

The textile machinery industiy in India 
IS oi vciy lecent origin. Although the tex¬ 
tile industiy is over a century old, the 
manufactuie of textile machinery in India 
on any appicciable scale started only dur¬ 
ing the Second World War. 

A beginning was made with spinning 
ling 1 lames and looms while caiding 
engines and some othei items were added 
latex on. 

The jxisting,capacities can meet the 
lequiiemcnt ot a numbei of items ot spin¬ 
ning, weaving and piocessing machinery 
such as carding engines, iing frames, looms 
and conventional types ot piocessing machi- 
neiy. 

Fresh schemes for the manufacture of 
new items of machmeiy such as blow-room 
machinery, draw frames, speed frames, open 
width bleaching plant, pneumatic mangles, 
hot air stenters, mercerisers, polymerisors 
and sizing machines aic under implementa¬ 
tion. 

With the implementation of these 
schemes, it is expected that the indigenous 
textile machinery manufacturing industry 
would be in a position to meet 75 to 80 pen 
cent of the requirements of the industry 
within the next few years. 

The production of cotton textile machi¬ 
nery during 1960 was worth Rs. 11 crores. 
The estimated production by 1965-66 based 
on schemes already approved is expected to 
be about Rs. 21 to 25 crores. 

At present only one type of automatic 
loom is available m the country from indi¬ 
genous sources. 

The total average annual requirement 
by value of cotton textile machinery during 
the Third Plan period has been estimated 
at Rs. 25 to 30 crores. 

- - -- * • 
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By KATHLEEN COSTELLO 


A new Unesco paperback, “The Chang¬ 
ing Social Position of Women in Japan”, by 
Takashi Koyama, brings together studies 
by Japanese specialists—mostly women—in 
the fields of labour, the family, the ruj-al 
community, education, civic activities and 
public opinion. 

Japan’s New Constitution revolutionized 
the legal basis of Japanese new institutions. 
In this study, Mr. Koyama and his collabo¬ 
rators describe the sweeping i-eforms that 
gave women equal rights before the law 
and investigate the present relationship 
between legal and actual status. 

On paper, the rights of Japanese women 
now compare favourably with those of any 
women in the wprld. At one bound the 
legal family unit passed from the patriar¬ 
chal to the conjugal type, skipping entirely 
the intermediate marital structure sancti¬ 
fied in the West by the Code Napoleon. The 
study makes plain that it will take many 
years for Japan to absorb the psychological 
shock of this particular reform. 

In contrast, the new rights of women to 
vote and to be elected to public office seem 
to have been taken in stride. In the 1958 
elections to the House of Repix'sentatives, 
men and women exercised the l ight to vote 
in almost the same proportions, with 75.8 
per cent of eligible males and 74.4 per cent 
of eligible females going to the polls. After 
the first post-war elections for the Diet, in 
1946 and 1947, 8.4 per cent of members of 
the House of Representatives and 4 per cent 
of members of the House of Councillors 
were women. As for local bodies like 
Domestic Courts, prefectcral, municipal and 
village Boards of Education, Eugenics Pro¬ 
tection Committees and Civic Liberties 
Commissions, the number of women repre¬ 
sented on them increases each year. In 
1967, they held 21.5 per cent of Public and 
Child Welfare Commission posts. 

The gap between principle and practice 
is much wider with regard to the Constitu¬ 
tional right to equal pay for equal work- 
guaranteed also by the Labour Standards 
Lkw of 1947. However, if women’s wages 
are still discriminatory, they are slowly 
growing less so. The present ratio of men’s 
waga TO women’s—8 to 4—compares favour- 
aid^ vrith the pre-war 6 to 3, or 6 to 2. 
ilbi^tfliTOmriiment workers there is almost 


no discriminatory treatment. But w»niinns 
of women, particularly on farms, aie still 
unpaid family workers. 

As might be expected, it is inside the 
family that the conflict between old and 
new ideas is sharpest. Here men and. 
women have to work out their own person^ 
terms of adjustment—here they reject, 
accept or compromise with the new status 
of women as defined by law. 

Changing Patterns in Family Life 

In the past, every detail of traditkmal 
Japanese family life was ritually prescrib¬ 
ed. As a result, Mr. Koyama is ^ble to 
analyze changing patterns in very specific 
terms. 

The Japanese wife always spoke of her 
husband as shujin (master). And legally,' 
he was in fact the master of the patriarcha* 
household. Studies show that the word .> 
still used 50 per cent of the time; but mariy 
women now intentionally say, “my hus¬ 
band”. When the husband addressed hia 
wife he would call Oi, oi (Hey, Hey). This 
usage is rapidly vanishing, and the use of 
first names is spreading. 

In the elaborate ritual governing meals, 
any choice food was offered first to the spi¬ 
rits of the ancestors, then to the patriarch 
and eldest son. Wife, daughters and other 
sons had to be content with poorer meals, 
which they ate after the patriarchal table 
had dined and wined. Only 14 per cent 
of adult Japanese grew up in families 
where food was shared caually. But now, 
38 per cent of all families share alike. 
(Fifty per cent of farm families adhere to 
the old custom). 

Bed-and-bath-times had their fixed eti¬ 
quette, too. If the wife went to bed before 
the husband, she was called an “idle wife”. 
In the morning, she had to gel up first so 
that he would not see her looking dishevel¬ 
led. The first bath was always for the hi^ 
band. Although these priorities are still 
observed in rural areas, they are becoming 
obsolete in urban families, which now pay 
more attention to convenience than to cus¬ 
tom. 

The change in attitudes is also illustrat- 
.ed by an innovation in sharing domestic 
responsibility. Before the war, it was un¬ 
heard of—or. if heard of. was shameful— 
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for a man to help his wife with the house¬ 
work, But only a few years after the wai, 
a survey showed less than half of all Japa¬ 
nese still unconditionally disapproving. 

Choosing a Marriage Partner 

All these are improvements in woman s 
postiion after mairiage. Bui what is the 
situation with regaid to the method oi 
choosing a marriage partner? Article 24 of 
the new Constitution says: “Marriage shall 
Jae based only on the mutual consent ot 
^th sexes. . But 1955 Ministiy of 
liCbour figures show that while 63 out of 
JOO Japanese thought that, “one’s own choice 
of a spouse” is better than the “parents’ 
choice”, only 27 per cent of women replied 
that they, themselves, would dare to oppose 
tixeir parents’ wishes. And a 1957 table 
indicates that 73 per cent of marriages in 
large cities were still miai (arranged) mar¬ 
riages. 

Mr. Koyama, however, comments; 
“Among young people the old procedure is 
rapidly succumbing to the new notion of 
marriage which regards a map and a woman 
as CQnsUtuting the basis of marriage. In 
conjunction with the change in legal and 
moral norms, reform of actual marriage 
practices is expected to take place in the 
near future.” 

On the whole, the statistics assembled 
in “The Changing Social Position of Women 
in Japan” describe a ticnd, not a landslide. 
It cannot be said, and Mi. Koyama makes 
no effort to do so, that the last 15 years 
have effected a radical transformation of 
the Japanese woman’s life. The impres¬ 
sion given by this study is of cieepmg 
rathei than diamatic change. 

Education: The Kesmote of Progress 

But there is one exception. Equal 
education for children of both sexes b came 
not only a legally recognized right, but a 
fact. Article 5 of the 1946 Fundamental 
Law of Education states: “Man and woman 
shall respect and co-operate with each 
other. Co-education shall be recognized.’’ 
The provisions of thip law were put into 
effect with incredible speed. 

Compulsory education was extended 
from six to nine years for all children; and 
in a country where boys and girls had been 
separated after the third grade, co-educa- 
tlon was also made compulsory for the whole 
neriod. Before cassaae of this law ffirls' 


secondary schools existed only to make 
“good wives and mothers” lor middle and 
uppei-cUvs Idinilics Alb i ttie sixth grade, 
no elloit was inaae lo piuvidc cither a cur¬ 
riculum 01 level ot teaching in any way 
compaiable to what was offered to boys. 
Girl graduates oi this system were equaUy 
unqualified foi higher education and gain¬ 
ful employment. 

Acceptance of women’s right to equal 
education shows up strikingly in figures for 
enrolment alter the compulsoiy nine years. 
Taking 1950 as a base year, the index of 
high school enrolment for girls had climb¬ 
ed to 173.9 in 1957 (as compared to 134.7 for 
boys) and to 284.7 for women in colleges 
(as compared to 144.3 for men). Actual 
enrolment for senior high schools: 1,203,749 
boys, 733,766 girls, for colleges and univer¬ 
sities: 364,642 boys, 40,668 girls. In the 
same year, of the 51.2 per cent of female 
college graduates who were employed, 63.6 
per cent were professional and 27.9 per cent 
clerical workers. 

This movement of women into positions 
that command social respect is a post-war 
phenomenon almost entirely attributable to 
the introduction of equal education. The 
author feels that this development, “will be 
likely to modify considerably the past ten¬ 
dency to belittle working women and will 
contribute towards the enhancement of 
women’s position.” 

The graduates of the new co-educational 
system of education still constitute a minor¬ 
ity of the population of Japan. But there 
are already enough to make them an im¬ 
portant leaven in Japanese attitudes. In 
this basic minority lies the promise of a 
happier, fuller life for the generation of 
women now growing up. (UNESCO) 


Take the attitude that all attitudes—all 
feelings—of unhappiness are false and that 
all attikides of happiness arc true and you 
wiU be amazed at the steady improvement 
of your happiness-level.—Vernon Howard 
* * « 

What you think, what you have been 
thinking over a long period of time, what 
you are going to think m the days ahead 
will determine precii^ly what you are and 
the kind of world you live in. What you 
think determines what you become. 

—Dr. Norman Vincent Ecala 

■ I . . I . . . . I II 3 jS 
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ruin'd cluMli where late the 

sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see'st the twilight of 

such day, 

As after Sunset ladeth in the West, 

Which by and by black night doth 

take away, 

Death’s %cond self that seals up all 

in rest, 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such 

fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth he, 

As the death-bed, whereon it must 

expire, 

Consum’d with that which it was 

nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv'st, which makes 
thy love more strong. 
To love that well, which thou must 

leave ere long.” 

Kinds of meaning: Searching for the 
plgin “sense”, we find hei'e three clearly 
defined images, the first of very late 
autunm, 

“When yellow leaves, or none, or few 

do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake 

against the cold—” 

Then follows an image of twilight, the 
brief phase after the sunset has faded and 
before the fall of night. The third image 
is of a dying fire, glowing amid its ashes. 
All these, says Sh^espeare, “thou may’st 
in me behold.” All three, then, suggest 
that phase in man’s life that follows the 
prime, the decline towards death. The 
“feeling” of these first twelve lines is 
SQmbre and foreboding, and in its “tone” 
the poem speaks to one alone—“thou may’st 
behold.” “thou see’st”. Then when we 
readi the concluding couplet we perceive 
the “intention” of the poem. It is a love 
poem, f 

“This thou perceiv’st, which makes 

thy love more strong. 

To love that well, which thou must 

leave ere long”. 

The sober reflections on decline and 
death are set against a statement of 
steadfast love. 

Subject and Thenm: We can also ap¬ 
proach the poem try^ to distinguish “sub¬ 
ject and theme”, llien we perceive mom 
d early the theme of the immixwnc^ of 
d^atl^ gradually develops and 

gathoK' i pqmwnfaim. FoT instance, the 
mIImI '‘harp ruin’d choirs” where 


the birds no longer sing, and this sugges,ts 
a ruined empty abode from which 
voice has flown., the spirit departed. Then 
the “black night” which succeeds twilight 
IS “Death’s second self”, and the fire lies 
on the ashes “As the death-bed, whereon 
it must expire.” 

The very colours of the poem are sug¬ 
gestive. A picture is painted in sombre 
greys and black, lit up by a dull glow soon 
to be engulfed in darkness, the yellow 
leaves on the bough, the sunset fading into 
twilight, the fire dying on the ashes. It is 
like the chairoscuro ot a Rambrandt paint¬ 
ing. 

Formal Pattern: If wc now attend to 
the formal patterns of the poem we find 
how exquisitely they match the sense. Tbe 
poem is a sonnet, that is a brief lyr\c poem ‘ 
of only fourteen lines, expressing feeling 
in a taut and concentrated way. There id 
no room for digression; eveiy word counts. 

As we expect from a Shakespearean 
sonnet we find the rhyme scheme AHAB 
CDCD EFEF GG. This indicates that the 
poem will naturally take the design of 
three quatrains and a concluding couplet. 
Then how exquisitely and precisely each 
image is contained within the briet com¬ 
pass of its quatrain, and how apt are the 
metaphors in which the images are ex¬ 
pressed. 

Even so we have no longer exhausted 
the significance of this shoit poem. Much 
is left to discover, and light is shed by the 
sonnets that pmeede and follow it in 
Shakespeare’s sequence. 

BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 

What are the books that have influenc¬ 
ed me? This question was put to me some 
fourteen years ago and I then answered it 
as well as I could. Now that I think it 
over, 1 find myself too small truthfully to 
tackle this question. It is only veiy gi-eat 
and good men that have been influenced 
by good books. Others may pretend or 
delude themselves that they have followed 
the maxims of sainl.s. Our hearts are hard 
and the words of great and good men £all| 
like seed on barren soil. I hesitate Ihci'e- 
foi’e to answer this question. One may have 
acteiired some gi-cat books, one may have 
been gi-eatly impressed by some writings. 
But did that admiration or impression be¬ 
come a real influence? Many have read, ad¬ 
mired and been gi«atly impressed by the 
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Bhagavad Gita. But how many of them 
have been influenced by Sii Krishna’s tea¬ 
ching? If any one claims it, he is a saint, or 
a hypocrite, or a superficial pedant. Sub¬ 
ject however to this confession of iincom- 
petence, I shall say something about ilie 
books which may be said to have given a 
push or momentum to my life-course. 

The books that may, be taken to have 
influenced me are not what I read upon, 
direction or advice but what by accident 1 
came upon. 

I found Thoreau’s Duty of Disobedience 
on the table of a friend to whose house I 
went to spend some time chatting. 1 pick¬ 
ed it up from a heap of miscellaucou.'j 
papers—my friend was a fellow-lawyer with 
good practice—and found therein what en¬ 
larged later into something like a life-pro¬ 
gramme. 

I went to prison once with a very res¬ 
tricted number of booKs of which one was 
a copy of Robinson I'rusoe. Luckily 1 hud 
not been forced to read this as a school 
text-book when 1 was a boy and was there¬ 
fore enabled, when I was forty, to find in it 
not a stale children’s story-book, but reli¬ 
gious inspiration of permanent value. 

Another small but great book that 1 
chanced to read merely by accident w’as 
The Trial and Death of Socrates. It has 
shaped me as nothing el.se has done. 

A fourth book that affected me as deep¬ 
ly as Socrates was John Stuart Mill’s Liber¬ 
ty. The unqualified attachment to truth as 
such is what w’as impressed on me in both 
these philosophers. 

Lastly 1 must mention Marcus Aure¬ 
lius’s Meditations than which 1 have found 
no greater solace in hours of grief or wberS 
be::et by evil. 

May I add by way of caution that it is 
not English books that made me whatever 
1 am. It is the storie$ my mother and two 
aunts of mine amused me with that built 
me up. (C. Rajagopalachari) 

# » * 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
BRISBANE 

Indian Colombo Plan students enrolled 
for courses with the Technical Correspon¬ 
dence School in Brisbane (Australia) are 
maintaining a high standard. 

The school operates with a staff of 27 
full-time and 88 part-time instructors and 


prepares lessons, answers queries, corrects 
test papers and posts them for more than 
2U0 pupils scattered over 11 South and 
South-East Asian countries. 

One of India’s outstanding students en¬ 
rolled with the correspondence school • is 
Nilkanth Govind Sarnaik, of Thana Dis¬ 
trict. 

Ills test papers for the electrical course 
he is doing averaged over 90 percent with 
some of 100 percent. 

Shri B.M. Shelke, of the Sheep Breed¬ 
ing Station, Mahud Taluka-Sangola Dis¬ 
trict,. Sholapur, also is doing well in his 
sheep breeding course with the school. Four; 
test papei-s so far this year have attained 
95 percent, 95 percent 100 percent and 90 
percent. 

Another top Indian student, is Lachhi 
Ram Sah, of the Indian 'Veterinary Re¬ 
search Institute, Izatnagar, Bareilly. 

The school supervisors, Mi. R. Turner, 
announcing examination results recently 
said: “Examination and test results of our 
pupils from South-East Asia are most en¬ 
couraging. (jcnerally they are keen, eager 
to learn and hard workers. Despite the 
language difficulties, many of them have 
attained honours passes.” 

Mr. Turner said that the steadily in¬ 
creasing enrolments showed that there was 
a “Great interest” in the school from South 
East Asia. 

Most of the school’s 5500 pupils, how¬ 
ever, come from Queensland countiy areas. 

Under the Colombo Plan, pupils in the 
11 South-East Asian countries are given a 
wide choice of courses in trade and agricul-* 
tural subjects. 

These include the science of animal 
life, poultry farming, soil conservation, pas¬ 
tures and pastures management; agricul¬ 
tural mechanics; dairy cattle raising; the 
science, of soils; moulding refrigeration; 
cabinet making; house painting; fitting and 
turning; radio mechanics; blacksmithii^f 
motor mechanics; letterpress machining; 
electrical fitting; carpentry and joining. . 

The school offers a total of about 300 
correspondence courses. All courses , are 
prepared in English and the Colombo .-Pigs 
students are treated in exactly the '.itavAe 
way as the Australian stud^ts,.: reo^E^iag 
the same instruction paper8..and>.aittk^^: 
the ■ same examint^lonb'..' 
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Vach student, In Australia or overseas, 
receives a “personalised” service from his 
teachers who answer all questions %nt by 
his pupils and writes individual letters to 
each. 

At present, Ceylon has 69 students on 
the school’s rolls, Malaya 49, India 29, 
Burma 17, North Borneo 16, Philippines 15, 
Sarawak 3, Indonesia 3, Singapore 3, Brunei 

X. 

Thailand was represented for the first 
time this year when one student enrolled 
for a course in animal and plant life. 

One interesting sidelight to the corres¬ 
pondence scheme is the number of Christ¬ 
mas cards and souvenirs that the school re¬ 
ceives each year from appreciative oversea$ 
students. 

“Even though we have never met we 
feel that these students are our close 
friends”, Mr. Turner said. 

(Those interested in training by cor¬ 
respondence may write for details to the 
Australian High Commissioner at New 
Delhi-Ed. C. and C.) 

‘SHALL’ OR ‘WILL’? 

Often when we come across pairs of 
words such as shall or will, w'e find our¬ 
selves at a loss as to know exactly which 
one to use when we are speaking or writing 
in the future tense. 

“Dr. Syntax”, referring to this question 
in World’s Press News writes: 

“The first simple rule about the auxilia¬ 
ries used to form the future tense is that 
shall is used for the first perscin, and will 
is used for the second and third pereons. 
So we say ‘We shall start tomorrow’ and 
‘I shall be glad to see her’ and ‘They will- 
soon be here .’ This applies also when the 
subject of*the verb is not pronoun, of 
course: “England expects that every man 
will do his duty” (‘every man’ is third per¬ 
son). 

• “This is all right when we are express¬ 
ing the plain future. But when other mean¬ 
ings are intended the use of the auxiliaries 
alters. For instance, after a clause starting 
with that which expresses intention, desire, 
demand or anxiety we use shall for all 
ti^ persons. Thus we say: ‘I intend that 
sbe ahall go’— ‘He desires that you shall go 
in new* — ‘I demand that you shall leave 
iQe'is anxious that they shall not 
siudl hear me!’ 


(S2t) 

“After a that*clause expressing hem, 
anticipation or expectation we use Will for 
all three persons: ‘We hope that tomorrow 
will be fine’—‘He does not anticipate that 
we will resist’—‘He expects that I will come 
tomorrow’.” 

The dividing line between the two 
verbs is a fine one and “Dr. Syntax”, con^ 
cedes that at times it is difficult for even 
the most experienced and knowledgeable 
writers to choose between these subtle aj- 
ternatives. He then concludes his articte: 

“We say ‘We shall look into the matter’ 
and express a simple future plan or inten* 
tion. But we may say, equally correctly, 
‘We will look into the matter’ and so ex¬ 
press with rather more emphasis our firm 
intention or purpose. 

“The most notable use of will with this 
first person, expressing purpose or inten¬ 
tion, is in the Marriage Service.” 

CAREFUL—DON’T SAY TOO MUCH 

Tautology is the unnecessary repetition 
of the same idea in a sentena', usually in 
different words, such as “Come at once 
immediately” and “He is dumb and cannot 
speak”. 

These are obvious examples of this 
common fault of style, but there are many 
others which are regrettably common and 
have become cliches. It is pointless to say 
“That is past history”, because histoiy is 
always past and this adjective adds nothing 
to the sentence. A fact is by definition a 
truth, so to speak of true facts is also super¬ 
fluous. A pjdr of twins refers to foui- peo¬ 
ple and should not be used to describe two 
of a kind. Gathered together and repeat 
again are instances in which the duplicated 
idea is evident. 

A thing cannot be more perfect, be¬ 
cause it is impo.ssiblo to improve upon per¬ 
fection. Nothing can be most unique, be¬ 
cause this word means the only one of a 
kind and cannot be compared. 

Favourite, too, has superlative force, so 
most favourite is wrong. And, of course, 
we never say more better, most highest, 
etc. 

In spite of this, there are a few cases 
which have won the battle for respectaW- 
lity and have become accepted into the 
language as idiomatic expre^ions, oftmi 
because of their alliterative sound. We saR 
shiver and shake; twist and turn; weep tM 
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vail; pick and choose; pray and beseech; 

mre and certain. 

» » » 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE LINE MAN 

Most of us have seen near the railway 
lines or along our highways, poles at regu¬ 
lar inteiwals carrying a large number of 
wires. These are telegraph or telephone 
wires which link the remotest parts of the 
country. Besides we have also seen other 
types of lines which supply electric power 
to houses, factories and farms. 

We shall now discuss the career of the 
Lineman who lays these lines on telephone, 
telegraph and other electric poles or tow¬ 
ers. 

The Lineman erects, maintains and re¬ 
pairs telegraph and telephone or electric 
lines. He is assisted in his tasks by a gang 
of Lane Mates and Mazdoors. He supervises 
the digging of earth done by the mazdoors 
for fixing the poles or towers along the 
route already surveyed and marked by an 
engineer. He determines the depth of the 
holes to be dug, and ensures that the poles 
are fixed safely. He climbs the poles, se¬ 
cures himself on them by means of a safety 
belt, fixes brackets and insulators, strings 
wires from pole to pole and connects them 
with different lines. Tools, materials and 
accessories required for the work are cons¬ 
tantly supplied to him from below by his 
assistants. This is how the Lineman erects 
a new line. 

When a line is in service the Lineman ia 
busy with maintenance duties. He patrols 
the line regularly and replaces defective 
materials and fittings if any, in good time. 
Severe winds and storms sometimes dislo¬ 
cate . the lines and uproot the poles. On 
receipt of information from the subscribers 
or consumers the Lineman quickly moves 
to the spot with his gang and rectifies the 
defects. He splices and solders broken 
wires, replaces broken insulators and fit¬ 
tings. fixes up the stays and struts and sets 
the line to work. In addition to repairs to 
the line, the Lineman has to attend the subs¬ 
cribers’ or consumers’ calls for repairs to 
telephone instruments switches or cutouts. 
He maintains a register of the daily break¬ 
downs and calls and also of the fools and 
tackles \yhich are kept in his custody. 

A Lineman employed in the P. and T. 
Department has also to install telephones 
and protective devices. He has to able 


to layout neatly internal fittings and ipe^- 
ated wires. He is also required to do con¬ 
cealed wiring in conduits (pipes) and is to 
be conversant with this job. After insUd- 
lation of equipment he has also to carry 
out periodical maintenance work for toe 
efficient functioning of the lines. 

The lineman has, more often than not, 
to work outdoors in all seasons. He has to 
work at odd hours of the day and night. 
His place of work is usually in busy streets, 
congested bazars or in desolate places out 
of town, sometimes far away from his resi¬ 
dence. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary for 
the job are physical strength and agility; 
mobility of legs, hands and fingers, and 
manual dexterity. The Lineman should 
have good eyesight. He should have a sense 
of balance to avoid falls from poles or lad¬ 
ders. He must have ability for team work. 
It is also essential for him to be extremely 
careful in his work. He must be courteous 
in his manners and dealings with the subs¬ 
cribers and consumers and with the public 
in general. 

THE WAY TO QUALIFY for the job is 
to get on-the-job training. A young man 
with elementary education who wishes to 
become a Lineman should start as a line 
mazdoor, either through the Employment 
Exchanges or as a casual labourer from the 
open market. As a mazdoor, he has to help 
the Lineman in his work, as a member of 
his team. He learns how to run out and 
“string” wires, how to dig earth, how to 
find faults with the lines, and how to make 
minor repairs. He also learns the names of 
the various tools and tackle and their 
uses. After a year’s satisfa^'tory service he 
may be promoted as a Head-mazdoor or 
Mate. A Head Mazdoor heads a party of 
7 to 10 mazdoors and Is reanonaible for the 
output of the mazdoors under him. and.for 
the materials carried bv them. A Read 
Mazdoor may be promoted as an Awistant 
Lineman or Lineman according to skill and 
abilitv on passing a departmental test, in 
the following subjects: - 

(1) Knowledge of simple arithm^ic, 
ability to read and write in any langm^. 

(2) Ability to dimb poles and tkbrk 
usually at a height of 16 feet above gt'^d. 

(3) Knowledge of jointing, ^ 
and binding of wires and cablre'i 

On passing the test be is attac^vilib^ 
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Sub4tiB|«etor or Read Mistry for further 
traltih^ as required. 

In an Electric Supply undertaking, 
wMle considering promotion to the post of 
Lineman or Assistant Lineman, preference 
is given to those who pass the Workman’s 
Permit Examinations in Part IV and VI, 
conducted by the Licensing Board in differ¬ 
ent States. 

The Craftsman Training Scheme of the 
D.G.R.&E. also provides training in the 
trade of “Lineman and Wiremen”. 

OPENINGS are available in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, Railways, 
Municipal Corporations and Electric Sup¬ 
ply Undertakings. 

PROSPECTS of further promotion to 
posts of Head Mistries, Sub-Inspectors, 
Foremen, Mechanics, and Telephone Ins¬ 
pectors exist for efficient Linemen who are 
Matriculates, and have three-to-five years 
experience as Linemen or who are other¬ 
wise well qualified. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The in¬ 
dustry relating to generation, transmission 
and distribution of electricity, is growing 
very rapidly. Hydro-electric, thermal and 
diesel power stations are being installed 
throughout the country to feed different 
industries in public and private sectors. 
Network of transmission and distribution 
lines have been erected and some big pro¬ 
jects are in hand to supply power to indus¬ 
try and traction. Rural electrification also 
plays a very important part in the deve¬ 
lopment of electricity in the country. At 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan, 
India should have a total of approximately 
18,000 electrified towns and villages as 
against 7,400 towns and villages at the end 
of First Five Year Plan. 


Considerable expansion of communica¬ 
tion facilities has been undertaken during 
the Second Plan penod. The programme 
provides for the installation of 1,80,000 
telephones, involving the setting of work 
1,60,000 exchange lines, and the opening of 
fl number of new exchanges. A number of 
existing manual exchanges will be automa- 
tiaed by the end of the present plan period. 
One thousand and two hundred Public Call 
Offices are scheduled to be established. A 
.s^fone for the opening of 1,400 telegraph 
offices, and the introductjon of a number of 
'te^^cal Improvements with a view to the 
soOMniisation of the telegraph system, is 
Otiifeni'onrt of the oroaramme. 


All these programmes involve the cons¬ 
truction of numerous hew lines with ln> 
crease in the volume of maintenance woxic, 

A large number of Linemen are, therein 
fore, required for the execution of the pro¬ 
gramme for Development of Communica¬ 
tions and Power. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may he 
available from:— 

(1) Chief Engineers of Telephone and 
Railways. 

(2) Chief Engineers of different State 
Electricity Boards. 

(3) Electrical Engineers of Supply 
Stations. 

(4) Chief Electrical Engineers of 
Railways. 

(5) Employment Exchanges. 

(Courte^: ‘Union Ministry of L. & E.’) 

« « * • 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 
Stenographers’ Examination 1962 

The Umon Public Service Commissimi 
will hold at various places, an examination 
sometime in February/March, 1962, for re¬ 
cruitment to temporary vacancies in the 
Central Secretariat Stenographers’ Service- 
Grade II (Combmed), Railway Board Sec¬ 
retariat Stenographers’ Service—Grade 11 
(Combined), Indian Foreign Service 
(Branch B)—Grade II (Stenographers’ Sub¬ 
cadre) and in posts of Stenographer in the 
attached offices of the Government of India, 
not participating in the Central Secretariat 
Stenographers’ Service Schemc/Officc of the 
Election Commission. 

Age Limits on 1-7-1961: 18-24 years. 

Qualifications: Matriculation or equival¬ 
ent. 

Full particulars and application forms 
obtainable from the Secretary, Union Pul> 
lie Service Commission, Dholpur Hooa:, 
D.H.Q.P.O., New Dolhi-11, by remitting 
Re. 1.00 by money order or on cash pay¬ 
ment at the counter. A candidate must 
clearly state on money order coupon “Steno¬ 
graphers’ Examination, 196?” and also give 
his name and full postal address in block 
letters. Postal Orders or cheques or cur¬ 
rency notes will not be accepted in lieu df 
money orders. Completed aptplications mui^ 
reach the Union Public Service Commisaioil 
by 18th September, 1961 (3rd October, t9l^, 
in case of candidates residing abroad), , 



PROMOTION OF ADULT LITERACY IN 
THIRD PLAN 

The urgent need for stepjping up pro¬ 
grammes of adult literacy during the Third 
Five Year Plan was emphasized by Shri 
Prem Kirpal, Union Education Secretary, 
while delivering at the National Funda¬ 
mental Education Centre the valedictoiy 
address for the sixth batch of District Offi¬ 
cers in charge of social education, in New 
Delhi on July 12, 1961. 

Shri Kirpal said that during the last 
decade literacy had increased only fi’om 
about 17 to about 24 per cent, the percent¬ 
age for men and women being 34 and 13 
respectively at present. With the introduc¬ 
tion of the Panchayat Raj and the role al¬ 
lotted to community action for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the plans, it was imperative that 
as many as possible of the 330 million illi¬ 
terate population of whom about 200 mil¬ 
lions are in the age group 14-40, should be 
covered by literacy drives. 

The Union Education Secretary said 
that while it was true that the funds avail¬ 
able for this colossal task were inadequate, 
a great deal could be accomplished by the 
effective use of available manpower, better 
coordination and a kind of crusading spirit 
by the people responsible for social educa¬ 
tion at the district and block levels. 

“The chief obstacle in the implementa¬ 
tion of such activities as literacy drives”, 
said Shri Kirpal, “is not so much the lack 
of financial resources as the prevalence of a 
sense of inertia and defeatism resulting 
from loss of faith and idealism. It should 
be one of the most important objecth-is of 
Social Education to create a dynamic v.'ill 
for change and burning faith in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the national tasks and policies 

embodied in the Five Year Plans.” 

* * * 

NATIONAL DISCIPLINE SCHEME 

The first batch of about 600 Instructors 
trained at the Central Training Institute of 
National Discipline Scheme passed out on 
May 31 at a simple and solemn ceremony 
held at Sariska near Alwar. The Instruc¬ 
tors who completed their 8-month training 
in various aspects of the National Discipline 


Scheme came from 8 States—Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Delhi. These trainees will now be posted 
to their respective States and 3 lakh young 
boys and girls will be put under their care 
for training between the age group 9 to 15, 
thus bringing the total number of students 
under the Scheme to 9 lakhs. The total 
number of schools covered by the Scheme 
will be 1,400 in various States. During the 
training period, prominent persons from 
various parts of India and abroad, visited 
the Institute and lauded the effort of the 
Government of India in imparting all¬ 
round training to students in the National 
Discipline. 

The Central Training Institute at Saris¬ 
ka was established in October 1960 by the 
Union Ministry of Education to train Ins¬ 
tructors for the National Discipline Scheme. 
Set up amidst the picturesque surroxmdings 
in the Aravalli ranges abounding in natu¬ 
ral scenic beauty, the Institute provides all 
essential facilities for training to young 
boys and girls. The training period is nor¬ 
mally of 8 months’ duration. Ali-round 
training is imparted in the principles and 
techniques of the National Discipline 
Scheme. 

The minimum educational standard re¬ 
quired for admission at the Institute is 
Matric but preference is normally given to 
higher and better qualified candidates. 

* * * 

EXPANSION OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION DURING THIRD FLAN 

Establishment of 19 additional engincCT- 
ing colleges and 67 additional polytechnics 
and expansion of the capacity of the exit¬ 
ing technical institutions in the county 
was approved by the All India Council ide 
Technical Education at its annual meeting 
in New Delhi. With the establishment of 
these new institutions, the annual admi^ 
sion capacity of technical institutions win 
increase to 19130 students for degree couf- 
ses and 37390 students for diploma courses 
by the end of the Plan period. The JUB, 
India Council also approved a Bchemerto 
the establishment of a Central 

tu km* »wa 
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Priiiting Technology for the training o£ 
senii»: supervisory and managerial person¬ 
nel for the printing industry as also vari¬ 
ous measui'es for a qualitative improvement 
of the standards of technical education in 
the country. 

Of the new Colleges proposed, seven 
institutions will be established as Centrally 
sponsored Regional Engineering Colleges in 
the States of Gujerat, Kerala, Madras, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan and Assam. A 
new College of Engineering and Technology 
started functioning this year in Delhi with' 
the assistance provided by Federation of 
British Industries and the U.K. Govern¬ 
ment. A Regional College sanctioned dur¬ 
ing the Second Plan period, established at 
Allahabad, started functioning in August. 
The rest 10 Engineering Colleges will be inj 
the States’ Sector for which provision has 
been made in the Plans of State Govern¬ 
ments. The 67 additional Polytechnics pro¬ 
posed will be established in different States 
according to a plan prepared in consulta¬ 
tion with the Planning Commission and the 
State Governments. By the end of the 
Third Plan period, every State will have a 
Regional Engineering College. It is pro¬ 
posed to secure assistance from foreign 
countries in the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of the Central Institute of Printing 
Technology. 

* * * 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 

Correspondence courses at the Collegi¬ 
ate level will commence for the first time 
in India by January 1, 1962 with the in¬ 
auguration of the scheme by the University 
of Delhi. This decision was taken at a 
recent meeting of the Expert Committee 
appointed by the Government of India. The 
details of the Delhi Correspondence Scheme 
will be gone into by a sub-committee of 
the Expert Committee. The Expert Com¬ 
mittee decided that a Unit under the cor¬ 
respondence scheme should cater for 1,000 
students and that provision should be made 
for 25 instructors for each Unit. The Com¬ 
mittee Members were of the view that 
there should be three written examinations, 
one at the end of each year. 

. % Ik 

. 8AINIK SCHOOL AT KARNAL 

., : Salnik School in Karnal in Punjab 
wi^;^pened. on July 24 by the Defence 
Krishna Mehon. The School 
boys on'ila rolte. Shri 


Krishna Menon said that Sainik Schools 
were not exclusive institutions catering to 
a small section of the community; they 
were open to people from all parts of the 
countiy irrespective of ca.ste, class or geo¬ 
graphical distinctions. Their purpose was 
to give preparatory training of the youth 
to enter the National Defence Academy. 
But more than giving a military bias, these 
Sainik Schools would train youngmen in 
the art of living together and teach them 
a sense of fellowship and team-work. 

* 

TRAINING IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Special Committee for Commerce., 
Education, under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
V. K. R. V. Rat), which submitted its Reporij 
in New Delhi on July 5, 1961 to Prof. Huma4 
yun Kabir, Union Minister of Scientific Re^ 
search and Cultural Affairs, and Chairman 
of the All-India Council for Technical Edu¬ 
cation, has emphasised the desi lability of 
providing short-term courses in business 
administration for middle executives. 

These courses, the report points out, 
should be residential in chaiacter and be 
conducted for four to six weeks. Courses 
could be organi.sed either directly by uni¬ 
versities or by academic institutions having 
a university atmo.sphere, in consultation 
with the Board of Management Studies of 
the All-India Council for Technical Educa¬ 
tion. 

The members of the Special Committee 
point out that the Staff College in Hyder¬ 
abad looks after the needs of the top exe* 
cutives while the proposed M.B.A, (Master 
in Business Administrati'm) Course would 
look after the needs of fresh graduates to 
the management cadres. They add that 
there is at present no provision for giving 
the required opportunities of syndicate,, 
seminar and intensive discussion on prob¬ 
lems of management for the middle execu¬ 
tives. The part-time diploma courses can¬ 
not fill this gap as they are run over threat 
years and are really intended for the benefit 
of the junior executives and other lower 
rung employees capable of entering the 
executive ladder. 

The Special Committee membei-s re¬ 
commend that business administration 
should be treated as'a separate discipline 
and be allowed to develop in the university 
but with sufficient freedom and fiexibility. 




(in this feature we publish interesting and factual topics wtach 
increase the general knowledge oj the reader;.—C A C) 


INDIAN BOY ON ARCTIC EXPEDITION 

Nineteen-year-old Charanjeet Sxngh, of 
Delhi, is one of five “guest explorers” on a 
68-strong British schoolboys’ expedition to 
'the Arctic, which sailed from Newcastle, 
England, on July 27, 1961. 

Tbe Doys taxing part are aged between 
17 ana hd, ana nave oeen cnosen irom puo- 
lic ana grammar scnoois ana irom inuus- 
try. 

Their main task, under the leadership 
of expenencea British mountaineer ana 
explorer Dr. John Bayne, will oe to search 
the Blaamanseisen glacier in the far north 
of Norway in an attempt to find an un-< 
charted mountain lake, which is thought to 
be two miles long and completely land¬ 
locked. 

Charanjeet Singh, the son of an Indian 
Army olticer, is at present working as an 
apprentice Electrical Engineer in Britain 
with Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 
He went to Britain in 1957, when his father 
was with the Military Attache at India 
House. He has represented India on Com¬ 
monwealth youth-movement organizations, 
and has previously made trips with youth 
organizations to Gibraltar and Canada. He 
is also a leader with the Kingfisher Youth 
Gub at Willesdcn, London. 

The other “guest explorers” who took 
part in the expedition were from South¬ 
ern Rhodesia, Sweden (two), and Norway. 
They are accompanied by 12 adults, in¬ 
cluding members of the staff of the Natural 
History Museum in London and an Air Min¬ 
istry meteorological officer. 

The expedition, which is away for 
about seven weeks, will travel by steamer, 
coach, rail, and foot inside the Arctic Circle 
to the base camp on the remote shores of 
Lake Sulitjelma, in Norway. 

Expeditions are organized each year by 
th6 British Schools Exploring Society, and 
each year there are “guest explorers” from 
overseas countries. Iliis is the second time 
India has been represented. 

f * * 


DEO TIBBA CLIMBED BY BRITISH 

liJuriiAiiiloN 

According to a message received in 
New Delni, the seven-man British Derby- 
snire Expeauion climbed the 19,66/-Fopt- 
hign Deo Tibba peak in the Punjab Hima¬ 
layas on June 2U, 1961. 

The expedition was led by Mr. Robert 
Pettigrew. Two of its members, Mr. Der¬ 
rick Burquess and Mr. Dennis Gray, accom¬ 
panied by Snerpa Ladek Wangyal, reached 
the summit at 7 p.m. on June 20. ^ 

Deo Tibba was climbed by an all-woman 
Japanese Expedition in September, 1960. 

* * « 


WORLD-THEATRE DAY 
A World Theatre Day is to be celebrat¬ 
ed each year, starting in 1962, following a 
decision taken by delegates attending the 
Ninth Congress of the International Theatre 
Institute which took place at Vienna early 
in June, under Unesco’s auspices. The Day* 
will coincide with the opening, in Paris, of 
the annual season at the Theatre of the 
Nations. 

The Congress in Vienna also adopted a 
Greek proposal to hold an intematiomd) 
symposium on dramatic art, with particuiab 
reference to “the performing-arts as a social 
and cultural phenomenon” and to “theatre 
for mass audiences.” The meeting will take 
place next year during the annual Epidau- 

rus festival. 

» « * 


“ONDAS” PRIZES FOR RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 

Personnel working in radio and televi¬ 
sion stations in any country are invited to 
compete for the annual “Ondas” Prins, 
offered by the review of this name publidi« 
ed in Barcelona, Spain. 

Competitors mav enter for the follow¬ 
ing categories: speaker, actor, prograsil^ 
director, or producers of scientific, 
theatrical, variety, news or childien^p|p* 
grammes. An e’xtra prise of 50,000 ||lMpP 
is offered for the best racHp 

As in previous ywrife g’llsnIgV 
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'OU November 14, anniversary of the 
inauguration of the first Spanish transmit¬ 
ting station, Radio Barcelona. 

Prizewinners will be invited to visit 
Barcelona where a folklore record fair and 
a radio-television exhibition will be held 

during the prize-giving week. 

* * * 

INTERNATIONAL PRIZE FOR WORK ON 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 

The “Nicolo Casteliino” Foundation in 
Rome is offering a prize of 1,000,000 Italian 
lire in an international contest for a scien¬ 
tific work on industrial medicine. The con-i 
test, open to competitors of all nationalities, 
was created in memory of Prof. Nicolo Cas- 
tellino, an Italian doctor renowned for his 
work in this field. 

Authors submitting works must not be 
members of a University Faculty and should 
be less than 40 years of age on December 
31, 1962, closing date for the contest. Type¬ 
written texts (in seven copies) should be 
sent in any one of the following languages— 
Epglish, French, German, Italian, Portu¬ 
guese or Spanish—to the Secretariat of the 
Foundation, c/o IN AIL, Via IV Novembre 
144, Rome. 

The prizewinning text will be publish¬ 
ed by the Nicolo Casteliino Foundation. 

« -X * 

JUMPING RECORD IMPROVED 

A world record in precision night-time 
parachute jumping has been set up by world 
record holder and USSR absolute cham¬ 
pion, Peter Astrovsky, according to a Tass 
report from Vladimir on July 29, 1961. 

His results are: In the first jump he 
deviated 19 centimetres from the centre of 
the circle and in the second jump—0 centi¬ 
metres. The average deviation in the two 
jumps amounts to 9.5 centimetres. 

Such a high result has been achieved 
for the first time in the history of world 

parachute sports. 

*• * * 

MONUMENTS TO BE MADE “LIVE” 

The Union Ministry of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Cultural Affairs has invited two 
Freh^ experts to examine historical monu¬ 
ments in this country with a view to intro- 
drawing the French system of making them 

France, tape-recordings of voices of 
and people and music of their 


palaces and other historical buildings. Thif^ 
is said to have added to their value a^ 
tourist attractions and it is felt that the 
system could be profitably introduced here' 
as well. 

The first historical building in which 
the system is likely to be introduced is the 
Red Fort in Delhi as, it is felt, its back- 
ground would be idedl for an experiment of 
this kind. 

* * * 

WORLD’S SMALLEST VIOLIN 

The Tokyo Music-lovers AssociatjOB 
has offered a miniature violin weighing only 
0.4 grams and reputedly the smallest in the. 
world, to the Tchaikovsky Museum 
Kline, in tribute to the great Russian 
poser, the Moscow newspaper “Lenindtoe' 
Znamia” said on May 14, 1961. 

The tiny instrument is the work ' 
miniaturist Tadao Ikegai, who took three 
months to make it. 

The violin, soon to arrive at the itm 
seum, is 36 millimetres long, 13 millimetre., 
wide and 2.5 millimetres deep, with walls 
0.1 millimeitcs thick. It comes '^quipped 
with a miniature bow weighing 0,1 gram. 

4t- * « 

THE BIGGEST EVER EXPLOSION 

Ever since gunpowder was discovered 
bigger and better bangs have been produc¬ 
ed, culminating in the frightful explosions 
of atomic bombs. Yot the biggest bang 
ever known was not caused by men. It was 
the result of nature at work. 

On August 27, 1883, the island volcano 
of Krakatoa, which is off the coast of Java, 
after a series of minor eruptions lasting 
since the previous May, exploded in a series 
of colossal detonations. So stupendous 
were these, two-thirds of the island was 
blown away. Whore mountains over 1,(X)0 
feet high had been there was now sea wafeir 
over 100 feet deep. Several thousand acres 
of land were actually wiped out. 

The noise of the explosions was so 
g»’eat it was heard about 3,000 miles away 
in Rodiguez Island and in Australia over 
2,000 miles distant. A hundred miles away, 
in Java, the blast was strong enough to 
damage walls and windows. 

The noise of this biggest of aU bangs 
was possibly the least effect, however. 
disturbance caused in the sea had tragic, 
results. Although Krakatoa is uninhabited, 

thA dAAthrnll rAQiiUinir frnm it« Anintinn 
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.was the worst ever recorded from volcanic 
,’fctivity. 

The terrible explosions sent enormous 
waves pounding the coasts of Java, Suma- 
.tra and nearby islands, causing great dam¬ 
age to property and killing some 36,000 
people. At one place it was reported a ship 
'';^as found stranded 30 feet above sea level 
two miles inland, carried there, evidently, 
by the waves from Krakatoa! 

The volcano erupted vast quantities of 
matter, including a great amount of pumice 
jn full of holes it floated on the sea, form¬ 
ic islands which covered miles of the ocean 
.tttrface. Some of this pumice actually 
tC^lfted as far as St. Paul, a island in the 
l^ian Ocean over 3,500 miles away. 

■ Perhaps the most outstanding effect 
ifria caused by the dust ejected. So terrific 
were the explosions, a huge column of 
';)llBck dust was flung 20 miles into the sky. 
Hie whole island was hidden from view by 
the black pall. A hundred miles away in 
Batavia, people had to use lamps at mid¬ 
day, and the darkness caused by the cloud 
extended some 50 miles further. 

Some idea of the dust hung into the 
atmosphere can be gained from the fact 
that the decks of ships in the vicinity were 
covered by it to a depth of 18 inches. 

The dust spread through the upper at¬ 
mosphere over vast areas of the world, 
causing strange and lovely colours to ap¬ 
pear in the sky. Even in Britain, 9,000 
miles away from Krakatoa, gorgeous sun¬ 
sets were seen. This dust took two years 
to disperse or settle. 

Krakatoa was not oi\)y the biggest bang 
ever known, it gave the world the finest 
display any ‘firework’ has ever done. 

(‘B. Sears’) 

* * * 

WHEN n SNOWS RED 

Some people will laugh at the idea of 
the roseate hues observed on the snowy 
Alps being due to anything but sunrise or 
sunset effects. Do not travellers know 
these well? Have not poets striven to des¬ 
cribe them in verse? True enough, but not 
the whole truth. There are times when 
the flush upon the mountain snows, instead 
of being a passing effect, remains statio¬ 
nary, with no condition of the sky to ac- 
coimt for it, and the cause of this pheno- 
mehon was for a length of time a puzzle. 

That the sky occasionally rained blood 
waa indeed an old notion of what may be 
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called the fabulous ages of natursd history; 
but as men’s minds awoke further and 
further to the necessity of strict investiga¬ 
tion, this delusion, among others, passed 
away. But it was still considered as a fall, 
though a fall of red snow instead of blood, 
its coming down red from the skies being 
a fact taken for granted. 

There are numerous records conse¬ 
quently of red snow showers—one which 
fell on the Italian Alps and on the Apen¬ 
nines in March 1808 covering the whole 
country round in one night to a depth of 
several inches, with a rose-coloured snow. 

But about these falls there were two 
noticeable facts—one that they always 
took place early in the spring, the other 
that they always fell in the night—in other 
words, that nobody ever saw them fall, this 
being accounted for by the fact that no 
such falls ever took place. Whence then 
came the appeaiances? 

The explanation is as follows: Red 
snow is caused by a microscopic fresh water 
alga which vege^tes just below the surface 
of the snow. This tiny organism-only one 
thousandth part of an inch in diameter—is 
a transparent colourless cell or sac filled 
with led colouring matter, which, of course, 
shines through. When this matter, or en- 
dochrome, is at a maturity, or ripe, it sepa¬ 
rates into four or eight portions, each of 
\yhich grows a transparent cell for itself 
like the first. These are young plants, and 
they go on growing until the parent cell 
can hold them no longer, but bursts, and 
lets them out, each to begin a similar pro¬ 
cess of life for itself, the young cells out¬ 
growing and bursting from their old home. 
Thus the multiplication of this mite of a 
plant goes on at such an enormous rate 
that it constantly spreads over miles of 
snow in masses sufficiently thick to be visi¬ 
ble at great distances, colouring ever far 
off mountain sides “celestial rosy red.'* 

It is‘always safe to learn, even from 
our enemies seldom safe to venture to. 
instruct, even our friends.— C. V. Colton 
* * # 

Good is not good, where better is ex¬ 
pected.— Thomas Fuller 

* * * 

I look on that man as happy, who, 
when there is question of success, looks 

into his work for a reply.—^Emersm 

■ ■ ' 

. '...Si 




WHITHER GOEST INDIA. . . .? lower still. Religion too spread its venom4'\' 
Sir, ous tentacles far and near. 

Post-independence India has registered Then there are political parties to 
an unconscionable progress in almost every the rest. They not only subject the ruliu 
lineament of national reconstruction. But government and its administrative ma^ 
much ruefully a far more preponderant de-' nery to scurrilous denunciation, but 
basement has crept in in the morals of the go to the extent of making clandestine 
nation. And that, in a way, deciphers all sons with anti-India foreign States. 
the advance mounted in a short span of sive provincialism is another monster. 1?^ 
fourteen years. Wherever one goes, it is there is the recreational field.* For 'Si 
almost fatally choking to breathe freely fo)' public entertainment, cinema has beconl 
the atmosphere is plagued with an all-round a popular mode. But the depictions 41 
corruption. A plethora of vile practices makes just shivers the sensible mind tC 
have taken deep roots in our social set-up morrow for all the indecency in thought 
and have impinged an irretrievable buffet and action they contain. 

cultural heritage of India Vices are many—their origin, develop 
which was a fount where all the rest of ment, causes, remedy in each case how 
civilisation slaked their unenlightenment . sufficient material to tackle them as separ* 
Ironically enough, the effete glow of India issues. But there is no tonic for verlMtl 
of good olden days still beckons the rest of Qj.gi diatribes. The stage is so alarm* 

the humanity to a path away from the hugei that it needs something practical to 

annihilation looming large over it. ga^g the nation from further deterioration 


Much candidly speaking, we haven’t de¬ 
veloped any national character. . .we have 
ceased to emulate each other drawing sus¬ 
tenance from our invaluable past. Instead, 
we gave ourselves to the capturing of wili- 
of-the wisp occidental materialism. It was 
hoped that with the achievement of politi¬ 
cal sovereignty, the persons at the helm of 
affairs will remove the mental cobwebs of 


And to renovate the social facade com¬ 
pletely it needs selfless, ceaseless and die^ 
voted efforts. 

Force at present is the most befitting 
and fruitful corrective. All the ills must 
be crushed with an iron hand. The law 
should be law in true sense, equal fov 
everyone without any discrimination. 


centuries-old slavery and in their place in¬ 
fuse new ideas of seif-awakening and crea¬ 
tiveness.' But sorely enough, these so-call¬ 
ed wire-pullers, bearing a few devoted 
leaders, fell to grind their own axe. Their 
watchward became: “SELF BEFORE 
NATION’’. To fill their pockets, they took 
everything for grist to their mills. Instead 
of channelising the young into good outlets, 
they began to decoy them as instruments 
for self-aggrandizement. No finding it so 
paying a design, they then took refuge 
under the “linguistic ghoul” to disintegrate 
the national homogeneity. History tells 
that much blood has been shed in the name, 
of God and religion. But here more blood 
is , being -shed in the name of language, 
fifties, other social institutions 
ate lii nete 


All the moralists, educationists and 
social reformers should sink their mutual 
diffei'ences. They should rally round a con¬ 
course and that is of giving a national ohOr 
racter to the people, of raising the nation^ 
morale of restoring the cultural and spiri 
tual glow. 

‘If youth knew, if age could'. These sii 
syllables contain a panacea for all the iUf 
of humanity. If old and the experienced 
people put confidence in the youth, the laf$ 
ter can literally move heaven and eartt 
with his unmeasurable energies guided bj 
the sagacity of the old heads. This age h 
for the youth, of the youth and by th« 
youth, of course with a becoming status tc 
the old. (Kayel, Jullundur] 

* * , % 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Sir, 

The Indian Penal Code provides tne 
penalty of capital ])un:shnicnl in case oL 
wilful murder. Whether this extreme 
penalty of the law as a penal provision 
should remain in this Code or not, is a 
question which has been the subject of dis¬ 
cussion for sometime in our country. Rat¬ 
tan Bai Jain was the first woman to be 
hanged in Delhi in Free India; and her exe¬ 
cution touched off this controversy. 

On a matter like this thoie are natural¬ 
ly two schools ol thought, and there is 
much to be said in favoui of the view held 
by either school. What those who are 
against this form of punishment, is sum- 
up as follows: Capital punishment is a 
relic of barbarism, it is leminiscent of the 
old days when “eye for eye, and tooth tor 
tooth” was the law; it is completely out of 
place in the present civilized woild. To err* 
is human, and both the Judge and the 
Jury, being human beings, are pione to 
make mistakes, which culminate in many 
innocent persons being sent to gallows. And 
moreover, this blood-thirsty punishment is 
not even reformative or deterrent bocau.sc 
once a murderer is dead, then he has noth¬ 
ing to do with good or evil. 

But the criticism of antagonists of capi¬ 
tal punishment—based as it is on ultra- 
ethical attitude—does not carry weight 
enough to abolish it m our country which 
is infested with poverty, tribal passions, 
lack of education etc., and where roughly 
speaking, there are over 9,000 murder cases 
in a year. In India, we still ha\e to get 
rid of the factors that make people more 
prone to commit murders. 

Human life, as the moral and ethical 
grounds go to assert, is the most »^recious 
possession, which once lost, cannot be res¬ 
tored. While capital punishment is not a 
happy thing to have, care has to be taken 
that the one who has taken someone else’s 
life, is awarded punishment, which is not 
only adequate but which also deters others 
who may be inclined to commit murders. 
And as such in cases of murders, only capi¬ 
tal punishment can be adequate and deter¬ 
rent. For the fear of death is thv worst 
fear that can assail the human mina, and 
be an effective check on the commission of 
the heinous crime of murder. I may warn 
those who are against capital punishment 
that the removal of this salutory check will 


remove the fear of death, and as a res^t 
murders will multiply thereby endangerinf 
the very peace and safety of our society. 

Therefore, whatever humanitarian anc 
other grounds, one cannot but hold thai 
capital punishment, though an unhappy anc 
unfortunate thing with its drawbacks, is i 
must for our country at least until a suit 
able time has come for its abolition, 
(Rajcndra Prasad Goswami, New Delhi] 
* * * 

FALL OF BERLIN 

Sir, 

The whole World breathed freely wher 
the Third Reich of Germany had been des 
troyed in 1945. Notwithstanding the over 
whelming pressure of poverty—caused b] 
World War II, World was spending he; 
days peacefully on thinking that there wai 
no possibility of the subsequent complica 
tion firstly because that Germany, concern 
ing which the two previous Wars happen 
ed, had been fatally wounded and secondlj 
that the balance of power had been mad* 
in between the Capitalist westerns and th< 
Communist Soviet Union, as a result o 
which it was impossible for anyone of then 
to stand against another so easily. 

Thus with regard to the question whj 
Germany surrendered herself to her one 
mies it is not superfluous to state that Hit 
ler’s voraciousness urged his allied poweri 
to conquer Germany fully. Hitler was s 
man, endowed with a bundle of sentimen 
and emotions. That there is a limit of man’: 
power Hitler could not believe. All tha“ 
Hitler could do was extrajudicial and un 
scrupulous to the allied powers. And thii 
was the reason why Berlin fell down. 

But the person who is really responsibU 
for this atmosphere of Germany—^the at 
mosphere which is awe-inspiring am 
formidable and as such indicates the pos 
sibility of War. is the ex-President o: 
U.S.A.—^D. D. Eisenhower. In 1945, whei 
General- Eisenhower came near at Ber 
lin, he could easily capture Berlin only foi 
America, of course had he been so wishec 
to do that. Even W. Churchill told him U. 
do so. But Ei^nhower leaving the proU 
lem of Berlin in the hands of Russia wenl 
on solving the other problems of Germany 

That politics differs from man to mar 
in different ages is clearly visible from thi 
simple fact that where J. Stalin was mu<d 
disposed of breaking Gemany intO' p^OM 
there N. K. Khrushchev wan^ to jJHi 
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monize the two blocks of Germany into 
one chain. But incontrovertibly true that 
Krushchev’s thinking about Germany how¬ 
ever invigorative and significant may be, is 
more philosophical than a real one. Be¬ 
cause he gets hold of such view which is 
the expression of heterogeneous medley of 
surprising novelty. On the one hand he says 
that i^e four big powens will have to sign 
on the Charter of peace belonging to Ber¬ 
lin, and on the other hand he has declared 
that Berlin-problem will remain unsolved 
if the Westerns do not recognize East Ger¬ 
many as an independent and free state. 

The Westerns are not hoodwinked by 
the bewitchment of Krushchev’s diplomatic 
policy and that is why they have said “if 
war comes let it come’’. 

But remembering her own conditions 
Russia ought to take the challange cf the 
Westerns. Russia may fall in a great 
danger unless she withdraws her proposal. 
Firstly because after the Potsdam Confer¬ 
ence, Russia once tried indefatigably so as 
to keep the sanctity of East Germany. But 
America had entered into her recognized 
portion e.g. West Berlin inspite of Stalin’s 
trial. 

So if Russia and America follow their 
own dogmatic principles doggedly, World 
War III will not be far away from our ima¬ 
gination. 

But is there not any method which can 
appease the situation of Germany—the 
situation which, involving social, hnancial 
and political affairs of the whole World, has, 
call it by what name one likes, timorous 
consequences? The answer is as clear as 
day light. There is no intemational law 
which can prevent these two martial races— 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. from War. 

(Prabhat Kumar Santra, Midnapur) 
« «' * 

OUB ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 
Sir, 

, We hear a lot about the dearth of Engi¬ 
neers and Scientists in our country. 
Actually speaking, position is just the 
reverse. There are more engineers and 
scientists than their demand. Still our gov¬ 
ernment is opening more Engineering Col- 
legee end polytechnics by spending lakhs 
of rupees. I Imve seen qualified engineers 
and technicians working against inferior 
posts lost to make both ends meet. Similar 
is ^r|ase with engineering diploma hold- 


After getting first class in M.Sc. in vari¬ 
ous subjects, Indian students leave fot for-' 
eign countries to get Ph.D. degrees. Mo.sl of 
them do not return and selllo in those 
countries. The reason is quite obvious. 
They are sure of getting a suitable employ¬ 
ment in that country. It means that there 
is no dearth of scientific and engineering 
talents in our country. But the fact is that 
they are not properly utilized. 

Emoluments received in foreign coun¬ 
tries are also much more in proportion. 
Here an engineer hardly gets Rs. 400 p.m. 
but in foreign countries, he gets a four 
figured salary. Oui government should 
think of absorbing engineering and scienti¬ 
fic talents available in the country rather 
than opening more engineering colleges to 
swell the ranks of educated unemployed. 
Engineers and Scientists sent abroadL 
should be called back to serve their own 
countiy after training. 

(S. S. Jaswal, Naraingarh) 

* * it 

IMPORTANCE OF HOBBY 
Sir, 

A hobby is a good exercise for an 
intellect and aptitude. It is a fresh dose 
to a weary and stale mind. The people 

who are keen about maintaining certain 

hobbies seldom face frustration and aim¬ 
lessness in life. Moreover, a hobby-minded 
people have every opportunity to rise as a 
few men among the myriads. So much so, 
the maintenance of certain hobbies is disci¬ 
plining of one's thoughts and tacit actions 
to the right channel. To be more precise, 
we may say that to get the be.st uise of our 
leisure is a hobby. 

But it has been a matter of regret to 
observe that people in India are less hobby- 
minded. In this context our students’ com¬ 
munity is to be mentioned in particular, as 
the hobby forms a part of their academic 
career. Mostly students’ precious hours of 
leisure are consumed in futile pursuits such, 
as agitations, strikes and eve-teasing. Per¬ 
haps, these notorious activities form a part 
of their favourite hobbies? The main rea¬ 
son why our students are disinlci’estcd in 
hobbies is not far to seek. It is obvious 
that we do net have any literary clubs or 
well organised units in our educational 
institutions, which may inculcate among 
the students the urge for hobby or other 
activities of similar type. So we ought to 

{Continuid on page 840) 




BERLIN FILM FAIR AWARDS 

The feature film jury of the eleventh 
international film festival in Berlin, pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. James Quinn, Director of 
the British Film Institute, awarded on July 
4, 1961, the topmost prize of the festival, 
the Golden Bear, to Italy’s “La Notte,” 
directed by Michelangelo Antonioni, who 
also received a prize from the jury of the 
international film critics’ organisation. 

The “best director” award (Silver Bear) 
went to West Gei'many’s Bernhard Wicki 
for his film, “Miracle of Malachias," for 
dynamic use of the film medium, sustained 
inspiration and the choice and handling of 
actors.” 

The “best actor” award (Silver Bear) 
went to Britain’s Peter Finch for his {,X!r- 
formance in the Biitish entry, “No Love 
for Johnnie.” 

French actress Anna Karina received 
the “best actress” award (Silver Bear) for 
her role in the French entry, “The Femme 
est une Femme” (“A Woman is a Woman’’). 

The jury also gave the festival’s Spe¬ 
cial Award No. 1 (Silver Bear) to “Une 
Femme est une Femme” (France) “for its 
originality, boldness and youthfulness and 
for an adventurous approach to film-making 
which challenges the conventions of screen 
comedy." 

The jury awarded Special Award No. 2 
(Silver Bear) to the South Korean film. 
“Mabu,” and the Dutch film, “The Joyous 
Eve,” as contributions by two nations which 
have recently turned to feature film pro¬ 
duction and reveal, in spite of various 


many). Silver Bears to “Chimichimito” 
(Venezuela), “De Lage Landen” (Nether¬ 
lands), “Lo Specchio, la tigre e la pianura" 
(Italy), “Sirenes” (Belgium) and “Morning 

on the Lievre” (Canada). 

# * 

13 COUNTRIES TO MAKE A FILM 

On the initiative of the Soviet Peace 
Committee, film workers from 13 countries 
will “shoot” an anti-war documentary, “A 
Young Man’s Day.” The film, showing the 
striving of youth for peace and friendship 
among nations, will consist of a number of 
short episodes. The Soviet contribution 
will be devoted to a young sapper, Viktor 
Demidov, who, in recent years, has render¬ 
ed harmless a large number of unexploded 
German shells afld mines of the last war in 
the Leningrad area. 

The film will be “shot” simultaneously 
in China, North Korea, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, France, Italy, 
Cuba, Uruguay, Japan and West Germany. 

* f- * 

SELZNICK FILM AWARDS 

The Selznick Golden Laurel Trophy 
this year for outstanding contribution to 
film art was awarded to Sweden’s world- 
famous film-maker, Ingmar Bergman. 

The award-presentation ceremony, held 
in Berlin for the first time, took place at 
the Zoo Palast cinema on June 29. 

The Ambassador of the United States of 
America in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Mr. Walter C. Dowling, distributed 
the Selznick Silver Laurel Medals and the 
Golden Laurel Prize. 


handicaps, an effort worthy of encourage¬ 
ment. 

The Catholic Cinema Bureau awarded 
its prize to the United States entiy, “Ques¬ 
tion Seven.” 

The jury for documentary films, presid¬ 
ed over by Dr. W. dc Vogel (Netherlands) 
made the following awards: 

' Long documentaries; Golden Bear for 
“Description d’um Combat” (Israel) and 
Silver Bear for “Traumland der Sehnsucht” 
(West Germany). 

Short Documentaries: Golden Bear for 
“Das Gesjeht von der ||i(rige" (West Ger- 


The Golden Laurel Prize was awarded 
to Japan’s “Ikuru,” directed by Akira 
Kurosawa. 

The prize for the best documentary filiM| 
was awarded to the Belgian movie, “Herrs- 
cher Des Urwalds.” 

Mr. David O. Selznick was himi^lf 
present in Berlin during the award-giving 
ceremony and in a brief speech explidned 
that these prizes were given to a fihn ps^ 
ducer and directors, every year, “w^ |ffye 
done the most for a better undemtt^^tf 
of the people of the world and 
ggme time 9i 
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The previous winners of the Selznick Gol- 
en Laurel Trophy have been—-Sir Alex- 
nder Korda (1953), Sir Michael Balcon 
1954), Vittorio De Sica (1955), Sir Laurence 
llivier (1956), Rene Clair (1957), Jean 
lenoir (1958) and Satyajit Roy (1959). 

* * * 

MOSCOW FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

The Japanese film, “The Island,” direct- 
d by Kaneto Shindo, and the Soviet pic- 
ure, “The Clear Sky,” made by Grigori 
'hukhrai, shared the Grand Prize of the 
Jecond Moscow International Film Festival. 

The Gold Medal of the Moscow Film 
•’estival—the July's Special Prize—has been 
iwarded to the Italian film, “Everyone 
Joes’ Home,” directed by Luiggi (Jomin- 
hni. 

Gold medals for high artistic merits 
lave been awarded to the East German 
picture, “Professor Mamlock,” directed by 
Konrad Wolf, and the Bulgarian film, “How 
Voung We Have Been,” directed by Binka 
2helazkova. 

x\ gold medal for the best documentary 
film went to the picture by Italian film 
dii-ector Romolo Marcellini, “The Big Olym¬ 
pics.” 

Silver medals were awarded to the 
Hungarian feature film, “Alba Regia, made 
by Mikhaly Szemes, and the Rumanian pic¬ 
ture, “Thirst,” directed by Mircea Dragan. 

A silver medal for the best comedy film 
went to the West German director, Kurt 
Hoffmann, for his film, “The Haunted Cas¬ 
tle” 

Silver medals were also awarded to the 
documentaries, “Birth of a Ship” (Poland— 
director and scriptwriter Jan Lomnicki), 
“Lights and People” (Bulgarian—director, 
and cameraman Khristo Kovachev, the 
British popular science film, “The River of 
Life," (director and cameraman John Tay¬ 
lor), the Czechoslovak animated cartoon, 
“Parasite” (director and script writer Vladi¬ 
mir Legky). 

A silver medal of the Moscow Film 
Festivd for the best direction went to the 
French director, Armand Gatti—the maker 
of “The Enclosure.” A silver medal has 
also been awarded to the Polish camera¬ 
man, Boguslav Lemb8h,'who photographed 
the pirture, “The City Dies Tonight.” 

The silver medal for the best perform¬ 
ance of a woman’s role went to the Chinese 
film sUir, Yui Lang, who played the title 
role M 1**4 laevolutionary’g Family.” Bri¬ 


tish actor Peter Finch won the prize for 
the best performance of a man’s role in 
“The Trials of Oscar Wilde,” and Indone^an ‘ 
actor Bambang Hermanto for his acting in 
“Fighters for Fieedom.” 

A silver medal was also won by artistes 
Bill Constable (Sets) and Morgan (cos¬ 
tumes) in “The 'Trials of Oscar Wilde.” 

The Union of Soviet Societies fop 
friendship and cultural relations withj 
foreign countries awarded a prize to tte 
film by Edvin Tiemroth, “The Last Winter** 
(Denmark), submitted for the Moscow F ilm 
Festival; to the Argentine actor and direc¬ 
tor Ugo Del Carril—producer and perform- , 
er of the title role in “This Is My Land”— 
and Ralph Bellamy, who played Roosevelt 
in “Sunrise at Campobello.” , 

The Union of Film Workers of the 
U.S.S.R. awarded prizes to the films, “Fire 
on the Second Line of the Front,” directed ^ 
by Phan Van Hua (Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam), and “Tumangan River,” directed' 
by Chen San In, and also to the Swiss di¬ 
rector Michel Dickoff—producer of “Wil¬ 
helm Tell.” 

The Union of Writers of the U.S.S.R. 
awarded a prize to the Cuban film, “Stories 
About the Revolution” (directed by ThomaS 
Gutieres Alea), and the Union of Journalists 
to the Swiss film, “Notes about the Emigrai 
tion—Spain 1960,” made by Jasinto F.steva 
Grove and Paulo Brunatoo. 

The Union of Composers of the U.S.S.R. 
awarded a prize to Hikaru Hayashi—com¬ 
poser of the film, “The Island” (Japan). 
The Soviet Peace Committee awarded a 
prize to the Polish film, “The City Dies To¬ 
night,” directed by Jan Rybkowski. The 
Committee of Youth Organisations of the 
U.S.S.R. awarded a prize to “The Morrow 
of Nangil Village,” made jointly with Mali 
cinema workers by the Dutch film director, 
Joris Ivens. The Union of Sports Societies 
and Organisations of the U.S.S.R. awarded 
a prize to the Italian film, “The Big Olym¬ 
pics,” directed by Romolo Marcellini. (The 
Festival jury did not award prizes for music 
and script-writing.) 

* * » 

SPANISH FILM FETE AWARD 
Marlon Brando’s own “One Eyed 
Jacks”—^in which he made his debut as 
director, too,—has won the Golden Sea 
Shell, the first prize for the “Best" piett^, 
at the Ninth Annual Intematic^ Film 
Festival at San Sebastian in Spain. 
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The Mexican star, Pina Pellicer, who 
plays the role of Louisa (Brando’s leading 
lady) won the Best Acti’ess award for her 
performance in “One Eyed Jacks.” This 
is Miss Pellicer’s first appearance in a film. 

Using the basic outline of America’s 
popular film form—the outdoor drama— 
Brando has presented in ‘One Eyed Jacks” 
a tale of honour, pride, vengeance and 
love. The characters are inexorably moved 
by fate in a manner they cannot begin to 
resist, as a feud of bad blood is brought to 
a boiling climax. Once motivated, neither 
the avenger nor his quarry can rest until 
treachery and dishonour have been repaid 
in kind. 

* * * 

GERMAN PRESS AWARD 

Sophia Loren won the German Press 
prize, “Bambi,” for the year 1960. This 
is an annual prize awarded by the 

magazine, “Film Revue,” and goes to the 
best actress of the year. The “Bambi” has 
been won for four years in succession by 

Gina Lollobrigida. 

* « * 

BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

Four featui'e films were honoured with 
special commendations at the conclusion of 
Boston’s First International Film Festival 
in Leeb Drama Centre at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity in Cambridge. 

The four of the 12 films shown in com¬ 
petition, which received citations and com¬ 
mendations for general excellence were: 
“Macaiio” (Mexico), for overall excellence; 
“The Good Soldier Schweik” (Germany), 
for general excellence in comedy: “The 
Sand Castle” (U.S.), commendation for 
breaking with conventional story techniques 
and presentation. “The Pickpoket” 
(France), commendation for philosophic 
statement. 

Four short features, of the 19 screen¬ 
ed, were similarly honoured: “Moment of 
Happiness” (U.S.), for excellence in basic 
cinematic technique; “Language of Faces” 
(U.S.), for courageous presentation of a 
contemporary issue; “Fajalobbi” (Dutch), 
for excellence as an ethnographic survey; 
and “Seaw'ard, the Great Ship,” for picto¬ 
rial excellence. 

The award jury was made up of mem- 
'’bers from the faculties of Boston Univer¬ 
sity, Boston College, Harvard University 
and the Massachussets Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and the citations were awarded on 
tire basis of noncommercial values judging 


each film “for its work in cinematic qual¬ 
ity, u% of technique, or deviation from 
standard techniques.” 

READERS’ VIEWS 

(Continued from page 837) 
have in our schools and colleges literary 
and entertainment clubs to be formed from 
amongst students and teachers/professors, 
representing different shades of opinions 
and activities as well as possessing flare for 
sportsmanship. 

Besides, it would not be irrelevant to 
mention that the purpose of education is 
defeated if curricular activities are not en¬ 
couraged in our educational institutions. 

(Amrit Lai Chaddha, Simla) 
* » * 

VOUR EDITORIAL 

Sir, 

I read with great interest the Editorial 
of your esteemed journal of July ’61, under 
the caption ‘Communalism and National 
Disintegration’. I fully agree with yom* 
views regarding Congress Party that after 
fourteen years of independence the secular 
government has been unable to root-out 
communalism. But to put all the blame on 
the Congress Government for its flimsy 
policies is to do injustice to the government 
itself. 

It is an admitted fact that ‘Backward 
Classes’ have been oppressed much by the 
socalled ‘forward classes’, since time imme¬ 
morial. If they ai-e given opportimity to 
come forward with other classes of the 
society, one should not raise objection. This 
policy of the Government is not a narrow 
form of communalism, but to give an op| 
portimity to all to take part in nations' 
welfare as well as in public administration. 
To quote the example of Nagan Gowada 
Committee on Backward Classes, appointed 
by the Mysore Government, does not indi¬ 
cate that this tendency prevails in all 
States. It seems that you have taken a 
narrow sense to strengthen your case 
which is not just and fair. 

The recent decision of the Panjab Gov¬ 
ernment can be cited in this connection. 
The Government of Panjab has declared all 
persons as members of backward classes, 
whose income is less than Rupees hundred 
a month. This step of the Panjab Gov¬ 
ernment is undoubtedly, an wise step ffitd 
fulfils the meaning of ‘Backward’ Clips’ in 
true sense. ,. 

(Ra^ndra Fratap Ranat 



THIRTY U.S. SATELLITES IN ORBIT 

The niimbor of U.S. satellites ^^hlllm^ 
through space now stands at 30. Thnteen 
of the satellites continue to transmit scien¬ 
tific data to earth 

In all, the United Slates has launched 
47 space vehicles, 28 of which aie orbiting 
the earth and two the sun. Seventeen have 
since returned to tJhe earths atmospheie 
and burned. 

Ont ot the satellites. Echo I, is still 
Visible to the naked eye as it ciicles tar 
cweinead. 

The United States has also shot a man 
into space on a programmed flight span¬ 
ning the distance between the Florida 
cudSt and Grand Bahamas island. 

Scientists have alieady stalled to study 
inloiination being sent back to earth from 
the two satellites which weie put into oi- 
i»it on July 12. The weathei reseaich 
pace vehicle—Tiros ill—detects and warns 
ol stoims in then early stages. 

Tne oihei satellite, Midas, was launch¬ 
ed fiom Point Arguella, Calitoinia, as one 
ol several tests in developing a .satellite 
•>>olem to give almost instant uarning ol 
any missile fired from anywhere in the 
world. Midas carries an iiifia-icd eye 
w'hich detects the heat irom a missile’s ex¬ 
haust even hundreds ot kilometeis aw'ay. 

The Tiros III weather satellite has al¬ 
ready sent back information on a storm oft 
Laoiadoi which mignt have gone undetect¬ 
ed. 

Its wide-angle television cameras 
gather pictures showing the origin, deve¬ 
lopment and movement of stoims. One 
camera can take a picture of an ai-ea three 
limes the size of France. 

A hurricane hunter plane may team 
with Tiros III to investigate a possible new 
5tonn. The airplane was to leave Puerto 
Rico to check on what the Weather Bureau 
calls a “disturbed area’’ in the Caribbean 
near the Lesser Antilles. 

# * X 

FLASne HOUSES 

By the time the decade of the 1980's 
rollg around, many Americans will be liv¬ 


ing in houses made eiitiiely of plastics, an 
indiistiy specialist piedicted in iMew York. 

Hcni> Devore, ol the Allied Chemical 
Coipoiatioii, told the Ninth National Plas¬ 
tics Exposition that home buildeis are al¬ 
ready making extensive u.se ot plastics in 
v'arious consa action aieas. He described 
an experimental building elected by army 
engineers at Foil Bclvoii, Viigiiiia, as a 
practical example oi piogiess in plastics 
use. He said the building, about the size 
of a tw’o-car gaiagc, was made entirely of 
plastic panals, moulded and shaped from 
loim spiayed horn a bS-gallon bairel. 

1 i * 

THE NEUTRON BOMB 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States aie now engaged m developing yet 
anolhei bomb- the neutiuri bomb 

Accoiding to Ameiican scientific opi¬ 
nion, the lead which the West had over 
the East when the nueleai tests weie sus¬ 
pended in 1938 has now been partially lost 
and the suecossful developmeri ot the neu¬ 
tron bomb before the lUissians could pro¬ 
duce it will fill the gap. 

The neutron bomb is dcsciibed as the 
"third geneiation nuclear weapon" and also 
as "Death Hay". This will kill the human 
beitig.s but will leave buildings intact and 
even liet horn iadio-aeti\ity 

It IS expected to pi educe a gieatei prch 
poition ol neutrons and gamma lays than 
the normal nucleai weapon Any one with¬ 
in the radius ol two miles will be aftected 
by neutrons and will die a lingering death 
due to the less ol muscular control and 
difficulty in breathing. 

Accoid.ng to well-informed sources, 
both the Soviet Union and the United 
States started production of this bomb at 
the same time in 1952. 

* ♦ 

THE AGE OF MAN! 

Man has walked the earth for at least 
1,750.000 years—more than twice as long 
as hitherto believed—the National Geogra¬ 
phic Society reported today. 

In support of this statement, the society 
cited studies made by the University of 
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California on fossilised remains of “Zinjan* 
thrv puswho still had many monkey like 
cnaracieristics, but walked, say the univei> 
sity’s scientists, canying his head etect, 
like true man. 

The remains were found in Tanga¬ 
nyika Their age was assessed by delei- 
mining the age ol the earth in which ihcy 
were fossilised through the knowm late of 
atomic decay of tne potassium contained 
m the earth 

» » X 

NOISE IS A BIG PROBLEM 

Noise IS becoming a big social problem, 
experts have been told at a London con¬ 
ference attended by delegates iiom Bii- 
tain, the U S.A and Europe. 

Speaking at the Anti Noise Confei- 
ence, Mr D W Robinson, of the National 
Phys.cal Laboratory, said among the noisi¬ 
est of the noisy aie motor-cyclists 

Aircraft manufactuieis, too, he added, 
were “purveyors of the most powciful 
dins”. Big money was being spent by the 
aircraft industry on planning against noise 

The British Government were also tak¬ 
ing the problem veiy seriously, said Mi 
Denzil Freeth, Pailiamentaiy Secietary to 
the Minister for Science 

Mr. Robinson said the noise trom a 
jet plane vaa just eneigy escaping Its 
shattering loai was “meiely a leak" 

To reduce it to an inaudible level, it 
would be necessaiy to adjust the leak 
about out pait ot 10,000,000,000 

A fuithei example was the calculation 
that all the noise fiom a iootball cup Anal 
crowd would scarcely contain enough 
energy to boil a kettle 

Mr. Robinson said theie was no Bii- 
tish University professor of acoustics, and 
few students did any seiious acous^ cs in 
their studies. “If this conference can do 
anything to direct some of our bright 
young men to take up this kind of work”, 
went on Mr. Robinson, “we shall have 
taken an important step towards solving 

some of our noisy problems.” 

» « * 

NEW SPEED RECORD 

An X-15 rocket plane set a record of 
3,690 mph. on June 23, at Edwards Air 
Force Base (U S.) 

The ‘ ued—bettei than a mile a se- 
cond--cau8ed friction which heated the 


metal skin of the needle-nosed plane to 
750° F. 

Major Robert White set the record 
despite a drop in cabin pressure early in 
the flight which caused his pressure suit 
to expand. 

The previous record was 3,370 m.p.h. 
set by the X-15 on May 25. 

DIAMONDS FROM SHOCK WAVE 

Diamonds were aitificially formed 
vihen an explosive shock ripped thiough a 
tiny pile of graphite. 

Although not the type of diamond that 
would go m an engagement ring, the black 
diamonds weie still the first evei produc¬ 
ed by a shock wave The diamonds sprang 
into existence when a one-pound explo¬ 
sive charge was set of! driving a split- 
second shock wave into a graphite con- 
tainei with a force about 3,000,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

Although the purpose of the experi¬ 
ment was “to study the effects ot explo¬ 
sive shocks on various mineials,” Dr Paul 
S DeCarli of the Stanford Research Insti¬ 
tute, Califoraia, and Di. John C Jamieson 
ol the University of Chicago do not over¬ 
look the fact that this may be a new way 
of ci eating man-made industrial diamonds. 

The expel iments also unintentionally 
dcmonstiatcd that diamonds found in some 
meteorites could have foimed under high 
piessuie when a metcuiite slams into the 
earth. Some scientists support this theory, 
introduced by Dr. Edward Anders of the 
University of Chicago, whereas other be¬ 
lieve the diamonds formed deep within a 
body in outer space that later crashed into 
the earth. 

“Although the experiment strongly 
supports the Anders theory, it does not ^s- 
credit the other idea,” Dr. Jamieson said, 
“The experimental ehock wave, of much 
shorter duration than when a meteor hits 
the earth, will have to be lengthened in 
some way before a definite conclusion can 
be reached.” 

Diamonds have been produced artifi¬ 
cially in the U.SA., Sweden and Africa 
since 1955, but these processes all used a 
catalyst plus high laboratory temperatures 
and pressure insiead of shock waves. 

* * # 
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NEW METHOD OF SLIMMING 

A U.S. scientist has discovered a revo¬ 
lutionary new substance—a “non-food”— 
which may aid America’s overweight thou¬ 
sands to slim individuals without tears. 

The New York Weekly “Life” report¬ 
ed on May 29, he did it by accident while 
trying to perfect a new motor tyre cord in 
a rayon ai^ cellophane factory. 

The magazine said that Dr. 0. A. Bat¬ 
tista produced a “jelly-like mess” of cellu¬ 
lose and discovered it was edible. The new 
non-food is neither tasty nor nutritious 
and contains no vitamins. In fact it has 
no food value at all. 

But it does keep the stomach happy, 
fending off hunger pangs which slimmers 
dread. As a result, it may be put on gene¬ 
ral sale soon, “Life” said. 

* * * 

SPACE FLIGHT HAZARD 

The direct influence of the earth’s mag¬ 
netic field on space travel is negligible, 
but indirectly the geomagnetic field is res¬ 
ponsible for the greatest hazard of man¬ 
ned space flight, the dangerous Van Allen 
belts of radiation, according to Dr. Walter 
Dieminger, professor of astronomy at the 
University of Goettingen, Hanover, Ger¬ 
many. 

“The screening effect of the magnetic 
field affords a natural protection from this 
radiation,” Dr. Dieminger said. 

Weight consideration would make it 
impossible to effectively screen a space ship 
and its human occupant from prolonged 
exposure to the Van Allen belts. The 
high energy radiation there far exceeds any 
that can be duplicated on earth. 

The 12-foot concrete walls used to 
screen the radiation produced by some nu¬ 
clear reactors could hardly be used in a 
space vehicle, Dr. Dieminger said. 

. He suggested that one solution lies in 
swift transit through these danger areas 
so that man would be exposed to the radia¬ 
tion for a minimum of time. However, he 
would receive some exposure even if the 
transit time was a matter of hours. 

Theoretically, if man could make his 
leap into space from the polar areas of 
the earth, he could avoid the dangerous 
Van ABen telt exposures. 

.« * * 


THE DANGERS OF SMOKING 

Doctors should help people overcome 
the tobacco habit, a British surgeon Says, 
charging that smoking is a severe foi'm of 
drug addiction and related to cancer of 
the lung. 

Dr. Ronald W. Raven, Royal Marsden 
Hospital and Institute of Cancer Research, 
London, says that the serious rise in the 
occurrence of lung cancer in Great Britain 
and other countries “is a tremendous chal¬ 
lenge to preventive medicine.” 

He says that although lung cancer is 
“now the greatest menace of all varieties 
of cancer and the harbinger of death to 
increasing thousands of people who will die 
in their prime,” the solution of this prob¬ 
lem is well known. 

» 

Dr. Raven says the extensive evidence 
“associating tobacco smoking and lung 
cancer is clear for all to study,” and added 
that the effects of nicotine on the tissues 
in relation to cancer should be investigat¬ 
ed. 

The effects of nicotine on the unborn 
child should be studied, the surgeon said, 
“since nicotine can pass through the pla¬ 
cental circulation.” He raised the possibi¬ 
lity of cellular changes in the fetus that 
may show effects in later life. 

Apart from lung cancer, however. Dr. 
Raven says the lethal force of cancer has 
diminished and the outlook for men and 
women is better. 

“A much greater international effort is 
required,” he concludes noting that more 
effective use should be made of present 
knowledge and that new ideas and clues 
are urgently required. 

« « 

LIFE POSSIBLE ON OTHER PLANETS 

“Direct exploration of the solar sys¬ 
tem which is feasible as shown by Yuri 
Gagarin's successful flight, is to establish 
how widely life is distributed on planets 
and in outer space,” said Vasily Kupre- 
vich, President of the Byelorussian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, in Moscow, on June 24, 
1961. 

We firmly believe, said the noted biolo¬ 
gist, that life is everywhere W'here there 
are conditions for its origin and existence. 
This does not necessarily mean the same 
forms of life that exist on earth. Such 
forms are possible where carbon is replac- 
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ed by olhei elements, such as, for instance, 
silicon. 

Vasily Kuprevich asseited: We shall 
undoubU^i, lird on planets new, unknown 
forms ol Lite which in their historical deve¬ 
lopment may be far ahead by hundreds ot 
miUions ol yeaib, or on the contrary, in the 
first stage ot lormation. It is probable that 
creatures wUl be lound that have a lie- 
mendous repioduetive or viable strength. 
To put it in a nutshell, man’s study ot the 
resources of living substances in outer 
^ace hold out fantastic possibilities ol 
bringing to the farth useful flora and maybe 
fauna, the Byeloiussian scientist .said. 

Commenting on the as.serlions by some 
scientists on the impossibililv ot lile on 
other planets, specifically on those (•lose.->t ot 
us, Vasily Kupievich pointed out that the 
exponents of such views should consider 
that life on eaith is .scatleied everywheie 
even on those spots which seem to be less 
favoured than neighbouring planets Vasily 
Kuprevich suggested that instruments 
should be installed in artificial satellites 
returning to earth which would catch in 
outer space the smallest material pai tides 
This would make it pos.sible to a.sceilain 
the possibility of distribution ot oiganie 
substances and the mo.sl simple forms ot 
life in outer space. 

/ -X v 

TRAPPING METEORITES FROM OUTER 
SPACE 

A U S. Air Force .specially designed 
Aerobee-HI rocket has been .sent high over 
the White Sands. New Mexico, desert to 
trap and recovei meteorites fiom outside 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

Success of the eypeiimenl will not be 
known for seveial weeks until a study is 
made of particles trapped in the special 
nose cone of the rocket. 

To snare the space paitides, known a.s 
“dusty space bullets," the Au Force has 
fitted inside the nose cone ' I the rocket 
boxes containing electron microscope* 
screens and plastic materials in small triple 
layers. 

When the Aerobec-HI reached an alti¬ 
tude of about 40 miles an electronic device 
exposed the scieen-like layeis or “leaves" 
of a poi non of the nose cone outward. They 
remained extended as the rocket shot up¬ 
ward to an altitude of 101 miles. In its 
descent, 55 miles above the earth the 
“leaves" retracted and sealed back into 


their original position. 'Then at 50 miles 
above the eartn, the nose cone separated 
from the rocket and Icll free to 20,000 feet 
where a pilot parachute opened. At 10,000 
feet, the mam parachute opened and lower- 
cd the nose cone safely to the ground. 

The “dusty space bullets" are almost 
infinitesimal m size and arc measured in 
miciomihmeteis, Air Force scientists say. 
They are as lethal as bullets to a space 
traveller due to their terrific velocity. 

« « » 

A CLUSTER OF WHITE DWARFS 
DISCOVERED 

A great cluster of white dwarfs— 
super-dense stais of low luminosity and 
high temperature—has been discovered by 
a group of astronomei-s of the Byurakan— 
Astrophysical Observatory of the Arme¬ 
nian Academy of Sciences for the first 
time in the histoi^ of astronomy. It was 
detected on pictures taken by means of the 
21-inch Schmidt telescope. 

In view 0 ^ the remoteness and ex¬ 
tremely low luminosity of the white 
dwarls, so lar all obseivatones of the 
world had discovercd only about 300 isolat¬ 
ed stars of this type. 

During the past year alone Armenian 
astrophysicists discovered 200 odd isolated 
white dwarfs of which 100 form clusters. 

In an interview with TASS, the direc¬ 
tor of the Byurakan Obseiwatory, Acade¬ 
mician Viktor Ambartsumyan, said that 
the clustei had an elongated form with 
the biggest linear diameter of 25 light 
yearc (one light year is the distance cover¬ 
ed by light in 12 months). It was dis¬ 
covered m the lyre constellation about 800 
light years away from the earth. 

Asked what are the distinguishing 
features of these remote celestial bodies, 
the scientist said; 

If a matchbox could be filled with the 
matter,of a white dwarf it would have 
weighed several tons. The luminosity of 
these stars is approximately a thousand 
times weaker than that of the sun, while 
their size is almost the same. Therefore 
at such tremendous distances it is extrefne- 
ly difficult to detect them even with mod¬ 
em optical instruments. 

In the first place, it should be noted. 
Academician Ambartsumyan went on, that 
this is the first instance in the histc^'of 
world astronomy when a whole 
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white dwarfs has been discovered. The 
latter reprewnt the latest phase in the life 
of a star. This group of white dwarfs 
therefore must be very old—more than ten 
thousand million years. It is apparently 
older than other constellations of our 
galaxy. This determination provided us 
with new data on the age of our galaxy. 

In this connection there arises a num¬ 
ber of new fascinating problems. In parti¬ 
cular we shall try to find other remote 
stellar clusters of a similar type, i.e. 
consisting of white dwarfs. We plan to 
study the difference between the structure 
of the white dwarf cluster and of other 
stellar systems. Finally we intend to draw 
final conclusions on the age of these inter¬ 
esting stellar systems, the scientist said. 

* * * 

X-RAY MOVIES HELP THE DEAF TO 

SPEAK 

• Aid to deaf people who are handicap¬ 
ped in speaking by absence of hearing, is 
being given in the United States through 
the use of X-ray movies showing the 
speech mechanism in action. 

The X-ray films, produced at the 

Medical Center of the University of Cali¬ 

fornia in Los Angeles, are designed to 
help teacher and pupil to see what goes 
on in the mouth and throat during speech. 

The method, known as cinefluoro- 
graphy, consists of coating the speech 
mechanism—the tongue, soft palate, etc.— 
of the speaker with vanilla-tiavoured radio¬ 
opaque barium and then making X-ray 
movies while he or she utters basic speech 
components known as phonemes, as well 
as words and phrases. The various parts 
of the anatomy used in speech are then 
clearly visible in action. And the deaf 
person iS able to visualize the sequence of 
articulatory positions and the duration 
necessary to achieve a smooth speech flow. 

Films have ^en made by the team in 
California for both English and Spanish¬ 
speaking groups, and have been shown both 

in the United States and in Mexico. 

* * * 

PHOTOENERGETICS—A NEW BRANCH 
OF SCIENCE 

The problem of energetic. connections 
between the sun and life on earth and 
other planets is of major importance in our 
time qiace flights, A. Shakhov, D.Sc. 
(Bfafloflv) said in Pmvda of July 23. 


The scientist emphasized that a new.-' 
hopeful branch of science—biological phor 
toenergetics—is now being created by the^ 
efforts, mainly, of Soviet specialists. It ia-j 
called upon to investigate the effect qf} 
radiated solar energy in a wide range of; 
waves on the activity of plant and aninu^; 
organisms. This science is of great import»^ 
ance for man’s conquest of outer space, foF*. 
the development of problems of cosmi<i< 
biology and agriculture. 

A new problem—photoenergetics ofc 
plants—is being born at the junction of 
physiology and biophysics. PhotoenergetitSi* 
has great prospects, especially for the 
vance of plant growing in the North, as: 
shown by work done by Soviet scienti^) 
beyond the Arctic Circle on Kola, Peninsula. 
Professor Shakhov pointed out. 

* * * : 

SOURCES OF ENERGY 

A Russian scientist predicts that electri¬ 
city will be produced by nuclear fusion 
using water as the raw material “may be 
tomorrow, may be in 10 years.” 

British, American and Russian scientists 
are working on the problem of controlling, 
thermonuclear (H-bomb) reactions for 
peaceful purposes. 

He foresees a time when human physi¬ 
cal work will no longer bo necessaiy. The 
world-wide use of electric energy could be 
increased a hundred-fold, the Russian says,, 
by thermonuclear electric power stations 
and other new' sources of power. 

Such an abundance of energy could be 
used to control the weather. Prof. Semyonov 
predicts. ; 

He forecasts use of three other sourced 
of electric energy; the “electricheskii ele^ 
ment” or fuel cell; the direct conversion of 
the sun’s rays into useful energy, and the 
heat deep in the earth that wells up perio-* 
dically in the form of lava and geysere. 

The fuel cell would chemically produce 
electricity without the heat transfer, mecha¬ 
nical moving parts or bieders lequired in 
conventional pow'er plants. The efficiency 
of such a system would be 100 per cent 
theoretically. But in practice it would be 
only 70 per cent. Prof. Semyonov believes. 

A fuel cell similar to an electric cell 
battery, but more powerful and efficient, 
would be most useful in transport and agri¬ 
culture. Prof. Semyonov expects such a 
device will be in use in 10 to 15 years. 
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The greatest source of energy in nature 
is the sun. Plants convert the sun’s radi¬ 
ant energy into chemical energy, but they 
are less than 10 per cent efiicient, accoiu- 
ing to Prof. Semyonov. Man some day will 
be able to convert solar energy into electri¬ 
city at the rate of 40 per cent to 45 per cent 
jflBciency, he predicts, urging scientist.s to 
work on the problem because "the quantity 

.solar energy is so imm:nse that this 
would be an inexhaustible source of 
mergy.” 

Using the heat in the earth’s molten 
»re is theoretically possible Prof. Semyo- 
lov reports, but he does not predict when it 
vill be done. 

* * 41 

ELECTROLYTIC ENGRAVING ON 
METALS 

A quick and economic method for en- 
^aving trade-marks, figures or letters c.n 
lard metals and alloys in their finished 
londition has been patented by the Council 
if Scientific and Industrial Research and re- 
eased free to industry. 

The new process has been developed at 
.he National Physical, Laboratory, New 
Delhi. 

Etching can be completed in about 111) 
to 30 seconds by this proce.ss. It makes 
use of a 12-volt battery for electricity sup¬ 
ply. Alternating current can also be used. 

The process requires a heavy-duty sten¬ 
cil (waxed tissue paper) on which the 
trade-mail; is stamped or typed, and a 
woollen felt pad in which electrolyte is 
soaked. The article to be etched is placed 
alongside the stencil, felt pad and the metal 
plate which complete the circuit. The avail¬ 
able methods such as .^tamping or spark 
erosion induce undesirable stresses or in¬ 
volve lengthy operations. 

# * 

SOUND USED AS ANAESTIlE'nC 

A loud noise “like a waterfall" has 
been successfully used by a group of Ame¬ 
rican dentists instead of anaesthetics. 

The patient wears headphones, through 
which soothing stereophonic music is relay¬ 
ed. When the drill or other instruments 
begin to cause pain, he turns a knob on his 
chair, and “random noise’’ comes ru.shing 
through his headphones. 

The knob controls the loudness of the 
noise, which is electronically produced and 
sounds like a loud-waterfall. 

When the waterfall is making, enough 


noise, a high proportion of patients feel 
little or no pain. One dentist, in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass, found that 65 per cent of his 
patients who had previously needed nitrous 
oxide or other analgesic could manage with 
sound instead. He has successfully extract¬ 
ed moi'e than 200 teeth without patients 
complaining. 

A group of Boston dentists has confirm¬ 
ed these results. In 9,000 dental operations, 
only 10 per cent of the patients needed any 
analgesic in addition to the noise. 

The music soothes and relaxes the pati¬ 
ents. Then the waterfall noise masks the 
.sound of the drill, and also “drowns out” 
the pain. 

Patients enjoy the procedure because 
they feel they are to some extent in control 
of the situation instead of the denti.st. They 
can turn up the noise to whatever level they 
like. Dentists can obsmve how much dis¬ 
comfort they are causing by watching the 
patient's knob-twiddling. 

Some preliminary experiments show 
that the same technique can be used for 
minor surgical operations, including “remo¬ 
val of toenails, labour and childbirth, and 
the removal of a polyp from a shoulder.” 
Care has to bo taken to ensure that patients 
do not damage their hearing by turning up 
the .sound too high and for too long. 

How the effect works is not clearly 
understood. It may be connected with the 
fact that neiwe pathways connected with 
hearing and with pain come clo.se to each 
other in certain parts of the brain. One 
suggestion is that if the auditoiy nerves are 
registering loud sounds full bla.st. the acti¬ 
vity of the pain nerves is suppressed—the}* 
can’t, so to speak, get a twinge in edgeways. 
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ACUAKYA F. C. RAY 

Acharya Profulla Chandra Rays hun¬ 
dredth birth anniversary was celebrated on 
August 2. Pie was a great man who absorb¬ 
ed m himself ail possible western know¬ 
ledge and ideas, without losing his Indian 
moorings, ai:d worked in various spheres 
of activity, to enhance the glory and great-, 
ness of his country. He gave a great impe¬ 
tus to a keen appreciation and study of 
chemistry in India, so vital to modern in¬ 
dustry and medicine. He pieached the 
ideal of Swadeshi, even before it became 
emphatic during the Partition of Bengal 
Movement in 1905. Ray’s first move in 
practically demonstrating the Swadeshi 
ideal was by himself founding the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works in a 
dingy room in Upper Circular Road, Cal¬ 
cutta, in 1892. His greatest discovery in 
the field of nitrates, particularly the mer- 
curious nitrate in 1895, was widely applaud¬ 
ed the world over as a significant develop¬ 
ment in the sphere of chemistry. The Bri¬ 
tish scientific journals of those times paid 
him handsome encomiums. His monumen¬ 
tal book, the History of Hindu t hemisiry, 
is a labour of fifioen solid years of research, 
in which he clearly pointed out that we in 
India had a heritage in chemistry long be¬ 
fore European chemists began to develop 
that branch of Science in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The first volume of 
that book came out in 1902 and the second 
was published five years later. An earlier 
book of his, India Before and After the 
Mutiny revealed his patriotism and his in¬ 
terest in history. 

Ray was interested in cleaning up the 
Hindu Society of its outmoded ways and 
customs, to suit the changing times. Pre¬ 
siding over the Indian Social Conference in 
1917, he bitterly attacked unlouchability. 
Alike, presiding over the Hindu Maha 
Sabha session in 1922, he advocated widow 
remarriage. Then, getting himself allied 
to Gandhian policies, he wanted the Char- 
kha widely introduced in our villages, to 
prevent rural folk from migrating to cities 
fo become wage-slaves in industries. 

Ray q^oke at many University convoca- 

ait,''.'. ' '■ 


lions in India. He was given the honorary 
ui'giec 01 D.oc. by the JBurham University 
in Scotland and by the Calcutta University, 
rho British Govenimcnl knighted him. |Se' 
came to deliver a series of lectures in the 
Madras University in 1918, on Ancient 
Hindu Chemistry. The honorarium paid to 
him by the University, he turned over to 
found a chcmistry-scholanship in the name 
of Sir William Wedderburn, one of the 
founders of the Indian National Congress. 
Ray held him in respect and admiration. 
When he addressed the Mysore University 
convocation in 1926. he told the young men 
that the craze for degree hunting was no 
good and that they should seek pracucal, 
and useful channels of work in life. 

A bachelor Brahma Samajisl, Ray spent 
a lot of his money on Chemistry students, 
research woikers and various educational 
institutions in Bengal, also for a school his 
father. Harischandra Ray, founded in hia 
native village. Raruli Katipara in Khulna 
District. His view of charity he once ex- 
pres.sed in frank language: 

“Of all charities, mere money-giving is. 
the least; sympathy, kind words, gentle 
judgement, a friendly pressure of weary 
hands and an encouraging smile will fre¬ 
quently outweigh a mine of coins. Selfish¬ 
ness is the root cause of all the evils in the 
world: people are too isolated, too much 
wrapped up in their indi-.idual rights, inter¬ 
ests and enjoyment. The first person singu¬ 
lar is the God of the Age!” 

Profulla Chandra Ray was born in a 
poor family in 1861, first studied in a verna¬ 
cular school his father founded and then 
came to Calcutta at the age of nine. After 
English high schooling, he joined the Presi¬ 
dency College and studied Physics under 
Sir John Elliott and Chemistry under Sir 
Alexander Pedler. While in Calcutta, he 
stomached the English classics, w'as im¬ 
pressed by the oratory of Surendranath 
Banerjee and influenced by the spiritual 
discourses and lectures of Keshub Chandra 
Sen, the Brahmo leader. Then, w'inning a 
scholarship, Ray went to the Edinburgh 
University for higher studies. Returning 
nine years later, he became Professor of 
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Chemistry in the Presidency College on a 
starting salary cl Ks. 250 a month. He re- 
tired many years later, with a pension. In 
1904, the Government of Bengal sent him to 
make a study of Cnemical Laboratories in 
Euro^. 

He died in 1944 at the age cl' 83. 

* -Jt 

MAHARAJA OF GWALIOR 

Maharaja Jiwajirao Scindia of Gwalior 
died at Bombay at 11-40 p.m. on Sunday 
July, 16 after a short illness. 

Born on 26lh June 1916, the Maharaja 
was invested with povvers on the 2nd Kce- 
ember, 1936, at the age of 21. He became 
Rajpramukh of Madhya Bharat in the year 
1948 at the age of ,32. With the formation 
of new Madhya Pradesh, he relinquished the 
last vestige of power in the year 19.56 and 
devoted him.sclf to the establishment and 
development of educational institutions. 

It had been the tradition of Gwalior 
rulers that they were s(jldiei’s lirsl. In the 
best tradition of his family the late Maha¬ 
raja Madhav Rao Scindia enrolled the yc^ung 
Prince as a private on one rupee per momh 
in the Maharani's Own Infantry. His mili¬ 
tary career began at the age of 4. Only two 
years later in the year 1922 the prince 
marched past at the head of the Gwahor 
Forces and left a deep impress'ion on the 
minds of speclatOits. 

W'ith the death of Maharaja Madhav- 
rao Scindia when Prince Jiwajirao was only 
9. the training of the future ftuler ot Gwa¬ 
lior fell on the shoulders of the Mother 
Maharani. The mother Maharani, much to 
her credit, protecting the Prince from all 
shaues of courtiers, laid down a rigid course 
of training in the art of Government and 
also personal behaviour. 

When his training in the adrnini' trative 
departments was taken in hand His High¬ 
ness learnt theoretically and practically the 
work of the Revenue Department beginning 
with surveying and map drawing. Next he 
learnt settlement operations at Layallpur 
in the Punjab under Mr. S. K. Kripalani, 
I.C.S., and from there proceeded to Poona 
for training in District and General Admin¬ 
istration of an Indain Province. He was 
sent to Mysore to receive training in the 
administration of an Indian State, His 
Highness's administrative training was ex¬ 
haustive. 

Addressing the Legislative Assembly 
on March 1, 1938, the late Maharaja re¬ 


marked: T take this opportun^y of an¬ 
nouncing to you in as clear words as pos¬ 
sible that I meant to make this biDdy a true 
representative of the different sli.*des of 
opinion and a responsible adviser and guide 
in the matters of administration.’ 

Pursuant to this declaration he appoint¬ 
ed a committee to investigate and recom¬ 
mend a scheme of political I'eforms which 
were finally announced on June 14, 1939. 

The proclamation laid down the fol¬ 
lowing fundamental rights: 

(if Liberty of speech and liberty of 
the press' 

(ii) Liberty of conscience; and 

(iii) Liberty of Association. 

It fpither prescribed direct election to 
both the houses of fegislature and substan¬ 
tial restrictions were placed on the veto to 
be exercised by the Ruler and a separate 
privy-purse was earmarked. 

The Indian Independence Act, 1947, re¬ 
leased the Stales from all their obligations 
to the Crown. It was evident that if in 
consequence Indian States had become sepa¬ 
rate independent entities tnere would have 
been a vacuum, both political and in the 
economic and other fields. The Maharaja 
of Gwalior, with patriotism and foresignt 
was one ol the first among the senior 
Princes to respond to the call of Sardar 
Patel to accede to the Dominion of India. 
His accession provided an example to other 
Princes. 

Many princely Slates were intei'C;jted 
in leaving almost nil or negligible opening 
balances to be handed over to the successor 
Government. Maharaja Scindia, on the 
contrary, left a sizeable fund not only in 
the treasuries of the State but he also 
created a Gangajali Fund with a corpus of 
about Rs. 2.50 crores as a special reserve. 
His Highness had made this fund available 
for public benefit. 

On the formation of new Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, the late Maharaja Scindia, divested 
himself of his functions as Rajpramukh and 
interested himself in educational institu¬ 
tions. The rapid expansion of Gwalior in 
the educational field owes to the creative 
interest of the late Maharaja. Even during 
his active rule he had a great passion for 
the advancement of education. It was doff¬ 
ing his time that the Victoria College at 
Gwalior (now Maharani Laxmibai 
was raised to the decree and io6ti4Bamm 
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standard. A Degree College for girls—the 
Kamla Raja Girls College—was established. 

The Medical College of Gwalior was 
established in loving memory of his mother. 
He contributed a sum from his Privy Purse 
for the building of Kamia Raja Hospital 
for women and children. By transfening 
a sum of about 2 crores from the Ganga- 
jali Trust to the Scindia Education Society 
he brought to reality a dream for establish¬ 
ing an Engineering College and Residential 
School for girls. The Vikram University of 
Ujjain came into existence with the gift 
from the Gangajali Fund. 

The Maharaja was the Chancellor of 
the Benaras Hindu University successively 
for three terms and was the first Chancel¬ 
lor of Vikram Univej’sity, Ujjain. In the 
field of sports he was equally popular. He, 
was intimately connected with the Royal 
Western India Turf Club and the Willing- 
don Sports Club, Bombay. He was a good 
shot and an excellent rider. 

-K -K * 

VIRGIL I. GRISSOM 

Virgil 1. Grissom, is the second Ameri¬ 
can selected to ride a rocket into space. 
From the time of his selection for the 
project, the 35-year-old astronaut, like the 
other six members of the original U.S. 
space team, wanted to make a manned 
rocket flight. 

Grissom, an Air Force captain detailed 
to the civilian National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, is no novice at test¬ 
ing new flight vehicles. He has spent two 
years doing it at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base prior to passing the rigorous 
tests for Project Mercury in 1959. “Before 
that I trained advanced students in jets, and 
training cadets can be more dangerous than 
flying cotnbat missions,” he says. 

Combat flight, too, is an old stoi'y to 
Grissom. During the Communist invasion 
of Korea he flew 100 missions, coming out 
unscathed and winning the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and an Air Medal with Clus¬ 
ter. 

In his career as a flier, Grissom has 
logged 3,400 hours, of which 2,500 were in 
jet planes. 

Medium in height and build, Gus, as 
he ia taown to his friends, shares with his 
space teaxn-mates the distinction of being 
u xiearly perfect a physical specimen as 
Space Agency could find, and of 
haSmtt aAiocuaHv hitfh Intellioenoe. 


Grissom joined the Air Force in 1944 
but had not reached the flight-training stage 
when he was discharged at the end of 
World War II. Before his discharge he had 
married the former Betty Moore with whdM 
he had gone to school in their hometowtl 
of Mitchell. Indiana. 

“When Gus got back,” his wife recalla 
“he went to worx for a company that made 
school buses, but he was as unhappy as any 
man I’ve ever seen.’" 

In 1940 he entered Purdue University ti^ 
study mechanical engineering while 
wife worked as a telephone operator, choofr 
ing a night shift so Gus could use thdi 
room for evening study. Graduated in 1950. 
he was unable to find a job that appealed 
to him and went back to the Air Force ai 
a cadet, earning his commission as a second 
lieutenant in 1951. In addition to his com." 
bat, teaching and test flying assignments he 
has studied aeronautical engineering at thf 
Air Force Institute of Technology. 

Grissom's particular area of responsibi 
lity in Project Mercury has been the fligh 
control system and the automatic pilot tha: 
puts the capsule in the proper position ii 
its space flight and re-entry. Also, Grisson 
explains, “it includes the hand controlle 
which the pilot can use at his option b 
control the altitude of the capsule, or ii 
the event of an automatic pilot failure hi 
then can control the attitude or position o 
the capsule." 

There was a time his, wife recounted ii 
an article in Life magazine, when it appeal 
ed that he might be rejected because Q 
hay fever. “But Gus came right bad 
with the ai'gument that hay fever wouldn' 
make a bit of difference in a space cabin. 
He won his point—that he'd take his ow! 
clean atmosphere with him and there is n 
ragweed in space. When he was acceptec 
Betty wrote, “I was every bit as happy a 
he was.” 

When the astronauts’ training began a 
Langley Air Force Base in Virginia, th 
Grissoms bought a house nearby. Then 
with their sons Scott. 11 and Mark, 7, the 
have lived the unpretentious, independen 
life to which they are accustomed. Grii 
som is an outdoor man and his hobbies ar 
hunting and fishing when he can find fh 
time. He is also an excellent handbal 
player. 

» # * 
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DR. DONALD GLASER 

An eminent American nuclear physicist, 
one of the youngest in the world to receive 
the Nobel prize, 34-year-old Dr. Donald 
Glaser visited India from July 21 through 
August 14, 1961. 

During his tour of this countiy, under 
the American Specialists Programme, Dr. 
Glaser visited Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras to address gatherings 
of scientists, meet research workers and 
visit laboratories. 

Dr. Glaser received the Nobel prize in 
I^ysics in December 1960 for his invention 
of the “bubble chamber" in which atomic 
particles can be photographed. The device 
}a now in use all over the world, wherever 
nuclear research is under way. Some ex¬ 
perts rank it in importance with the atom 
smasher as a tool of nuclear science. 

Bom on September 21, 1926, in Cleve¬ 
land, Onio, Dr. Glaser completed high 
(secondary) school at 15 and then entered 
Case Institute of Technology intending to 
qualify as a mechanical engineer. In a few 
weeks however he changed his mind and 
took up physics. 

He received his Bachelor of Science 
degree from Case in 1946 and later served 
there for a year as a teaching fellow' and 


instructor. Subsequently he moved to Catt* 
fornia for a teaching fellowship 804 
graduate work at the California Institute of 
Technology, and obtained a doctoral degree 
by investigating high energy cosmic rays. 

In 1949 Dr. Glaser became an instructor 
in physics at the University of Michigan, 
was later made assistant professor, and 
finally a full professor, in 1957. While aq 
assistant Dr. Glaser began working on the 
problem of obseiving subnuclear particles 
leading him to develop the “bubble cham¬ 
ber.’’ Three years later he joined the Uni¬ 
versity of California of Berkeley to work at 
the Lawrence Kadiation Laboratory which 
now has the world's largest bubble chamber, 
a liquid hydrogen model 72 inches long. 

Dr. Glaser s research, which won him 
the Nobel award, concerns the inner world.' 
of the atom. Atomic particles are so small 
tnat they can't be seen even under the most 
pow'erful microscopes. Ninety-nine per cent, 
of the energy and substance of the universe 
are locked in the dark caverns of an atomio 
nucleus described as the “citadel of the uni¬ 
verse.” Inside these infinitesimal recesses 
changes are constantly taking place at a 
speed of many thousand-millionths of a 
second. Dr. Glaser developed a highly sen¬ 
sitive device—^the bubble chamber—^to de- 


did you know. . . . 



The small ornamental plants The largest mobile land 
a-e tramed into shapes and machine in the worllisa 
proportions of aged big trees coal strip mine shovel op- 
in Japan s? that a vast land- erating in the United 
scape can be suggested within States. 
the confines of a small room. 


Three decades-ago aitronp- 
mera discovered that the 
stlar system is merely an > 
insignificant part of ‘ 

Milky Way, oidy of f V 
millions of i^^aaEiee. 
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teci these events by photographing the trial 
of bubbles produced by tiny atomic para¬ 
des when they are shot through a dense, 
super>heated, liquefied gas by powerful 
atom smashers. 

At first the bubble chamber was about 
a cubic inch in size, the size of the last joint 
of one’s thumb. During the last six years, 
however, bubble chambers have grown in 
size so much so that the biggest one now in 
existence is about the size of a bath tub. 
The total associated equipment is the size 
of an ordinary two-storey house, because of 
the cameras and the large amount of control 
equipment required. 

Recently, Dr, Glaser has taken to the 
study of biology, and if he continues it he 
may be able to apply physics to solving 
biological problems. 

Atomic physicist Glaser is also an ac¬ 
complished musician. While studying at Case 
he was a violist for the Cleveland Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra. He also plays the violin 
and piano. 

Dr. Glaser married Ruth Louise Thomp¬ 
son in November 1960. She was a Univer¬ 
sity of California graduate student in mathe¬ 
matics, and programmed mathematics prob¬ 
lems for an electronic computer as a part- 
time job. 

« « « 

Mr. GEORG S. DUCKWITZ 

Mr. Georg Ferdinand Duckwilz, 57. w’ho 
has been appointed Ambassador of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to India as 
successor to Dr. Wilhelm Melchers. arrived 
in New Delhi on Wednesday, July 12, 1961. 

Dr. Duckwitz has already introduced 
himself to India when, accompanying Dr. 
Heinrich von Brentano the Federal Foreign 
Minister, on his short visit to this country, 
he has had an opportunity to meet and 
know many a leading personality here. 

In the series of ambassadorial appoint¬ 
ments this is Mr. Duckwitz’s second. He 
had had his first assignment in 1955 when 
he was appointed Federal Government’s 
ambassador to Denmark. He remained in 
that post till the year 1959. 

His earlier interests, however, lay in the 
field of commerce and shipping. After study¬ 
ing law at the Freiburg University, ho seiz¬ 
ed first with the Import and Export Fii m of 
Hoselius and Co. in Bremen and Copenhagen 
and later with the “HAPAG” shipping line, 
as their representa.tive in New York. 


On his return to Europe in 1939 he waa 
attached to the German Legation in Copen¬ 
hagen as Expert on Shipping, Inciuehtallyi 
it was there, in 1943, that he learned of the; 
Nazi Government’s intention to deport the 
Danish Jews. At great ivsk to himself, b$ 
informed the Danish imderground move^ 
ment of this plan. Before the Gestapo could 
intervene, the majority of the Danish Jews, 
had already been smuggled into neutca^ 
Sweden, and thus were saved from gurd 
death. In recognition of this Mr. Duckwitk 
was decorated by the King of DenmaTlfe 
after the termination of the war. y 

After having represented the Germai^' 
Chambere of Commerce in Copenhagen fromi 
1946 to 1950, Mr. Duckwitz also served atf 
Head of the Economic Section of the Gets 
man Embassy in Copenhagen front 1950 tq' 
1953 and as Trade Represjentative in 
sinki from 1953 to 1955. 

Prior to the present post Mr. Duckwitz 
was the Head of the Eastern Department ak 
the Foreign Office, a position which he 
held ever since his return to Bonn from- 

Denmark in 1959. 

* * * 

DR. U. KRISHNA RAO 

Dr. U. Krishna Rao, Speaker of the 
Madras Legislative Assembly, died in Mad' 
ras on August 3, 1961. 

Born in Madras on October 10, 1900. 
Dr. Udipi Krishna Rao belonged to a well- 
known Saraswat Brahmin family. He waa 
the son of the late Dr. Rama Rao, who waa 
a leading public figure in Madras in the 
thirties and was the chairman of the Legis¬ 
lative Council during 1937-39. 

Dr. Rao received his early education at 
Madras and got his M.B,B.S. from the Mad¬ 
ras Medical College. 

Dr. Krishna Rao besides being a su^ 
cessful private medical practitioner held 
several offices in public life with distinction. 
He served the Madras corporation for over 
20 years from 1930 to 1951 and was its 
mayor in 1947-48. 

In the 1952 general elections he waa 
elected to the Madras Assembly from the 
Madras Harbour Constituency and was in¬ 
cluded in ■ ' Cabinet formed by Mr. C, 
Rajagopala.liari. He was Minister of In¬ 
dustries, Labour, Transport and Co-opera¬ 
tion till Mr. Rajagopalachari’s Cabinet re- 
.signed in 1954. 

In the 1957 elections, he wk returned 
to the Assembly from the same constitu- 
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ency and was elected Speaker of the As< 
aembly on April 30, 1957 and remained 
Speaker till his death. 

A Congressman for the last 30 years, 
Dr. Krishna Kao served as the Chairman of 
the State Assembly's Estimate Committee 
and Public Accounts Committee 

A keen sportsman and athlete, he was 
connected with several sports organisation 
imd was the chairman of the Madras Foot- 
1^1 Association and Madras State Tennis 
Association. 

He edited two journals devoted to medi¬ 
cine. 

Dr. Rao was also a member of the 
Syndicate of Madras University, Chairman 
of the State branch of the Indian Red Cross 
and the St. John’s Ambulance Association 
and vice-president of the Indian Medical 
Association. 

X- ^ X 

SIR SIDNEY HOLLAND 

Sir Sidney Holland, former Piime Min¬ 
ister of New Zealand, died in Wellington 
(New Zealand) on August 5. 1961, after a 
long illness. 

Sir Sidney resigned as Prime Minister 
and from leadership of the National Parly 
on September 20, 1957, for reasons of health. 
He was knighted three days later. 

Born in 1893 at Greendale, Canterbury, 
Sidney George Holland, PC, GCB, CH, was 
educated at West Christchurch District 
High School. He entered his father's engi¬ 
neering business in 1912. During World 
War I he enlisted for overseas service and 
served with the NZEF in France, where he 
held a commission as an artillery officer. 

After the war he and his brother start- 
ad an engineering firm at Christchurch. For 
three years he was Chairman, Christchurch 
Citizens’ Association, Vice-President, Can¬ 
terbury Chamber of Commerce and Presi- 
ient, Christchurch Business Men’s Club. 

In 1935 Sir Sidney was elected to Par¬ 
liament as a member of the National Party 
and held his .seat until his death. From 
1940 to 1949 he was leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, and from 1949 to 1957 Prime Minister. 
He also held the portfolios of Finance (1949- 
)4) and Police (1954-56)>' In September 
1967 he retired from the Prime Minister- 
ship, though he continued as Minister wilh- 
3Ut Portfolio until December that year. 

Sir Sidney was made a Privy Council¬ 


lor in 1950, Companion of Honour in 1951 
and GCB in 1957. He was selector and 
manager of the New Zealand hockey team 
that toured Australia in 1932, and was a life 
member of the New Zealand Hockey Asso¬ 
ciation. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 

Under the First Plan, 14 national labo¬ 
ratories were established by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. These 
provided for advanced research in physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy, fuel, glass and cera¬ 
mics, food, drugs, roads, leather, electro¬ 
chemistry, buildings, salt, electronics and 
botany. 

Under the Second Plan, nine more ins¬ 
titutions have been established. Among the 
fields served are biochemistry and experi¬ 
mental medicine, mining, mechanical engi¬ 
neering, public health engineering and aero¬ 
nautical research. 

Regional research laboratories have 
been set up in ■ Hyderabad, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Assam. 

An industrial and technological museum 
has been established at Calcutta. 

In addition, research centres have been 
set up for rain and cloud physics, low-shift 
furnace techniques, gas turbines, essential' 
oils, medicinal plants, wind power and 
earthquake engineering. 

Under the Third Plan, now institutions 
are propo.sed to be established under the 
auspices of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research for research in such 
fields as biology, petroleum technology and 
the development of scientific instruments. 
Additional co-operative research units for 
cement, mica, foundry, radio and electro¬ 
nics will be set up. 

The programmes of scientific and tech¬ 
nological research under the Third Plan 
aim at, among other things, strengthening 
the existing research institutions; expand¬ 
ing facilities for research over a wide range 
and bringing about closer coordination bet¬ 
ween research carried out in the national 
laboratories, the Atomic Energy Establish¬ 
ment, the universities, technical institutions 
and research institutes, research wings of 
Government Departments, State Govern¬ 
ment laboratories and industrial estajoli^ 
ments, 

-. . . . . . . ■ *■ 
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MID-TERM ELECTIONS IN ORISSA 

The result of the mid-term Elections in 
Orissa available fully on July 12, 1961 gave 
the Congress a clear majority in the State 
Legislatui’e Assembly for the first time since 
independence. The Congress secured 82 
seats, an absolute majority of 12 in the 
i40-member House, 


The Party position in the Legislative 
Assembly was: Congress 82: Gantantra Pari- 
shad 37; Praja-Socialist Pai’ly 10; Commun¬ 
ists 4 and Independents 7. 

The position after the last General 
Election (1957) was: Congress 56; Gana- 
tantra Parishad 51; P-SP 11; Communists 
9; Jharkhand Parly 5; Independents 8. 

The number of votes polled by the 
different parties this time cannot be com¬ 
pared with their performance in 1957 or 
1951. On the two previous occasions there 
were 54 double-member constituencies, in 
which each elector enjoyed two votes. The 
plural membej- constituencies having been 
abolished, the number of voles polled can¬ 
not now exceed Ihe size of the electorate. 

In 1957, although the electorate was 
79,80,000 the total number of eligible votes 
was a little over 1.24,00,000. The actual 
votes polled aggregated about 42,70,000 or 
34.29 per cent of the total. 

The electorate this time was just over 
84,40,000. As against this, only 29.50,000 
valid votes—34.5 per cent—were actually 
cast. 


The following table gives a comparative 
picture: 


Congress 

Ganatantra Parishad 
P-SP 

Communists 

Independents 


Seats Votes %age 
Polled Polled 

82 13,09,607 44.44 
37 6,42,822 21.81 
10 3,01,514 10.23 
4 2,46.465 8.37 

7 4,46,5^6 15.15 


Note; 1961 Electorate: 84,42,849: Votes 
Polled: 29,46,984: Percentage: 34.5. 

Independent votes include: Jharkhand— 


36,894; Socialist—18,810; Swatantra—18,08(H’ 
and Adivasi Unnati Samaj—14,729. 


The total number of votei’s wa#^ 
85,52,940. and the total votes polled were-;, 
31,22,063. 



Seats 

Seats 

Votes ' 


Contested Won 

Gained 

Congress 

140 

82 

1,268,828 ■ 

G. P. 

121 

37 

1.648,519 

P-SP 

46 

10 

334,323 " 

Communists 

35 

4 

233,921 

Independents 

97 

r" 

< 

,445,035 . 

There wore 

191,437 

invalid 

votes. 

The following table show's party posi- 

tions over the past nine years: 




1952 

1957 1961 

Congress 


67 

56 82 

Ganatantra Pari.shad 

31 

51 37 

P-SP 


10 

11 10 

C.P.I. 


7 

9 4 

Independents 


20 

7 7 

Jharkhand 


— 

5 — 

Socialists 


-- 

1 1 

Ind. People'.s Party 

4 

— — 

Forward Bloc 


1 

— — 

Swatanira Party 

-- 

— 1 


A seven-member Congress Ministi^ in 
Orissa, headed by Mi. Bijoyanand Patnaik, 
assumed office in Bhubaneshwar on June 
23, bringing to an end the President’s rule 
in the State imposed on February 25, 1961. 
(Mr. Bijoyanand Patnail^ was elected leader 
of the Congress Legislative Parly on June 
16.) 

The President’s rule followed the i^sig- 
nation of the Congress-Ganatantra Parishad 
Coalition on February 21 after it had beep 
in office for 21 months. 

The Governor, Mr. Y. N. Sukthankar, 
administered the oath of office and secrecy 
to Mr. Bijoyanand Patnaik and his Cabinet 
colleagues. 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, re¬ 
voked on June 23 tin? pi'oclamation issued 
by him under Article 356 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, in relation to Ori.ssa on February 2S 
imposing the President's rule in the State, 

The following distribution of portfolioa 
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among the Ministers was announced after 
the first meeting of the Cabinet: 

Mr. Bijoyanand Patnaik (Chief Minis¬ 
ter): Finance, Industry. Mining, Irrigation 
and Power, Planning, Co-operation am 
Fisheries; 

Mr. Biren Mitra: Political and Servi¬ 
ces, Community Development, Local Self- 
Government, Gram Panchayats and Law; 

Mr. Nllamoni Routray: Supply, Home, 
Commerce and Labour; 

Mr. Sadashiv Tripathy: Revenue, Ex¬ 
cise and Forests; 

Mr. Pabitra Mohan Pmdhan: Agricul¬ 
ture, Education and Tribal and Rural Wel¬ 
fare; 

Dr. P. V. Jagannath Bao: Health and 
Animal Husbandry; and 

Mr. Harihar Singh Mardaraj: Roads 
and Buildings and Transport. 

The Legislative Assembly met on June 
26, 28 and 30 when the newly-elected 
members of the Asfjembly were sworn-in. 
Mr. Lingaraj Panigrahi, a member of the 
State Assembly, administered the oath to 

the new members. 

* * * 

LOAN AGREEMENTS FOR THIRD FIVE 
YEAR PLAN 

The following agreements weie con¬ 
cluded with India during 1960-61 for loans 
and grants towards the cost of the Third 
Five-Year Plan: 

Austria: An initial credit for the equi¬ 
valent ol $14,000,000 for economic develop¬ 
ment, granted in January 1960, was in¬ 
creased in January 1961 to the equivalent 
of $25,000,000. 

German Federal Republic: Dr. Hans 
Wilhelmi (West German Minister for 
Federal-owned Properties) and Mr. Desai 
announced in a joint communique in New 
Delhi on March 2, 1961: (i) that the Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic would grant India a 
long-term credit of DM. 40,000,000 
($95,500,000 at the then current rate of 
exchange), of which DM. 100,000,000 would 
not be tied to puichase from Western Ger¬ 
many; (ii) that credits totalling DM. 
450,000,000 would be given for the second 
stage of the expansion of the Rourkela 
steelworks. An agreement was subsequent¬ 
ly aigned in Bonn on April 29 covering the 
‘united” ' portion of the DM. 400,000,000 
credit and DM. 230,000,000 for the Rourkela 
steelworks. 


P(daad: An agreement with Poland was 
signed on May 6, 1960, under which India 
received credits of Rs. 143,000,000 
(£10,725,000) to be used for purchases in 
Poland, mainly during the Third Five-Year 
Plan period. Repayment would be made 
through Indian exports of raw materials 
and industrial goods. 

Soviet Union: An agreement was signed 
in New Delhi on February 21, 1961, provid¬ 
ing for a credit of 112,500,000 roubles 
($125,000,000). A pi^evious credit agree¬ 
ment for 1,500,000,000 old roubles had been 
signed on February 12, 1960. 

United Kingdom: Two agreements for 
loans by the British Government to India 
totalling £40,000,000 (Rs. 533.000,0(M)) were 
signed in New Delhi on May 1, 1961, 
as follows: 

(a) £30,000,000 (Rs. 400,000,0<)<0 as Bri¬ 
tain’s initial contribution to the Indian 
Third Five-Year Plan, about half of which 
would be used for individual projects and 
the remainder for other capital equipment 
and machinery, all the items to be financed 
being determined by the Government of 
India. The projects concerned would in¬ 
clude: expansion of the heavy electrical 
machinery plant at Bhopal (Madhya Pra¬ 
desh); a fertilizer plant at Nahorkatiya 
(Assam); a new paper mill at Hoshanga- 
bad (Madhya Pradesh); and equipment for 
a cable factory in West Bengal. The loan 
was the largest yet made by the U.K. Gov¬ 
ernment as part of its overseas developmentj 
assistance programme. Repayment will 
start in 1968 and will be completed in May! 
1986. 

(b) £10,000,000 (Rs. 133,000,000) to 
support India’s balance of payments in 
19^-62 and strengthen her dwindling ster¬ 
ling balances. This loan would be immedi¬ 
ately available and would be utilized for 
the purchase of a broad range of goods 
from Britain. Repayment would start in 
1966 and, be completed by November 1985. 

The loans had been agreed in principle 
during a meeting between the British' 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, and Mr. Morarji Desai during the 
latter’s visit to London in September 1960. 
With repayment periods much longer than 
those for previous loans for India’s develop¬ 
ment plans ta over £120,000,000 (about 
Rs. 1,600,000,000); in addition, negotisiUonS 
are proceeding for financing 
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of the Durgapur steel plant, involving 
foreign exchange costs up to £20,000,000. 

United States: (a) A $50,000,000 loan 
agreement with the Exporl-lmporl Bank 
was signed in Washington on January 3, 
1961. Intended chiefly for the import of 
capital equipment for mining and indus¬ 
trial development, the loan will bear inter¬ 
est at 5| per cent per annum and will be 
repaid from the sixth year in ten annual 
instalments. 

(b) Under an agreement signed in New 
Delhi on March 9, 1961, the U.S.A. promis¬ 
ed to provide India with 300,000 bales of 
cotton, valued at $33,600,000 out of surplus 
stocks. The agreement was supplementary 
to that of May 1, 1960, covering food sup¬ 
plies. Payment would be made in rupees; 
of the counterpart funds, the equivalent of 
$14,180,000 would be made available to the 
Government of India for economic develop¬ 
ment in the form of a grant, a similar 
amount as a long-term 4 per cent loan, and 

‘ the equivalent of a further $1,800,000 would 
be reserved for loans to private enterprises 
in India associated with U.S, firms. In 
addition, the U.S.A. would pay $1,500,000 
lor ocean transportation costs. A similar 
cotton agreement was concluded in 1960. 

(c) The use of a total of approximate¬ 
ly Rs. 460,000,000 ($96,000,00u) from rupee 
counterpart funds (accumulated out of 
earlier supplies) of U.S. surplus commodi¬ 
ties) as loans for Indian development pro¬ 
jects was arranged under an agreement 

‘ signed in New Delhi on April 3, 1961. Pro¬ 
jects covered were thermal power stations 
at Chandrapura (Rs. 205,000,000) and 
Barauni (Rs. 13,000,000, a hydro-electric pro¬ 
ject at Barapani (Rs. 64,000,000) extensions 
of the thermal plants at Durgapur 
i 'Rs. 34,000,000) and Kanpur (Rs. 9,500,000), 
nd the fertilizer plant at Trombay 
Rs. 134,000,000). 

(d) The Development Loan Fund an- 
lounced on April 10,1961, a $10,000,000 loan 

the Indian National Small-Scale Indus- 
ries Corporation for the purchase of equip- 
ncnt to be sold to small businesses. 

Ifngoslavia: An agreement was signed 
Q New Delhi on January 21, 1960, for a 
o^’g'tenn credit equivalent to $40,000,000 

the purdiase in Yugoslavia of ships and 
■apital goods for the engineering industries 
luring ft* Third Five-Year Plan. Talks on 
^ utilhwtiofji of tte credit opened in New 


International Development Association: 

It was announced on June 22, 1961, that the' ‘ 
I.D.A. had made a loan of $60,000,000 to 
India for the development of her road sys¬ 
tems, covering half the cost of construction 
of about 660 miles of roads and 19 major 
bridges during the first 3^ years of tlm 
Third Five-Year Plan. The loan would be 
for 50 years and interest-free; repayment, 
beginning in 1971, would be at the rate of 
one per cent annually for 10 years, and 
three per cent annually for the remaining 
30 years. ■ 

* * * 

AGREEMENT ON USE OF P.L. 480 FUNDS 

According to a press report in New 
Delhi on July 29, 1961, understanding has 
been reached between India and the U.S.A, 
for the utilization of Rs. 122 crores from 
the accumulated P.L. 480 “counterpart 
funds” now lying with the Reserve Bank. 

This amount, which is to be spent with¬ 
in the next two years, roughly corresponds 
to that portion of the counterpart funds 
which is to be given to India as an “out¬ 
right grant”. 

But even after this money is spent, there 
will be in the U.S. Government’s account 
more than Rs. 250 crores which India can 
get as a long-term loan for meeting the 
rupee cost of Plan projects. 

Discussions about the utilization of any 
portion of the “loan amount” will start only 
after the various agreements about the uti¬ 
lization of the “grant amount" of Rs. 122 
crores are signed, presumably by the end of 
August. 

According to authoritative sources, the 
Rs. 122 crores to be drawn from counterpart 
funds during the next two years will be 
used for meeting the local cost of about 15 
projects ill agriculture, education, health 
and transport. 

By far the biggest share of this amount— 
nearly Rs. 44 crores—will be spent on edu¬ 
cation, principally on the construction of a 
large number of primary schools which will 
be needed to be built to bring free and 
compulsory primary education within 
“walking distance of every village." 

Assistance for setting up agricultural 
colleges, soil conservation stations and food 
storage installations, etc,, will amount to 
more than Rs. 30 crores, while Rs. 21 crores 
will be spent on meeting the rupM coi^ of 
th 0 national hiahwsivs 
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which foreign exchange is being lent by the 
International Development Association, an 
affiliate of the World Bank. 

Calcutta and Bombay will be among 
the major beneliciaries of this highways 
programme, which includes the construction 
of a large number of bridges. 

An allocation of Rs. 25 crores for pub¬ 
lic health will be devoted mainly to the 
establishment of medical colleges and eradi¬ 
cation of malaria and smallpox. 

Under the overall Indo-U.S. agreement, 
the U.S. Government is paid for the P.L. 
480 imports in rupees which are deposited 
in the Reserve Bank and are called “coun¬ 
terpart funds”. These are divided into four 
categories. 

First, the amount w'hich India can get 
as an outright grant secondly, the amount! 
which India can get as long-term loans; 
thirdly, the funds which the U.S. Embassy 
can spend in India on its own establish¬ 
ment; and, fourthly, a fixed portion of the 
amount, called the Cooley Funds, aftei* the 
name of the Senator at whose instance 
these funds were created. 

Under the first few P.L. 480 agreements, 
most of the counterpart funds wej’e in the 
category which could be loaned to India. 
But the latest agreement provided that 40 
per cent of the funds will be for grants and 
40 per cent £or loans. The I’emaining 20 
per cent will be divided between the U.S. 
Embassy's establishment expenditure and 
the Cooley Funds. 

The purpose of the Cooley Funds is to 
lend money to meet the rupee requirements 
of those foreign investment ventures in 
which U.S. frms are interested either 
wholly or partly. 

At present, the accumulated P.L. 480 
counterpart funds include Rs, 122 crores for 
grants; Rs. 253 crores for loans; Rs. 123 
crores for establishment expenditure by the 
U.S. Embassy and Rs. 54 crores by way of 
Cooley Funds. 

When all the P.L. 480 imports contem¬ 
plated so far are completed, Rs. 37 crores 
will be available as grants, Rs. 520 crores aa 
loans, Rs. 144 crores for U.S. expenditure in 
India and Rs. 77 crores for Cooley Funds. 


Lack of wealth is easily repaired; but 
poverty of soul is irreparable.—M<Hitaigtie 
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13 B.O.A.T. Admission Test Questions & 
Answers. —^Rs, 7.60 

14. RAILWAY SERVICE COMMISSION 
Selection Test Examination for CLERK 
Ticket-Collector, Signaller, A. S. M. and 
GUARD. A Guide with previous years’ 
Questions and Answers. —Rs. 2 50 

Write—Norn^ and Address in Capital Letttn. 
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MILITARY COUP IN SOUTH KOREA 

A group of South Korean military oflit 
cers staged a lightning coup d’etat against 
the Government of Dr. John M. Chang on 
the morning of May 16, 1961. By evening 
all parts of South Korea were calm and 
whatever resistance might have been organ¬ 
ized against the revolutionaries seemed to 
have collapsed. 

It was announced that a Revolutionary 
Committee under the Army Chief of Staff, 
Lt.-Gen. Do Yung Chang (38) had pro¬ 
claimed that it had taken over all functions 
of the Government. 


The announcement said that the Com¬ 
mittee would order the arrest of the entire 
Cabinet of Dr. J. M. Chang, dissolve the 
National Assembly and ban all political 
activity. 

The Committee’s aims were to: (1) 
Make the anti-communist stand of South 
Korea stronger; (2) Support the UN Charter 
and make relations with the United States 
closer and defend freedom; (3) Wipe out 
corruption; (4) Build up national economy 
to lift people out of a hungry and depress¬ 
ed life; and (o) Unify Korea by streng¬ 
thening struggles against communism. 

On May 18, Dr. J. M. Chang came out 
of hiding and announced the i-esignation of 
his Cabinet. 


Later in the day (May 18), General Do 
Yung Chang announced a 15-mcmber Cabi¬ 
net, naming himself as Premier. 

Since he came into power after the 
General Election in 1960, Dr. J. M. Chang, 
hampered by a weak majority in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, had had to face popular! 
resentment against USA, mounting demand 
for re-unification with the North and general 
unrest caused by rapidly deteriorating eco¬ 
nomic conditions. 


In February, 1961, students led a wave 
Of ifiolent demonstrations against the new 
Aid Agreement with USA and progressive 
political parties inaugurated a campaign 
to it The Government was ac- 

South Korea into an 


gave USA close control over the deploymenl 
of America’s $200 million annual econottijH 
aid to Korea—and thus over the 60 per oew 
of the national Budget which it lepresentaill 
in revenue—and which granted all U.S. ciy|^ 
lians working on Korean aid projects, dip 
lornatic privileges and exemption 
taxes. 

Anti-American feelings became inflwB* 
ed again when USA, after years of payhliil 
for the upkeep of its 50,000 troops and mul% 
farious civilian organisations in SquIH 
Korea at the ruinous exchange rate of 6^ 
hwan to the U.S. dollar, obliged Dr. J. M 
Chang's Democratic Party Government; tq 
halve the official value of the hwan. Af 
prices rose, students and the jobless, oniM 
more poured into the streets to vilify Dr. 
J. M. Chang and U.S.A. 

In March 1961, the Government sought 
to appease the public by asking 'Washington 
to make U.S. troops in South Korea liable 
to trial in Korean courts, but the effect oi 
this demarche was offset by a U.S. threat tq 
hold back $15 million of U.S. aid if Seoul 
did not increase electric power chargei 
throughout the country. Popular anti-U.& 
manifestations now began to draw crowds 
30,000-strong, and inevitably, vicious clashes 
with the police further fanned public re* 
sentment. 

Dr. J. M. Chang then introduced a law 
limiting the people’s right to demonstrate, 
and an Anti-Communist Bill to facilitate 
the arrest and imprisonment of suspectai 
The fury of his opponents redoubled, sotd 
he was openly accused of vying with Dr. 
Syngman Rhee in his eagerness to curb pub¬ 
lic liberty. 

Meanwhile, pressure to break the bar¬ 
rier between North and South Korea wsUl 
steadily increasing. Earlier in the year 
(1961), Left-wing political leaders started 
collecting 1,000,000 signatures in favour of 
national re-unification, and in April, 1961i 
vociferously demonstrating students de¬ 
manded postal, economic and cultural 
changes with the communist North Korerli; 
Some politicians began to talk of “neutrilt 
izing” Korea, and the progressives opened i 
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Ion organizing a mass march to Panmunjon 
hn the Armistice demarcation line for talks 
with student representatives of the North 
hn national union or confederation. 

By April 1961, the situation had become 
/menacing, and Dr. J. M. Chang’s intelli¬ 
gence advisers warned that the dissatisfied 
masses were being increasingly worked 
upon by agitators infiltrated into the coun¬ 
try by at least five Korean communist spy 
and propaganda organizations operating 
from Japan. The students and Left-wing 
politicians, though' relatively limited in 
numbers, could at any time touch off a final 
and disastrous explosion among the work- 
4ess and hungry millions. 

The Government found itself loo weak 
to meet the crisis. The Army leaders took 
advantage of the situation and struck on 
May 16. 

President Yoon Bo Sun, on May 19, 
three days after the coup, resigned from his 
office, but, on the following day (May 20), 
withdrew his resignation. 

The new Army Government wanted 
him to remain in office to keep the admin¬ 
istration within the frame-work of the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Council for National Re- 
ponslruction—new name for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee—ai’rested on May 20 
Dr. J. M. Chang and most of his Ministers, 
it also dissolved the National Assembly. 

The new Cabinet included high-rank¬ 
ing Navy and Air Force officers. 

The Premier, Lieut.-General Chang Do 
Yung, »’e-shuffled his Supreme Council on 
May 27 so as to give more I'epresentation 
to the young Colonels who, it was stated, 
had initiated the move for the coup on May 
i6. 

Fifteen Colonels and Lieut-Colonels and 
17 Generals made up the new Supreme 
Coimcil of 32 members, compared to 11 
Colonels and Lieut-Colonels and 19 Gene- 
rtls and two Advisers on the original Coun¬ 
cil. 

No one was removed completely from 
power in the re-shuffle. Room for the addi¬ 
tional Colonels was created by having four 
Cabinet Ministers give up their double re- 
preseiitation on both the Cabinet and the 
Supreme Council. 

On the same day (May 27), the Govern¬ 
ment relaxed Martial Law and Press Con- 
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On June 6, the Supreme Council pro¬ 
claimed a law entitled the Law on Extra- 
Ordinary Measures for National Recons¬ 
truction. It gave all ruling powers to the 
Supreme Council. 

According to a Government-conducted 
poll made public in Seoul on June 13, more 
than 70 per cent of South Koreans supporU 
in general the policies of the military Gov¬ 
ernment. Asked for their evaluation of 
Government policies, only 17.6 per cent gave 
a "wait and see” reply and 5.8 per cent gave 
no comment. 

Maj.-Gen. Jung Hui Pak, stated to be 
the real power behind the South Korean 
military coup of May 16, took over in Seoul 
on July 3 as Chairman of the Supreme 
Mihtaiy Council, replacing Gen. Chang Do 
Yung who stepped down as Premier. 

The Defence Minister, Gen. Song Yo 
Chan, was named the new Premier after, 
an emojgency session of the Cabinet on 
July 3. 

On July 4, a spokesman of the Supreme 
Council said that as soon as an inquiry, nowj 
in progress, had been completed, all mem¬ 
bers of the Democratic Party (of Dr. John 
M. Chang whose Government was over¬ 
thrown in the army coup of May 16) would 
be arrested. The announcement alleged 
that five Cabinet Ministers and two high 
officials of the Chang Government had con¬ 
nexions with the communists. 

Three former Cabinet Ministers have 
been under arrest since the May coup. Dr. 
Chang and 12 other members of his Cabinet) 
were released after a brief detention and 
were under house arrest. 

It was announced on July 9 that Lt.- 
Gen. Chang and 43 other officers had also 
been arrested. While Lt.-Gen. Chang was 
under house arrest, others had been jailed. 
According to the Government, they had plot¬ 
ted counter-revolutionary activities and 
intended tcT install a former Chairman of 
the Upper House, Mr. George Taik, as Head 
of State. 

A senior official of the Council, Lt.-CoI. 
Suh Chung Soon, charged that Gen. Chang 
and his supporters had “deliberately plotted 
to establish factionalism in their thirst for 
power and authority.” 

He charged On. Chang with asking 
Gen. Carter Magruder, former U.N. Com¬ 
mander, to mobilize forces to crush :tlM!K 

ri>vn1iitinn Riieh talk "misled’* 
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ruder who issued a statement opposing the 
coup d'ela£i , I 

He said that the plotters attempted to 
carry out a counter-revolution on July 1, 
but failed. They had postponed the coun¬ 
ter revolution on July 5 and, if unsuccess¬ 
ful, to August 15. He said that if the plot-< 
ters again failed they intended to flee from 
Korea by ship from Inchon, 20 miles west 
of Seoul. 

* » « 
IBAQI-KDWAIT DISPUTE 

The U.K. Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Edward 
Heath, informed the House of Commons 
on June 19, 1961 that the Anglo-Kuwaiti 
agreement of 1899 had been abrogated be¬ 
cause it was “inconsistent with the sove¬ 
reignty and independence of Kuwait” and 
had been replaced by a new agreement of 
“close friend^ip” between the British Gov¬ 
ernment and the Sheikhdom of Kuwait, Mr. 
Heath explained that the 1899 ag’-eement 
pledged the Sheikh and his successors not 
to receive representatives of any Power but 
Britain, nor to cede, sell, or lease any por¬ 
tion of his territory to the Government oi* 
subjeets of another Power without Britain’s 
prior consent. This agreement, however, 
had become “obsolete and inappropriate” 
by the fact that Kuwait had for some time 
past possessed entire responsibility for the 
conduct of its international relations and 
had joined a number of international oi-ga- 
nizations as a sovereign independent Slate. 

In place of the 1899 agreement, Mr. 
Heath continued, a new agreement had been 
concluded, under an exchange of letters 
between the British Political Agent and the 
Ruler of Kuwait, whereby (1) relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries would continue to 
be governed by “a spirit of close friend¬ 
ship”; (2) when appropriate, the two Gov¬ 
ernments would consult together on mat¬ 
ters of common concern; (3) nothing in the 
new agreement would “affect the readiness 
of H.M, Government to assist the Govern¬ 
ment of Kuwait if the latter requests such 
assistance”; (4) the agreement would re¬ 
main in force subject to three years’ notice 
of termination by either side. 

In reply to questions by Mr. Denis 
Healey (Lab.) and Mr. George Brown 
(Lab.), the Lord Privy Seal said that Bri¬ 
tain had undertaken to train Kuwaitis so 
that A Kuwait foreign service could be 
formed; that the question of diplomatic 
relAti(>ns between Kuwait and other coun¬ 


tries was solely a matter for the Ruler of 
Kuwait; that Britain would support a 
Kuwaiti application for membership of the 
United Nations if such application is mac^; 
and that the British representative In tlM; 
Kuwait would for the time being retain the 
title of Political Agent, the Ruler having 
made no request for any change in the exist* 
ing title. 

Kuwait made formal application fioit 
membership of the Arab League on Jtmis 
22. It was stated in Cairo that the applici|i 
tion would be considered at the Leagu^l 
next meeting at Casabalanca in SeptembK< 

The Sheikhdom of Kuwait, situated 
the head of the Persian Gulf and boundfi^ 
by Iraq and Saudi Arabia, covers an arM 
of some 6,000 square miles and has a pof!^ 
lation of about 200,000. Its great oil w 
sources are exploited by the Kuwait Ol 
Company owned jointly by the BrithI 
Petroleum Company and the Amencas 
Gulf Oil Corporation and employing sonu 
10,000 men. There are also important a£ 
resources in the Neutral Zone betwew 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, concessions Ir 
this area being held by the American Inde 
pendent Oil Co. and the Getty Oil Company 
with headquarters in Kuwait and Satm 
Arabia respectively. The very large oi 
revenues accruing from the concessionaire! 
have enabled the Kuwaiti Government b 
carry out large-scale social developmeni 
including the building of schools, hospit^ 
and dispensai'ies of the most modem typ! 
and a big re-housing programme. 

A claim to Iraqi sovereignty ove 
Kuwait was made by General Kassen 
(Prime Minister of Iraq) on June 25, on^; 
six days after the signing of the new agre* 
ment between Britain and the Sheikhdoa 
of Kuwait. In a .statement broadcast b; 
Baghdad Radio, General Kas.sem descrite 
Kuwait as an “integral part of Iraq”, basii^ 
his claim on the arguments (1) that Kuwai 
was part of the province of Basra in fb 
former Ottoman Empire, and (2) that | 
had been recognized by Britain as such bo£ 
before and after the treaty of 1899 wherelj^ 
Kuwait came under British protectics 
General Kassem said that Iraq did not n 
cognize what he described as the “forga 
treaty” of 1899, which had been “impose 
on Kuwait by the imperialists” in cone 
deration of a payment of 15,000 rupees. H 
also described the Kuwaiti signatories of 
new agreement as “irresponsible peopj 
who are under the sway of imperialism”,. 
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In the course of his statement General 
Sassem announced that a decree had been 
asued appointing the Sheikh of Kuwait as 
talmakam (prefect) of Kuwait—thereby 
,replying that the Sheikhdom was regarded 
» an integral part of Iraqi territoiy. It 
fras commented abroad that General Kassem 
apparently regarded as a precedent an 
Ottoman decree of 1871 under which the 
Sheikh of Kuwait was appointed vali (gov- 
*mor) of Basra province. 

The Ruler of Kuwait (Sheikh Abdullah 
}8^alem es-Sabah) formally requested Bri- 
;ish assistance on June 30 under the provi¬ 
sions of the new Anglo-Kuwaiti agreement, 
‘ollowing reports of Iraqi troop movements 
n the Basra area. A similar request was 
nade to Saudi Arabia, whose King had pre- 
dously .sent a telegiam to Sheikh Abdullah 
‘xpressing Saudi Arabia’s full support for 
‘fratemai Kuwait”. The Kuwait Govejn- 
nent had issued a statement on June 26 
leclaring its determination to defend the 
erritory of Kuwait; emphasizing that 
Kuwait was “an independent Arab Stale 
vith sovereignty, recognized internalional- 
y”. 

In London, the Foreign Secretary (Loi"d 
lome) staled in the House of Lords on 
lune 28 that the British and Kuwaiti Gov- 
'mments had been in consultation and that 
he Ruler of Kuwait had been assured of 
Jritish support if it were requested. 

A rapid build-up of the British troops 
tegan on July 1, when 600 men of No. 42 
loyal Maxine Commando went ashore from 
he aircraft carrier H.M.S. Bulwark and air- 
>orne forces landed in Kuwait Airport, sup¬ 
ported by a squadron of the 3rd Dragon 
ruards with Centurion tanks and by Hunter 
et fighters from Bahrain. Within a week 
ome 6,000 troops had been moyed to Kuwait 
y air and sea from Kenya. Aden, Cyprus, 
he United Kingdom, and Germany, w'ith 
upporting air and naval units from the 
fediterrancan and the Far East. The first 
iaudi Arabian units also arrived in Kuwait 
n July 1, followed on July 7 by 100 Saudi 
'aratroops equipped with U.S. weapons. The 
[uwaiti forces themselves had meanwhile 
een mobilized. All the British and Kuwaiti 
arces were placed under a joint British- 
Huwaiti Command. 

Despite temperatures of up to 120 deg¬ 
ees in the shade, and violent sandstorm.s 
/ith winds up to 25 m.p.h., the British 
roops had by July 7 established a defence 


line extending for 60 miles, and about Qve 
miles from the Iraqi border. 

Sir Charles Elworthy, who had estab* 
lished his H.Q. at Bahrain, said on July 3 
that according to the “best intelligence” 
there was a “general movement” of Iraqi 
troops southwards towards Basra, includ¬ 
ing armour. He emphasized that “our posi¬ 
tion is 100 per cent defensive” and that “we 
have not the slightest wish to get involved 
in a shooting match, but that depends on 
Kassem.” 

In a further statement of July 7, Sir 
Chariest Elworthy said that there was no 
fresh news about Iraq’s intentions and 
“nothing to suggest that an Iraqi attack is 
imminent”. 

The Iraqi Militaiy Attache in Britain 
(Brigadier Muhaitimad Faik), w'ho had just 
lelurned from a visit to Baghdad, categori¬ 
cally denied on July 13 that there had at 
any time been any concentration of Iraqi 
troops against Kuwait. 

The Security Council met in New York 
on July 2, at Biitain’s reque.st, to consider 
a complaint by KuOt^ait that Iraq was threa¬ 
tening her independence and territorial 
integrity and peace. The Council adjourn¬ 
ed its debate on July 7 without adopting 
any re.solution, and after a British resolu¬ 
tion had been defeated by a Soviet veto. 

Two resolutions were presented to the 
Society Council, one bv Gi'eat Britain and 
the other by the United Arab Republic. 

The voting on the British resolution was 
seven in favour (the U.K., the U.S.A., 
France. Turkey. Chile. Liberia, and Nation¬ 
alist China), one against (the U.S.S.R.). and 
three abstentions (Ceylon, Ecuador and the 
TI.A.R.); it was therefore defeated by the 
Soviet veto—the Qfxth cast by the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council. The U.A.R. 
resolution received only three affirmative 
voles (the U.A.R. the U.S.S.R. and Ceylon), 
the other eight Council members abstaining. 
The British resolution was supported by 
Kuwait and the U.A.R, resolution by Iraq. 

The Kuwaiti representative (Mr. Hus¬ 
sein) told a prc.ss conference on July 6 tfiati 
two conditions had to be met before the 
British forces could be asked to leave 
Kuwait: (1), the admission of Kuwait to the 
United Nations, and (2) the withdrawal by 
Iraq of her claim to annex Kuwait. The 
Government of Kuwait had formally appli&d 
for membership of the United Nations, op 
June 30. m:- A 



Iriiq’s dalm to sovereignty over Kuwait 
was not supported by any of the other Arab 
States, nor by the Arab League. King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia as stated above, assured 
the Ruler of Kuwait of his full support 
and sent Saudi troops to the Sheikhdom; 
King Hussein of Jordan sent a message to 
the Ruler congratulating him on the 
achievement of independence by Kuwait 
following the Anglo-Kuwaiti agreement of 
June 19; and President Nasser informed the 
Ruler that the independence of Kuwait 
was “of great concern” to the United Arab 
Republic. The Ruler of Kuwait also receiv¬ 
ed messages of support and recognition from 
Libya and the Sudan. 

The Secretary-General of the Arab 
League (Mr. Abdul Khalek Ilassouna) visi¬ 
ted Baghdad, Kuwait, and Riyadh during 
the first ten days of July to discuss the 
Kuwait situation with the Governments of 
Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. The Arab 
League Council meanwhile met in Cairo on 
July 4 to discuss Kuwait’s application for 
membership and decied to adjourn until 
Mr. Hassouna had I’cturned from his mis¬ 
sion. The meeting was held in camera and 
no statement was issued, but it was under¬ 
stood that Iraq had opposed Kuwait’s mem¬ 
bership of the Arab League. 

Following Mr. llas.souna’s return to 
Cairo, the League Council met again on 
July 13 and decided by a majority vote 
(the U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia opposing) to 
adjourn for another week to enable dele¬ 
gates to consult their Governments. 

In New Delhi, Mr. Nehru said on June 
30 that he was “glad that Kuwait has 
become independent,” adding that India 
had “treated Kuwait as a separate entity 
for a considerable time past and we pro¬ 
pose to continue to treat it as an independ¬ 
ent-entity.” It was subsequently disclosed 
that the Government of India had sent a 
communication to Iraq urging a peaceful 
approach in her dispute with Kuwait. 

Kuwait was admitted to membership 
of the Arab League on July 20 against the 
opposition of Iraq, whose delegate walked 
out before the vote was taken. The Arab 
League Council, which met in Cairo, re¬ 
corded that Kuwait had been unanimously 
admitted to the League in view of the fact 
that the Iraqi delegate was not present 
when the vote - was - taken. The Iraqi 
Foreim Ministry, however, claimed that 
the Li^ue’g decision to admit Kuwait was 


“null and void’*; asserted that it was a “blt- 
tant violation”of the Arab League’s Char¬ 
ter, which stipulated that a unanimous vote 
was required for the admission of new mem¬ 
bers; and declared that Iraq would not relin¬ 
quish her claim to Kuwait. 

* * * 

AMERICA’S SECOND MAN IN SPACE 

On July 21, 1961, Captain Virgil I, Gris¬ 
som became the second American astronaut, 
who duplicated the flight of his predeceS^' 
sor, Alan B. Shepard. He landed safely in 
the Atlantic after being fired above the 
earth atop a giant Redstone Rocket from- 
Cape Canaveral. 

Grissom’s speed reached 5,130 miles 
(8,496 kilometers) per hour, his altitude 
118 miles (189 kilometers), his distance 303 
miles (491 kilometers), and his duration of 
flight 16 minutes. Each of these figures, 
slightly exceeds Shepard’s marks. i 

After Grissom’s Liberty Bell 7 space¬ 
craft landed in the sea. a mishap caused a 
few minutes anxiety. Explosive bolts un¬ 
expectedly detonated and blew off the side 
hatch. Grissom deserted the craft as water 
began pouring in. He was quickly rescued- 
by the recovey team, but the craft sank, 
carrying down valuable data. 

Grissom was picked iiji safely by a heli¬ 
copter before the capsule sank. He stepped 
out on the deck of the aircraft-carrier, 
“Randolph”, smiling broadly and in high 
spirits. 

Grissom’s first words on being drawn 
up into the helicopter were: “Give me some-, 
thing to blow my nose. My head is full of 
sea water.” This apparently indicated that 
the sea had poured into Gris.som’s cockpit- 
before he was picked up. 

He said he looked through the window 
of his capsule and 'T had such a fascinating 
view I almost forgot to w’oi k.” , 

At one point during flight Mr. Grissom 
rolled the capsule “like a bullet coming oul, 
of a gun.” He underwent strains of ten 
times the force of gravity as he hurled back 
towards the earth. 

Statistically, the Shepard and Grissom 
flights in space capsules were almost identi¬ 
cal. Grissom’s maximum altitude was two 
miles greater than Shepard’s. Grissom 
covered 303 miles—one mile farther than 
Shepard. Whereas Shepard was in the air—* 
from launching to landing in the ocean—Ijf 
minutes, Grissom’s time was 16 minutei^ 
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Both astronauts experienced a few seconds 
more than five minutes of weightlessness 
during their space journeys. Both men es¬ 
tablished that it was possible to guide a 
capsule manually. 

The Shepard-Grissom accomplishments 
differed in two dramatic aspects. While 
Shepard was easily removed from his cap¬ 
sule in the Atlantic, Grissom underwent a 
two-minute dunking before he was pulled 
abroad a helicopter. Secondly, Grissom's 
capsule began to sink immediately after hq 
emerged from an escape hatch. A helicop¬ 
ter tried unsuccessfully to retneve the cap¬ 
sule, but the 2-million dollar spacecraft 
sank to the bottom of the ocean, cairying 
with it vital films and scientific data. 

At a press conference after his flight 
Captain Grissom said that he was enthralled 
by the view. He said that from high up in 
space he could see a band aiound the eaith 
that went fiom light blue to daik blue and 
then to black. As the capsule lilted into its 


"turn-around** position he said he could see 
the horizon for the first time, adding, "It 
was really fasemating. The earth was very 
bright and very round. I could see the sun 
through the window and I was afraid the 
sun was going to come into my face and 
blind me.” 

The 35-year-old father of two sons said 
his capsule experienced much less vibration 
than that of the first U.S. astronaut, Alan 
Shepard, because of changes in the design. 
Commander Shepard had mentioned having 
some difficulty seeing the instrument panel 
at one point because of the vibration, but 
Captain Grissom said he had no trouble. 
Grissom said the whole voyage was as excit 
mg as Shepard’s so far as he was concerned 
and concluded by saying, “I would recom¬ 
mend the trip to everyone.” 

* * « 

C.S.S.B. SENDS SECOND MAN IN ORBIT 

On August 6, 1961, at 9 a.m. Moscow 
Time, the Soviet Union launched a new 
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space ship “Vostok 2” on a round-the-earth 
arbit with a man aboard. Space ship “Vos¬ 
tok 2” was piloted by Soviet citizen cos¬ 
monaut Major Gherman Stephanovich 
ritov. 

The tasks of the flight were: To study 
the effects on the human body of prolonged 
orbital flight and descent to the surface of 
Ihe earth; to study man’s work capacity 
during sustained state of weightlessness. 

According to preliminary data, the 
space ship was put into an orbit close to 
the calculated one, with the following para¬ 
meters: Minimum distance from the surface 
of the earth (at j^rigee) was 178 kilome¬ 
tres; maximum distance (at apogee) was 
257 kilometi'es; the inclination of the orbit 
to the equator was 64 degrees 56 minutes. 

The initial period of revolution of the 
space ship was 88.6 minutes. Minus the 
weight of the last stage of the carrier-rocket 
the space ship weighted 4.731 kilograms. 

On the second revolution around the 
sarth cosmonaut Major Titov transmitted a 
number of reports fiom the space ship 
indicating that the flight was going on suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Two-way radio telephone communica¬ 
tions with the cosmonaut on ultra-short and 
short waves were maintained well. 

Observations over the cosmonaut and 
his operation of the instruments wei'e con¬ 
ducted from the earth over television chan¬ 
nels. 

Flying over Africa Major Titov sent a 
greeting to the peoples of Africa from aboard 
the satellite space ship “Vostok 2”. 

The condition of the cosmonaut and the 
operation of the ship’s equipment were con¬ 
trolled tel^metrically. 

Space ship “Vostok 2" flew over Lon¬ 
don, Ulan-Bator, Sydney, Novosibirsk, Cara- 
vas, Sverdlovsk, Calcutta, Washington, Mos¬ 
cow, Chicago, l^rlin and Addis-Ababa. 

Flying over Europe on the third revolu¬ 
tion, Major Titov radioed greetings to the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and Europe. 

At the end of the third revolution, from 
12 hours 30 minutes to 13 hours, cosmonaut 
ritov had a three-course lunch. After that 
the cosmonaut radioed: “I havd had by 
lunch. 1 am feeling fine”. 

ilbie .he^hming of the fourth revolu¬ 


tion, in conformity with the flight pro¬ 
gramme, the cosmonaut took an hour’s rest. 
After that he did setting up exercises and 
went on with the work envisaged by the 
flight assignment. Completing the revolu¬ 
tion over South America, Major Titov 
radioed greetings to the peoples of South 
America. 

While he was flying over the territory 
of the Soviet Union, the television system 
relayed images showing the calm and smil¬ 
ing face of the Soviet cosmonaut; the multi¬ 
channel radio-telemetric system relayed 
vast amount of scientific information, also 
detailed data on the functioning of “Vostok! 
2’’ systems. 

Flying over Kwangchow, Major Titov 
radioed greetings to the peoples of Asia, 
and flying ovei Melbourne, he sent greet¬ 
ings to the people of Australia. At 17 hour^ 
(Moscow time) the cosmonaut had his sup¬ 
per. 

Continuing the space flight on board the 
space ship “Vostok-2'', Gherman Stepanovich 
Titov had circled the earth six times by 18 
hours 00 minutes. The cosmonaut again 
switched on hand-coqtrols and the ship obe¬ 
diently followed the pilot's steering. The 
astronaut continued feeling perfectly well. 
All equipment on board functioned normal¬ 
ly. 

In accordance with the flight pro¬ 
gramme, from 18 hours 30 minutes of 
August 6 till 2 hours of August 7 was the 
time earmarked for the cosmonaut’s rest 
and sleep. Thei-efore the two-way radio 
communications with him were temporarily 
discontinued . The radio telemetric control 
over the work of the apparatuses on the 
spaceship, the apparatu;:>es ensuring the 
vital activity of the cosmonaut, continued. 

As shown by the data of the radio tele¬ 
metric control the pulse rate of the cosmo¬ 
naut during sleep was normal—58 strokes 
per minute. 

By 6 a.m. Moscow Time, continuing his 
flight in the satellite space ship “Vostok II”, 
the Soviet cosmonaut began his 15th orbit 
around the earth. The cosmonaut continued 
to feel fine. After a solid breakfast at 5-45 
a.m. the cosmonaut resumed the scientific 
observations provided for in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

The satellite space ship “Vostok 11” 
carried numerous equipment, including a 
radip-technical system for trajectorial mea- 
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surements; multi-channel telemetric sys¬ 
tems ensuring objective obsei'vation of the 
state of the cosmonaut and control over the 
work of all the equipment on board; short¬ 
wave and ultra-short wave receiving and 
transmitting apparatuses, including a tape 
recorder for recording the cosmonaut’s 
speech and the automatic accelerated read¬ 
ing of the recording on a signal from earth. 

During rest breaks, the cosmonaut was 
able to use a wide-range receiving set for 
the reception of transmissions on medium 
and short waves. Television systems enabl¬ 
ed systematic observation of the cosmo¬ 
naut’s work. A complex of systems ensuxed 
normal conditions for life in the space 
ship’s cabin. 

The Satellite space ship made over 17 
circuits around the earth in 25 hours 18 
minutes, covei’ing a distance of over 700,000 
kilometres (434,000 miles—only 43,714 miles 
less thaii a return trip to the Moon). 

Upon the succc.ssful completion of its 
programme of scientific research, the space 
ship, in accordance with tlie approved flight 
programme, came to land on August 7 at q 
pi-e-assigned spot in the Soviet Union, near 
the historic place where the space ship 
“Vostok I” piloted by Major Yuri Gagarin, 
landed on April 12, 19C1. 

Cosmonaut Major Gherman Stepanovich 
Titov was born in the year 1935, in the vil¬ 
lage Verkhneye Zhilino, Kosikhino district, 
Altai territory, in a teacher's family. He is 
of Russian nationality. 

He graduated from the Nalobikhino 
Se'iondary School of the same district in the 
Altai territoiy. From 1955 to 1957 he was 
a cadet of the Stalingrad Military Pilots’ 
Air School which he graduated with the 
first category and passed his pilot course 
examinations with the mark “excellent”. 
After graduation he was sent for service in 
the Leningrad military area. 

Gherman Titov is a candidate member 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. He is married. His wife, Tamara 
Vasilyevna, was born in 1937. The cosmo¬ 
naut’s father, Stepan Pavlovich Titov, wa.s 
born in 1910. He was teaching Russian 
knguage and literature, and later on, Ger¬ 
man language at a seven-grade school in 
the Altai territory. This year he retired on, 
a pension. His mother, Alexandra Mikhai¬ 
lovna, was bom in 1914. 


Desires should balance with possib^ 
ties. Otherwise the foundation is hieing ^4' 
for unhappy, if not neurotic, living. Too 
often we shoot lor the moon, failing to 
mark and meet intermediate and posable 
goals. Ambition is vitally necessary to suc¬ 
cess, but too much of it can pose serious 
problems and fix dangerous alternatives. 
Temper your purpose with the sanity of a 
recognition of your strength and weakness 
and so achieve balanced living. 

—John H. Crowe 
# 

He who never made a mistake never 

made a discovery.—Samuel Smiles 
* * * 

The price of a laugh is too high if it is 
raised at the expense of property. 

-Quintilian 
• * « 


Current Opportunities for Earnings through: 
LET’S BE PRACTICAL SERIES 


Boohs Price 

1. Technical Know How of Pros¬ 
pective Industries Rs. 10/- 

2. Publicity and Public Relation Rs. 5/- 

3. Cottage Industries Guide Rs. 8/- 

4. A Guide to Industrial Planning 

and Development Rs. 8/- 

5. Export Import-What-Where 

How Rs. IC/- 

6. Build Your Own Industrial 

Plants Rs. 12/- 

7. New Jobs Through Planned 

Selling and Modern Advert¬ 
ising Rs. 8/- 

8. How and Where to get Money 

for Enterprises Rs. 8/- 

9. Hobbies and Home Crafts Rs. 7/- 

10. Blueprints For 101 Industries Rs. 8/- 

11. Small Home Industries Rs. 8/- 

12. How to Select Plan and Deve¬ 
lop Industries Rs. 8/- 

13. New Inventions and New In¬ 
dustries Rs. 10/- 

14. Foreign Collaboration, Techni¬ 
cal Aid and Export Import Rs. 12/- 

15. New Materials for Tomor- - 

row’s Industries Rs. 12/- 


Head Office: 

Bharat Industrial Corporation 

100/5/lA, S. N. Banerjee Road, Caleutte-14 

mco PuWlefM*— ■ 



CRICKET 

iIngland-Australia Test Matches 

Fourth Test: Quite unexpectedly Aus- 
ralia defeated England in the fourth test 
natch played at Old Trafford, Manchester, 
m July 27, 28, 29, 31 and August 1 by 54 
uns only. Scores: Australia—190 and 432; 
ilngland—^367 and 201. 

This triumph, loaded with fluctuating 
ortune.s, thrills and excitement earned the 
Pussies the right to retain the Ashes with a 
1-1 lead having drawn one match and one 
eft to play. 

After Australia had played on the last 
lay and amassed a huge total of 432 in their 
.econd innings, England was set to get 256 
■uns in about 230 minutes to win the match. 
They set about it aggres.sively and kept well 
ip with the clock. The score stood at 150 
or 1 and Dexter batting brilliantly had the 
)all flying in all directions. 

Then he was out after scoring 76—and 
Sngland were 150 for 2. May went with 
he score unchanged and from 150 for 1 the 
core slumped to 163 for 5—and now it was 
Australia's turn to attack. And it wa.s 
lenaud who struck and won his side the 
natch. 

Benaud took six wickets allowing the 
)pponcnts to .score 70 runs only and Austra 
ians, thus, once again became the “proud 
lolders” of the coveted Ashes. 

FOOTBALL 

ilcrdeka Soccer Tournament 

Indonesia became champions for the 
irst time in the Merdcka Soccer Tournament 
vhen they beat Malaya 2-1 in the final at 
Cuala Lumpur on August 13. 

Indonesia scored in the 13th minute 
hrough Dishamsjah, and after Malaya had 
Irawn level in the 21st minute the Indo- 
lesians fought their way back to take the 
ead 23 minutes after the interval. 

Malaya were the champions in 1958 and 
.959, and last year they shared the title 
vith Korea. 

RECORDS 

WHiaa Sets new 100*metre Mark 

Wilma Rudolph, the U.S. triple Olynipic 


gold medallist broke her own world 100 
metres record, clocking 11.2 sec. on July 20. 

Wilma cut a tenth of a second off her 
previous world mark of 11.3 sec. at the 
Olympic Games in Rome in September 1960. 

She was running in a special race at a 
meet between the U.S. and We.st Germany. 

The pi-evious women's world 100 metres 
record of 11.3 sec. was shared with Miss 
Rudolph by Shirley Strickland, of Austra¬ 
lia, and Vera Krepkina of Soviet Union. 

Sylvester Sets Discus Record 

Jay Sylvester, of U.S., beat the world 
discus record with a throw of 60.56 metres 
(198 ft. 8.1 iji.) at Frankfurt on Augu.st 11. 

The official wcu ld j’ecord i.s .59.91 metres 
(196 ft. 6i in.) set by Edmund Piatkowski, 
of Poland, in January last year. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 
A Giant Scoreboard for Kotla 

The construction of a “giant" score- 
board, incorporating the “who-is-who” board 
and complete bowling analysis foi- both the 
teams at the Kotla grounds is receiving top 
priority with the Delhi and District Cricket 
Association. 

The DDCA has begun preparations for 
staging the third Test between India and 
the MCC team beginning in New Delhi on 
December 13. 

Mr. M. B. L. Mathur. sports secretary 
of the DDCA, said at New Delhi on July 15, 
that the n.ew scoreboard would be installed 
at a place where it would be visible from all 
angles on the ground. The present scoreboard 
stands on the northern side near the gene¬ 
ral enclosure and faces the main pavilion. 
The new scoreboard is expected to be 
double the present size. Mr. Mathur added. 

Another scoreboard, smaller in size, 
would be set up near the main pavilion, 
diagonally opposite to the giant scoreboard 
to ensure that people m all directions would 
be able to follow^ the scores promptly. 

The general stands on the northern side 
are being reconstructed to accommodate 
nearly 5,000 people more. With the comple- 
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tion of these stands the total seating capa¬ 
city of the ground will be nearly 30,000. 

National Institute of Sports 

The National Institute of Sports, 
Patiala, will formally take ovei- the itaj- 
kumari Sport Coaching Scheme on Octo¬ 
ber 1. 

The Board of Governors of the Nation¬ 
al Institute of Sports, which met at Chaniii- 
garh on July 10, approved of the All-India 
Council of Spors' decision to merge the 
R.S.C.S. with the N.I.S.. PatiaJa. The 
A.I.e.S. took thi.s decision on June 19 in 
Delhi. 

The Rajkumari Sports Coaching Scheme 
will continue to function till September 30. 
After the merger, it will exist as the coach¬ 
ing wing of the National Institute of Sports. 

Kajkumari Amrit Kaur, the sponsor of 
the R.S.C.S. is the chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the National Institute of 
Sports. 

Itinerary for W. Indies Tour 

The Indian cricket team in t.he West 
Indies tour will leave Bombay on Januaiy 
30 and anave at Trinidad on February 6. 
The draft itinerary is: 

Vs. Trinidad at Trinidad (Febiuary 9, 
10, 12, 13); First Test at Trinidad (f'’eb. Ki, 

17, 19, 20 and 21): vs. Jamaica Colts at 
Jamaica (Feb. 28, March 1, 2 and 3>; Second 
Test at Jamaica (March 7. 8, 9. 10 and 12): 
vs. Barbados at Barbados (March 1(5, 17, iJ 
and 20); I'iiird Test at Barbados (March 23, 
24, 26, 27 and 28); vs. British Guiana at 
British Guiana (March 31, April 2, 3 and 4); 
Pourth Test at British Guiana (April 7, 9. 
10,11 and 12); Fifth Test at Trinidad (April 

18, 19, 21, 23 and 24); vs. Windwards and 
Leewards Islands at St. Kittee (April 27 and 
28); Leave for India on April 30. 

Bace in Memory of Prince Aly Khan 

A horse race in Paris is to be named 
“Prix Prince Aly Khan” in memory of the 
international playboy and spiritual leader 
of Ismaili Moslems who died in a road 
accident in May last year. The race will be 
the former annual Grand Prlx des Gentle¬ 
men which Prince Aly Khan won thi’ee 
times. It will be held at Troublay Hippo¬ 
drome for the first time on September 23. 

Kenya Hockey Team To Tour India 

Kenya’s hockey team will almost cer¬ 


tainly tour India and Pakistan early next 
year. 

The Hockey Union of Kenya has receiv¬ 
ed an invitation from its Indian counterpart 
to take paft in an International Hockey 
Tournament in India early next year. The 
Kenya team has also been invited to tour 
India for two or three weeks after the tour¬ 
nament. 

The tournament coincides with the Con¬ 
gress of International Hockey Association 
to be held in New Delhi. 

Inter-Organisalion Championship 

The Inter-State Badminton Champion¬ 
ships, now renamed as Inter-Organisation 
Championships, will be played on a zonal 
basis from this year, according to a decision 
taken by the Badminton Association of 
India. 

There will be four zones—north, south, 
west and east. After the zonal matches at 
different centres, the inter-zone ties and 
the finals will be held at a place where the 
National Champfonships will be staged. 
Previously the Inter-State and the National 
Championships used to be held simultane¬ 
ously. 

The Intcr-Organi.sation li(!s will be 
decided by the best of 11 matches, instead 
of the present practice of five. 

There will bo three men's single.s, two 
men's doubles, two women’s .singles, one 
w'ornen’s doubles, one junior boys’ singles, 
one junior boys’ doubles and one junior 
gil ls’ singles matches. 

Europe’s Best Goalie 

The best European goalkeeper is un¬ 
doubtedly the Russian Yashin. Of the 140 
League malches in which ho has, been the 
Moscow Dynamo custodian he has not con¬ 
ceded a goal in 59 games. It must be a 
great morale booster for the rest of the team 
to know that they have behind them a keep¬ 
er who has noi let a goal through in just 
less than half the matches in which he has 
played in Russia. 

Yashin has been nar 3d with eight other 
survivors of the 1958 V' ;ld Cup finals to be 
among the 33 selected to train for the next 
World Cup championship. 

Award for Hagen 

Walter Hagen, five-time Professional 
Golfers Association champion, was named 
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winner of the first Walter Hagen Award in 
recognition of his role m furthering inlei- 
national golf competition on July 26. 

The award, which was named in Hagen’s 
honour before it wa.s decided to make iiim 
the first recipient, is to be presented annual¬ 
ly to “the goller or official, past oi piesent, 
who has made the most distinguished con¬ 
tribution to the furtheiance of Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican Golf.” 

Hagen, four-time British open champion 
and seven-time captain of the U.S. Ryder 
Cup team, was voted the award against a 
list of nine other nominees that included 
former “grand t,lam” champion Body Jones 
and former U.S. President Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Aaad Trophy for Bombay University 

Bombay woii the 1959-60 Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad trophy awaided annually by 
the Union Education Ministry foi the uni- 
vcisity which contiibutes the hugest num¬ 
ber of sportsmen and women for the na¬ 
tional and international tournaments. 

Punjab University, winners, got the 
second place with 19 points two le»s than 
Bombay. Osmaiiia weie third with 17 
points. 

Subba Row to Retire 

Ram. n Subba Row, 29-year-old Eng¬ 
land left-handed opening batsman and 
Noithamptonshiie captain, is to retire Iroin 
liisl-cla.ss ciicket at the end ot the season. 

Mr. K. C. Turnei, Noithamptonshiie 
secretary, said on Aug. 3, in London that 
Subba Row had infoimed the county com¬ 
mittee that he was retiiing lor business 
leasons. 

Subba Row was born at Croydon, Sur. 
ley. He is an executive with a London 
music publishing firm. 

Batsntan, safe close fieldsman and occa¬ 
sional leg-break bowler, Subba Row ha.s 
played in 12 Test matches, including all foui 
against Australia this season. 

Subba Row played for Cambridge in the 
university matches of 1951-53. He made his 
debut foi Suri'ey in 3953 and helped them 
to win the county championship m that 
season but then found it difficult lo gam a 
regular place. 

He moved to Northamptonshire in 1955 
on a special registration and succeeded 
Dennis Brookes as captain in 1958. 

He toured India with the Common¬ 
wealth side in 1953-54. He made his Test 


debut in 1958 against New Zealand and was 
in the MCC party which toured Australia 
and New Zealand in 1953-59 but did not play 
m any ol the Tests. 

He played onto against India in 1959 
and touied the West Indies m that winter 
playing m two Tests. He made three ap¬ 
peal ances agaimst South Aliica that sum¬ 
mer and has played in all lour Tests against 
Austialia this season, scoiing 112 in the first 
at Edgbaston. His other Test century was 
against the West Indies in Georgetown. 

Subba Row has scored over 13,060 runs, 
including 28 centuries and made over 15U 
catches. Ills highest scoie which is also a 
Noithamptonshiie lecoid is 300 which he 
scored against Suiiey at the Oval in 1958. 
Indian iiockey Team for ‘Asiad’ 

Elaborating the plans in piepai’ation for 
the Indian hockey teams pauicipation m 
Ino Asian Games at Jakarta, ivii. A.snwani 
Kumai, Biesidenl ol the inaimi iiockey 
J?’edeiaUon, said on June 6 in Juilunuur that 
altei the leiurn oi Indian vVaiidcieis from 
New Zealand about 33 players Irom the 
entire countiy would be selected and put 
thioiigh a coaching camp. 

Aitei this seven lo eight weeks' camp, 
18 playeis would be selected to toui India 
and play lepresentativo matches in chief 
hockey centies. This team will then break 
up lor about ten days to leassemble at 
Bombay ioi paiticipaiing ni an inlcrnalion- 
ai louinament. 

Continuing Mr. Kiimai said that after 
participating in this inteinational lourna- 
ment tne team would take pail in a zdnal 
tournament in which playeis tiom the four 
zones of the countiy would participate, 
along with th»‘ National Games at Jabalpur. 
After the completion of the zonal touina- 
ment, the National Iiockey Championship 
will be held m Maich, 1962 alter which a 
national team to paiticipaie in the Jakarta 
Gaines would be selected tow'ards the end 
of the same month. This team will partici¬ 
pate in some of the major tournaments of 
the country and then aftci a short lour of 
the countries neighbouring to Indonesia 
will participate m the A.sian Games. 

Mr. Kumar said that an organizing com¬ 
mittee had^been formed for the internation¬ 
al tournament in Bombay and the interna¬ 
tional convention in Delhi. lie said that 
these functions w'ould cost the Federation 
more than Rs. 2 lakhs and plans had been 
made to collect funds. 
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Mr Kumar said that the Federation wa9 
taking good caie that playeis i\ho woie 
select!d lo lepitjeni Iht courtty m Ih 
Asian Games weit not ktpl undei suspens 
as to then selection The team would lx 
announced well in advance 

lie said that the Gciman Hockey Fede 
ration was also sending a stiong team lo 
toui this eountiy in Januaiy 1%2 It waa 
possible that some of the othci teams pai- 
ticipating m the intei national toinnament 
paiticulaily Biitain and Kenya would also 
be touiing the countiy 

Ml Kumai said that at the lecent meet¬ 
ing ol the Inlcinational Hockey Fidnalion 
It was decided to lecognize the Indian Na 
tional Hoikey Chnnpioiiship as a toui'ia 
ment ot the same giade as an inleinational 
loumamcnt This would lanlitate the Indian 
ump ics to picside ovei the matches in the 
penultimate lound to get intci national 
grading 

India lost two of its intcination,il um¬ 
pires in an an eiash last ycai This con¬ 
cession had be^n made at thf in,i^tenci ot 
the Indian lepiesentatiM so that India 
could build a panel ot mte i nation il i.m- 
piies again 

Ranji Trophy Fixtures 

Eight ol the Fith Noith /one match s 
m the ciickct championship ot India loi 
tne Ranji Tiophy will be hi Id at Delhi thi-^ 
yeai 

This was decided at a nup'ing of the 
North Zone Ranji Tiophy sub-committee 
held m New Delhi on June 17 

Ml Suijit Singh Majithia piesident ol 
the Delhi and Distiiet Ciicket Association 
was in the chair 

Repiesentnines of the s\ associations 
attended the meeting which decided the 
dates and venues ot tae Noilh /one v.ague 
matches 

The following aie the fix-tuics 
East Puniab vs Delhi at Jullundui— 
Oct 14 15 and Ifi Southern Punjab vs 
Delhi at Patiala- Oct IL 19 and 20 Jammu 
and Kashmii vs E Punjab at Jullundui— 
Oct 22 23 and 24 Jammu and Kashmii vs 
S Punjab at Patiala—Oct 27 23 and 29 
Jammu and Kashmir vs Delhi at Delhi— 
Nov 1 2 and 3 Jammu and Kashmii vi» 
Ivailways at Delhi—Nov 6 7 and 8 Jammu 
and Kashmii vs Seivices at Delhi—Nov 11 
12 and 13 Delhi vs Railways at Delhi— 
Nov. 11 12 and 13 Se vices vs Delhi at 


Delhi—Nov 15,16 and 17, Railways vs Ser- 
Mcc, at Delhi -Nov 19 20 snd 21, Services 
vs S Punjab at Patiala—Dec 9 10 anci 11, 
Seivices vs E Punjab at Jullundui—Dec 
1.J 14 and 15 S Punjab vs E Punjab at 
Jullundui—Dec 17 18 and 19 Railways vs 
S Punjab at Delhi—Dec 21 22 and 23, 
Riilways \s E Puniab at Delhi—Dec 25, 
20 and 27 

A Blow to South African Cncket 

The Impel lal Cncket Confeience meet¬ 
ing London on July 19 detiiied a decision 
on the membeiship ot South Afiica 

The ciuestion was ictciied to the m\t 
meeting ol the Conte lence 

Replying to questions Mi S C Gnllith, 
as mant secietaiy of the MCC said he 
thought it unlikely that theie would be an 
add lional wintei meeting ot th^ Conlei- 
enec which noimally mei Is only onte a 
yiai 

The New Zealand toui ol the' South 
Afiican Republic latei this yeai will take 
place asaiiangtd he said but the five Tests 
will be unofiicial 

Ml Giifiith said lhal he* was suie it 
was the MCCS intention iiicspcctivc ot 
what happened m the futuie to continue to 
play South Ali ica both in the Republu and 
in England 

Ml R Foslci Bowky attending Iho 
confeience as obseivcd £oi the South Afii¬ 
can Association was not in the loom dui- 
ing the 90 minutes discussion ol his coun- 
tiy s position 

He had picviously submitted a wiitter 
statement outlining South Aliican icelings 
in the maltci 

Ml Bow ley was piescnt loi the discua- 
•)ion of the olhci matteis betoie the confer¬ 
ence and Ml Guflith said “contiibuted 
quite a bit to oui discussions 

Ml GiifTith said the delegate had ap 
pi cached the mattei with the welfaie of 
cncket m mind, and had not conccined 
themselves with any olhei issues 

Ml Gnllith said that South Afncan 
cncket matches such as Cunic Cup games 
and olhoi matches of thiee days’ duiation 
or moie, would continue to lank as fust- 
class fixtuies He said he thought that any 
unofiicial Tests played in the meantime 
could well become official Tests letrospcc* 
lively 



Appointments, 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. B. K. Nehru was appointed Indian 
Ambassador to U.S.A., in succession to Mi. 
M. C. Chagla. 

Dr. S. Radlidakrishan was sworn in on 
July 25 to dischaigc during the illness of 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad the 1 unctions of ihe 
Pi'esidcnt undei Article 65(2) ol the Consti¬ 
tution. 

Brigadier K. A. S. Raja was anpointed 
over-all Commander ot all U.N. forces in 
Katanga on July 22. 

Mr. Agha Ililaly was designated on 
July 26 to leplace Mr. A. K. Hiohi as Pakis¬ 
tan’s Ambassador to India. 

The Government of India has appointed 
Mr. S. Boothalingam, who was appointed 
on July 24 as Secretaiy to the Mmustiy ol 
Finance (Depaitment of Expenditure) a'J 
membei of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion in place of Mr. N. N. Wanchoo 

Mr. M. B. Chopra who was to ictire as 
General Manager of Bhaki a Dam on AugiisU 
18 was appointed Manager of Beas Pioject 
foi four yeai s on August 7. Mr. B. R. Palta, 
additional General Manager, succeeds Mi. 
Chop! a as Geneial Manager of Bhaki a Dam. 

Mr. Albert Nassif was appointed Ambas^ 
sador ol Lebanon in India on August 11. 

Mr. K. G. Badlani, the present Admin¬ 
istrator of Dadra and Nagar Ilaveli, was 
appointed as Administrator of the new 
Union Tcrntoi'y on August 11 by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

AWARDS 

At the lust international Photographic 
Exhibition, organised by the Royal Thai 
Photographic Association in Bangkok, Mr. 
Mukherjee. of India gut the gold trophy lor 
his entry “Controversy”. 

A stunning, brown-eyed girl from Hol¬ 
land, 19-year-old Stanny van Baer, won the 
‘Miss International Beauty’ title on July 28. 

The Oxford University conferred an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science on 
July 30 upon Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, the 
author and scientist who gave up British 
nationality to becor'ie an Indian citizen. 

Mr. Amitabha Chowdhry, Assistant 
Editor of the Calcutta Bengali daily “Jugan- 
tar” was named recipient of the $10,000 
Magasaysay Award for journalism and lite¬ 
rature on August 2. On August 5, Dr. Baden 


Awards etc. 

Kodijat of Indonesia was awarded the 
Magasaysay Aw'ard for Government Service. 
On August 13, a blind American teacher, 
Miss Gencuiene Caulfield, was given the 
Magasaj .ay Award for inlernalional under¬ 
standing -Asia’s Nobel Piize. 

VISITORS 

Dr. Donald A. (Haser (.34) of U S.A., the 
youngest living Noh, 1 Prize winner, arrived 
in New Delhi on July 24. 

Mr. Chester Bowels, U.S. Under-Secre¬ 
tary of Slate and torniei Ambassador to 
India, arrived in New Delhi on August 5 on 
a foul day visit to the capital. 

Mr. Habib Chatty, Special envoy of 
President Boiiigiiiba ol Tunisia, arrived in 
New Delhi on August 7 to convey 1o the 
Government ^of India Tunisia's view-point on 
the Bizcrta cnsi.s. 

Mr. Muhammadu Ribadu, Nigeria’s Def¬ 
ence Minirlei, ailived in New Delhi on 
August 14, on a Iklay visit 

OBITUARY 

Mr. Charles Martin Anderson (43), head 
ol ifie political division ol the U.K. Hign 
Commi.ssion in N<-w Delhi, died in a car 
accident on July 31. 

Dr. U. Krishna Rio, Speakei of the 
Madias A.ssembly, died m Madias on 
August .'). 

Mr. Biiual Coomar Ghose (56), an emi¬ 
nent economist and PSP member of the 
Lok Sabha, died in Calcutta on .August 4. 

Mr. Zoltan Tildy (72), foimei President 
ol Ilimgaiy, died in Budapest on August 4. 

Sir Sidney Holland, loinier Piimc Min¬ 
ister of New' Zealand, oied m Wellington 
on August 5. 1961. 

Dr. Frank Buchman (63), iounder of the 
Moral Re Armament Movement (MRA), 
died in Frouden. tadl (West Germany) on 
August 8. 

Mousigaor Reginald Gonsalves (68), 
Vicar General of the Diocess of Poona, 
passed aw'ay at Poona on August 8. 


The sovereignty ol man lieth hid in 
knowledge; w'h'^rein many things arc re- 
seived <hat kings with their treasures can¬ 
not buy, nor with their foices command, 

—Bacon 
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15. Spain gave womou equal political, 
professional and labour rights with men, 
with spme minor exceptions. 

Pakistan chose Jasmine as its national 
floral symbol. 

16. The Nepalese Government withdrew 
warrants of arrest against all politicians 
wanted since Dec. 1.'), when King Mahendra 
dismi.ssed the Koiiala Ministry and banned 
all political activity. 

17. The U.S., Britain and France reject¬ 
ed Premier Khrushchev’s proposal of mak- 
ii^Wcst Berlin a fi'ee city. 

^ Forty-four ollicei s involved in the alleg¬ 
ed plot to overthrow Maj.-Gen. Pak Chung- 
Hui’s regime were released by the Supreme 
Council. 

South Kasai Chief of State Albert 
Kalonji renounced his tiile of King and 
once?fegain became Pre..;dent of the Baliiba 
State of South Kasai. 

18. The Kenya Kegiment—one of world's 
most exclusive units a;i far as the colour ba;’ 
is concerned—became multiracial. 

?9. Mr. Nehru declared in Srinagar that 
India would not tolerate any attack on 
Kashmir and would coimler aggre.ssion with 
all her might. 

French and Tuni.sian troops exchanged 
fire at Bizerla. 


20. President Rajendra Prasad’s condi¬ 
tion deteriorated following an attack of 
haematemesis (blood in the vomit). 


The Arab League adinUted Kuwait as 
its 11th member; but Iraq refuted the Arab 
League resolution. 

Tunisia broke off diplomatic relations 

Wlku 


Slv in the AtH's third spaceman, landing 
mites aS)ve the ^antic after being fired 115 
^ket ' ® 1^6<lstcne 

oftefSr^om^a^^^ut^sts dropped on Bizerta 
bing the town. 


22. The Security Council called for an 
immediate cease-fire in Tunisia. 

France oidcred its troops to cease firing 
in Bizerla. 

President Nasser pledged “unlimited 
military and political support” to Tunisia 
against the “oppressive French aggression” 
in iiizerta. 

24. The Gupta Ministry in U.P. was fur¬ 
ther expanded, bringing its sti-ength to JO. 

215. The Union Government announced 
the upgiacling of Delhi city from ‘B’ to ‘A’ 
class for the purposes of compensatory 
(city) and house allowances to Central Gov¬ 
ernment Seivarjl.s. Agra and Varanasi were 
upgraded fiv-m "C’ to ‘B’. 26 other cities 
v.erv i.ncluded. in cia.ss ‘C. 

Senegal decided to break off diplomatic 
relations with Portugal following incident.'r 
on its border wth Portuguese Guinea. 

26. 'J'hi' Congolese Parliament met f&r 
the first lime in nearly a year at Lovan- 
niiim Univei'siiy. 

President Kennedy convoyed his fir’m 
atleiition to defend We.slei'n rights itr Ber¬ 
lin and anywhere else they are regarded as 
threatened. 

27. The old Government of Mr. Joseph 
Ileo resigned in anticipation of a new Cabi¬ 
net for Congo. 

The ruling Union Federal Pardy won a 
two-to-onc majority in todays’ referendum 
on the new Comstilution proposals for 
Southern Rhodesia. 

2*1 France r-ejected U.N. intervention in 
her- drspule wdth Tunisia. 

Mr. Nehru inaugurated the Rs. 3-crore 
secorrd plant of the Hindustan Machine 
Tools—“a gift to the nation”—at Bangalore. 

29. President Ayub Khan said in Karachi 
that it was not po.ssiblc for Pakistan to live 
in peace with India without a solution of 
the Kashmir issue. 

The Soviet Union held out a promise— 
20 year-Russian'Plan—to its 200 million peo¬ 
ple of free gas, electricity and other utilities 
and free food for sections of the popidation 
by 1980. , , 
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30. The Laotian National Congress 
adopted an amendment to the Constitution 
which enabled King Savang Vatthana to 
become the Prime Minister of a future Gov ¬ 
ernment or name any one he chooses for the 
post. 

31. Mr. Harold Macmillan announced 
that Britain would make a “foi rnal applica¬ 
tion for negotiations” with a view to joining 
the European Common Mai’kel. 

The Foreign MitiisLeis of Philippine.-;, 
Malaya and Thailand announced in Bangkok 
the cj’oation of Association of South-Kas’. 
Asia in a document called the Bangkok 
declaration. 

Japan launched its second subinurin - 
since the war. 

AUGIISI 

1. Preniier Khrushchev wained what he 
called “lovers of military adventures" to 
“behave wisely and remember that we have 
all the means necessary to cool oil your hot 
heads”. 

The Governor of Andhra Pradesh. Mr. 
Bhirnsen Sachar, inaugurated llio fir,st Stale 
Law Cornmkssion in tne country. 

2. Mr. Cyrillo AUoulr.'.s new Congolese 
Government was invested in oflico. Mr. 
Antonie Giicnga. Luimimbi.h leader was 
elected one of the three vict'-premiers. 

Dahomey Jlejnibiic took over the .”00- 
jear-old Poriuguese Iradii-g oust, Sao Joao 
Raptistada Ajuda on the Atlantic Coast oh 
the eve of the lii.A annivei'sary of its inde¬ 
pendence. 

The South Vietnam Government order¬ 
ed the mobilization of all men between the 
ages of 23 and 33, to build the nations’ arm¬ 
ed forces against the incieasing Commun¬ 
ist terrorism, 

3. Prime Minister Nehru and other 
members of the Planning Commission for¬ 
mally signed the final form of the Third 
Five Year Plan in New Delhi. 

Pakistan Government announced recog¬ 
nition of the .Algerian Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, headed by Mr. Ferhat Abbas.- 

The Union Government renamed the 
“Department of Archaeology" at New Delhi, 
as the “Archaeological Survey of India”. 

4. Russia once again called for the sign¬ 
ing of an agreed peace treaty with Germany 
in notes to the Western Nations. 

5. The Western Foreign Ministers agreed, 
in Paris to face Russia’s mounting threat to 
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Berlin with stepped up preparedness for a 
shooting war but also with readiness 
meet the Rus;>ians at a Coiifereiiee table. 

Compulsory letiicment rules in order 
to L-i’ing new blood in k .Mership were con-^ 
tallied m a new Charter of the Soviet Co^It ' 
munist Party published today. 

6. Russia sent up into space its second 
.space.ship with a cosmonaut who controlled 
its llight. The spaceship, Vostok 11, w-ith 
Pdajor Gherman Stepanovich Titov aboard 
completed seventeen times round-the-wmrld 
trips when it remained up in the space fpr 
25 hours and 13 minutes. He was eirclMg 
the earth every 33.6 minues in an orbii 
varying between 110.6 inches and 159.7 miles 
high. 

The LT.S. Government delivered 10 
F-104 supersonic Fighters and two’ trainer 
planes to Pakistan. 

7. The Third Five-Year-Plan was 
seated to the Lok Sabha by Mr. Gulzari 
Nanda, the Minister for Planning. 

liie WesU.’i n Foreign Ministers talks on 
Berlin ended in a deadlock in Paris. 

1! was arm .uneed in Paina that Uranium ' 
was found recently in Jaduguda in the 
Singhbhum district ol Bihai. 

8. The pro-Lumumbi.st regime of Mr, 
Antonio Gizenga oJicially ♦recognized the 
Leopoldville Central Governmein, of Pre- 
nner Cyrille Adoulu. 

k 

10. 1'he Chief Ministers three-day lalky' 
opened in New' Delhi. They agreed that it 
should bo made a penal oflence for any indi^ 
vidual or group to advocate secession of any 
part of the country from the Indian union. 

Prime PdinisLer Nehru politely but firm¬ 
ly rejected tne demand for a Panjabi Suba." 
But he said that the government would do 
everything in its pow'er to encourage the 
Punjabi language and see that it flourishes 
in the State. 

The Overseas Communications Services 
set up a printogram service in Delhi. With 
the development of the printogi’am .service 
it will be possible to provide international 
telex service. This will enable a subscriber 
in Delhi to have immediate teleprinter con¬ 
nection wdth subscribers in other countries. 

11. Dadra and Nagar Havcli, two separ¬ 
ate pockets extending over 188 sq. miles, 
which were under Portugue.se occupation 
for about 175 years, became “de facto” an 
integral part of the Indian union today. 
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The two enclaves were liberated on July 21, 
j? ind August 2, 1054. Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli are now jegarded as a Centrally ac;- 
rhimsieivil ternloiy unucr liie JixtciuaJ 
■‘Ad'aii's Ministry. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma announced 
the forniation ol his own political party to 
,be known as the Neutralist Parly. 

President Kennedy won an important 
victory in the Senate when it voted to re¬ 
tain controversial long-range aid plan 
to assist the developing nations. 

12. The three-day Chief MiiiLslers’ con¬ 
ference on national integration concluded 
today in New Delhi after setting up a high- 
powered national committee, consisting of 
the Union Home Minister and live Chief 
htoisters of leading Slates, to et'sure the 
iri^lementation of the policy of promoting 


emotional integrattoii people and 

safeguarding the rights orlinguistic minori¬ 
ties. 

An attempt to overthrow l i'esident 
Arturo Frondizi of Argentina was crushed 
today when Government forces arrested two 
rebel groups that had seized the National 
Radio Station and a telephone exchange in 
downtown Buenos Aires. 

The ruler of Kuwait and the leader of 
the Arab League signed a formal agreement 
in Kuwait on the replacement of BrilLsh 
troops in Kuwait by Arab League forces. 
Kuwait also became a signatory to the Arab 
League Pact for mutual defence and econo¬ 
mic cooper’ations. 

13. The United Slates Denartment of 
Justice lifted a 30-ycar ban on Henry Mil¬ 
ler's controversial novel ‘Tropic of Cancer’. 


ALL INDIA RADIO 


r At the time of pariition of India in 
1947, All India Radio (AIR) was kfl wiiii 
six stations at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madjpds, Lucknow and Tiruchirapalli. 

^. At present AIR has 60 transmiiters, 2t) 
radio stations with 35 studios and four 
auxiliary studio centres, 28 receiving cen¬ 
tres and an educational television centre 
at Nev, Delhi. 

Fifty-seven more transmitters will be 
installed shortly for extension of the home 
Service broadcast coverage from 37 to (51 
per cent of the area and 55 to 74 per cent 
cif the population. 

In 1960 in its home services AIR broad¬ 
cast 1,15,000 hours of programme coiisi.sling 
of music, talks and disucssions, dramas and 
features, news and programmes for special 
audiences as also AIR s light programme 
entitled “Vividh Bharati”. In the. same 
year the external services occupied 7,000 
hours. 

AIR broadcasts in all the fourteen, 
major languages mentioned in the Indian 
Constitution and, in addition, in English, 
Dogri and Sindhi. There are several dia¬ 
lects spoken in rural areas w-hich are im¬ 
portant to AIR because of its rural pro¬ 
grammes broadcast from all stations. Fifty- 
one dialects and eighty-two tribal languages 
are also used in AIR programmes. ^ 

Pach linguistic region is served By one 
after air radio stations. Programmes are 
keeping in view the artistic, lilerary 


and cultural heritage and a.spirations of the 
region and they try to tap local talent. 

AIR operates one of the largest ncwvs 
organisations in the w'orld. Ninety-seven 
news bulletins ranging in duration from 5 
to 15 minutes in 29 Indian and foreign 
languages are broadcast every day for 
listeners in India and abroad. 

Special audience programmes are ad- 
dres.sed to woman and childnn. schools' 
and univei-sity sludent.s, industrial workers 
and rural listeners as also to the armed 
forces and adivasi areas. 

To project significant aspects of India’s 
culture and present the Indian tjoint of 
view in international events AIR broadcasts 
programmes in 16 languages for 23 houj’s 
per day. These programmes are br(ipadca.st 
to West A.sia including Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, I.iebanon, Syria, Jordan. Iraq, Yeman, 
South East Asia including Tibet, China, 
Burma. Indonesia, Fiji, Australia and New 
Zealand; East, West and Central Africa and 
Europe. 

There is a transcription service attach¬ 
ed to AIR which undertakes processing of 
records of music and spoken-word. Among 
the latter, AIR is proud to possess some 60 
hours of recordings of Mahatma Gandhi 
which are being preserved for posterity. 
There are also recordings of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sardar Patel, Sarojtni Naidu and 
the music recitals of such old masters as 
Abdul Kirim Khan, Faiyyaz Khan ax\d,T>.’ 
N. PilJlii. 
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HOW MANY GRAMS iSASEER? 


Metric Weights have come into use. Prices are 
expressed in terms of Metric units. And yet, 
transactions involve Irksome calcuiatiows. 

WHY? 

4 

Because the Metric concept is not followed. 
Commodities are asked for either according to 
old weight or its equivalent: 

930 grams for one seer 
4S4 grams for one pound. 

The right way is to ask for 

I Kilogram (1,000 grams) 

SOO grams 

This way traqiqictlmis wNI bo simpler and 
calculations rmcIi easier. 
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THE PUNJABI SUBA TANGLE 


The “fast unto death” undertaken by 
the Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, to 
achieve a Punjabi Suba, carved out of Pun¬ 
jabi-speaking areas to form one contiguous 
unit, and the counter-fast by the Hindu 
loader. Yogi raj Suryadev, to countermand 
the Akali demand, have created a serious 
situation in the Punjab which may result 
in communal Ilare-up at any time. The 
Government of India is in no mood to accede 
to the Akali demand of further splitting 
the country and has taken firm measures to 
maintain law and order in the border State. 
The sincere and tireless efforts of the media¬ 
tors have failed to find out any solution to 
the impasse created by the intrasigent atti¬ 
tude of the parties concerned. The people 
in the State are outwardly calm and uncon¬ 
cerned but there is an undercurrent of fear 
and instability running throughout the land. 
It is an open fact that the people of Pun¬ 
jab have already suffered economically and 
they are chary to start new industries or 
other business concerns in the proposed 
Punjabi-Suba region. The economic and 
political situation is deteriorating day by 
day and the people of Punjab are watching 
with bated breath the outcome of the self- 
sought agony of a fast by the 76-year-old 
Akali leader and the counter-fast by the 
Aiya Samaj leader. The present bout of 
fasts will have a far-reaching adverse effect 
on the harmonious and amicable relations 
between Hindus and Sikhs who have been 
living as “wa^ and woof of a tapestry” for 
centuries in the Punjab. 

The .aspiration of the SikhS'to have a 
. hpmelijptpd of thepr own is not a new one but it 

' ' , ' ‘ • ilk 


has a varied and chequered history. The 
Akali movement was iounded in the g^rljf! 
twenties of the pre.senl century for religions 
reforms and “liberation” of gurudwaxfts 
(holy places) from the feudal mahants. The 
continued agitation of the Akalis to get pos¬ 
session of gurudwaras and the massacre of 
Sikhs at Nankana Sahib (now in *West 
Pakistan) forced the Bi’itish Governm,OTt to 
pass the Gurudwara Act in 1925 and the 
control of the gurudwaras was put Tnto'the 
hands of the Shiromani Gurudwara Praban- 
dhak Committee for which elections were 
to be held on adult franchi.se. This success, 
of the Akali Dal enhanced its prestige and 
the Dal became the voice of Sikhs and tl^ 
representative as a religious community. & 
far the Sikhs and Hindus in Punjab had 
been living as a single entity, they had 
been worshipping at the same shrines and 
following the same religious rites and sociad 
customs. By passing of the gurudwaras in 
the hands of the Akali Sikhs, the first seeds 
of difference between Sikhs and Hindus 
were sowed. The Hindu attendance of 
Sikh gurudwaras fell considerably and the 
Hindus erected a big mandir at Amritsar-— 
the Durgiana Temple—to keep away their 
community from the Golden Temple where 
they had been worshipping daily in large 
numbers. Then came the Macdonald Award 
which gave 20 per cent seats to the Sikhs in 
the legislature and encouraged the recruit¬ 
ment of Sikhs in Army and administrative 
posts. The gulf between Sikhs and Hindus 
was widened by the “divide and rule” puli'* 
cy of the British Government. The first crjl 
of a separate Sikh-State was raised before 
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the British Mission, headed by late Sir 
Stafford Cripps, which came to India in 1U42 
to tind out a solution to the Indian political 
tangle. At that time the late Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah was bent upon carving India to creuie 
Pakistan—a separate homeland for Indian 
Muslims. Mr. Jinnah had offered a .sub-na¬ 
tion status to the Sikhs if they opted lor 
Pakistan. This offer gave an impetus to the 
demand of a separate Sikh Slate. Unfor¬ 
tunately there was no well-defined region 
where the Sikhs were in majority, riie 
Sikh Community was so evenly distributed 
and the Punjabi language so widely spoken 
in the undivided Punjab that it was dilficult 
to demarcate a separate homeland fur the 
Sikhs. The result was that the Sikhs had 
to opt for India. In 1947, all the Sikhs 
living in the West of Radcliffe Line migrat¬ 
ed to the Indian side and settled in the East 
Punjab. This gave majority to the Sikhs 
in some districts and they felt that the de¬ 
mand for a Sikh State had become feasible. 

Aftei- independence the Congrcs.j Gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre made a move to re¬ 
organise Indian Stales on linguistic basis. 
The Akali Sikhs, under the leadership of 
Master Tara Singh, began to demand a 
Punjabi-speaking State. The Hindus of 
Punjab saw in this demand the old aspira¬ 
tion of the Sikhs to have a State whore 
the latter would be in majority. They 
opposed the Punjabi-Suba demand tooth 
and nail. They even encouraged the 
Punjabi-Hindus to renounce their mother 
tongue in favour of Hindi. A Hindi 
Raksha Samiti was formed under the 
leadership of the Arya Samaj to oppo.se the 
formation of a Punjabi-.spcaking State. This 
attitude of the Hindus was respons'blc to 
create suspicion in the mind of Akali Sikhs 
who declared that the creation of a Punjabi 
Suba was essential for the preservation of 
language, religion and culture of the Sikh 
minority. The Government devised Sachar 
formula in which equal status was given to 
Punjabi and Hindi. The Sikhs were not 
satisfied and the formula was scrapped in 
favour of a new Regional Formula. Under 
this formula Punjab had been divided into 
Hindi and Punjabi zones and this, to some 
extent, satisfied the Akali demand. The 
Akalis again put their demand for a fuU- 
fiedged Punjabi Suba before the States Re- 
oi;ganisation Commission but the Commis¬ 
sion declared that Punjab was a bilingual 
State and could not be divided into separate 
linguistic regions. 


The agitatijs^ for the Punjabi Suba 
again flared up last ye«r, ' Elections held 
in January 19bU to the Shiromani Gum- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee (the body 
controlling the management of Sikti shrines) 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
Akali Dal, led by Master Tara Singh, which 
won 132 of the 140 seats. Master Tara 
Singh was unanimously elected president 
oi tne SGPC on Marcn 7, 1960. kollowing 
his victory he announced that he would 
launch an agitation for a Punjabi-speakin| 
State. On March 3, 1960, the report of the 
Good Relations Committee, consisting of 
two prominent Hindu and Sikh education¬ 
ists, wiiich was appointed in 1958 to study 
the language problem in the Punjab, was 
published. It recommended Punjabi in 
Gurumukhi in Punjabi region. Later in 
March 1960, the Stale-Government announc¬ 
ed the appointment of a 27-member Com¬ 
mittee, headed by the Governor of Punjab, 
Shri N. V, Gadgil, to recommend measures 
for satisfactory solution of the language 
problem. The Akali Dal and the SGPC 
boycotted the CommiltL*e and maintained 
its demand for division of the Stale. On 
May 1, 1960 two separate States of Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat were formed out of the 
erstwhile bilingual Bombay State. This 
gave an added argument to Master Tara 
Singh to press his demand for Punjabi¬ 
speaking Suba. Subsequently he was ar¬ 
rested on May 24, 1960 in Amritsar and 
held under the Preventive Detention Act. 
His arrest was intended to prevent a march 
of Akalis to Delhi, which was to have be¬ 
gun under his leadership on May 29, in pre¬ 
paration for a mass demonstration in the 
Capital on June 12, 1960. His arrest how¬ 
ever did not prevent the Akalis to carry 
on the agitation for a Punjabi Suba. Sant 
Fateh Singh, Vice-President of SGPC, took 
over the command and directed the agita¬ 
tion from within the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar. This agitation created a very 
explosive situation tending to embitter and 
disrupt. peaceful relations between the 
Hindus and Sikhs in the State, as well as 
between rival bodies of the Sikhs. The 
Akalis resorted to violence both in Delhi 
and Amritsar and they offered themselves 
in thousands for arrest. The Communists, 
the Praja Social i.sts and the Swatantra 
party supported the Punjabi Suba, demand 
while the Congress and the Jana Sangh 
opposed it. Mr. Nehru, in a press sta^ 
ment on June 24, 1960, described the agita- 





tion {or Punjabi Suba as “misconceived and 
communal'’; he thought it would be “tra¬ 
gic”—both politically and economically—if 
Punjab, partitioned in 1947, were to be fur¬ 
ther broken up, but agreed that the use of 
the Punjabi language should be encouraged. 

To give an impetus to the movement, 
Sant Fateh Singh began “fast unto death’’ 
on December 18, 196U, swearing that he 
would not break it until Punjabi Suba 
was granted in principle. The Government, 
released Master Tara Singh on January 4, 
19(il and Mr. Nehru offered to meet him 
for talks. Master Tara Singh met Mr. Nehru 
at Bhavnagar and being satisfied with talks 
he rushed to Amritsar to apprise Sant Fateh 
Singh of the outcome of the talk. Sant 
Fateh Singh broke his fast on January 9, 
1961. 

Fresh talks on the demand for a Pun¬ 
jabi-speaking State between Mr. Nehru and 
Sant Fateh Singh opened on February 8 
and broke down on May 12, 1961. Master 
Tara Singh announced on May 22 that he 
would begin on August 15 (India’s independ¬ 
ence day) a “fast unto death” for the 
achievement of Punjabi Suba. The General 
body of the Akali Dal gave its approval on 
May 29 to Master Tara Singh’s intended 
fa.st. Master Tara Singh had decided to 
fast, instead of reviving the mass agitation 
called off in January, for two reasons: (1) 
the Akali Dal had done badly in the 1960 
local elections, held during the previous 
agitation, and another campaign, which 
might result in the arr-est of many of its 
.leaders, might prove to its disadvantage in 
the 1962 general elections; (2) Sant Fateh 
Singh’s fast and his subsequent talks with 
Mr. Nehru, from which Master Singh was 
excluded, has greatly increased his prestige, 
and Master Tara Singh v as therefore anxi¬ 
ous to reassert his position as leader of the 
Sikh Community. 

Public bodies and political leaders of 
all shades appealed to Master Tara Singh 
mot to take the suicidal step of a “fast unto 
death” to press his demand but asked him 
to adopt democratic methods for achieve¬ 
ment of his Punjabi Suba. But Master Tara 
Singh was adament and said that there was 

going back from^s resolve. “If I post¬ 
pone my fast, I will be guilty of breach of 
faith and betrayal cf my community,” he 
Said. Master Tara Singh began his fast in¬ 
side the Golden Temple, Amritsar, on 
August 15. On the same day Yogiraj Surya- 


dev began his fast at Amritsar and Swami 
Rameshwaranand at Delhi' on August 16 
The two Hindu leaders began their fast tc 
oppose the Akali demand for a Punjabi 
Suba and “to sti-englhen Hindu-Sikh unity” 
(Swami Rameshwaranand broke his fast 
on August 31, after the statement of Mr, 
Nehru in the Parliament that there would 
be no more bifurcation of Punjab on linguis¬ 
tic basis). 

Ill a statement to the press on July 7, 
1961, Master Tara Singh said: “To make any 
demand for a Sikh Slate is sheer madness. 
In the interest of the Sikhs themselves, who 
today form part of the nation, it would be 
completely suicidal. As for myself, I have 
often asserted that even if a Sikh State is 
offered to us, I shall refuse it, and as a pat¬ 
riotic Indian national, I shall consider oven 
such an offer as discrimination agaihst the 
Sikhs”. On July 22, Master Tara Singh 
assured Hindus that he would safeguard 
their interests as “strongly as he was light¬ 
ing for a Punjabi Suba”. 

Talking to newsmen on July 25. Master 
Tara Singh said that Hindus and Sikhs were 
members of the same family and Sikhs did 
not want to be cut off from Hindus at any 
cost, as their culture and civilisation was 
interlinked. “Every Hindu is a Sikh and 
every Sikh is a Hindu”, he said. 

On August 6, Master Tara Singh said 
that the accepted principle of carving out 
linguistic States could not be withheld from 
Sikhs because of Hindu opposition. It would 
mean that Hindus were considered so high¬ 
ly superior that their opinion must carry a 
greater weight. The Akali leader accused 
the Government of discrimination against 
the Sikhs and suppression of civil liberties. 
On August 13, Master Tara Singh said: 
“Even after my death, my spirit shall ever 
hover around to work for a lasting unity of 
the Sikhs and the Hindus”. On August 14, 
Master Tara Singh said: “The present Pun¬ 
jabi region has already been accepted both 
by the Akalis and the Government as the 
Ihinjabi-speaking area, but adjustments can 
be a subject of possible discussions. I will, 
however, not accept the present Punjab as 
the imilingual Punjabi-speaking State. This 
will amount to a trick with us because it 
will not be a factually honest proposition”. 
He said that the Akalis would resist pas¬ 
sively any Government attempts to force 
entry into the gurudwaras. “It may lead to 
a sort of struggle the Sikhs waged during 
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the Mughal regime”, he added. The forma¬ 
tion of a Punjabi Suba, Master'Tara Singh 
explained, would put the Sikhs politically 
in a better position. He added: “Wc w’ill bo 
respected and cease to be suspected”. In 
Mr. Nehru's assertion during his talks wil.i 
Sant Fateh Singh that the formation of a 
Punjabi Suba would create sentimental 
barriers against the Sikhs in the jest of 
India, Master Tara Singh saw a threat to 
turn the Sikh.s out ol the other States. 
“This has added to our determination to 
struggle foi a Punjabi Suba.” he said. 

On August 22, Master Tara Siiigh said 
that it was not a struggle foi' the Punjabi 
Suba alone but for the honour of the Sikhs 
and against discrimination. He i-eiterated 
on August 215, that the demand for a Pun¬ 
jabi Suba was a (juestion of horumr foi the 
Sikhs. 

What was begun as a purely linguistic 
issue has been tuimed into a coniinunaJ issue 
and the musk of a Punjabi-speaking Suba is 
taken off the I’cal demand for a Sikh Stale. 

The Government’s position vis-a-vis 
Punjabi Suba has been explained in various 
statements of Mr. Nehiu. He told a depu¬ 
tation of the Punjab Communist Party on 
August G that while he was willing to do 
jverything possible for the development of 
Lhc Punjabi language, any physical break- 
jp of the pj-esent Punjab State would not 
oe in the interests of either the Punjabis or 
the country. Mr. Nehi'u said the opposition 
ay a large section of Punjabis to llie Suba 
demand and the harmful effects of a bifur¬ 
cation of the Punjab on the State’s econo¬ 
mic development were strong factors against 
:hp creation of Punjabi Suba. 

Mr. Nehru, on August 9, said that he 
ind his colleagues were all for encouraging 
;he Punjabi language. But he could not 
jnderstand the demand for a Punjabi Suba 
jn the basis of Punjabi. Except for Hari- 
ina, Mr. Nehru said, Punjabi was spoken 
everywhere in Punjab, and even in Hariana 
people understood Punjabi as well as Hindi. 

On August 21, Mr. Nehru told the Lok 
Babha that the Punjab question liad shifted 
from the language issue to somewhere else. 
Even originally it was not a language issue, 
but a communal issue in the guise of langu-» 
age. Again on August 28, Mr. Nehru told 
the Lok Sabha that he could not agree to 
die Punjabi Suba iiemand because it was 
'harmful in the principle and application.” 


But he was prepared to hold a high level 
inquiry to investigate the charges made by 
the Akali leaders that there was discrimiha- 
tion against the Sikhs. He was also willing 
to inquire into the working of the regional 
fi/rmula and consider giving more powers 
to regional committees, though not powers 
(f legislation. 

Mr. Nehru stated in the Rajya Sabha on 
August 30 that if a Punjabi Suba were 
formed it would bring harm to the Punjabi 
language by limiting its area, divide Pun*, 
jab, release communal and lissiparous ten¬ 
dencies, adversely effect Punjab's economy 
and tear to shreds the social life of the peo¬ 
ple. It would be the very reverse of natio¬ 
nal integration. ^ 

With Mr. Nehru’s categorical refusal to 
the preposterous demand of Master Tara < 
Singn, the Akalis have become desperate 
and have hurled ail sorts of invectives on 
Mr. Nehru. It has become difficult for 
Master Tara Singh to save his face and 
break his fast. On September 1, Master 
Tara Singh made a ridiculous proposal by 
offering to call -off his fast if the Punjabi 
Suba i.ssue weie raised “effectively” in the 
United Nations. Denial of Punjabi Suba, 
he said, was based on discrimination against 
tlie Sikhs and was a fit subject to be rai.sed 
under the human rights charter. When he 
was made to understand that the Suba 
i.ssue was an internal problem and cannot 
be discu.ssed in the United Nations, he pro¬ 
posed aibitralion on the Suba issue by a 
neutral body of men “not under the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. Nehru”. The Government is 
not prepared to have any arbitration on the 
Punjabi Suba issue. 

There seems to be no solution of the 
Punjab tangle at present. The Government 
is not prepared to yield to coercion and 
blackmail by fast. There will be no end of 
demands and divisions if once the Govern¬ 
ment yields to the present agitation for a 
Punjabi Suba. The only issue at present is 
how to save the life of Master Tara Singh. 
His sel’vices to the nation cannot be forgot¬ 
ten in the din of a communal demand. He 
is a sincere and honest man though he some¬ 
times expresses wrong convictions. It is 
hoped that Master Tara Singh, in the vdder 
interest of national un(|^ and communal 
harmony, will himself see the light of rei^- 
son and sanity and abandon the path of 
self-destructiqn which he has taken. 



^ed Madons 

By Mr. DAG HAMMARSKJQLD 



Eight years ago I was inducted into 
my present office, to which I had been cata¬ 
pulted without previous soundings, indeed, 
without any pre-warning. I felt that it was 
my duty to accept it, not because of any 
feeling of confidence in my personal capa¬ 
city to overcome the difficulties which 
might arise, but because, under the condi¬ 
tions then prevailing, the one to whom the 
call had come seemed to me in duty 
bound to respond. 

The tumultuous situation that faced me 
at the very outset has proved not to be 
unique. It has been repeated several times 
m the past few years. The other day I read 
a book by Arthur Waley—well-known as 
one of the great interpreters of Chinese 
thought and literature and as one of those 
great students of humane letters who have 
so splendidly enriched our cultural tradi¬ 
tion. In his work Waley quotes what an 
early Chinese historian had to say about 
the philosopher Sung Tzu and his followers, 
some 350 years B.C. To one who works in 
the United Nations, the quotation strikes a 
familiar note. It ixms as follows: 

“Constantly rebuffed but never discour¬ 
aged, they went round from State to State 
helping people to settle their differences, 
arguing against wanton attack and pleading 
for the suppression of arms, that the age in 
which they lived might be saved from its 
state of continual war. To this end they 
interviewed princes and lectured the com¬ 
mon people, nowhere meeting with any 
great success, but obstinately persisting in 
their task, till kings and commoners ^ike 
grew weary of listening to them. Yet 
undeterred they continued to face them¬ 
selves on people’s attention.” 

Is this a description of a quixotic group, 
whore efforts are doomed to failure? The 
wording, with its tone of frustration, may 
lead us to think so. However, 1 believe 
that this interpretation would be wrong. 
The historian tells us about a group engag¬ 
ed in a struggle he considers very much 
worth-while and one which will have to go 
on until success is achieved. 

The half ironical, half sad note which 
he strikes indicates only his knowledge of 
the difficulties which human nature pute 
In the way of such work for peace. Hf 
PMsimiim ii tempered by the mild sense ol 


humour and the strong sense of proportion 
of a man seeing his own time in the long 
perspective ol history. We can leant 
from his attitude, both in our efforts to 
move towards peace and m our work for 
universal recognition of human rights. 

We know that the question of peace 
and the question ol human rights are close¬ 
ly related. Without recognition of human 
rights we shall never have peare, and it is 
only within the frame-work of peace that 
human rights can be fully developed. 

In fact, the work for peace is basically 
a work for the most elementary of human 
rights; the right of eveiyone to security 
and to freedom from fear. We, therefore, 
recognise It as one of the first duties of a 
Government to take measure in prdcr to 
safeguard for its citizens this very right. 
But we also recognise it as an obligation 
for the emerging world community to assist 
Governments in safeguarding this elemen¬ 
tary human right without having to lock 
themselves m behind the walls of arms. 

The dilemma of our age, with its infi¬ 
nite possibilities ol selt-destruction, is how 
to grow out of the world of international 
security, based on law. We arc only at the 
very teginning of such a change. The na¬ 
tural distrust in the possibility of progress 
is nourished by unavoidable set-backs and, 
when distrust is thus strengthened, this in 
turn increases our difficulties. 

The eflort may seem hopeless. It will 
prove hopeless unless peoples and Govern¬ 
ments alike are willing to take smaller im¬ 
mediate risks in order to have a better 
chance to avoid the final disaster threaten¬ 
ing us if we do not manage to turn the 
course of developments in a new direction. 

The United Nations finds itself in a 
difficult stage of its development. It is still 
too weak to provide the security desired by 
all, while being strong enough and alive 
enough effectively to point out the direc¬ 
tion in which the solution must be sought. 
In its present phase the Organisation may 
look to many like a preacher who cannot 
impose the law he states or realise the 
gospel he interprets. It is undei-standable 
^ those who have this impression turn 
way in distrust or with cynical criticism, 
torgetting that set-backs in efforts to imple¬ 
ment an ideal do not prove that the ideal 
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is wrong, and overlooking also that at the 
beginning of great changes in human socie¬ 
ty there must always be a stage of such 
frailty or seeming inconsistency. 

It is easy to say that it is pointless to 
stale the law if it cannot be enforced. How¬ 
ever, to do so is to forget that if the law is 
the inescapable law of the future, it would 
be treason to the future not to state the 
law simply because of the difficulties of the 
present. Indeed, how could, it ever become 
a living reality if those who are responsible 
for its development were to succumb to the 
immediate difficulties arising when it is still 
a revolutionary element in the life of 
society? 

The United Nations is something defi¬ 
nite also in the sense that the concepts and 
ideals it represents, like the needs it tries 
to meet, will remain an ineluctable element 
of the world picture. However, that does 
not mean that the present embodiment of 
the groping efforts of mankind towards an 
organised world community represents a 
definite shape for all time. The United 
Nations is, and should be, a living, evolv¬ 
ing, experimental institution. If it should 
ever cease to be so it should be revolutio- 
ised or swept aside for a new approach. 

The growth of social institutions is al¬ 
ways one where, step by step, the form 
which adequately meets the need is shap¬ 
ed through selection, or out of experience. 
Thus an effort that has not yielded all the 
result.! hoped for has not failed if it has 
provided positive experience on which a 
new approach can be based. An attempt 
which has proved the possibility of pro¬ 
gress even if it has had to be renewed 
again and again, and in new forms or set¬ 
ting in order to yield full success. 

When we look back over the experi¬ 
ences in the United Nations over the past 
few years, we may differ amongst ourselves 
as to the wisdom of this or that particular 
stand and we may have doubts about the 
end result of this or that step. But I think 
we can’t dispute the value and historical 
importance of certain developments. 

First of all, it proved possible in an 
emergency to create for the first time a 
truly intoi’national force. This Force, al¬ 
though modest in size and, for constitu¬ 
tional reasons, also modest in aim, broke 
new ground which inevitably will count in 


future efforts to preserve peace and promote 
justice. 

Lasting peace is not possible without 
recognition of fundamental human rights 
and that human rights cannot reach their 
full development unless there is peace. The 
United Nations cannot lay down the law 
for the life within any national community. 
Those laws have to be established m 
accordance with the will of the people as 
expressed in the forms indicated by their 
chosen constitution. But just as the United 
Nations can promote peace, so it can, in 
joint, deliberations, define the goals of 
human rights which should be the laws of 
the future in each nation. Whatever the 
distance between these goals and the every¬ 
day reality we meet all around the world, 
it is not vain thus to set the targets as they! 
present themselves to the most mature 
political thinking of our age. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the General Assembly 
thirteen years ago, is not, of course, a treaty 
and has in itself no force of law, but as “a 
common stand.ard of achievement for all 
peoples and all' nations” it crystallizes the 
political thought of our times on these 
matters in a way influencing the thinking 
of legislators all over the world. The rela- 
tion.ship of man to society is a relationship 
for which every generation must seek to 
find a proper form. In a world where the 
memory is still fresh cf some of the worst 
infringements on human rights ever ex¬ 
perienced in history, the Declaratipn should 
give direction to those who now carry the 
responsibility for a sound development of 
society. 

The United Nations has for years strug¬ 
gled with the problem how to translate the 
Declaration of Human Rights into the text 
of an international convention or conven¬ 
tions. It is not surprising that in a world 
with very different cultural traditions, and 
among countries showing very different 
degrees of advancement of social institu¬ 
tions, such a translation has proved diffi¬ 
cult. But the failure so far to reach agree¬ 
ment over the whole field should not lead 
us to believe that the word to realize the 
fundamental human zughts has come to a 
standstill. The decisive fact in the end will 
not be the text of an international conven¬ 
tion, but the transformation of sodety 
through growing recognition of the princi¬ 
ples in the life of the peoples. 
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The work for peace must be animated 
by tolerance and the work for human riehtii 
by respect for the individual. A student 
ot the growth of human rights through the 
ages will recognize its close relationship to 
the development of tolerance inspired by 
ethical concepts of religious origin. At- 
tempts are made to link the development 
u- ‘^’^clusively to the ideas 

which broke through to predominance in 
the age of enlightenment. However, to do 
so means to me to overlook the historical 
background of those ideas. It means also 
cutting our ties to a source of strength that 
we need in order to carry the work for 
human rights to fruition and to give to 
those rights, when established, their littinir 
spiritual content. 


To some, the word “tolerance" may 
sound strange in a time of “cold war" and 
of negotiations "from positions of strength;" 
It may have an overtone of meekness or ap¬ 
peasement. And yet, have we reason to 
heneve that what was true in the past is 
no longer true? It is not the weak but the 
strong who practice tolerance, and the 
strong do not weaken their position in 
showing tolerance. On the contrary, only 
through tolerance can they justify their 
strength in the face of those counteracting 
for(«s that their own strength automati¬ 
cally sets in motion. 


Tribal Welfare In India 

The total population of scheduled 
trills, according to 1951 census and the list 
revised in 1956, was estimated at 22.5 mil¬ 
lion. The “denotified" tribes (formerly 
described as ‘criminal’ tribes) compri^d 4 
million. 

To assist tribal population to reach a 
level of well-being comparable to the rest 
of the community, the Constitution has pro^ 
vided for special safeguards. These include 
reservation of seats in the Legislatures, re¬ 
cruitment of tribal candidates to services 
and posts in the Union and State Govern¬ 
ments, administration of scheduled and 
other tribal areas, appointment of a Special 
Officer to investigate into the working of 
the safeguards and appointment qf a Com¬ 
mission to report on the administration of 
the scheduled areas and the welfare of tha 
tribes. 

The Second Five Year Plan pi'ovided 
for an expenditure of Rs. 43 crores on wel¬ 
fare of scheduled tribes and Rs. 2.89 crores 
on welfare of “denotified” tribes as against 
Rs. 19.83 crores and Rs. 1.10 crores respec¬ 
tively during the First Plan period. 

The programmes falling in the Central 
sector covered schemes of special import¬ 
ance for the advancement of scheduled 


I am sure that tliis holds true of all 
those in the present world situation who 
may be or niay consider themselves to be 
strong’, be it the industrialized West in 
lelation to the underdeveloped countries, 
be it the Powers whose military resources 
pve them key positions, be it those who 
have achieved a slate of democracy and of 
recognition of human rights toward which 
others are still groping. 


tribes. They include tribal development 
blocks, improvement in shifting cultivation, 
settlement of shifting cultivators etc. etc. 

Schemes carried out during the last 
decade considerably supplemented benefits 
accruing from development in different 
fields such as agriculture, co-operation, irri¬ 
gation, small industries, communications, 
education, health, housing and rural water 
supply. 


I remember in this context words from 
another translation by Arthur Waley—this 
time from Tao Te Ching. Its paradoxical 
form and mystical background should not 
lead us to overlook its realism; “Heaven 
arms with pity those whom it would not see 
lestroyed.” 


Over the ages and over the contents, 
•here words join with those of the Psal- 
nist: ‘There is mercy with Thee; thereforo 
Shalt Thou be feared.” 


The main agency for execution of tri¬ 
bal welfare programmes are the State Gov¬ 
ernments, but voluntaiy organisations en¬ 
gaged in welfare work are given liberal 
grants-in-aid. The Government of India 
gave grants to eight non-official agencies of 
an all-India character to further welfare of 
the scheduled tribes. 

The T lird Plan incorporates provisions 
to impi'ove welfare programmes, particular¬ 
ly strengthening and reorganisation of the 
administrative set up to protect interests of 
the tribes in the newly industrialised areas. 




THE TORMENT OF ANGOLA 

By THE REV. CLIFFORD J. PARSONS 
Formerly a Missionary in Angola 


Just as 5 January 1959, the date of the 
Leopoldville riots, and not 30 June 1960, 
the date of formal declaration, marks the 
beginning of their independence for the 
Congolese, so 15 March 1961 may well mark 
the beginning of independence for Angola. 
Cto that day the first popular African up- 
• rising against Portuguese hegemony in 
recent times took place. Its outcome is 
still in the balance; but whatever the im¬ 
mediate results, there can be no doubt that 
this is a turning point. Things will never 
be the same again. 

In the history of peoples, the forlorn 
hope has often served as a fuse for the 
finally successful revolution. The way may 
be arduous, the odds seem insuperable, but 
conviction and determination bring their 
inevitable reward. At such times the inno¬ 
cent on both sides will inevitably suffer, 
and none can certainly regard with equani¬ 
mity the horrors of the present struggle in 
Angola. 

It is a major irony that a country which 
has prided itself on a non-racial policy of 
‘integration’ should have witnessed the 
most bitter struggle between races in 
^rica south of the Sahara—so far. Look¬ 
ing across the South Atlantic, towards the 
Brazilian giant which grew of the same 
matrix, one cannot but sorrow over the 
mediaeval spirit that the last 35 years have 
brougth to Portugal. Had a strenuous 
endeavour been made to implement the 
traditional policy of non-racialism, Angola 
might well by now have presented to the 
world the most harmonious race relations 
in Africa, instead of the cruel conflict which 
has shocked even her closest friends. 

In spite of government statements 
claiming the fullest awareness of what was 
brewing, the attacks when they came took 
^the settler population of Angola by sur¬ 
prise. Years of propaganda, insisting that 
it could not happen there, had persuaded 
them that all was well, that Africans were 
not the resentful victims of injustice, and 
that in any event they had no weapons and 
BO leaders. How wrong the propaganda 
was! 

Clandestinely the Union of the Popula¬ 
tions of Angola (U.P.A.) had built up its 
organisation, based on necessity outside the 


country. With some naivety, they made it 
known that something was going to happen 
on 15 March; but the authorities refused 
to take the warning seriously, so that the 
initial onslaught was a terrifying success. 
Plantations, commercial centres and isolated 
government outposts were attacked and 
destroyed from the congo frontier down to 
within a hundred miles of Luanda. At 
least 500 white and coloured people were 
killed, many of them with the long prun¬ 
ing knives or matches used in plantation 
work. Women and children were not spar¬ 
ed. There wore mutilations. It was a chil¬ 
ling demonstration of what the release of 
long pent-up feelings can do. 

The natural reaction of the white com¬ 
munity was to defend itself. Military 
forces in the country were weak and wide¬ 
ly scattered. The administrative authori¬ 
ties armed the civilian population, and 
throughout the country bands of vigilantes 
were formed. Their reprisals against Afri¬ 
cans have not been as widely publicised aS 
the atrocities committed by the insurgents, 
but the authorities have admitted their 
own difficulty in restraining counter-mea¬ 
sures by the civilians. For at least a month 
the situation was practically anarchic, with 
the government holding the reins loosely 
in the hope that passions would work them¬ 
selves out. In Luanda there was nightly 
terror in the locations where Africans, many 
of them educated and responsible citizens, 
were hauled from their homes and shot. In 
the interior wholesale arrests and summary 
shootings have resulted in the panic flight 
of most of the African population into the 
hills, ravines and forests, or across the bor¬ 
der into the Congo. By the middle of 
May press reports vndely quoted an esti¬ 
mate of 20,000 for the numl^r of Africans 
killed in retaliation and repression. 

With the approach of the dry season— 
which extends from May to October— the 
government has announced its plan for a 
ruthless campaign “to exterminate the ter¬ 
rorists,’’ first by burning the eight foot high 
bush grass, and then by bombing and stra¬ 
fing the forests in which the insurgents will 
be compelled to take refuge. This scorch¬ 
ed earth policy is bound to be indiscrimin¬ 
ate, With universal panic, womeh ....iHMl! 
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children, the aged and the infirm, have uni¬ 
formly fled from their villages, many of 
ivhich have been burned or bombed out of 
jxistence. The answer that is commonly 
;iven to those who appeal against such a 
proposal is: “They started it. We must pay 
them back in their own coin.” 

It is the purpose of this article to oxa- 
nine the truth of such a statement. 

Portugal’s relations with Angola began 
in 1482 when Diego Cao discovered the 
mouth of the Congo river, landing on the 
south bank of the estuary, close by S. Anto¬ 
nio do Zaire. Nine years later Roman 
Catholic priests settled at Sao Salvador, the 
capital of the ancient Kongo kingdom 
ivhere in 1534 there were laid the founda¬ 
tions of the first Christian church in the 
southern hemisphei'e. Its ruined chancel 
still stands, a monument to the faith and 
courage of those early missionaries. Luan¬ 
da, the modern capital, was not founded 
until 1575, and Bengucla in 1617. In 1580 
Portugal became a vassal of Spain and, in 
the next 60 years, lost much of her over¬ 
seas empire. In 1640 she reasserted her 
independence; but in the following year the 
Dutch siezed Luanda, holding it until 1648, 
when Correia de Sa e Benevides recaptur¬ 
ed the city with reinforcements brought 
from Brazil. By this time Portuguese influ¬ 
ence at the Kongo court had declined and 
in 1660 the king revolted against his foreign 
overlord, only lo be defeated in 1666 at the 
battle of Ambuila. From this time for¬ 
ward the Portuguese concentrated their 
interest further south, although mis.sionary 
activity continued at the Kongo capital, Sao 
Salvador, well into the 18lh century. 

In 1763 Pombal expelled the Jesuits 
from Portugal and her dominions, thereby 
bringing- missionary activity practically to 
an end. Since the spiritual arm was the 
most venturesome in seeking to penetrate 
the hinterland, the next hundred years sav/ 
little progress towards laying bare the sec¬ 
rets of the continent. Administrative and 
commercial interests, living mainly by the 
slave trade, as did other maritime peoples 
of the day, adhered to the coastal regions 
and suffered the corrupting influences that 
all such trading must involve. The jour¬ 
neys of Capelo, Ivens and Serpa Pinto from 
1877, courageous and resourceful as they 
were, were dictated partly at least by poli¬ 
tical considerations; but they came too late 
eiuiure acceptance for the claim of efieo- 
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tive occupation made at the Berlin Con- ^ 
ferences. 

In the scramble for Africa, Portugal'; 
felt herself unjustly treated. She was still, 
left with the two extensive territories of 
Angola and Mozambique, which she desir-':. 
ed to make into one by the acquisition ol ; 
what is now Southern Rhodesia. A Britishl 
“Ultimatum” to Portugal in January 1890 J 
stopped the Portuguese advance, but the ' 
patriotic reaction was such as nearly to 
bring down the monarchy in the first repub- i 
lican revolt of 1891. 

In the 1890’s Portugal’s financial dis¬ 
tress became acute, and it was commonly, 
believed in the chancelleries of Europe that' 
she would have to sell her colonies. In 
August 1898 Britain and Germany signed a. 
convention, whereby spheres of influence 
were assigned to the two countries, should 
Portugal have to contract a loan with her 
colonies as security. The next decade wit¬ 
nessed increasing political tension between 
monarchists and republicans, resulting in . 
the regicide of 1908 and the end of the 
monarchy in 1910. For 16 years Portugal 
tried democracy; but coming so ill prepar¬ 
ed, and in face of steady opposition from 
the Roman Catholic Church, the country 
slipped increasingly into bankruptcy. & 
came the eoup of 1926 and the begining of 
the present regime. Two years later Sala¬ 
zar entered its government as Minister of 
Finance. By his financial competence and 
the most stringent control over public ex¬ 
penditure, he had within five years extin¬ 
guished the public debt. The world econo¬ 
mic crisis prevented any large-scale invest¬ 
ment in the overseas territories during the 
thirties, while the Second World War and 
the Allied blockade of Germany delayed 
still further the internal development of 
Angola. 

Portugal’s neutrality, however, laid 
the foundations for her economic recovery. 
Trading agreements were made with both 
sides, and the leasing of the Azores to the 
Allies brought a consiflerable financial re¬ 
ward to Portugal. Wlum the war ended 
and trade once more flowed freely among 
the nations, timber, vegetable oils and 
foodstuffs found a ready market and made 
the escudo one of the hardest currencies 
in the world. Principal amongst Angola’s 
exports was coffee, which at one stage pro¬ 
vided 60 per cent of Portugal’s foreign ex¬ 
change. The money flowed into Angola, and 
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CAREERS & COURSES 


the teiiitoiy at lasit began to altiacl the 
investment that its potentialities descMved 
The poit ot Luanda was enlaiged and 
modernised Hydio-elecliic schtints pio- 
vided elcctiic powei loi Luanda, Lobito 
and Mossamedes The load system \\as 
improved by the constiuction of concietc 
bndges to leplace the antiquated femes 
and flimsly wooden culveits that had solv¬ 
ed foi the pic-v,ai volume of tiaflit The 
flow of while immigiants incieased as neus 
of Angola’s wealth was spiead m Poitugal 
In 1940 Iheie wcie 40 000 settleis by 1950 
79,000, and by I960 an e limited 20(',000 
Africans benefited indiiecily fiom the in¬ 
creased wealth of the countly and dnectly 
through impioved health seivices (the ant’ 
sleeping sioknc«-s campaign w th the new 
drug peitamidme was a notable undeitak¬ 
ing), and highei puces obtainable foi the 
crops piodueed by peasant agiicullinahsts 
Some tew even acquiicd vealth Ihiough 
then owmeiship of coffee plan* itioii', 

Why then ha\e to( Mi'c,iiis i« ,/oii'd’ 
The ofTicial view is nimneation liom with¬ 
out and Pi (lie slant complicity fumi within 
The leal leasons aie economic social poli¬ 
tical and human 

Economic 

Amongst the tiudine communuv the e 
are to be loiind i.iisoupulous nvn whose 
exactions and dishonc-.lies enly sii\e 1) 
awaken lesontinent m then custome s Ii 
was sucii licatment that h'd to the H ihmelo 
rising ol 1902 

Resentment too had been cauitd v the 
expropnation ol land paiticulaily 11 the 
collee-beanng legions ol the D. mooos 
(Cuan/a-Noiie) Cuimini and .‘*ao ilvt- 
(Joi, all thiec didiicts in \ in b the iiiLid 
onslaught ol L5 Match was paiticilai / 
severe Tiaditional Ain an n w'le 

not lespccted, save wheie icfidui n ' n>n- 
sistent cultivation could be m ov* a / 1 
land was, legally, \ested lu Mi* St.ue, 
which gi anted concessions to Iboa wdn 
could piove capauty to develop then hold¬ 
ings 

Exceptionally, the gc.\cimnent p > e 
direct assistance to colonists as in Ibe tiik< 
ing and much publicised setthmc’ < at 
Cela between Lobito and Nova Lisboa but 
in most instances outnght giants ot land, 
were made to immigiants ti'm Peit.igil 
Abuse also cr^pt into the negotiations that 
preceded the gi anting of such ce.icevun 
ftovernment ollicials (who by standaids m 


other paits of Afiica are very poorly paid) 
have often behaved with little regard for 
the ‘mission’ ol Poituguese civilisation. 
Giafl, cniruplioii and deceit, m spite of the 
valiant eftoits of some high-minded admin¬ 
istrators, have angered and embittered 
Africans, whose feelings about the inalien¬ 
ability of land ate as stiong and inciadic- 
nble as Nabeith’s 

But even moie fatal in its impact upon 
a All lean opinion th.an commercial tiickeiy 
or the expropnation ol lamily 'ands has 
been the system of ‘contract” laboui, a 
subtle euphemism lor what in olhei places 
IS tailed toiced liboui Undei this ‘yslem 
all able-bodied males who-^e* holdings lail 
to attain ceitain standaids ol si7e olliciency 
Ol piodiutiveness or who do not hold an 
aitisans licence, aio lecunted foicibly lor 
pounds of si\ months at least in my one 
yeai oithci foi public woiks ti foi seivicc 
with pnvale employeis In Novembei, 1955, 
when Poilugal enlcied the United Nations 
there was a inoipentaiy itlaxation ot the 
obligatoiy pnnL'ple but anxiety oyei the 
possible thieat to the economy ol the coun¬ 
try was such that mcasuies were soon 
enough taken to ensuie thal flow of labour 
should not be impeded by any such aberra¬ 
tions as a fiec conliact All the same, 
Poitugals adhesion to the United Nations 
did mean mnie ngoroiis conliol n'ei the 
cmployei, of conliact labomei > Paymerd 
began to be made at ccniial administiation, 
ofTices lalhci than at dntiict “oosts”. and a 
piopoition cf the men’s wage-, had to be 
d''po ited w"lh the adminislialor befoie men 
could bt icciuited Medical ca’o w’as gua- 
lantpe'd and the issue of clothing blankets 
and alions supcivised But the system was 
undei standably hated and, although some 
habituated themselves to the routine and 
became “voluntary” w’oikers the vast majo- 
nty bilteily resented thou loss of personal 
freedom and the consequent inability to 
develop-thcii owm holdmes Many Afiicans 
m the fipntui areas crossed into the Congo, 
.nnd Ovimbundu labouiers fBadundos, as 
the Poituguese call them) from central 
Angola w’eie se'nl to the cofFoe plantations 
of the noith 
Social 

Portugal had prided herself on her 
non-iacnl tiad’licn and the policy of assi¬ 
milation “This” said the Portuguese, 
“sets us apart from all other colonisers. We 
aie colour-blind Look at Brazil. Look at 
Angola.” And until 1953 the A^ricanib'.iiKi. 



some of them, may even have believed this. 
In that year, the legislation' governing ihe 
assimilation of indigenous populations was 
codified in a new statute. Toe Status of 
'assimilado” was abolished, and instead, 
Africans qualifying ior assunilalion Vvcre, 
if successful in their application, accorded 
the status of full cilizeas. Uniorlunately, 
the statute also provided in its provisions 
for the withdrawal of citizensnip from Afri¬ 
cans who might posse.ss it, and j - any assess- 
nent of recent events this factor clearly 
las great significance. A Euiopean can 
lose his citizenship rights, but he can never 
.osc his citizenship. Such was not the 
case with Africans. Although Africans 
continued to make applications for citizen- 
ihip, doubt had been sown in the back of 
heir minds, and doubt that was nurtured 
jy the obvious reluctance of government 
dlicials to assist Africans in gaining the 
lewly offered status. Difficulties seemed 
constantly to be made over the provision of 
egal birth certificates and other essential 
iocumenls. The scale of remuneration, the 
standard of housing and the grade of educa- 
ion were persistently questioned. Afri¬ 
cans often had recourse to shady lawyei's in 
irder to get over these difficulties, and 
nany could have said, as ^Paul’s centurion 
lid: “With a great sum ‘obtained 1 this 
citizenship.” The requirements for a.ssimi- 
ation were heavily loaded in favour of the 
irban dweller, although for peasant far- 
ners the title of ‘agricullor’ brought cer- 
;ain privileges which several thousand 
Africans were glad to obtain in the regions 
about Carmona and the Dembos. But, by 
and large, Africans in the last five year 
lave come to regard the policy of assimila¬ 
tion as a sham and a snare. 

Without doubt too the extensive immi¬ 
gration of recent years largely contributed 
towards creating this impression. A growth 
if at least 100,000 within a decade, apart 
from natural increase, meant that the Euro¬ 
pean population as a whole lacked much 
in experience of African life and conditions, 
rhe early settlers included many shrewd 
and hard-working peasants from Madeira 
and rural Portugal, who by their own efforts, 
had carved out a livelihood for themselves 
without gratuitously prejudicing African 
interests. In many places, even as late as 
1955, human relationships between the 
races were by no means unfriendly. After 
all, the economic and political disabilities 
endured under the Salazar regime were 


common to both black and white. But 
new wave of immigrants introduced a nenv 
spirit into the country. Many came wi^ 
the object.of getting rich quickly, and moi^ 
wished to stay in the security of the towniH 
(In Luanda recently 1 talked with a taxi 
driver who had only been outside Luandjj 
once in 14 years!) Even the governmei:^ 
has had its problems with square settlea 
who would not fit into the round hole 
Cel a. There were, of course, exceptions. 

At the same time the economic reces* 
Sion of the past few years struck Angola. 
The price of coffee dropped. The demandi 
for certain farm products diminished, Tha 
fishing industry in the South collapsed 
And all this took place at a time when aQi 
increasing number of Africans were leav¬ 
ing mission and other private schools in 
search of advancement. Some of these 
came up against colour prejudice, and the 
rebuff was disillusioning. Unomploymen® 
quickened the spirit of competitiveness. 
Angola was ripe for development, but the 
resources were inadequate. 

Folitical 

Political considerations were, of course, 
largely to blame for this stale of affairs. 
Portuguese are kindly and generous peo¬ 
ple, but political xenophobe.s. It is for this 
reason that they have placed so many res¬ 
trictions on the entry of foreign capital. 
They fear the political miasma that hovers 
over loans and economic aid. Yet in a 
world hurtling along the road of material 
progress. Angola cannot expect its people 
to stand by and wait for the leeway of cen¬ 
turies to be reduced. Both black and white 
have been infuriated or constantly madly 
irritated at the slowness in the develop¬ 
ment of Angola’s potential. Eveiyone’s 
patience has its limit. 

There is, too, the more direct political 
resentment at the continuing iron grip of 
the regime upon cvety aspect of daily life. 
The Portuguese are by nature independent 
and relaxed. They detest dictatorship and 
have bc''n uneasy undei- Salazar’s paternal¬ 
ism for many years. Ruthless measures 
with political opponents gradually crushed 
resistance to the New State, while Salazar’s 
financial and diplomatic skill brought some! 
of his opponents to a reluctant admiration. 
But in the past decade resistance had grown 
even stronger, and the secret police (PIDE'^ 
ever more stringent in its counter-measures. 
In 1958 the anti-government candidate fat 



presidency, General Humberto Delgado, 
' polled 20 per cent of the votes in Angola; 
flOper cent abstained. The methods adopt- 
by the government to secure the remain- 
^Ing 40 per cent were, to say the least of it, 
;;pnorthodox. Following this election, the 
''iWret police were introduced into Angola 
security measures tightened up, so that 
;^any Portuguese, who had emigrated to 
v^^gola because of the freer air that was to 
l>e breathed there, glanced over their shoul- 
:: ders when talking in the cafes, while suspi¬ 
cion and fear mounted. 

Coinciding with increased political re- 
pession came the beginnings of African 
Vberation from colonial rule, beginning 
:,^th Ghana in 1957 and reaching the north- 
. ^ border of Angola in June 1960. As early 
lis October 1959 pamphlets were struck on 
i buildings in towns and villages throughout 
the northern border country, demanding 
independence for Angola in 1960. A forlorn 
hope? At that time Congo independence 
. looked at least 5 years away. It came in 
9 months. Small wonder, therefore, if 
Angola's African refused to admit that 
independence for them was on some far-off, 
invisible horizon. 

Human 

There remains a final and compelling 
reason why Angola has burst into flames. 


^ General Assembly of the Unit^ 
Nations has refused to accept Portugal’s 
plea that Angola and other overseas posse^h 
sions are not “non-self-governing territories” 
(December 1960). It has now agreed io the 
appointment of a five-man commission of 
enquiry into the situation in Angola (April 
1961). National pride and fear of the eco¬ 
nomic consequences to follow any loss of her, 
overseas possessions have inhibited Portu¬ 
gal so far from giving a rational audience 
to these resolutions. Her moderate men 
must realise, however, that they cannot in¬ 
sulate their country from the movements 
and ideologies that are sweeping the world. 
The Nigerian delegate spoke in statesman¬ 
like terms at the April debate in New York 
when he said: “If Portugal were to take the 
necessary steps to rectify conditions and if 
they were to work towards progress and 
development, I am sure they would have 
the goodwill of the people of Angola. The 
African states are not bitter. They are quite 
prepared to be realistic about matters. 
They know there are problems to be solved. 
All we request of Portugal and the United 
Nations is that certain steps be taken now 
in order to enable, the people of Angola to 
work towards their self-determination.” 

(Courtesy: ‘Africa South In Exile’) 


the decisive failure m humanity. The Por¬ 
tuguese arc affectionate, home-loving and 
hospitable, but they can also be harsh and 
Jnhmnan. And these flaws in character 
’have left a bitter legacy behind. Nevin- 
son's ‘A Modem Slavery’ shocked an earlier 
generatioTi by its story of callousness and 
cruelty. Although liberalism during the 
«arly days of the repubj lie softened the 
' ^rshness, the return of despotism has 
meant an exaltation of power that has stulx 
iffied the law by turning every man into 
,^e absolute arbiter of his own actions. 
Beatings with the ‘palmatorio’. arbitrary 
; imprisonment, the use of informers and 
■gents provocateurs, the arrest of wives as 
; Imstages, collective punishments, and above 
iril the contempt—here is the failure in 
humanity, so explicitly started a few weeks 
; ago by the new Minister of Defence, when 
^'b^dding farewell to soldiers embarking for 
i^gola: “You are not going to fight against 
'human beings, but against savages and wild 
/jbeasts.” 

Assimilation? Can Africans be blamed 
II they reject it? 


The glory of a workman still more of a 
master-workman, that he does his work 
well, ought to be his most precious posses¬ 
sion; like the “honour of a soldier,” dearer 
to him than life. —Carlyle 

« * « 

Knowledge is a comfortable and neces¬ 
sary retreat and shelter for us in an ad¬ 
vanced age; and if we do not plant it while 
young, it will give us no shade when we 
grow old. —Lord Chesterfldd 

* « « 

The intelligent have a right over the 
ignorant; namely, the right of instructing 

them. —Emersm 

» « « 

There jis much satisfaction in worK well 
done; praise is sweet; but there can be no 
happiness equal to the joy of (hiding a 
heart that understands. —Victor Boblnson 

» » tt 

Sin is not hurtful because it is forbid¬ 

den, but it is forbidden because it if hurt¬ 
ful. -BenJamiD Fruddltf 



I have not the qualifications for teach¬ 
ing my philosophy of life. 1 have barely 
qualifications for practising the philosophy. 

I believe, I am but a poor struggling soul 
yearning to be wholly good, wholly truth¬ 
ful and wholly non-violent in thought, woid 
and deed, but ever failing to reach the ideal 
which I know to be true. 

I admit it is a paintful climb, but the 
pain of it is a positive pleasure for me. 
Each step upward makes me feel stronger 
and fit for the next. 

I do not believe that ‘my philosophy’ is 
an indifferent mixture of Tolstoy and 
Buddha. I do not know what it is except 
that it is what I feel to be true. It sustains 
me. I owe much to Tolstoy and much to 
Buddha. I still somehow or other fancy 
that ‘my philosophy’ represents the true 
meaning of the teachings of the Gita. I 
may be totally mistaken. Such a mistake 
can do no harm cither to me or to«nybody. 
For, the source of my inspiration is of no 
consequence if what 1 stand for be unadul- 
trii'led Truth. 

Let the philosophy I represent be test¬ 
ed on its own merits. 

There is no such thing as ‘Gandhi.sm’, 
and I do not want to leave any sect after, 
mo. I do not claim to have originated any 
new principle or doctrine. I have simply 
tried in my own way to apply the eternal 
truths to our daily life and problems. There 
is, therefore, no quc.stion of my leaving any 
code like the Code of Manu. There can be 
no comparison between that great Lawgiver 
and me. The opinions I hr.ve formed and 
the conclusions I have arrived at are not 
final. I may change them tomorrow. 

I have nothing new to teach the world. 
Truth and Non-violence are as old as the 
hills. All I have done is to try experiments 
in both on as vast a scale as I could do. In 
doing so. I have sometimes erred and learnt 
by my errors. Life and its problems have 
thus become to me so many experiments in 
the practice of Truth and non-violence. 

By instinct I have been truthful, but not 
non-violent. As a Jain muni once rightly 
said, I was not so much a votary of Ahimsa 
as I was of Truth, and I put the latter in 
the first place and the former in the .second. 
For, as he put it, I was capable of sacrific¬ 
ing non-violence for the sake of Ti uth. In 
fact, it was in the course of my pursuit of 


Truth that I discovered Non-violence. Our 
scriptures have declared that there is nqj’ 
dharma (law) higher than Truth. But Non¬ 
violence, they say, is the highest duty. The 
word dharma, in my opinion, has different 
connotations as used in the two aphorisms.. 

Well, all my philosophy, if it may be*i 
called by that pretentious name, is contain-; 
ed in what I have said. You will not call; 
it ‘Gandhism’: there is no Ism about it^. 
And no elaborate literature or propagandaf 
is needed about it. The scriptures have, 
been quoted against my position, but I havfc ■ 
held faster than ever to the position that. 
Truth may not be sacrificed for anything 
whatsoever. Those who believe in the- 
simple truths I have laid down can propa^' 
gate them only by living them. 

The propagation of Truth and Non¬ 
violence can be done less by books than by 
actually living those principles. 'Life truly 
lived IS more than books. 1 do not say that 
we may not issue books and newspapers. T 
only say that they are not indispensable. If 
we are true devotees of Truth and Ahimsa, 
God will endow us with the requisite intel¬ 
lect to solve problems. 

My religion is based on Truth and Non¬ 
violence. Truth is my God. Non-violence 
is the means of realizing Him. 

I count no sacrifice too great for tl» 
sake of seeing God face to face. The whole 
of my activity, whether it may be called 
social, political, humanitarian or ethical, is 
directed to that end. And as 1 know that 
God is found more often in the lowliest of 
His creatures than in the high and mighty, 
I am struggling to reach the status of these. 
I cannot do so without their service. Hence 
my passion for the service of the suppress¬ 
ed classes. And as I cannot render this ser¬ 
vice without entering politics, I find myself 
in them. Thus, I am no master. I am but 
a struggling, erring, humble servant of 
India and therethrough ot humanity. 

1 am a humble seeker after Truth. 1 am 
impatient to realize myself, to attain mokriui 
in this very existence. My national service 
may be regarded as purely selfish. I have 
no desire for the perishable kingdom of 
earth. I am striving for the Kingdom of 
Heaven w'hich is moksha. 

To attain my end, it is not necessary 
for me to seek the shelter of a cave. I 
(Cohtinued on pa^e 891) ^ 



Population And Progress 

By Mr. EUGENE BLACK. 

President of The World Bank 


During the past hour, the population of 
the world will have increased by about 
5,000 persons, and in the past two minutes 
alone, by about 170 persons. 

This astonishing rate of growth seems 
to be accelerating. Last year it added about 
. 48,000,000 people to the world’s population; 
this year it is expected to take the total 
(which 300 years ago was only about 
500,000,000) past the 3,000,0<)(VK)() mark. In 
40 years there will probably be 6,000,000,000 
people alive on earth. 

This “population explosion” is the i-e- 
sult largely of our own progress. Scienti¬ 
fic advance has given us healthier, longer 
and happier lives. But it has also upset the 
crude balance between high death rates 
and high birth rates which from time im¬ 
memorial kept the number of people on 
earth roughly stable. 

People are not having more babies than 
they used to—in fact, they are mostly hav¬ 
ing fewer. But whereas perhaps half of all, 
new-born babies once died before their first 
birthday, and many more did not reach 
maturity, today infant morality has been 
enormously reduced, and at all ages, disease 
takes a smaller loll. The j-esult is that, over 
the world as a whole, the number of births) 
now greaMy outweighs the number of 
deaths. 

Not First Issue 

This is not a new phenomenon. It hap¬ 
pened in Europe, and later in America, a 
hundred and more years ago. But it hap¬ 
pened then in countries which had plenty 
of room and resources to make use of their 
Increased numbers. 

Now population growth is concentrated 
in those countries which can least afford 
it—-in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world, and most disastrously in the already- 
crowded lands of Asia and the Middle East, 
where resources are few and where, at this 
..stage of development, there is all too little 
. room to find a decent living. 

This situation has often arisen quite 
suddenly. In Ceylon, for instance, the death 
rate was reduced by three-quarters over a 
.single decade, through a public health cam¬ 
paign, costing just 2 dollars a head, direct¬ 
ed primarily against malaria. 

With living standards still so low, and 


with the continuing rapid progress of medi¬ 
cal science, there is plenty of room for fur¬ 
ther advances. Of course we welcome this 
whatever the problems it may set for us 
We all want to reduce the suffering an( 
waste involved in early death and disabl 
ing disease. But unless there is a matching 
fall in birth rates, very rapid populatioi 
growth is inevitable. 

I find this growth alarming—but not 
perhaps, for the usual reasons. I will noi 
join in the debate as to whether we an 
headed for a future of “standing room only’ 
on this planet. That threat seems to m€ 
pretty remote. 

Nor am T too urgently disturbed aboul 
the difficulties of feeding the extra persons 
we expect, oi- about the depletion of the 
world’s stock of some important minerals— 
I recognise that these are serious problems, 
but I put considerable faith in the ingenuity 
of man and the potentialities of science tc 
find a way out of these difficulties. 

Handicap 

Whaf does worry me is the appalling 
handicap that rapid population growth re¬ 
presents for the poorer countries attempt¬ 
ing to raise living standards to decent 
levels. This matters to them, of course, 
because it threatens their hopes of a better 
life for themselves and for their depend¬ 
ents. 

But it matters to us too—partly becau% 
in common humanity we are concerned 
about their problems, and partly because, 
I am convinced, there can be no hope of 
lasting peace in this world while a majority 
of its people lack the barest necessities fon 
civilised existence. 

In countries that are already poor, 
rapid population growth cripples the drive 
for economic development because it de¬ 
mands that I'esources which could be in¬ 
vested. to raise the incomes in the future 
must instead be consumed now, simply to 
maintain existing standards of living. Most 
poor societies save so little that the increase 
in national wealth which these savings earn 
can be totally swallowed up by population 
growth. 

Worse, if the population is rising, sav¬ 
ings are likely actually to fall, because of 
the extra burden of dependent children^" A 
nation in this position is like a maa^gelp 
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the wrong way on an escalator—it must run 
even to stay where it is. 

Unless these countries receive outside 
help, they face a stark alternative. They 
must either reduce their savings, or lower 
their living standards—although both are 
inadequate. 

The United States and the other indus¬ 
trialized countries have shown their wil¬ 
lingness to help; all the evidence, indeed, 
points to an increasing flow of aid in the 
coming years. But ( find myself increasing¬ 
ly doubtful whether domestic savings and 
foreign aid together will suffice to allow 
real progress in crowded coimtries, if pre¬ 
sent rates of population growth continue 
for long. 

An example may suggest why. In India, 
the population of 400,000,000 is growing at 
the not usual rate of about 2 per cent an¬ 
nually. There is also a tendency to move 
into the cities. If these trends continue, 
necessary new urban housing in India is 
likely to have cost around $25,000,000,000 
over the years 1956-1986—more than the 
total cost of the Marshal Plan. 

To this you must add the cost of roads, 
sewage systems, water supplies and other 
services, of hospitals and clinics, of educa¬ 
tion all of which are already inadequate, 
and all of which must be greatly improved 
simply to keep pace with the growing 
population. 

What can be done? There is no subject 
more sensitive than this, and few in which 
intervention by governments or other orga¬ 
nizations is likely to be less effective. But 
the population explosion will continue un¬ 
less people have fewer children, and one 
must recognize that this is not likely to 
happen quickly. 

It is much simpler to attack disease 
than to alter the reproductive pattern of a 
society. Not everyone wants fewer chil¬ 
dren. And in any case, medicine has yet to 
make available a cheap and easy way of 
regulating births. 

Not.Simple ^ 

This being so, it is the more important) 
that we do all we can to help these coun¬ 
tries in other ways—and to make sure that 
the best use is made of the help that is 
o^xed. The developing countries them- 
Klves must resist the temptation to use aid 
^o>tey;lw prestige projects; they must in¬ 


vest their capital to earn the highest pos¬ 
sible economic returns. 

The providers of aid, for their part, 
have a duty to see that their money is pro-, 
perly and efficiently applied. They must 
also guard against the very real temptation 
to offer assistance to serve their own shorts 
term commercial and political objectives, 
rather than the priority needs of the reci¬ 
pients. 

There is the gravest danger that in the 
face of existing rates of population growth, 
the help we can offer will fall short of the 
minimum needs of the poorer countries. We 
cannot afford to see any part of these re¬ 
sources wasted. 


MY PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

(Continued from page 889) 
carry one about me, if I would but know 
it. A cave-dweller can build castles in the 
air, whereas a dweller in a palace, like 
Janaka, has no castles to build. The cave- 
dweller, who hovers round the world on 
the wings of thought, has no peace. A 
Janaka, through living in the midst of 
‘pomp and circumstance’, may have peace 
that passeth understanding. 

For me, the road to salvation lies 
through incessant toil in the service of my 
country and therethrough of humanity. I 
want to identify myself with everything 
that lives. In the language of the Gita, I 
want to live at peace with both friend and 
foe. Though, therefore, a Mussalman or a 
Christian or a Hindu may despise me and 
hate me, I want to love him and serve him 
even as I would love my wife or son though 
they may hate me. So, my patriotism is 
for me a stage in my journey to the Land 
of Eternal Freedom and Peace. Thus, it 
will be seen that for me there are no poli¬ 
tics devoid of religion. They subserve reli¬ 
gion. Politics bereft of religion are a death¬ 
trap, because they kill the soul. . . . 

I am but a seeker after Truth. I claim 
to have found the way to it. I claim to be 
making a ceaseless effort to find it. But 1 
admit that I have not yet found it. To find 
Truth completely is to realize oneself and 
one’s destiny to become perfect. I am pain* 
fully conscious of my imperfections, and 
therein lies all the strength I possess, be¬ 
cause it is a rare thing for a man to know 
his own limitations. 

(Courtesy: ‘Navjivan Trust’) 



A National Labour Policy 

By SHRI ABID ALI, 

Deputy Labour Minister, Government of India 


That industrial peace must be main¬ 
tained while India stands at the threshold 
of an economic revolution, is recognized by 
all. This is the obvious goal of our labour 
policy. It also seeks to do more than 
merely meeting the problems created by the 
proce.ss of rapid industrialization. A Second 
Plan has been completed; the Third has just 
begun. As we develop under our Plans our 
labour policy and practices acquire a new 
depth and invest our Plans with a social 
purpose. 

The core of our system of industrial 
relations is tripartite cooperation. Our 
labour standards are products of consulta¬ 
tions. We have at the national level the 
Indian Labour Conference, the standing 
Labour Committee and several Industrial 
Committees. All major matters of labour 
policy and administration are discussed 
there and standards evolved by agreement. 
The tripartite agreements and legislative 
and other measures in the labour field re¬ 
present the consensus of opinion of the par-, 
ties directly concerned and acquiie the 
strength and character of a national policy 
operated on a voluntary basis. Even in the 
matter of implementation we do not rely 
entirely on the official machinery. We have 
tripartite implementation bodies both at 
the Centre and in the States and workers 
and employers share responsibility for ob¬ 
servance of labour standards which they 
themselves help in evolving. 

At the undertaking level day-to-day mat¬ 
ter? relating to the routine work are regu¬ 
lated by standing orders and both parties 
have their full say in framing them. We 
have also provided for a grievance proce¬ 
dure to en.sure prompt attention '.o com¬ 
plaints so that grievances may not pile up 
to upset the general climate. In most of 
our sizable undertakings we have Works 
Committees to promote bettor relations and 
it is our intention to make them an active 
e»rencv for the democratic administration of 
labour matters within an agreed sphere. 

During the Second Plan we introduced 

« modest .scale, a Scheme of worker?. 

, nation in management. The results 
'n encouraging. A major pro- 
'ir Third Plan will be the pro- 
■^n of this scheme so that it 
tal feature of the indus¬ 


trial relations system. It is proposed to set 
up joint councils of management in both 
the public and the private sectors in which 
conditions favourable to the success of the 
scheme exist. We believe that workers’ 
participation in management is essential to 
peaceful evolution of the economic system 
on a democratic basis. It bridges the gulf 
between labour and management and pro¬ 
motes an objective approach to common 
problems. 

Code of Discipline 

Fresh ground has been broken in the 
matter of prevention of industrial unrest 
and settlement of disputes. We have had 
our legal arrangements for conciliation and 
adjudication, but the kind of relations re¬ 
quire for a fast growing economy cannot 
be contained within a legal framework. A 
legal system lends to formalise relations. 
We have. Iherefsve, given it a new moral 
dimension by evolving a voluntary Code of 
Discipline. The Code lays down specific 
obligations for managements and workers. 
The Central organisations of employers and 
workers have all agreed to stand by it. 
There is no legal sanction behind the Code. 
The employers’ and workers’ organisations 
have evolved and are applying their own 
sanctions. The basic principle underlying 
this Code is that the parties should avoid 
litigation and direct action of any sort and 
try to resolve differences through mutual 
consultations or, .if necessary, through 
voluntary arbitration. The encouraging 
thing about this Code is that it is working 
and has initiated a change for the better in. 
labour relations. There has been a signific¬ 
ant and welcome decline in time loss result¬ 
ing from industrial disputes. 

It is common experience that wa^e 
claims are a constant .source of friction m 
industrial relations. The Government has, 
therefore, assumed responsibility for secur¬ 
ing a minimum wage for those sections of 
workers which are economically weak. The 
minimum wage is fixed generally on the 
advice of tripartite bodies. Wage determi¬ 
nation in major industries has hitherto 
been left mostly to the process of concilia¬ 
tion, arbitration and adjudication as tl^ 
practice of collective bargaining ha^.;.^^ 
fullv develoned in sectors 
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are not well organised. More recently, tri¬ 
partite Wage Boards have been set up with 
success in a number of major industries. 
This method would be progressively extend¬ 
ed. 

Bonus Commission 

Determination of bonus payments has 
been another disturbing factor in industrial 
relations. It is now proposed to set up a 
tripartite Bonus Commission so that all 
policy issues could be considered at the 
national level and the recurring disputes 
over bonus claims avoided. 

For improving inter-union relationship 
we have adopted a Code of Conduct. It 
was accepted by the workers’ organisations 
three years ago. The Code emphasises that 
every employee should have the freedom to 
join a union of his choice and the unions 
should conduct their affairs on a democra¬ 
tic basis. It also seeks to ensure that there 
shall be no coercion or intimidation in inter¬ 
union dealings. 

Rivalry between unions makes recogni¬ 
tion often a contentious issue. We have 
drawn up, again on a voluntary basis, a set 
of criteria for determining a unions-claim 
to recognition. Under the Code of Disci¬ 
pline, by which the employers and workers 
have bound themselves, recognition has to 
be accorded when a union satisfies these 
criteria and the union which violates the 
Code of Discipline loses the right to recog¬ 
nition. 

This is a biief sketch of the system of 
labour relations we have dc'^elopcd. It is 
not my intention to suggest that we have 
found final answers to our problems. Per¬ 
haps no final answers are possible in human 
affairs. I can only say that our policy has 
evolved in response to the specific needs of 
the situation in our country and is suited 
to the requirements of our planned eco¬ 
nomy. 

We have also taken up several experi¬ 
ments m the difficult field of labour rela¬ 
tions. Our success will depend on how 
workers and management respond to them. 
We know that enduring changes can come 
only through a process of education. In 
the kind of society that we envisage for 
our country the workers will have to assume 
greater responsibility in the industrial 
life of the community. Their abilities have 
to be developed for taking up this new 
role^ We have, therefore, taken in hand 
programme of workers’ educa¬ 
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tion to sustain our schemes jfor improving 
labour relations and bringing about a new 
order of society. 

There is an equal need for training of 
management. In a developing country, 
reaching out for a socialist horizon, the 
management functions will have to take an, 
the character of leadership. They will have 
to reflect the creative urge of the workers 
and shape it into the details of practical 
affairs in industry. 

Wide Gap 

There exists today a wide gap in sodak 
and economic standards between natidis, 
between groups within the same nation, 
between industrial and agricultural sectors 
of society and between urban and rural 
life. The fear is that this gap has a ten¬ 
dency to widen. We must not only resist 
this trend and control it but do everything 
in our power to reduce the gap tl^at exists 
today. The time has come when we should 
discuss this question of universal import¬ 
ance. 

There is no doubt that we must do 
everything we can to accelerate the pace of 
economic development but at the same 
time we murt not lose sight of the purpose 
of economic development which is to achieve 
social and human progress. Economic deve^ 
lopment must have a social content and 
social progress must become the objective 
and the central theme of planned effort. It 
is towards this end that our labour policy 
is directed. 


MAXIM GORKY ON BOOKS 

Almost every book I read opens a 
window into a new, strange world, telling 
me of men, feelings, thoughts and relations 

I had no knowledge of. 

« « * 

The more I read, the more the books 
rendei-ed me akin to the world, the brighter 

and more attractive life became for me. 

# # # 

Like wonder-birds of fairy-tales, my 
books sang' to me of how varied and rich, 
life was, of how brave man was in his quest 

for Good and Beauty. 

« » « 

Love books, for they make life easier, 
help you to find your way among the mot¬ 
ley tangle of thoughts and feelings, and 
teach you to respect man and yourself. It 
fills the mind and heart with love for the 
world and for man. 
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TIM Common Narkat hti VMOiii* nni lit’ fhn ftnitiiit 
moving, molt proiporoui oconomlos on Mrtli«<itx 
tioni banded together In a unique builnem partneriMp 

EDROPE’S SIX-WAY SiCCESS 


STORY 


By Mr. OSCAR SCHiSGALL 


On the elegant Avenue de la Joyeuse 
Entree in Brussels, tourist guides point out 
a trim glass-and-concrete building as “the 
new capital of Europe”. This is the head¬ 
quarters of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity (popularly known as the Common 
Market), centre of a hundred modem mira¬ 
cles that are changing the face of the Conti¬ 
nent 

Only 15 years ago the six nations that 
compose the common Market—France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands and Luxemburg—lay shattered under 
toe rubble of war. Today, bound together 
in what has been called “the greatest at¬ 
tempt at European unification since Charle¬ 
magne”, they constitute the fastest-growing 
economy in the Free World. They are 
building themselves a free-trade area nearly 
as huge (170 million people) as the one that 
makes America rich, and are already cash¬ 
ing in on the .specialization, mass produc¬ 
tion, and ma.ss marketing that this makes 
possible. In 1900. commerce among the 
Common Majket countries ran 28 per cent 
higher than in the year before! 

Primarily, this has been accomplished 
by the most drastic sla.shing of tariffs in 
economic history. For generations the 
1,7000 miles of internal customs lines which 
separated the six nations had stifled their 
trade. Tariffs on manufactured imports— 
precision instruments going into France, for 
instance—were as high as 66 per cent. Then 
in .1958 the Common Market began hacking 
away these trade barriers. By January this 
]rear, the six states had reduced all internal 
tariffs by an impressive 25 to 30 per cent. 

Actually, the original plan had been to 
eliminate internal duties gradtially over 12 
to 15 years. But the first whacks at the 
tariff wall spurred business so much that 
even French industrialists, who had feared 
competition from modem German factories, 
voted for faster cuts. It now appears likely 
that all internal customs lines and restric¬ 
tive quotas will be slashed to zero by 1966. 

. That tariff reduction creates prosperity 
is evident all over Europe. In the first ten 
months of 1960, for example, France sold a 


record Rs. 364 crores worth of goods to 
Germany, a tremendous increase over the 
previous year’s Rs. 276 crores; in the same 
period Germany’s exports to France total¬ 
led Rs. 387-crores, an all-time high. 

Meanwhile, firms of the six nations, 
now open to the icy winds of competition, 
at home, have become leaner, tougher,"bet- 
ter able to compete overseas. One result 
is that trade outside the Market has also 
increased phenomenally—by about 20 per 
cent in the last year. 

Nor is tariff-slashing the only accom¬ 
plishment of the Market. The member 
countries are committed to equalizing wel¬ 
fare benefits to avoid unfair competition. 
This means, for example, that German in¬ 
dustry may some day have to adopt equal 
wage treatment for men and women such 
as France has long enjoyed. Also wages 
and fringe benefits will be boosted in many 
companies throughout the six nations. The 
Market has established a bank of Rs. 475 
crores to finance industrial development 
within the member nations. And a mone¬ 
tary committee is working to bring about, 
in the distant future, a common European 
currency. 

The phenomenal European boom began 
before anyboy thought of a Common Mar¬ 
ket. Where cities and factories had been 
destroyed by war, they had to be rebuilt. 
This growth was stimulated by numerous 
steps towards economic integration that 
were encouraged by post-war American aid. 
The first was the establishment in 1948 of 
the 16-member Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and its offshoot, the 
European Payments Union (an Internationa 
bank and clearing-house). Since then Euro¬ 
peans have produced a proliferation of in¬ 
ternational associations: Benelux, Council 
of Europe, etc., all* drawing them gradually 
together and all promoting their prosperity. 
A turning point was the creation of the 
European Cqal and Steel Community, set 
up in 1951 by the six present EEC natiewt 
to regulate their coal and steel, industrtea 
and replace cut-throat competition with eo- 
operative growth. In its first four y9^t§^ 
steel production went up 36 per; 
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the area became, after the United States, 
the largest steel producer in the world. 

It was thus in a boom atmosphere that 
diplomats from the six nations met in Italy 
in 1955. Their purpose was to perpetuate 
their economic growth by the formation of 
large economic unions. In 1957 they signed 
the Treaty of Rome, which set up the EEC 
beside the older Coal and Steel Community; 
they also launched a new enterprise, Eura- 
tom, to develop peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. They bound these three divisions 
together by an executive Council of Minis¬ 
ters, European Parliament and a Court of 
Justice. The individual governments and 
their police forces aie bound by treaty law 
to carry out the decisions of the Court; there 
is no doubt that the entrusting of such 
powers to an international agency is a long 
step towards political union. 

The president of the Common Market 
is .scholarly, precise Waller Hallstein, a for¬ 
mer university professor in Germany. From 
his Brussels desk, whei'e he supervises a 
staff of 1,800 economists, diplomats, labour 
leaders and businessmen, he has witnessed 
remarkable changes in just three years; 
first, EEC has accelerated the gradual fus¬ 
ing of two traditional antagonists, Franco 
and Germany, in a fruitful business part¬ 
nership. Second, there has been a virtual 
abolition of frontiers. The Common Market 
has created a new Pan-European atmosphere 
in which many industrial pacts have been 
encouraged, A new oil pipeline is being 
built right across the Common Market coun¬ 
tries. Telephone companies iiow base their 
Continental long-distance rates on distance 
only, and no longer charge extra for inter¬ 
national calls. And, most important, there 
seems no doubt that the Common Market 
has given added impetus to the amazing 
surge that, over-all, has about doubled the 
national‘income of these six nations during 
the ‘50’s. 

“To take full advantage of a market of 
170 million people”, a Belgian banker told 
•me, “industrialists have to think big. Some 
small firms will collapse in the new Europe¬ 
wide competition. But some will grow big.” 
Some are already doing so. A French firm, 
Desmarais Feres, which sells Azur petrol, 
is planning to combine with Germany’s BV- 
Aral. Together they will establish the 
Common Market’s first Continental-owned 
international chain of petrol stations. 
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Italy’s enormous Fiat interests have 
car-assembly plants in. Belgiuni and Ger¬ 
many, and vast expansion plans will put 
them in all six nations. And from Fran(» ^ 
several new supermarket chains are, pre- 
paring to branch out to operate through the 
six countries. 

One effect of the Market has been to i 
drive non-member European nations to ,' 
form a league of their own. Thus in lOM- 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Aus¬ 
tria, Switzerland and Portugal (called the 
“Outer ^ven", in contrast to the “Inner”:; 
Six”) organized the European Free Trade'; 
Association (EFTA), with a buying public 
of 90 million people. Finland joined EFTA. 
last March. “We have many commodities 
the Common Market needs", an Engli^ 
businessman told me. "Timber from the 
northern countries, for instance. And as a 
united group it enjoys a slrongcv bargain¬ 
ing position in negotiatng reciprocal tariff 
cuts with the Six.” 

Having seen how well a union of tai’iff- 
free states stimulates business, EFTA has 
adopted a plan to abolish customs lines 
among its own members. The schedule 
calls for tariffs to reach zero in about ten 
years. Some members hope that it will 
eventually merge with the Inner Six to pro¬ 
duce a Super Common Market of 260 mil¬ 
lion people. 

Britain, with her own reciprocal trade 
agreements and traditional loyalties to the 
Commonwealth, has had serious reseiwations 
on this point. *T don’t think we ought to 
rush it”, said Harold Macmillan. But, as 
Continental prosperity has soared, there 
has been mounting pressure on Britain to 
join EEC. 

Chancellor Adenauer says: “I am firmly, 
convinced that, in the not-too-distant future, 
economic merger of the Inner Six and EFTA 
will come almost automatically.” Mean¬ 
while the essential success of the Common 
Market has been proved. Perhaps in time 
it will be the basis for some degree of poli¬ 
tical union of the separate states of Europe. 

(Courtsy; ‘Investors Chronicle, London’) 


Man is made for happiness and this 
happiness is in him the satisfaction of the 
daily needs of his existence. —Leo Tolstoy 
* * « 

It is the chiefest point of .happiness that 
a man is willing to be what he is.—^Erasmat 



By SHRI B. R. BHAGAT 
Union Deputy Minister For Finance 


During the last decade India’s expoi'ts 
have been more or less stagnant. In the 
first Plan, the average annual exports were 
around Rs. 621 crores, while during the 
second Plan the average came down to 
Rs. 611 crores. The first Plan average is 
higher mainly because of the spurt to ex¬ 
ports in 1951-52 as a result jjf the Korean 
boom. In terms of volume, exports were 
higher in the second Plan by about 9 per 
cent; but on account of less favourable unit 
values this increase was not reflected in 
larger export earnings. Economic develop¬ 
ment within the country increased domes¬ 
tic demand and reduced the surpluses avail¬ 
able for exports. Thus, over the decade, 
while the total world trade doubled, India’s 
share in it declined from over 2 per cent 
in 1.950 to 1.2 per wnt in 1960. 

New Trends 

In the pattern of export trade two main 
trends can be obseivcd Exports of agricultu¬ 
ral commodities or manufactures based on 
them (which still account for the bulk of 
India’s exports) such as tea, cotton textiles, 
jute manufactures, hides and skins, spices 
and tobacco, on the whole, did not improve. 
But significant increase were achieved in 
the export of new manufactures and of 
minerals like iron ore. But these were not 
sufficient to offset the decline in the tradi¬ 
tional exports. 

Our import bill averaged Rs. 724 crores 
annually in the first Plan. It went up to 
Rs. 1072 crores—about 50 per cent higher— 
during the second Plan. The third Plan 
average is estimated at Rs. 1,270 crores, in¬ 
clusive of P.L. 480 imports. This presup¬ 
poses a higher export base and the third 
Plan rightly prescribes for an average 
annual export of Rs. 740 crores. It is esti¬ 
mated that by the end of the fourth Plan 
the level of exports would have to rise up to 
Els. 1,300 to Rs. 1,400 crores i.e. more than 
twice the present level. This is itself one 
of the essential conditions for ensuring that 
India’s economy become self-reliant and 
self-sustaining by the fifth Plan. It is also 
:lear that if the exports over the third Plan 
iid not increase significantly beyond the 
present level, even if the external aid, 
^hich, has teen assumed were forthcoming, 
tere would be quite serious shortfalls in 


the Plan. Anything that reduces our tar¬ 
gets in the third Plan is bound to jeopar¬ 
dize the march towards the self-sustained 
growth in the fourth and the fifth Plans. 

The Target 

It is against this background that the 
object of achieving export earnings of 
Rs. 740 crores annually over the third Plan 
period has teen set. This by itself means 
that the average exports in the third Plan 
period should be about Rs. 130 crores above 
the average of the second Plan. It has to 
be recognized that expansion in exports of 
this magnitude will not be achieved over a 
short period Although we have to proceed 
speedily, all our efforts should be directed 
towards expansion of the export base im¬ 
mediately so that we are able to build up 
the larger export pyramid during the third 
and fourth Plans. 

While most of the actual exporting will 
have to be done by private business, the 
role of the Government will be crucial. 
During the second Plan and more especially 
since 1958, the Government has taken seve¬ 
ral measures to step up exports. Some of 
the.se measures have not yet had time to 
produce their full effects. It is evident, 
however, that existing measures and poli¬ 
cies in the field of export promotion need 
to bo .strengthened if v'e are to reach the 
level of exports envisaged in the third Plan. 
Some difficult decisions must first be made 
on general policy involving much more 
drastic measures than have hitherto been 
taken. 

Cabinet Committee 

But this will be fruitless without h 
really effective machinery which can cut 
through conflicting departmental interests 
to translate them into concrete measures, 
including schemes for each product and to 
take quick decisions of their day-to-day im¬ 
plementation and interpretation. Poten¬ 
tial customers abroad, in a highly competi¬ 
tive world, will not wait for long, while our 
governmental machinery makes up its 
mind. 

Recently a Cabinet Sub-Committee has 
been set up to take policy decisions about 
exports. Under it a committee of Secreta¬ 
ries will sort out the problems of export 
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promotion. It is expected that these and 
similar measures will lead to efficienc^^ and 
dynamism in tackling the technical and 
administrative problems of export promo¬ 
tion. 

If India is to compete in world markets 
without prohibitive subsidies it is essential 
to go all-out for maximum economic effici¬ 
ency and low cost even if this conflicts 
with other considerations. For instance, it 
may be desirable to give preference to 
smaller firms because they employ more 
labour and less capital; but they may be 
unable to compete in world markets. Lar¬ 
ger enterprises, ever if they employ fewer 
people in relation to the capital employed 
may, by earning foreign exchange which 
could be spent on scarce materials, make 
possible more employment in industry as u 
whole. 

Need of Kestraints 

It is clear that in order to cncouiage 
exports, domestic consumption of export¬ 
able goods will have to be restrained while 
supplies are inadequate to meet both home 
and export demand. Even where supplies 
could be increased sufficiently through high¬ 
er investment, if the products are not essen¬ 
tial and the resources could be more usef-ii-' 
ly employed elsewhere, restraints may be 
necessary, at least ternporarilj, on the con¬ 
sumption of such products is vegetable oils, 
tea, the better giades of colTee, leather and 
a fairly wide range of manufactures. It 
needs to be emphasized that this will sel¬ 
dom involve absolute reduction in per capita 
consumption. The mere slowing down in 
the rate of growth of consumption will 
normally suffice. It must be remembered 
that restraint on consumption will be re¬ 
couped several times over in terms of pro¬ 
duction of other goods since the extra ex¬ 
port will make possible the import of vital 
bottle-neck items. 

In general the public must be convinc¬ 
ed that without such restraints an adequate 
rate of development will be impossible and 
that would be a much more serious matter. 
The scope of restraining home demand may, 
however, be limited, specially in the case 
of essential items of mass consumption. It 
is, thus, essential particularly in these cases 
that the output of exportable goods is ade¬ 
quately expanded. This means ensuring 
sufficient investment in the industries con¬ 
cerned together with adequate supplies of 
Viw juftterlals. 


Production Costs 

Reducing production, costs through in 
creased efficiency has to be a major plank o 
a policy of promoting exports. Even i 
sufficient supplies are made available" fo: 
export they cannot be sold unless prices an 
competitive. But measures to reduce costi 
will take lime to bear fruit. In the mean 
time, direct or indirect financial assistant 
may be necessary lo facilitate exports. Wi 
may have lo expoit some items at pricei 
which arc below the average cost of produc 
tion. Of course, to make the best use of re 
sources, we should concentrate on product! 
requiring a .smaller rathei- than a large; 
subsidy. On this criterion .sugar looks a ba( 
bet, at least as a continuing export in th« 
long run unless costs should be substantially 
reduced either through a geogi -tphical re 
■ distribution of India's production or in cthe: 
ways. Put in the shorter run, India canno 
clearly afford not to sell the sub.stantial sur 
pluses that have arisen. 

With some commodities that do not nec< 
a subsidy stable prices are as iiiiportant ai 
low' ones. When prices fluctuate so widely 
for exa.'nple. those (.1 jute goods, the buyen 
abroad w.li ’..ant io switch to subsUtutCi 
with more .stable pric'cs. Measures to re 
duce fluetuaiu'i s .i. .siu-h prices are thu 
necessary. 

The sellii'g of additionul amount, 
of cxporLs e.spec*i:i.>_v of the new inanufac 
tui'es is bound to be an expensive busines. 
in terms both cf ruDees and more parlicu 
larly in terms of foi'eign exchange. Sucl 
expenditure juust be regarded as essentia 
investnje!’. I designed to earn foreign ex 
change and must not be skimped any mori 
than investment in say. steel w’orks to saw 
foreign exchange. Expenditure of foreigi 
exchange, both public and pi ivate, that cax 
properly be attributed to export promotioi 
probably does not exceed a very few crores 
Even a large proportionate increase, say 
double, though apparently difficult to affon 
in the present circumstances, would be smal 
in relation to extra exports it might yield. 

More Government money will have ti 
be spent on for example, trade fairs an( 
missions. Our trade representations abroac 
will have to be strengthened and shouh 
include experienced men from business. I 
is of some importance because they w’ill \n 
our main channels for the supply of mon 
detailed and expert market information fo: 
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use both by Governments and by business. 
Our export credit jjuai iiiilees must be ex¬ 
panded. The lei ms must be lully competi¬ 
tive with those offered by others abioad 
and this may lequire Goveinmeni assistance 
to the Expoit Risks Insurance Coiporation, 
Foreign cN'-hange should be granted liberal¬ 
ly to Government agencies and business 
firms engaged m expoit trade not only lor 
travel abuad but also for aivertisjug, for 
building in stocks abroad and or other 
needs of marketing. Our tax policy should 
also be geared not only to facilitate cheaper 
expoils through diavv backs on customs 
and excise duties, but also towards a 
speedier giouth of expoit indu.»tiies. 

New Manufactures 

As foi our newc-i manufactmes, tht i 
contribution, though impoilant, may not be 
a majoi one diiung the thud Plan, but it 
must be dur.ng the fouith As such, they 
will have to play a vital role in the expan¬ 


sion of India’s exports. With large reserves 
of high grade iron ore. India is advantage¬ 
ously placed to pioduce cheap steel; this 
comparative cost advantage should be ex¬ 
ploited to the full. This will enable Indian 
industry to compete in the export market 
over a significant range of pioducts; and the 
range will widen in coming years. Even 
where mdusti les are not yet competitive the 
margin of disadvantage is often not veiy 
large. India is thus more favomably plac¬ 
ed than a good many underdeveloped 
countries where the great bulk of manu¬ 
facturing industries is sometimes .still hope¬ 
lessly mcompetitive. Even where Indian 
pioduceis aio compteilivc the pull of the 
sellers’ market at home w'eakens any incen¬ 
tive for export. In countiies like the U.K., 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden or Japan, wheie 
a substantial fraction of ouipul is tradition¬ 
ally expoited by many mamifactuimg in¬ 
dustries, pioducers will continue to make 
(Cort nu'd e*i ti-'ve 901) 



Experts say the little lamp 
of the firefly may someday 
light ttp the mysteries of 
life. Life, they say, is pos¬ 
sible because plants change 
sunlight into chemical ener¬ 
gy. Fireflies turn chemioai 
energy into light and do it 
better than any electric com¬ 
pany. A light-bulb wastes 
most of its energy as beat. 



The world’s deepest mine is 
the Ooregum of the Champ¬ 
ion Reef Gold Mine in the 
Kolar gold field, Mysore 
State, Lidia. Owing to the 
oblateness of the earth, po¬ 
lar explorer Robert E. Peary 
first achieved the distinc¬ 
tion (that it is not closest to 
the earth's centre) on April 
6, 1909. Then i i 1958 the 
crew of U. S. submarine 
Nautilus beat Peary's rec¬ 
ord by 400 feet. 


Some ot nature’s most taken 
for granted sources of energy 
are getting a 8]jeculatlye second 
look from modern enirineors 
To bring power to undevelop¬ 
ed regions of the world, scie¬ 
nce plans greater utilization 
of winds, tides, natural steam 
and the sun’s rays. Wind 
energy, for example, bos pro¬ 
pelled ships, ground grain and 
pumped water for oenturies. 











Education Today 

By Prof. M. VENKATARANGAIYA 


On two features of education as. we 
lave it in our country today all are agreed. 
Jm- IS that student indiscipline has grown 
0 enorinous proportions, and the other is 
hat there has bf'en a fall in standai’ds at 
dl levels. 

Eveiyone is agitated—and rightly so— 
)VCM' the first issue. The boys and girts who 
lie in schools aid colleges at present arc to 
K- our future leaders in all walks of life, 
Motinng can be mote depressing than to see 
.htin neglecting their legitimate work and 
indulging in activities which ar»^ good nei- 
thei for themselves nor for the countiy. 
The lamifical.ims of student indiscipline 
lie now widcspicad and have t.Jten various 
leims No one has so lar been able to sug- 
•fst a sali.slactery .‘lolutiun to the problem. 
I'he mo^t alaiiiiing aspect of it is that it 
'i .s eoased to be a m'lttf'V to be tackled by 
■.Iiifationists alone. The nnniber of ocea- 
•i'oM.'. on which th'* a'd ol Ih^ polr e has to 
h" sought is on the increase. This reveals 
a soiiy stale of affairs. It is moie akin to 
the problem of juvenile d'diiiquency. so 
v\ idi‘spvead m highly ovosperoas eounlries 
-.11 li as the United States. 

The fall m educational jl'indards is an 
• M'dly .egretlablc levituie. AdiniUedly 
.'III sLaixtirda havo never ueon, on an av«.i- 
.iw,e, so higti a.s thjse in the advanced coun- 
iiie.^ of the West. It used to be remmked 
tliat the attainments ot a university gradu- 
i.le in oui countiy aic not higher than ihooc 
i j) ipds who leave the secondary scliiiols 
iM England France and Ge. many. And :i 
!•> these standards that are now com ng 
down still luither. Public Service Com- 
iiiisbions both at the Centre and .n the 
States have drawn attention to his fact in 
all their annual reports. 

In addition to this there is the evidence 
1 irnished by the large percentage of failuics 
in public examinations at the secondary as 
well as the university stages, and in certain 
cases the figuies have been on the inciease. 
there is also a general complaint of wide¬ 
spread corruption and want of integrity 
among most ranks of public servants. This 
too reflects sadly on the quality of educa¬ 
tion in the country, as it is mostly from the 
educated classes that the service personnel 
are recruited. A fall in standards is always 
deplorable. It is all the more so at a time 


when, as a nation recently freed from alien 
rule, we are engaged m the uphill task of 
recon.strueiing all a.bpecls ol oui life—a task 
whose successful accomplishment depends 
so much on the meul il and moral calibre of 
the educated clu.si.e.. 

Change of Outlook 

Wo aie spending today much inom on 
education than we did in tlu' past. It has 
also been a soui.o of giatifieation that 
people even m the rural an as are keen on 
sending their chiidn'n u» .i-iii-oU. The old 
apathy is fast dc-t ppeiruig. Fimds have 
been raised locally lo stail new educational 
insl'lutions-seconiary as we’l as collegiate. 
The number of univeisitic.i has been on the 
increase. The c.q).'rul,'iiu in libraries, 
laboralonrs and I’.i • i.ke I’as been going up. 
More atlcrtion us bei.ig paid t'' siAjrts and 
game.s, and to l'•cleatl(>lu^l 'ictiv.tios m gene- 
i 'I. r, uj sn.te of all Ih's. Ihiie is deterio- 
1 itn 11 in student discipline and in the 
standards of education, it is evident that 
something is wrong somewhere. What is it 
that h-is gone wrong? And who.se is the 
i''sp'‘n.sj’’ilily f('r it.' 

One thing is clear. We have not paid 
a.s luich attention to unpu.ving the qu^ity 
ol of.ucaun jis to its e.\pei>-.ion. We have 
multiplieil '-dioois, coil'-gcj and even uni- 
ve’».^lii.«s at loo la.oid a pace Wc have not 
ta‘v m caio lo .see that the inslilutious start¬ 
ed a.? piovided with at least the minimum 
eijuipmcnt needed to enable th m lo dis¬ 
charge their functions with ary sen.se of res- 
pon.:ibility. 

\Vhilf‘ It IS true that some are better 
eijuiiiped now than m the past, there are 
many more which do not have any equip¬ 
ment w’orln the name. Medical colleges are 
established without making any provision 
lor suitable buildings oi hospitals. Engi¬ 
neering colleges do not hate the workshops 
needed. There is no full complement of 
trained staff. Many non-pr()rc.ssional col¬ 
leges and secondaiy schools are m the same 
position. Students waste the.r time loiter¬ 
ing in the verandahs and it is no wonder 
that di.scipline suffers and standards go 
down. 

The proverb “half a loaf is better than 
no bread” ha,? no application to the field of 
knowledge. Our efforts should have been 
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directed to the improvement of existing 
institutions. Instead of this, we have been 
using most of our available resources to 
start new ones, without being able to ( juip 
them properly. This is at the root of our 
troubles in the educational field. While our 
total expenditure on education has been on 
the increase, the amount spent on each 
individual student has not shown any such 
increase, if we keep in view the lluciuations 
in the purchasing power of money. 

A second source of our diHieuIties in the 
demoralisation which in recent years has 
overtaken the men and w'omen who are in 
charge of education as teachers and as mem¬ 
bers of managing bodies. The large majo¬ 
rity of teachers are unable to meet the bare 
needs of life with the extremely low sala¬ 
ries they receive. They find it absolutely 
necessary to supplement their meagre in¬ 
comes by some work or other outside the 
classroom. They are, thus, unable to put 
their heart and soul into their teaching 
work. 

Sense of Mission 

It is true, of course, that as teacher.*} 
they should be guided by the saying, “Man 
does not live by bread alone, ’ and that ir¬ 
respective of money returns they should dis¬ 
charge their duties with a sease of mission 
and with a feeling that they are engaged in 
the shaping of the abilities and charactex' 
cf the youth of the country—a service than 
which there can be nothing nobler. The 
fact, how'ever, is that this sense of mission 
IS totally absent among the large majority 
af teachers and it is a matter of sorrow that 
it is absent even among teachers in univer¬ 
sities who receive high salaries. It is be- 
:ause of this that teachers have lost their 
Leadership over students—a leadership which 
Dught to be theirs. No improvement in the 
educational situation will be possible unless 
and until there is a change in the spirit and 
Dutlook of teachers. 

If problems of livelihood have marred 
the work of teachers, problems of power 
politics have equally man-ed the work of 
those on the managing bodies of educational 
institutions. This is true of private com¬ 
mittees, of local bodies such as panchayats 
and municipal councils, of university .syndi¬ 
cates and of departments of Government. 
Seats on these bodies are valued for the op¬ 
portunities they give one to patronise and 
confer favours on individual teachers. Ap¬ 


pointments and promotions are made on 
the basis not of merit but of communal and 
party considerations. Nothing brings frus¬ 
tration to an individual'so much as the feel¬ 
ing that the value of his work is ignored by 
the controlling authorities, and it is this 
fru.st ration that prevails among the large 
body of teachers today. 

Universities have become hotbeds of 
politics and the same is the case with most 
of the other educational institutions. There 
is very little of esprit de corps among tea¬ 
chers. They are split up into rival groups. 
Very many of them have to spend their 
time in somehow or other getting and re¬ 
taining the favourable opinion of the more 
iniluential members of the managing bodies, 
fn universities where vice-chancellors arc 
elected by senates, it is not uncommon to 
see these more busy in manoeuvres and 
counter-manoeuvi’es to get themselves re- 
elccicd than in administration. From thi.s 
point of view, it is rather unfortunate that 
Governments have not accepted the recom¬ 
mendation made by several authoritative 
bodies that the number of terms of which 
the same person may be elected vice-chan¬ 
cellor shall be iimited to two. The spirit of 
democratic election is defeated when the 
same person gets himself re-elected for suc¬ 
cessive terms. 

A third source of our difficulties is the 
indecision displayed by the Government 
and other responsible bodies in matters of 
a crucial character. One such example of 
this is the medium of instruction in col¬ 
leges and universities—should it continue 
to bo English or be replaced by Hindi or the 
regional language? 

Nothing is of greater importance to stu¬ 
dents than the settlement of this issue. 
Whether they get sound education or not 
depends on the ease with which they can 
understand the lectures delivered in the 
classroom and the text-books and books of 
reference prescribed for them. With the 
regional language as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion ^t the secondary stage and with inade¬ 
quate attention paid to the teaching of 
English at that level, students proceeding to 
universities have been finding increasing 
difficulty in following the teaching through 
the medium of English. This has been 
going on for the last so many years. It is a 
matter of common observation that if stand¬ 
ards have come down, it is due in no small) 
degree to the difficulty experienced by uni- 
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versity students in understanding the text¬ 
books written in English. 

Some decision should have been taken 
on this issue long, long ago. But even to¬ 
day the matter is kept in suspense. Only 
two remedies can be thought of. One is the 
adoption of the regional language at tlio 
university level. This is the moie reason¬ 
able course in view of its being the medium 
at the secondary level. The other is to im¬ 
prove the standard of English at the secon¬ 
dary level. 

But no decision has so far been taken 
and the controversy goes on. The result is 
that a whole generation of the youth of the 
country are made to go through their course 
of education through a medium which they 
are unable to handle with case. They come 
out of the universities without real educa¬ 
tion and with only a few Ints of memorised 
information. In matters like this a decision 
does not become easier merely with the 
lajise of time. There are strong arguments 
both for and against any conteniplateil 
I'ouise of action. Wisdom lies in making a 
final decision one way or the other. 

Attention may now be drawn to another 
serious defect with education today. Us 
purpose continues to be the same as m the 
days of alien rule. V/e are aiming, just as 
the Hiitish did, to secure an adequate sup¬ 
ply of manpower for the administration of 
the couiilry. The only difference is that we 
roouire at pre.scnt a larger number ol tech¬ 
nical personnel to be in charge of the agri¬ 
cultural, industrial and other economic con- 
ce'Tis forming part of the Five-Year Plan.s. 

Important Aspect 

There are however the wider purposes 
of education. Throughout the ages it has 
been regarded as the chief instrument for 
preseiwing the cultural legacy of the pest 
and for bringing about desirable changes in 
it on a well-thought-out basis. It was be¬ 
cause of this that our centres of learning 
were highly valued. Unfortunately, it was 
this aspect that was totally neglected by the 
British in India. Even after thirteen years 
of independence, there is no change in the 
system of education which we inherited 
from them. The text-books we use, the his¬ 
tory we teach and the curricula we follow 
remain the same. 

It is this gap that we have now to fill. 
We have to place definite ideals before the 
youth of the country and shape their con-. 


duct and character in conformity with these 
ideals, in accomplishing this, our Constitu¬ 
tion will be our best guide. We have in¬ 
corporated into it the principles of demo¬ 
cracy, liberty, equality, fraternity and so¬ 
cial justice. We have now to give such 
ideals reality. And there is no better' way 
of doing this than by giving our education 
a new orientation. 

It is thus clear from the brief survey, 
we have made that education can become a 
blessing if we pay more attention to im¬ 
proving its quality and bring about a 
change in the outlook of the teachers and 
jioi-sons in control of it, and if we.broaden 
the ideals w'hieh we should tiy to realise 
through it. 

(Courtesy: Tlluslialed Weekly of India’) 

EXPORT PROMOTION—THE TASK 
AHEAD 

{Contimud from page 89S) 
efforts and sacrifices in the export market 
even w'hen the home demand is strong. But 
in India iheie is no such tradition of export¬ 
ing munufacluies on a large scale outside 
the cotton and jute industries. Effective 
nieasiuos to make the home market rela¬ 
tively less attiactive will continue to be 
nece.ssary. 

A Challenge 

The task is e.ssciUially large in magni¬ 
tude and calls for bold a':lion involving 
greater sacrifices frc/m the community as a 
w'hole. India has reached a stage* of econo¬ 
mic development where foreign trade as a 
definite sector of the economy must be 
recognized as an nnpoiiant dimension of 
planning primary ))roduction and manufac¬ 
ture. The pattern of production must move 
in step with the requirements of foreign 
trade; and the structure of India's foreign 
tiade must, m turn, reflect the changes in 
the economic structure. 

The dillicultjes involved in bringing 
about this change aie no doubt cnormgps, 
but they should be accepted as a cha^rage. 
It need not give us any cause for Mipair. 
In accepting the goal of rapid ec^SomiC' 
development we have accepted many dial- 
lenging problems and export promotion is 
oiily one of lliem have no doubt that with 
courage and determination, w'o will be able 
to achieve the goal. 



FUTURE OF PMUUMQITIUIY DEinr 

By Ur* SAMt'UBNAMAMi 


It would be a sad day not only for 
India, not only for Asia, but for the whole 
-of civilised humanity, if democracy were 
to fail in India or, what perhaps would be 
better way of putting it, if India were to 
fail democracy. Countries which achieve 
their independence from foreign rule and 
exploitation generally adopt some kind of 
an authoritarian form of government. Dic¬ 
tatorship is there even if the steel claws 
are veiled by soft gloves and democracy, if 
it is allowed to function at all, does so 
under rigid control. It is, on the whole, 
easier to canalise all the material and 
moral resources of the nation towards re¬ 
habilitation under a dictatorial regime. 
Civic rights may disappear for the time 
being but the loss is believed to be more 
than compensated by the resulting material 
prosperity. 

India alone adopted a fully democratic 
constitution at the veiy beginning of her 
career as a free nation and she has not so 
far found it necessary to scrap the Consti¬ 
tution or put it in cold storage. She has so 
far tried to put planning through without 
compulsion and is attempting to achieve a 
socialistic economy without that regimenta¬ 
tion of life which others have found nece.s- 
sary. This is a bold experiment whose suc¬ 
cess or failure has the greatest importanco 
for other countries as well. If we carry on 
this experiment successfully, through the 
period of stress and strain through which 
we are pa.ssing, we shall provide the most 
powerful justification for democracy. Our 
failure on the other hand will be its strong¬ 
est condemnation. In so far as a full-lledg- 
ea democratic constitution is a guarantee 
for the successful working of democracy, 
the future is assured. 

But a constitution is not everything. It 
would be a great mistake to ignore or be¬ 
little the strength of a number of anti-dc- 
mocratic forces that are raising their head 
at the moment. They have not so far com¬ 
bined to form an anti-democratic front. 
Their differences inter se are too great to 
allow them to be so but some of them have 
great potentialities for mischief and may, 
in 'Certain circumstances, be able to inflict 
a serious blow to our infant democracy. 

* There is, for instance, the Communist 
Party of India.. Throughout its history, it 


has been consistently playing an anti-na¬ 
tional role. Its inglorious record in 1942 is 
too fresh in people s memories to need any 
elaborate description. Even today, in spite 
of its attempts to take patriotism, it has not 
been able to muster enough courage to de¬ 
nounce the Chinese as aggressors. It is torn 
between its loyalties to China and Soviet 
Russia but, with all this and in spite of the 
tall verbiage which it introduces into its 
resolutions, it would be false to itself if it 
were honestly to believe in democracy. I 
do not know how many people have seen 
the interesting brochure “How Parliament 
C.an Play a Revolutionary Part in the Tran¬ 
sition to Socialism and the Role of the 
Popular Masses’’ by Jan Kozak, Commun¬ 
ist member of the Czechoslovakian Natio¬ 
nal Assembly. It throws considerable light 
on how Communists would like to use the 
machinery of democracy for their own pur¬ 
poses. 

Countries could be “liberated” one 
after another as .Tibet has been and in India 
the C.P.I. will not scruple, given what it 
might consider to be a suitable opportun¬ 
ity, to throw all democracy to the winds 
and replace it by a dictatorship. The term 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ has gone 
out of fashion. We shjill have instead a 
‘dicl-itorship of the working masses’, an 
eiijihemism for the Communist Party. The 
C.P.I. has not yet become ar all-India men¬ 
ace up to now but it has already showa its 
teeth here and there. Unfortunately, de¬ 
mocracy is not only slow but at times 
slow-witted in dealing with this danger. It 
somehow feels that it is under an obligation 
to extend democratic privileges to this party 
which will take the earliest opportunity to 
deny them to the people. 

Another and, to my mind, a more 
powerful anti-democratic force is that re¬ 
presented by bodies like the Jana Sangh. 
It woiild be a mistake to treat it as a com¬ 
munal’ body on the same level as the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Muslim League or Jamiat- 
i-lslami. So far as I am aware, its leaders 
do not whine and whimper for the unfor¬ 
tunate lot of the Hindus as the Mahasabha 
does, nor are they particularly interested 
in establishing a polity in which the Hindu 
religion shall provide the guiding principles 
of administration in the manner in wnich 

. ,..,T 
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the Jamalt-i-Islami pins its faith m Islam 
They aie so far as I can make out piotagon- 
ists of unbending nationalism and as the 
Hindus foim the majoiity in the population 
this nationalism is natuially sliongly tinged 
with Hindu sentiment But the bangh is 
not consciously anli-Muslim It is pic])aied 
to let Muslims live as full citizens, piosid- 
(d no claim is laised on the ‘(OiC o( leli 
gun or separate cultuie oi sepaiate nation¬ 
ality 

But this agqiossivc nationalism of the 
Singh is laesisLbly dnlting tow aids Fasc¬ 
ism Even toda> its conmituion, wiittci 
( unwiitlen, is Fascist and its Fascat ton- 
(t( ncy wnll piobaoly be iiitensilitd m the 
Jutuie This is a pait/ wh^tn, iraivt-> a 
poweiful appeal to the sentiments of a laigc 
(ttion 0 ^ the population and nay well 
hike deniociacy to its vciy foundations in 
ccilain ciicumstciices Eveiybodj will have 
1 lilted that the policy which has been 
Kiopled with icgaid to the boidci question 
lus added considciably to the pi-pulaiity of 
th« bangh both among the caucated classes 
and the geneial massc'^ 

The gic 1 mistake n k bv the nation¬ 
al Kadciship lus b(.i n its fa line to take 
' ol the 1 *ct tnat c nil n p'ay a \n 
1 noilint put in a imn ■> Jile It has en- 
tiily neglected emotions and made no al- 

>t o ■ ind lb r It he li e ^ to ] lo- 
^ Je 11 ) idea’ to lot r ► iP as again 1 th > 
li ils which In Cl 111 iinist Pai*\ .nd !’•' 

I 111 Sangh 1 'a b t< e them Matcual 
i’)|(clivcs a’e des i bk thing, in the i ovu 
' ly b it th / tm i a\ i pio\/^de an iimon- 
Ine to self‘,acidice They c’o not i-ns" a 
man above hs jiftiy likes and d shkes 
Ilijtoiy iec( hL ni it solution in tV nn"* 

I I bioad and the things of the flesh of which 
b ead is a symbol If this continues for 
long it will simply pave the ivay for one or 
another aftti-democratic ideology 

There is another danger inherent in 
0111 present conditions There is a welter 
of political parties Some of them come 
befoie the people with a definite ideology 
Others with more or less definite pio- 
grammes The result is utter confusion in 
0 11 life A nation like ouis which has come 
only lately upon the international stage 
must be able to husband all its resources 
and concentrate aH efforts on making up for 
lost time. If political parties are allowed 
to raise their raucous voices and hamper 
^ nattan’a efforts to rehabilitate itself eo 
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that it may speak fium a position of 
stiengtn in the councils oi nations, if fissipa- 
ious tendencies like casteism, provincialism! 
and liiiguism aie peimitted to (louiish and 
waste the nation’s lesouices thcie is a pos¬ 
sibility that the militaiy may be templed 
to tiy 1( lestoic an oidei which politicians 
demonstiate themselves as unable to main¬ 
tain It IS an oiganised body and, m one 
countiy altei aiiothei it has shown itself 
capable of taking ovei and maintaining 
order as well as acoolciating the rate of 
piogicss Such a stale ol aftaiis is not un¬ 
thinkable in India Thne is also the un- 
toitunate fact that locently some political 
fdctois have unnecessanly cupt into mih- 
taiy administialion Some echoes of this 
‘tale of affaiis weie heaid m Pailument 
not so veiy long ago If the militaiy ever 
doe, cons Jci it necessaiy to step in to lecti- 
fy the chaos appaicntly ciealed by politi¬ 
cians, wc may say good-bye to demociacy, 
at least loi a gencialion oi two 

Dcmociacy, it must be clcaily icalised, 
IS not mciely a technique ol ad ministration 
II IS icaby an attitude of mind a distinct 
line of appioach to public quistions It is 
not ‘'jmething entiicly new to India We 
havt been familial with di iiocidic insti- 
tiitioii, foi contuiic, hut the pobey of 
the Biitish Govcijim nt ol dclib^iattly 
bieaking up in'li,cncis u t ol dtmociatc 
a 1 mnistiation ha UlliSuiui on In niio- 
li( mind The Comnos, as Ih bo’y w iich 
led the countiy m iho stiun^k foi indf‘- 
j>*.ndcncc and has boon luling it e\ci since 
the achiesemcnt oi Sw^iai hai* a pieat 
responsibility in this connection It 'hould 
have inculcated the democialK spirit not 
only Ihiough its administiativc actions and 
legislative measuies but by its own exam¬ 
ple There can be no ooubl that the Con- 
giess Government has succeeded in intro¬ 
ducing democratic piocodu’*es in many 
spheres of public life But unfoitunately the 
Congress has failed to supply the necessary 
example in its own working The party 
has not been equal to its lesponsilnlity. 
Party democracy has not been always in 
evidence and, on many a critical occasion, 
interference from those above has not al¬ 
lowed the fieo functioning of the democra¬ 
tic bodies that constitute the Congress. 
These things are not unknown to tiie pub¬ 
lic and they weaken faith m democracy 
A year ago, a seminar was held in 
Berlin to discuss some of the problems fae- 
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ing the new States which arc emerging in 
Asia and Alrica. One of the problems to 
which very great importance was attached 
jvas that ol i-econciling tradition with 
modernity. To be really indepenuont ifi aa 
essential maiiejs, a buiie must adsorb the 
latest in science and technology but it 
would be suicidal to ignore tradition in tite 
race for modernity. Tradition embodies the 
wisdom and experience of ages, it is in¬ 
tangible and for that rearon all tiie nnire 
powerful, it is possible lo cast oli the ex¬ 
ternal trappings of the civilisatK/ii in wiiich 
one is born but mure dillicult to cast oil the 
inborn tendencies, altitudes of mind, the 
racial inheritance omboilied in one's .sun- 
conscious mind. 11 may not bo wholly bad. 
The good has in be con.sen'cd. The sirug- 
gle between tiadliion and miideiiiily is 
going on in each individual as he reach.';; 
a certain stage of intellectual advance mem, 
and economic status. Simultancou.sly it i.; 
going on in the whole nation. Unioriu!.- 
ately, it has become something of a fasliif a 
lo laugh at IradiLion and equate the old 
with what is un.scientific and .supnstitiou.s. 
It forces the protagonists of jiu'v traclilioi' 
into a de l'". ;;ive positimi. 'rht-y may b-.' 
able in Ihe.s' cirv'umslaiicvs lo aiMu.se :;oin<' 
of the worst passions of the people. This is 
a grave poU'iiiiai du'iger lo democia -y. 
Wi.sdorn lies not in rid culing traeitli'U lau 
in toleraril ai (iisc''i,,.‘'iatiiig ad'.i’t.cn ei 
it and in ulili.sing the forces which it can 
unleasli to work in l-.arinuny with the forces 
of rroderiiitj’ for the good of the nation. 

It is net my ni!r!'>'.s<' to ouirt a dark 
picture. Reing iny‘'f']f •’ b'dicc'r in d''mo- 
cracy, I woiil'd be unhapny if it ', iuiuiv in 
India were dark. 1 wi.'^h it lo be 1-rigoi l>ir. 
it w’ould be a mistake lo igp(.;e the [('"cei 
working against it. We can meet them, 
only if we thoroughly understand them. A 
complacent attit'ide is the surest way to 
make certain that democracy shall have no 
future in this countiy. 

All through this article. I have used the 
word democracy while the caption speaks 
of parliament ai-y democracy. The reason is 
that, normally, we use the term democracy 
in the sense of parliamentary democracy 
alone. There arc other spheres of life in 
which democracy has an important role to 
play but, for obvious reasons, they do not 
attract our attention to the same extent at 
the present moment. 


* 

SUGAR MILL NACHIHERY 
INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

The sugar mill machinery industry 
may now be considered lo hayc been suc¬ 
cessfully establi.shed. It has achieved spec¬ 
tacular progress during the last live year.> 
and it has now reached a stage where it is 
now possible to meet the requirements of 
complete sugar factoric.s for the whole 
country. 

There are at present .seven rnanufac-i 
tiircrs (*f complete plants and 15 other 
lirms who arc specialising in manufacture 
c>f various equipment for sugar factories 
a.gainst order.';. 

Six major machinery manufacturers 
wh'i are fabricating macninery in collabu- 
laiion itii tepulcci foreign parties have 
foiiiied tliorn.seives mto two Corji.ortiurn.s 
l!»r i'abncaii.i.n, and supplying complete 
sugar factmie.s. Another unit has also 
been rocently licensed in collaboration 
with a well known U.K. firm for produc¬ 
tion of mill *t-urbine gears besides other 
sugar mill rnacliimny. 

A Negotiating Cornmitlce lias been 
lofned i'oi' Itiis industiy and this Com- 
mitlee has already finalised .specifications 
and the piices for a standard ItiOO/ltlliO ton 
sugar plant. This Committee ha.", been 
c.itrust 'd also witn the work of screening 
applications for ne v plants as well as c.x- 
paii-sion schemes. 

Two coinplt l'' plants fabricated by the 
indigenous mr.chineiy manufi’Cturers have 
gone into operation in March and April 
tills year. 

The present-day capacity of this in- 
dii.stiy can lake cure of about 12 new stand¬ 
ard plants per annum and the equivalent 
of nine standard plants by way of expan¬ 
sion and replacements. 

So far allolm.ent of 12 plants for the 
season 1960-61 and for the season 1962-63 
has been completed. This means the capa¬ 
city of the machineiy manufacturers has 
been completely covered till the end of 
1963. 

The annual production of sugar machi¬ 
nery will reach a figure of Rs. 16 crores 
per year by 1965-66. 


Progress Of Cooperative Narketing 


Cooperative marketing occupies a pivo> 
tdl position in the piogiamme of coopcia- 
tive development. To a iaimei, piopci 
mdikeling of his pioduce is a mattei of ciu- 
cidl importance. Under the prevailing mai- 
ket conditions, he is liable to suttei fiom 
a numbei of malpractices which vitiate the 
woiking of the agricultuial maikets. Co¬ 
operative marketing can help to minimise, 
if not entirely eliminate, sucn malpiactices 

Development of coopeiative marketing 
can also reduce the spread between the 
puce paid by the consumei and the produ- 
cei In several commodities, such puce 
spiead IS quite substantial 

Coopeidtive maiketing, when earned 
out on an adequate scale, can also make a 
valuable contiibution to the stabilisation 
0 ^ puces In the mtogiated scheme ol co¬ 
opeiative development that is being earned 
out in India, coopeiative maiketing has a 
paiticulaily ciucial role The effectiveness 
of coopeiative credit can be enhanced by 
coopeiative maiketing societies by ensuring 
a bettei letuin for the pioduce laised by 
the faimei aflci taking loans liom coopeia- 
tivc souices Coopeiative maiketing socie¬ 
ties can also facilitate timely letuin ol 
loans and theieby help in the expansion of 
the coopeiative ciedil piogramme 

Maik<‘ting societies have also a vital 
lole in icgaid to supply and disliibution of 
piuductiun lequisites 

Compaied to coopeiative tiedit, how¬ 
ever, coopeiative marketing is a moic 
lecent activity Duiing the period pieced- 
ing the commencement of the Second Plan 
only a few spoiadic attempts in this diiec- 
tion had been made. In the Fust Five 
Year Plan, the need for development of co¬ 
operative maiketing s'de by side with co¬ 
operative credit was emphasisf'd, but no 
specific targets in this regaid were laid 
down. It was only the beginning of the 
Second Plan that emphasis was laid on the 
development of cooperative marketing. 

The Second Five Year Plan envisaged 
pie establishment of 1800 primary market¬ 
ing societies and an apex marketing socie¬ 
ty m each State. Against this target, near¬ 
ly 1900 marketing societies have been estab¬ 
lished and affiliated to various apex mar¬ 
keting societies at the State level. In addi¬ 
tion, there are special societies dealing with 
Qweifle commodities, such as sugarcane and 
cotton. 


Significant Increase 

Duiiiig leccnt years, theic has been a 
significant inciease in the tuin-over of co¬ 
operative marketing societies at various 
levels. During the coopeiative year ending 
June, 1}>60, tne value of sales handled by 
pumaiy and ceiiiial marketing societies— 
neaily Rs 200 cioies—showed an almost 
100 per cent inciease ovei the correspond¬ 
ing figuic i ji tne preceding cooperative 
year. Among the principal agricultural 
crops handled by coopciatives were cotton, 
sugarcane and loodgiains These respec¬ 
tively accounted foi sales of the order of 
neaily Rs 17 cioies, Rs. 85 cioies and Rs. 27 
ciores. 

The progress made in the field of co¬ 
opeiative marketing in iccent yeais has 
been rather uneven. Six of the States, 
namely Mahaiashtia, Uttai Pradesh, Pun¬ 
jab, Gujarat, Madias and Mysose have 
accounted foi ovei 80 pei cent of the sales 
undeitaken by maiketing societies of difler- 
ent kinds. Of these States, Uttar Pradesh 
has made remarkable piogiess in the co¬ 
opeiative maiketing ol loodgiains In the 
Rabi season ol 1960, maiketing societies in 
this State handled ovei 13 pei cent of the 
total aiiivals ol loodgiains in the mandies 
wheie those oocieties weie located The 
pcifoimance ol some individual maiketing 
societies was much highei Six of the socie¬ 
ties handled ovei 50 pen emit ol the total 
arrivals, while 40 societies handled bet¬ 
ween 30 to 40 pel cent ol the total lood¬ 
giains sold in the local market. 

In legald to maiketing and pioccssing 
of cotton, Gujciat occupies the most piomi- 
nent position Ovei 60 pei cent ol the cot¬ 
ton handled by the coopciatives through¬ 
out the country, in law oi piocesscd form, 
was accounted lor by the coopeiatives m 
Gujeiat State. 

While cooperative marketing has ob¬ 
tained a foot-hold in legaid to marketing 
of certain cash crops, such as sugarcane 
and cotton, considerable fuithei develop¬ 
ment has to take place bcfoie marketing 
societies throughout the country are able to 
make an impact on the agricultural market¬ 
ing structure. This requires that, besides 
carrying out supply and disliibution func¬ 
tions in regard to production requisites—a 
task which is being increasingly taken over 
by marketing societies throughout the coun- 
(Continurd on rage 908) 



Ten Ways To Brighten Your Personality 

By MARJORIE BOULTON, M 4 


Everyone has met and envied some 
pet son who is the life of the party, who has 
plenty of friends, who is given the more 
interesting tasks, who gains promotion, and 
whose society is invariably enjoyable 

There is no real reason why eveiy 
human being of normal intelligence and 
health should not have a bnght, atti active 
personality But most of us aie using only 
ten or twenty per cent of oui leal abilities 

While there is no cheap ot easy way 
to achieving a biight interesting peisonal- 
ity, there are a great many ways in which 
most of us can become biightei Heie are 
only ten, out of, perhaps, a hundred 

1 Wear Brighter Clothes: Pillai-box 
red, shocking pink and elecliic blue cer¬ 
tainly do not suit eveiyone, noi do empha¬ 
tic checks and stupes Yet bnght, atti ac¬ 
tive colouis do make a good impression, 
and too much black, brown and dark grey 
sometimes come off on the peisonality 

Clothes can be gay and smart without 
being loud A man can perhaps wear a iec< 
carnation, oi a blight tie, a woman a bright 
jewel or lipstick 

Ridiculous as it may sound, 1 know my 
personality became brighter when I had my 
eats pieiced and took to wearing unusual 
eat-rings (which I have now collected fiom 
many countries) 

To oinament ouiselves is a ioim of 
innocent self-assertion, a positive gesture 

It IS possible, especially tor a woman, 
to give too much attention to clothes and 
personal appealance But theie is no doubt 
that it is pleasantei to look at a well-diess- 
ed smalt, colouiful person than at a diab, 
untidy appaution in baggy clothes. 

Cheerful clothes at least suggest that 
theie may be a cheerful, affiimative kind of 
person inside them, 

2 Keep Clean: This sounds odd, but a 
duty human being is most unattractive 
Cleanliness tends to give us self-confadence, 
since we feel good, know that we look bet¬ 
ter, and are sure we \sont disgust others 

Clean teeth that have had any needful 
dental attention add confidence and ease to 
our smile Clean hair looks glossy and at¬ 
tractive. 


A woman with a dii ty make-up or chip¬ 
ped nail vainish looks lai woise than a 
woman with no make-up or varnish. A man 
with an unshaved chin looks dirty even 
when he is not, and is not very kissable' 

Clothes should be discarded for wash¬ 
ing in good time. 

In one sense, these things aie not im- 
poitant except as aids to health But to 
know that wc aie presentable adds to selt- 
confidence and so makes us brighter and 
more sociable 

Clean habits imply sell-iesoect and also 
some care for the comfort ol otheis 

3 Improve Speech: An attractive voice 
IS a gieat social asset, though it is not veiy 
easy to obtain, except for the few who have 
been endowed with natui al beauty of voice 
It IS however, worth while to lead a small 
book on speech training 

Many women (myself included) are apt 
to speak at much too high a pitch if they 
aie at all excited Yet most of us knov 
that a low voice (low in pitch, not in 
volume—if we speak too softly we merely 
become inaudrble, and this docs not make 
for a blighter personality) can be thnlling- 
ly attractive. 

Many men are apt to mutter and not to 
move lips and tongue sufficiently 

For both men and women, a lew lessons 
fiom a properly qualified teachei of speech 
may be an excellent investment. 

Anyone who wishes to improve can 
help himself by listening to a tape-record¬ 
ing of his own voice We normally hear oui 
own voices through the bones of the head 
and not as other people hear us For some 
reason, the bones of the head seem to flat¬ 
ter IS almost invariably shocked when he 
first hears himself from the tape. 

Finally, the stammerer oi other person 
who has an impediment in his speech need 
not, nowadays, despair A qualiW speech 
therapist can often give a great deal of 
help 

4 Make Breaks in Routine: Though 
routine is in many activities a great saver 
of time and effort, it is easy to duU the 
personality by becoming too much attachr 
ed to it. 
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To walk home from work by a different 
route, to have a pie for lunch instead of 
sandwiches, to go to a concert on Tuesday 
evening instead of to the cinema, to have 
a sleep from eight' to ten and then to go for 
a walk to look at the stars—these are smal^ 
variations that tend to make life more of 
an adventure and to brighten personality. 

Life cannot always be happy, but it can 
generally be interesting. 

One statesman once said that when he 
needed to find a new angle on a problem, ho 
often sought it literally by standing on his 
head. Not all of us can manage this; but 
the general principle is a good one. 

A change may refresh us and so make 
U.S more able to refresh other people. 

5. Cultivate Delight in Small Things: 
One of the most untoitunate of all human 
habits is the habit ul giousing, ol looking 
toi something to critici.se. 

There are, of course, real abuses m 
.society and faults in people that may be 
corrected when we point them out. But the 
habit of grumbling creates a depressing, 
negative and usually unpopular personality. 

To look for the good in people is more 
likely not only to create a brightei pereon- 
dlity but to bung out the good m people. 
This, howevci, requires a good deal ot sclf- 
discipline and a rathci high level of psycho¬ 
logical maturity. 

An easier practice is that of looking for 
small attractive things in life. 

Have you evei noticed the extraordi¬ 
nary variety of shades of colour in an ordi¬ 
nary sparrow? The way snow falls? The 
lambows made by spilled oil? The delici¬ 
ous smell of a bakery? A bee on a antirrhi¬ 
num flowei? The shadows of fish in sunlit 
water? Have you voked for the surpris¬ 
ingly numerous trees and plants in the cen¬ 
tral part of a city? 

It is good news that there is cherry jam 
for tea, or a letter from a favounte aunt, or 
a sunny day. A deliberate enjoyment of the 
small things of life helps others, too, to per¬ 
ceive these pleasures, and so makes every¬ 
one feel brighter. 

6. Lesm to Smile: A silly grin is seldom 
attractive, and a cynical smile is a disgrace 
to the human countenance. But a fresh, 
bright, cheerful and friendly smile is a 
gleam of sunshine for all who s?e it. 


It is not much use practising smiles in 
the mirror; smiles really come from inside. 
The way to learn to smile is to learn to 
like. Above all, we should realise thgl 
smiles are gifts to other people, not a sign 
of some weakness or sentimentality. 

I was once asked in school, in a severe 
and suspicious tone, “What are you smil¬ 
ing at-” and then rebuked for smiling. As 
a matter of fact, I was smiling at an irony 
in a book that the teacher himself had not 
perceived. 

We should be careful how we warn 
people not to smile. The unpleasant person 
is the one who wears the scowl. 

7. Cultivate Appreciation, Administra¬ 
tion and Gratitude: To learn to praise peo¬ 
ple for their good points, to thank them 
heartily for kindnesses, to express admira¬ 
tion (both to their faces and behind their 
backs) of work well done, of talents, of good 
qualities, or creditable actions, makes us 
seem brighter and more attractive. The 
habit also tends to encourage others ta 
behave well and to have confidence in them¬ 
selves. 

Praise is a great tool of love. 

In a Swedish home, a child may rise 
from the table as soon as the meal is eaten. 
But it IS customary for a child or a guest to 
say to the housewife, “Thank you for the 
meal.” The child also says this to the 
father, who earned the money to provide 
the meal. 

Do we thank wives and mothers often 
enough for service in the home, or bread¬ 
winners for winning the bread, or children 
for helping or for good behaviour? 

Do we appreciate what other people do 
to oblige us? 

If we want to see sunshine in people’s 
faces, we must let them know that they are 
appreciated. That sunshine in the face is 
reflected back to make us brighter. 

8. Cultivate Warm Humour: Laughter 
is wonderful medicine: a tonic, a pain- 
reliever, and a stimulant all rolled into one. 

A jok** made about our own misfortune 
takes sonij of the sting out of it. A story 
told against oneself may be a great sucress. 
Something comical that will not hurt any¬ 
one’s feelings should be passed on to otherti. 
People who try to make us laugh are gene- 
rtdly popular. 
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On the other hand, there are unwotthy 
forms of laughter The tease i& engaged in 
a foim of unpleasant bullying The buite- 
ful joke IS always unpleasant And to 
laugh at the misfox tunes of others^ how¬ 
ever ludicrous they may look—is not a very 
civilised way of behaving 

For example, if someone falls down, the 
first thing to do is to see il they aie huit oi 
need help It they laugh, it is sale to join 
in the laughtei But it they aie too much 
hurt or embai rassed to laugh, laughtei from 
others gives an impiession of callousness 

A good practical joke, to my mind, is 
one that cannot possibly upset anyone It 
is warm-heat ted and essentially kind Foi 
example one day a woman who collected 
glass mice found in hei i oum, a mass meet¬ 
ing of cholocate mice, many of whom weic 
carrying papei banners with slogans This 
was a piescnt as well as a joke 

But the peison who on the lust of Apnl 
fetched a busy doctoi out of bed to attend 
an imaginaiy patient ought to have been 
kicked 

Ragging and piactical jokes that make 
extra woik ioi other people, huit the feel¬ 
ings of others, take mean levenges or dam¬ 
age othei people’s possessions axe not signs 
of a blight personality They indicate im- 
matuiity, selfishness and sometimes down¬ 
right callousness 

A very good exercise foi brightening 
personality is to think of ingenious jokes 
that will harm no-one 

Cynical humour is also to be avoided 
It shows pessimistic and negative attitudes 
Humour should be life-affiiming cheeiful, 
positive and appieciative 

9 Fresh Air: Fresh an and some out¬ 
door activity tends to brighten peisonality, 
largely because it impio\es health Stuffy 
rooms tend to make us dull and siecpy A 
walk in the fresh an often makes us busk 
and bright once mote 

10 Fresh Air for the Mind: If we wish 
to acquire a brighter per;sonality, the win¬ 
dows of the mind aic even moic mipoitant 
than th'' windows of the house. 

Ideas, experiences personal contacts, 
nake us bright Mental stuffiness makes us 
dull and often censorious 

* Intelligent leading, discussion, varied 
hobbles, travel, change of occupation, the 


cultivation of numerous and assorted 
friends, are among the things that biighten 
personality 

One of the best things I ever did m my 
life to brighten my own personality was to 
learn Esperanto The international langu¬ 
age soon brought me into contact with an 
amazing variety of human beings from many 
countries and ol very diffeient backgrounds 
It also made possible much mote interest¬ 
ing travel than I could have had as an ordi¬ 
nary tourist of limited means 

Any study, hobby or interest which 
brings us into contact with othei people and 
new experiences will lend to give us brigh¬ 
ter personalities 

It IS a mistake to keep always to the 
same newspaper, the same social circle, the 
same amusements To try something new 
IS to add to oneself To heai another per¬ 
son’s point of view is to learn something- 
even if it IS only how better to defend oui 
own point of view To talk with someone 
whose background is quite different frorr 
our own is to learn something more of life 
I have mentioned ten ways of brighten¬ 
ing personality There aie many more The 
most important of all them is to want tc 
have a bright personality to wish to be 
friendly, to desire to make others happy 
(Courtesy ‘The Psychologist Magazine’] 

PROGRESS OF COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING 

( Continued from p ige 905) 
try—the cooperatives must pay greater at 
tention to the sale of agricultural produce 
This IS not easy, because maiketing coope 
latives have to work against a strong 
vested interest—^“cultivators pitted againsi 
tiaders, trying to pit them at their owr 
gam and oust them from the market whicl 
the traders already hold” 

Third Five Year Plan 

It is in this context that the Third Five 
Year Plan, while envisaging the establish¬ 
ment of 600 new marketing societies, pri¬ 
marily aims at strengthening the existing 
marketing societies, linking them effefr 
lively with village societies, and enlarging 
their marketing operations In regard tc 
cash crops also, marketmg cooperatives will 
be increasingly encouraged to undertake 
processing activities as an adjunct to thou 
maikctmg operations, 



Electricity From Tidal Power 

Bjr LUCIEN NERET 


The construction of the world's first 
tide-driven electric power plant, begun at 
the end of last year, will be completed in the 
spring of 1966 at the mouth of the Ranee 
River, near St. Malo, in France. It will take 
SIX years to close the estuary ot this river 
in Brittany with a dike 2,600 feet (HOO 
meters) long. Then twenty-toui tui bo-ge¬ 
nerator sets will go into service. Each ol 
these sets, composed of a gcneiatoi diiven 
by a turbine in the form ot a ship’s propel¬ 
ler, will be housed in a submeiged water¬ 
tight shell. Driven by water flowing at a 
rate of 635,000 cubic feet pei second, this 
‘battery” of turbo-generators will feed 
240,000 kilowatts of cunent into the French 
power grid, both for industry and domestic 
purposes. (The kilowatt is a unit of elec- 
tiic power corresponding to 136 horsepowei. 
As an example, a light bulb can con.iiimp 
100 walls, or one-tenth ot a kilowatt.) 

The dreams of the pioneers of tidal 
power have become reality aflei twenty 
years of research and expeiimentation. The 
Ranee ‘tidal trap’, capable of forcing the 
sea to lend us a few crumbs of its colossal 
power, will supply an aveiage of 544 million 
kilowatt-hours per year. The decisive ele¬ 
ment in this victory of science has been a 
stiange, pot-bellied machine weighing 
eighty-nine tons, with a four-bladed propel¬ 
ler at one end. It resembles a huge airplane 
engine. 

Duel Against the Sea 

The world’s first tidal engine was 
immersed m the English Channel in Novem¬ 
ber. 1959. For six months, it ran day and 
night. Then it was hauled out of the sea 
and the experts looked it over carefully. 
Their first verdict: the sea had lost its duel 
against the machine—it had not attacked any 
metal part. An engineer told me: “We used 
steel with a 17 per cent chromium content; 
it did very well; the bronze was perfect.” 
The engine had stood up peifectly to the 
test of sea-water corrosion, that fearful 
enemy which can sink the greatest of ships. 

This alternating-current generator cap¬ 
able of putting the fantastic “breathing” ot 
the ocean to work is a triumph of engineer¬ 
ing. Before this engine was developed, the 
use of tidal energy seemed a Utopia. At 
^st, it Was a gadget capable of running a 
little mill for a few hours a day. But then 
>n 1919, an 'American engineer, L, F. Harza, 


had the idea of fitting a turbine and a gene- 
ratoi into the same crankcase and submerg¬ 
ing the unit in a current of water. 

The device worked but, since it was no4 
completely water-tight, short circuits soon 
wi eckeU 1 he eh'cti ical system. Fifteen years 
latei, Amo Fischer, a German, went to 
woik on the delicate pioblem of sealing the 
joints. He .succeeded. . .in fact, his engine 
worked so well that it overheated danger¬ 
ously. Then a Fienchman, J. Guimbal, had 
a flash of inspiration* he used oil, both to 
improve the insulation of the electrical cir¬ 
cuits and to cool the moving parts of the 
machine. 

The efforts of these thioc men, who 
never worked together, gave birth to the 
“bulb”, the ideal tidal engine. It functions 
and produces electricity no mattof which 
way the tide is running. The disadvantage 
of time lost duiing long pciiods of high 
tide which had been the engineers' night¬ 
mare. is eliminated. Since these “bulb” 
sets will bo linked to hydio-electiic or ato¬ 
mic plants, they will receive current during 
the night and function as pumps. In thifil 
way, during the off-peak hours of power 
consumption, the tidal plant will operate 
as a gigantic pumping station to fill a reser- 
von. Dining the day, when homes and 
factories begin li diaw powei, the tidal 
plant will have a hugo supfily of water “in 
stock” and wall be able to feed its kilo- 
w'atts into the power grid. 

Once the “bulb” had successfully taken 
its tC'.t.s, .iiciiiPHts and buildeis entered tl» 
picluie They an* now piling up stones and 
concrete to close the e.stuaiy ot the Ranee 
Rivei with a 2,600 it. long ilam between 
Brebis Point and Bnantais Point, with an 
intermediate support on Chalibcit Island. If 
all goes according to plan, even more dar¬ 
ing undertakings will become possible. For 
example, the huge neighbouiing bay of Mont 
St. Michel could be closed oil. Then the 
sea would provide fiom ten to fifteen mil¬ 
lion kilowatts per second-that is, fifty to 
.sixty times moie than the Ranee tidal power 
plant. 

Still, this i.sn't very much in comparison 
to the 36,000 million kilowatt-hours which 
the ocean wastes eveiy day in the tides. 
This lost energy coi re.s])onds approximately 
to all the power used by the earth’s pofiula- 
tCoritinu«i<i on page 9iJ) 
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By TOVE NEVILLE 


Life forms found in “rocks” falling to 
earth from the skies may tell if there is 
life elsewhere in space. Does life create it¬ 
self, and is this happening all the time? 

Organic materials and pre-life forms 
found in meteorites may give a clue to life 
in space and also reveal how life and the 
solar system began. 

This exciting quest for the knowledge 
of life as it evolved in the universe has al¬ 
ready begun here on earth and will be 
continued as astronauts break the earth bar¬ 
rier and exploi’o space. 

Organic matter that makes up all life 
as known on earth has been found by scien¬ 
tists .several times in stony meteorites 
(meteors that fall to earth). 

Now Dr. Frederick D. Sisler, a micro¬ 
biologist of the U.S. Geological Survey, has 
succeeded in growing bacteria-like cells 
taken from the Murray meteorite that fell 
from space in 1950. 

In order to make as certain as possible 
that the meteorite was not “contaminated” 
by earth bacteria from the ground or atmos¬ 
phere after it fell, Dr. Sisler sterilized it in 
a solution of hydrozen peroxide and bichlo¬ 
ride of mercury and under ultraviolet light. 

He then bioke a piece of meteorite open 
and pulverized small amounts of the inside 
with sterile mortar and pestle in a germ- 
free laboratory. Part of the pulverized 
material, he inserted in test tubes contain¬ 
ing a solution of seawater, peptones and 
sugar. The cells in this solution grew and 
reproduced themselves in several genera¬ 
tions as only living things do. 

However, Dr. Sisler said that bacteria 
can seep into the inside of the meteorite 
with water from the outside. 

Such bacteria inside a rock would stay 
in an inactive stage, and it might be this 
kind of cells he has found, Dr. Sisler said. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible these 
particles ai'e from a space source. 

To be quite certain living particles 
found in meteorites actually came from 
space, satellites could be sent out into space 
to “catch” a me^or before it became con¬ 
taminated by the earth's atmosphere. If a 
satellite could capture a meteor at about 50 
miles altitude (bacteria have been known 
tQ exist; at 20 to 30 miles), and bring it back 


to earth in a germ-free condition, it could 
be examined under a sterile conditiona or 
earth and the mystery cleared up. Dr. Sislei 
suggested. 

He also said another way of getting 
“uncontaminated” meteorites would be tc 
gather them in Antarctica where great falls 
of meteorites were reported by Admiral 
Byrd in the 1920’s. Bacteria on such 
meteorites would be inactive—in a state of 
suspended animation—since they cannot 
live in Antarctic temperatures. 

The meteorites used by Di*. Sisler is a 
carbonaceous chondrite belonging to a small 
group of meteorites containing free carbon 
and sulphur, calcium and magnesium sul¬ 
fates, and small amounts or organic matter. 

Dr. Sisler first examined the Murray 
meteorite in 1959 with an infra-red spectro¬ 
photometer (for analysing the compositions 
of materials). He became interested in fur¬ 
ther study when he found in it several 
organic radicals that occur in living mate¬ 
rials, such as amine, nitroso, nitrile and 
some hydrocarbon. 

His findings were checked by Dr. Mel¬ 
vin Calvin of California University, both by 
infrared spectrophotometer and a gas chro¬ 
matograph (for analysing the composition 
of gases). Dr. Calv'n stated that the mole¬ 
cules found in the meteorite ai'e believed 
by scientists to be part of the chain of evolu¬ 
tion of chemical forms from inert to living 
materials. 

Atoms such as carbon and hydrogen are 
believed to have been caused to react to 
form complex molecules by the energy of 
cosmic rays, ultra-violet light and electrical 
storms. 

Dr. Calvin said it has been known since 
the turn of the century that hydrocMbon 
compounds of the petroleum type exist in 
stony meteorites. He also said it is reason¬ 
able to suppose the compounds inside a 
metebrite stayed unchanged by the heat 
generated on the outside of the meteorite 
as it entered the earth’s atmosphere. . 

A fragment of another stony meteorite 
that fell at at Orguell, near Toulouse, 
France, in 1864, has also recently been exa¬ 
mined by scientists and found to contain 
chemical compounds, including hydrocar¬ 
bons, akin to those only found in living 
things on earth, , 
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Also believed to be of space origin but 
not yet found to contain life are tekiites, a 
form of glass. Recently a scientist found a 
500,000-year-oid tektile from the Philippines 
contained the same amounts of nickel and 
iron as found in a meteorite. The tektite 
containing the tiny meteorites is believed to 
have formed when a meteor hit the moon 
and sent out a spray qf liquid particles 
that cooled lektites result from comets or 
meteors hitting the earth. 

Many scientists believe that the process 
of the creation of life could have taken 
place on millions of planets travelling 
around suns (stars) other than our own and 
that perhaps life is being created all the 
time. One astronomer has estimated that 
the known universe may contain as many 
as 100,000,000 earth-like planets. 

Stars with planets located at such a 
distance that temperature are not too hot 
Dr too cold might be just as capable of sup¬ 
porting life as is the earth. Other neces- 
iary factors for the existence of life are 
bought to be water and a suitable atmos- 
Dhere. 

The three planets in the solar system 
believed capable of supporting life are 
Venus, earth and Mars. However, since no 
evidence has been found of oxygen on either 
Venus or Mars, chances are very slim that' 
higher life forms are present there. 

Venus, about which very little is known 
because it is always shrouded in clouds, 
has been the subject of many conflicting 
iheories. However, although atmosphere 
Df Venus contains water, its surface tem¬ 
perature is believed to be about 600 degrees 
Fahrenheit, virtually ruling out any form 
)f life. 

The possibility for life on Mars is 
somewhat .better, but only for the lowest 
forms such as mosses and lichens. Obser- 
i^ations of the infra-i’ed light reflected from 
dars indicate that hydrocarbon-like mate- 
ials exist there. 

Colour changes on the planet’s surface 
uggest the possibility of some form of life. 

The first experiment to find out if cop¬ 
act could be made with any possible out¬ 
side intelligent beings was the Project 
)zma, named for the queen of the far- 
iway land of Oz in the fairy tale. Radio 
istronomers led by Dr. Frank Drake listen¬ 
'd to radio simals from deep space, hop- 
ng to hear definite patterns that would, 
noicate a mtem of intelligent communica- 
ion. The galoot radio Astronomy Obser- 
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vatoi^, Green Bank, W. Va., was used, bi 
no signals sounding like any kind of a cot 
pattern were heard. 

In the past, scientists have report! 
hearing sysicmalic-sounding radio' noise 
Marconi said signals he heard sound -lili 
Morse code. Nikola Tesla reported in 19( 
that ho had heard signals suggestir 
“number and order” but was discouivgc 
from publishing any data by public rid 
cule. 

Dr. Drake said the Army has ws 
records taken of radio noises from space i 
the 192()’s. The study of these records ma 
yield new information about the possibilii 
of life in space. 


ELECTRICITY FROM TIDAL POWER 

[Continued from page 909} 
tion in twenty-four hours—whether electi 
cal, mechanical or animal power. Hames 
ing the sea is, therefore, a very, temptin 
prospect. France was the first country 1 
take on this delicate job. The Americai 
are planning to follow suit by reviving the: 
old plan to construct a tidal power plant i 
Fassamaquoddy Bay on the Canadian bo 
der. As for the Russians, they have chose 
Mezon Bay in the White Sea as the site ( 
an experimental plant linked to the sea. 

La.st year, a power congress held i 
Madrid gave considerable attention to th 
problem. And the big United Nations Coi 
ference on new sources of energy, whk 
met in Rome this August, also studied tl: 
use of tidal power. 

Astronomists, however, warn us the) 
may be a few pitfalls on the road to ele 
tricity from the sea. Tides are of astronom: 
origin because they are the result of tl 
influence of the sun and the moon upon ov 
planet. That tidal energy which we ai 
going to transform into electricity must I 
taken from somewhere. It is taken froi 
the kinetic energy of the earth’s rotatio: 
The more tidal power plants we build, tt 
more we shall slow up the earth’s rotatic 
speed. 

This ‘braking’ will not be veiy serim 
although, if we harness the equivalent « 
1,000 million kilowatts of power, we wl 
end up by losing about ten hours owr 2,0( 
years. We have lost just about this muc 
since the birth of Christ—and we don’t ha\ 
the consolation of being able to tell ou 
selves that we generated electricity durin 
that time. The energy was simply fritter® 
away in the breakeza. 



Q. What do yoti mcau by ihe ‘non¬ 
violent State’ as conceived by Gandhiji? 
Write a short note on it. 

Ans. Gandhiji's social ideal is the class¬ 
less and Stateless society, a State of self- 
regulated enlightened “jyiarchy'’, in which 
social cohesion will be maintained by in¬ 
ternal and non-coercive external sanctions. 
But as this ideal is nut realizable, he has an, 
attainable middle ideal also—the predomi¬ 
nantly non-violent Stale. Retaining the 
State in this second nest society is a con¬ 
cession to human imperi'ection. Gandhiji 
distrusts the Stale because it is steeped in 
violence. He believes that for the State to 
■iBe'"(femocratic, citizens must acquire the 
capacity to resist non-violenlJy and raisue 
authority. The non-violent Stale will 
'itot be an end in iLself but one of the 
means fw the achievemeiu of the greatest 
good of all. It will not be a soveieign 
State but a service State. ' The State will 
be a federation of dccentiiilized democratic 
rural satyagrahi communjlies. These com¬ 
munities will bo based on “voluntary 
simplicity, poverty and slowness," i.e., on a 
consciously slowed tempo ol life in which 
emphasis will be on self-expression through 
the larger rhythms of life rather than 
quicker beats of the quest of power and 
pelf. 

The non-violent State will perform 
limited functions using the minimum of 
coercion. Society in the non-violent Stale 
will b" characterized by social and approxi¬ 
mate economic equality. The economic life 
will be based on agriculture and cottage 
industries, though there will be a minimum 
of centralized production. The centralized 
production will be organized either on the 
basis of private onierprise, Loth labour and 
capital acting as uu.tual trustees and trus¬ 
tees of consumers, or failing this, on the 
basis of State ownership and joint manage¬ 
ment by the Stale and the lepresentatives 
of workers. An important feature of the 
economic life of the non-violent State will 
the more or less complete self-sufficiency 
of small regions. 

The non-violent State will be a genuine 


democracy because it will be based on the 
largest possible measure of liberty and of 
equality of consideration. 11 will minimize 
exploitation and replace the master-ser¬ 
vant and the capitalist-labour relationships 
by a new co-operative order based on rural 
culture. Equality of political rights will 
have a reality it lacks today, for it will be 
accompanied by decentralization and social 
and approximate economic equality. Func¬ 
tions will be related to capacities and tte 
emphasis will be on service. Thus society 
will be simple enough to be within the 
gi asp of the average man and yet rich fn 
opportunity for a conscious life of fi-eedom 
and individuality, seiwice and constructive 
criticism. 

Whether people will try to set up a 
non-violent State depends on whether they 
really desire libeity, peace and progress, 
i.e., genuine democracy. The establish¬ 
ment of peace and the fullilment of demo¬ 
cracy arc synonymous with the cultivation 
of non-violence. Non-violence alone can 
reconcile national existence with interna¬ 
tional cooperation, even as it alone can har¬ 
monize individual liberty and social life. 

Thus Gandhiji’s political theory is all 
organic part of his philosophy of life. Tl^ 
isolation of politics from moral principlo^. 
in the name of science or realism is, to 
him, a trap to kill the soul. The meth(^ 
of non-violent resistance is a great contri¬ 
bution of his to the philosophy and tech¬ 
nique of revolution. With greater thorou|to^ 
ness than any other thinker in the history 
of political thought he has explained how 
non-violence and democracy are integral 
parts of each other and how each can opeir 
ate successfully only along with the other. 
Ilis conception of democracy, in which 
every individual has acquired the capacity 
to resist non-violently misuse of authority; 
in which the dissent of the minority get 
the maximum capsideration and which is 
characterized by “the magnanimity of the 
majority”, is in advance of the Western 
conception of democracy. 









(We all sujfer Jrom lazy vocabularies; to get out of our comfortable word ruts requires 
constant ejfort. In this challenging test, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest 
in meiming to key word. Correct answers are also given below.) 


I. confluence—A: junction of streams. 
B; power. C: per-suasion. D: harmony. 

а. pliant—A: applicable. B: tractable. 
C: persistent. D: inuustiious. 

3. garner—A: to decorate. B: cut down. 
C: gatner. D; scatter. 

4. nostrum—A: longing. 15: sadness. 
C: despair. D: anything savouring of quac¬ 
kery. 

5. mandate—A; fruit of a palm. B: 
aquatic animal. C: command. D: herb. 

б. anodyne—A: toigellulness. B: electri¬ 
cal term. C: weakness. D: anything that 
soothes. 

7. splenetic—A: irritable. B: witty. 
C: .diitung. D; vivacious. 

8. cynosure—A: cure all. B: centre of 
attraction. C: easy Job. U: violent criticism. 

9. porcine—A: resembling a hog. 

B: smooth. C: hard. D: full of holes. 

10. impinge—A: io bounce. B: punc¬ 
ture. C: point at. U: encroach. 

II. i-wllate—A: to clash. B: add up. 
C: put together. D: disperse. 

12. insular—A: proud. B: narrow-mind¬ 
ed. C: arrogant D: strange. 

13. tatterdemalion—A: riotous. B: 
strewn about. C: naked. D; lagged. 

- 14. lectern—A: reading stand. B: lamp. 

G: throne. D: one of a minor order of 
tflfergy. 

15. raffish—A: sportive. B; tawdry. 
C: humorous. D: smart and stylish. 

16. littoral—A: booty. B: writing style. 
C: shore' and adjacent land. D: trash. 

17. oracular—A: eloquent. B: pertain¬ 
ing to a person of unquestioned w'isdom 
C: purposely deceptive. D: pertai.iing to 

.hearing. 

18. obviate—A: to make unnecessary. 
B: make clear. C: confuse. D: oppose. 

19. macabre—A; homely. B: strange. 
C: envious. D: gruesome. 

30. Thespian—A; tramp. B; one who 
lisps. G; actor. D: gypsy. 

ANSWERS 

- L confluence— A: junction of two or 


more streams; as, "The city stands at the 
confluence of two rivers”. 

2. pliant—B: I'ractable; easily yielding 
to inilucncc; a.s, a pliant nature. 

3. gamer—C: To gather or gain; collect; 
as, to garner honours. 

4. nostrum—D: A quack medicine, and 
so, a scheme savouring of quackery; as, a 
political nostrum. 

5. mandate—C: An authoritative com* 
mand. order or decree; directive bidding) 
a.s, a mandate from the voters. > ^ 

6. auodyne—D: Anything that rdnCvM 

pain or soothes the mind; as, the anodytfl 
of sleep. V. 

7. splenetic—A: Irritable; peevish, 

spiteful; as, a splenetic dispositioh. 

8. cynosure—B: Centre of attraction oi 
attention: as, the cynosure of all eyes. 

9. porcine—A: Re.sembling a hog; M, | 

porcine figure. * ‘t, 

10. impinge—D: To encroach or 
fringe; a.s. to impinge on one’s liberty. 

11. collate—C: To put oi bring togethei 
as writings or facts; to compare critically 

12. insular—B: Narrow-minded; nar¬ 
row: illiberal; as. insular prejudices. 

13. tatterdemalion—D: Ragged; of mo- 
pic in rags and tatters; as, a tatterdemaiioi! 
crowd. 

14. lectern—A: A reading stand. o] 
reading desk, as in some churches. 

15. raffish—B: Tawdry; frowzy; dlsre 
putable; as, a raffish character. 

16. littoral—C: A shore and adjacent 
land; coastal region. 

17. oracular-B: Pertaining to a persoi 
of unquestioned wisdom or to something 
regarded as of infallible authority; prophe 
tic; as, an oracular pronouncement. 

18. obviate—A; To make unnecessarj 
clear away; as, to obviate objections. 

19. macabre—D: Gruesome; ghastly 
frightening; as. a macabi'-? scene of dcstruc 
tion. 

20. Thespian—C; An actor or actress. 









in these columns we ansuer the queries from our r0(uif*^. It may not be possible to answer eadi - 
and every mestion but a considered reply is given je selected questions. Personal queries .i 
should not be asked. Letters from our readtrs ate welcome. These should be addressed tOier> 
the lUitor Qnestioii Box. dps 

Q. Kindly enlighten me about the the French troops. During the last thr^ 

Biaeriu crisis. Also please let me know months many jfightings broke out between 

why France is reluctant to give up Bizerta the two forces m which many people lost 

while it has given up all her bases in their live.s, a majority of them being Tuni* 

Tunisia? (B. 1*. Bhattacnarya, Ilooghly) sians. 

Ans. An agreement on the evacuation The matter was referred to the Secur- 

of t<K* i-ivnen njice;; in i unisia was con- dy Council and its call for an immediate 

eluded on June 17, 19:)8. II provided that cease-fire in Tunisia has been heeded by 

the 7,000 troops stationed outside Bizeria both France and Tunisia. Their next step, 

would DO witndrawn within the next lour <hey want a peacetul settlement of the 
momns. i.e., till Uctober 15)58, and that oushl to be to respect the Council’s 

negoiiations lor a provisional agreement on insistence on the withdrawal of all armed 
tne statu.s 01 llizetia base, over which forces to positions occupied before the out- 
Tunisian .sovoreigiiLy would be recognized, break of the Bi/erta conflict. But the 
should begin not later than October 1, 15)08. Security Council adjourned ‘sine die’ on 
The Tunisian Government undertook to without having adopted any of the 

remove all reslncl ions on the movements re.solulions laid before it. 


of the Frencli troops. 

The evacuation of the French tr»)op.s 
under the above agreement began on July 
3, 1958 and was completed on October 11, 
1958 witii the evaciianon of the air base at 
El-Aouina. near 'I'unis. Hut the Frencli 
forces di(i not evacuate the ihzcrta base. 

France is reluctant to restore Bizorta 
to Tunisia for it is an important air and 
naval base and from here they can easily 
fight the Algerians and its retention in the 
hands of F'rance is os.sential for NATO. 
Another facto'- weighing with Fiance is 
the dread of a French naval mutiny in the 
event of evacuation. Bizerla, wi.h its 
under-ground bornh-proof arsenal, is a 
strongpoint in the French defence system. 

Since then Tunisia has been accusing 
France for using Bizerla as a base for c.s- 
pionago and for smuggling capital out of 
the countrv. The situation thus became 
intoleiable for the Tunisian,'-- who could 
never feel tlun iheir inderiendence was 
complete so long a.-? a foreign military base 
rcmciined on tiiat s-i l. 

Bizerta was again in the news recently 
when Tunisia demanded the evacuation of 


This irripa.sse in the Security Council 
necessitated a special session of the U.N 
General Assembly to hear the Tunisian 
appeal. The Council’s resolution calling 
lor a ceaselue m Bizerta and witudrawai 
of troops to conform, to the status quo had 
left untouched the basic issue of the future 
of the naval base. The United States and 
Britain have been fighting shy of the de¬ 
mand that the U.N. should call upon France 
to enter into negoiiations for evacuation ol 
the base. Their attitude is in contrast tc 
the offer of their good oflices to bring 
about a settlement after the French bomb 
ing of Sakiel in 1958. The reluctance t( 
antagonize General de Gaulle with the 
Berlin crisis looming is obvious, France 
has refu.sed to participate in the Assembly 
debate, maintaining that it prefers direc 
negotiations with Tunisia. 

The U.N. Secretary-General came foi 
an on-lhc-spol inquii 7 and went back will 
the impression that France was by nt 
means in a hurry to give effect to the 
Security Council’s resolution and that shi 
was still holding lo positions from whid 
she should have already withdrawn. Tb 
French Government's utter contempt lot 
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lip. It is occupitil tsy 1||| of a Wee CSty of West Berto w 

U.S., the U.K., France and tte amounts to a demand that the Three 

I.R,, each haying its own sector of 
ion since 1945 according to the deci- 
8ioh74>f the Potsdam conference. The three 
areas occupied by France, the U.K., and the 
U.S.A. are called the Western Sector, and 
the area occupied by the U.S.S.R. is called 
the Eastern Sector. The position of the 
Western Sector made it easy for the 
U.S.S.R. to cause difficulties for the West¬ 
ern powers when international I’elations 
were bad, as it "has always been dependent 
for its supplies on the main road through 
Eastern Germany to Western Germany. 

After the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ 

Conference in Moscow, the declaration of 
the Truman Doctrine and the announce¬ 
ment of the Marshall Plan, all of which 
events took place in 1947, the Ru.ssian 
authorities introduced new traffic regula- 
:ions in March 1948 which threatened to 
force the Western nowens to abandon the 
Western Sector. The Berlin airlift, how- 
?ver, by which supplies were flown into 
Berlin by day and night for several 
months, defeated this manoeuvre. 

For a while after the failure of this 
attempt to blockade Berlin, Soviet pressure 
against the Western powers declined. But 
in 19.')1, the attempt to force a western 
withdrawal began again. An extortionate 
tax was imposed on the users of the Ber¬ 
lin, In 1952, travel restrictions were im¬ 
posed on both Allied Personnel and West 
Cermans. The campaign has Ijeen steadily 
intensified since the signing of a treaty 
oetween the Soviet Government and East 
Sermany’s Communist Government on Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1955. 

Khrushchev announced in November 
1958 that East Berlin would be transferred 
\p East Germany on 27th May, 1959, and the 
^stern forces would have to withdraw 
fri^ West Berlin by that date, or Berlin 
should become a free demilitarized city 
guaranteed by the U.N. But the Western 
German Senate declared on November 29, 

1958 that the Soviet unilateral proposal 
was unacceptable. “It has the obvious aim 
rf absorbing all Berlin eventually into East 
oermany”, said the city’s governing body. 

Recently Nikita Khrushchev again propos- 
!d a free-city-status for West Berlin and told 
:hem to clear out of Berlin by the end of 
ihe year; but the Western powers again 
proposal say^ tj^at “the offer 



em Powers give up thehr absolute 
for a doubtfm leasehold.’’ 

Renewing his stand on Berlin proL 
Mr. Khrushchev threatened the Wen 
Powers that Russia will sign a separs 
peace treaty with German Democratic Re« 
public (East Germany) if the Western 
Powers do not accede to this proposal and 
that the west will forefeit the right dl 
access to West Berlin, in case they do nof 
agree to the propo.sal. The separate peaeo 
treaty with East Germany and the recei^ 
closure of the sector border by the Eaift 
Berlin authorities accentuate the atmo^ 
phere of cold war in Europe. 

Khrushchev seemed as determined to’ 
eliminate West Berlin as the West is to 
defend it, for, it has given sanctuary td 
millions of refugees and has been a symbol 
of hope to millions of others behind tbal 
iron curtain. For these three reasons, and 
for its deep commitment to West Berlin, 
the West cannot give up the city. 

In the midst of such situations obtain¬ 
ing in the world, particularly the differen¬ 
ces in the Four World Powers, a solution 
of the Berlin Problem is simply a far cry 
and it is now feared that this problem 
might kindle the flames of the Third World 
War. 


STUDENTS’ EMPORIUM 

{Continued from pa(>e 929) 

Forest Services are generally filled by pro¬ 
motion on merit-cum-seniority basis. Qua? 
lified serving personnel may also apply 
when senior posts are advertised by Forert 
institutions and Union Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture. It may, however, be mmi- 
tioned here that prospects for better em¬ 
ployment outside the State Forest Depart¬ 
ments are very limited. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION con¬ 
tacts may be made with:— 

1. The chief Conservator of Forests 

of your State; 

2. The Northern Forest Rangers Col¬ 

lege, Forest Research Institute 

and College, Dehra Dun; 

3. The Southern Forest Rangere Col- 
. lege, Coimbatore; and 

4. The Employment Exchange serving 

your area, 

(Courtesy: ’Union Ministry of L.&E.*), 
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flow TO MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION lowed to peter out, then you do yourself a 
ON OTHER PEOPLE dis-service. 


At a party or an interview, socially or 
in business, the ability to make a good 
impression upon others is sometimes the 
deciding factor between success and failure, 
acceptance or rejection. 

If you can make a good impression jou 
may win promotion with all that that may 
mean in terms of security and the good 
things of life. You may gain some coveted 
position or distinction in your community. 
You may win the hand in marriage of the 
person you adore. 

There are six factors which go towards 
determining the impression we make upon 

others: 


Rightly or wrongly, people tend • to 
assess us—our intelligence, ability and 
education—largely by the quality of our 
voice and speech. 

Anyone of average intelligence may 
improve his voice and speech beyond recog¬ 
nition provided he is determined, is pati- 
, ent, and works on the right lines. 

Ten minutes a day spent reading poems 
aloud with due feeling and expression, will 
do much to make the voice attractive. 

While varying your pace according to 
the needs of the poem, on the whole you 
will need to speak more slowly than in 
normal conversation. Think of the mean- 


1. Appearance: Aim at appearing well- 
groomed. See that your clothes are well- 
iirushed and pressed, and fit well. 

Your hair should be clean, trimmed in 
style which experience has taught you be¬ 
comes you best, and well-brushed. Hair 
lotions should be used sparingly. 

Shoes should be polished and linen 
spotless. Beware of overdressing; few 
people respect a dandy, and employers are 
not anxious to engage them. Err on the 
side of convention in the choice of your 
'dbthes, particularly in the business world. 

If your appearance at an interview be 
slovenly, the prospective employer is justi¬ 
fied in inferring that you will be slovenly 
ifter engagement, not only in your dress 
but in your work. 

It is worthwhile, if we want to make 
B good impression on others, to spend a 
little extra on clothes and upon their main¬ 
tenance in good condition. 

2. Voice and Spmh: If your voice is 
not only clearly audible, but attractive in 
its vitality, variety and tone, people will be 
favourably dispored towards you. 


ing of the key * words as you say them. 
Stress them, linger over them, bringing 
out their full meaning and beauty of sound. 

But words are not only beautiful. They 
can be clean-cut like diamonds and as cold¬ 
ly efficient as an electronic brain. 

Therefore, on alternate days, concen¬ 
trate upon clean and perfect speech. Read 
slowly and deliberately. Over-emphasise 
initial and final consonants. Aim at pure 
vowel-sounds. 

3. Manner: Manner is difficult to define. 
It includes demeanour and deportment. 
Mental attitude as well as physical. If we 
would create a good impression, its consti- 
tutent qualities must be courtesy, tactful¬ 
ness, deference and humility; 

If you monopolise the conversation, or 
speak like a snob or a braggart; if you are 
conceited or thoughtless or uncouth—you 
will not make a good impression. Good 
manners and politeness will speak much 
in your favour. 

An acceptable manner is not a guise 
that can be donned as we travel to an inter¬ 
view, or worn for a special occasion. If we 
try to do that we shall deceive few. 


If it is a harsh croak or a throaty whis- It comes as a result of years of train- 
per, if your speech is indistinct or mono- ing—self-imposed or otherwise. To a large 
tonous, if your words are clipped or weakly extent it depends upon our general atti- 
formed, if your phrases arc slun-ed or al- tude to people, upon our philosophy of life.' 
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If, basically, we are tolerant, thought¬ 
ful, sympathetic and understanding, our 
manner will be different from that mani¬ 
fested if we are intolerant, conceited, brais'i, 
and ignorant. 

4. Confidence: This is another essential 
if we would create a good impression. 
Naturally, its possession or otherwise 
greatly determines our manner. 

It is very desirable to appear confid¬ 
ent, but very dangerous to appear over¬ 
confident. A knife-edge may separate the 
two. Over-confidence may easily prejudice 
our chances, make us unpopular, and lead 
us into embarrassing situations as when an 
over-confident person takes a post that is 
far beyond even his dormant possibilities. 

Although a wise interviewer will allow 
for some signs of nervousness, he will sooner 
or later wish to .see signs of an innate self- 
confidence. 

Here are some practical tips as to how 
you may build up this very valuable 
quality. 

Remember that tho.se you wish to im¬ 
press are creatures of flesh and blood like 
yourself. They have their limitations. 
They, too, are probably nervous when inter¬ 
viewed. 

Remember that any feeling of inade¬ 
quacy and inferiority is attributable to un¬ 
pleasant experiences in childhood. But you 
are no longer a child and need feel like 
this no more. 

Realize that you are unique and of 
value as a person. That although others 
may be more able or more wealthy, you 
have your own contribution to make to 
life. 

Practi.se auto-suggestion. As you fall 
asleep each night repeat the jingle: 

Hour by hour, day by day, 

I. grow in confidence every way. 

Imagine yourself acting and speaking 
confidently and with composure. 

5. Interest: To create a good impression 
we must shew an active interest either in 
the person we wish to impress or in the 
organization he represents. 

It is well worthwhile, specially when 
preparing for an interview, to go to some 
trouble to gather information either about 
the person we are going to meet or the firm 
he represents. 

If it is a prominent person, consult 


“Who’s Who.” If a clergyman, refer 
Crockford’s Directory. If it is a repres^-. 
tative of a firm, try to discover somelhii%‘ 
of the hi.story of the firm, in devolopmei^■: 
and present activities. 

If you can't find out before, ask 
appropriate questions at the intervieWi,i 
Active interest is evidence of an alert minfll 
and cannot fail to impress others to your' 
advantage. .i 

6. Enthusiasm: People who live enthu«^ 
siastically possess a mystic quality whidh' 
most others find attractive. Such peopUf' 
are human dynamos alert, active, enterprise; 
ing—always excited about some new ven»; 
ture or endeavour. 

Obviously they are picturesque, powers 
ful personalities, potential leaders, wiUi 
vital, inquiring minds. Whatever they do, 
they undertake with zest and eagerness. 
They cannot fail to create a go6d impres¬ 
sion either in the social or business worlds. 

The could’t-care-less attitude is seldom 
attractive, and at an interviev/ it is fatal. 
Yet many aspirants for a post fail to evince 
any real enthusiasm for it. 

This is unimaginative. Naturally every 
would-be employer wants value for the 
hundreds or thousands of pounds he is 
going to expend on a new employee, and 
one evidence that he will be satisfied is the 
presence of enthusiasm. 

If you are enthusiastic about getting a 
post, by all means show it. Do not stifle 
that important and attractive quality under 
blankets of reserve and self-consciousnesaj^. 

Give attention to these six factors, end 
in all circumstances, you will make the 
good impression you so much desire. 

(By Robert J. Lumsden in the Psychologist 

Magazine! 

* * * 

WHY WE BELIEVE IN CLASSICS 

Classics are literary works that have 
attained the highest standards of quality. 
They are generally old works which are 
thus cla.ssified. This is becau.se recent 
works have not had time to pass the test— 
not that inspiration is no longer the source 
of the lifebreath of modern authors. 

Once a departed friend of mine and 
myself were going ovei the ruins of a very 
famous old temple. We were on the ter¬ 
race, when I said to my friend that our 
ancients knew how to make such remarh- 
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ably good cement as what we saw in that 
ruin and commented that it seemed skill of 
that kind had deteriorated these days. My 
friend came of an engineering family, lie 
laughed at my observation and told me 
that old mortar was good because it was 
old, and that properly mixed modern mor¬ 
tar, too, would set and become as strong as 
the mortar in the old ruins, if we lived to 
see it after a century or two. The composi¬ 
tion gets harder and harder as time passe.s, 
he explained, and so we admire very old 
buildings. Bad quality constructions di.s- 
appear and do not come to view at all. 

Something like this happens to literary 
works also. Writing.^ of no value or of poor 
quality disappeared, specially under the 
conditions that pn^vailed in the old days, 
when keeping books was diflicull. Some 
writings have great immediate vogue, hut 
soon find their level and disappe:'r. But 
as the centuries pass, the best writings sur¬ 
vive and show their gi-eat quality. These 
are classics. 

The lives of people are shaped by such 
writings. Ideas of right and wrong are 
greatly shaped by what great writers and 
poets have written and sung. Our very 
measuring standards of literary merit arc 
formed on the basis of such writings. So 
the classics become set as classics, as old 
mortar sets at.d shows marble-like hard 
ness. Quality suivives and the survival 
itself enhances its quality. My friend’s 
exposition of good iirnt-morlar holds good 
for classic writings also. If Valmiki, Vyasa. 
Tulsidas, Kalidasa. Kamban, Shakespeare, 
Milton and the authorised version of the 
English Bible are classics, it is not only 
becau.se they are of the highest quality but 
also because we have built our own mind";, 
so to speak, out of those cla.ssics. There is 
nothing so good to nourisii life as the mate¬ 
rial that has gone to build that life. 

I therefore believe in classics. Not 
that we do not want new writings. But 
new writings are new writings and classics 
are a class apart. They sit guard over new' 
writings, vigilantly watching quality. 
Classics give us perpetual intellectual 
pleasure re-uniting us with the great souls 
of the past; when we read them, they 
occupy us to the cxclus’on of the present 
times, and give us serenity; they elevate 
6ur souls. They guard us against vanity, 
and all other evils. That is why the Sikhs 
}yor^p the Book; why the Muslims revere 


the Koran. So also the Hindus do homage 
to the Ramayana on Saraswati Pooja Day 
and the Christians treat the family Bible as 
a precious inheritance. They are all the 
unbroken voice of God, the eternal Watch¬ 
man and Friend. (By ‘C. Rajagopalachari’) 
* * * 

(X)M\10N TERMS OF LANGUAGES 

Being amidst Army personnel 1 had an 
ardent wish to collect some common terms 
of all languages. They were war days and 
we could not think of such activity as we 
liad the responsibility for the rapid .spread 
of literacy among soldiers in 21-day courses 
according to a war lime odiication scheme. 

The words commonly spoken difi'cr from 
the classical terms. So a special pumuit is 
e.ssent’al to trace the similarity of words in 
spolvcn languages. The great efforts of 
eminent .scholars reveal this similarity. 
For example, in Shopian, iii the Kashmir 
Valley, the tradcj.s’ term for Hundred is 
nur. In a few South Indian languages thi.s 
term is nuru. 

When we come to the classical terms 
of languages We find them basically the 
same. Many Sanskritized terms of all 
languages form the Hindi equivalents. Such 
Sanskritized terms associate all languages, 
I will compare some terms with Telugu to 
get the same sounds of other languages. 

The Assamese terms like abhilasha 
(wish), aradhana (adoration) and jivan 
shakti (vitality) are the same in Telugu. 
We find a laige number of such terms in 
Punjabi such as snda (always) and lobhi 
(greedy), antar (incarnation), des (coun¬ 
try) and har (rieckh-ace). The terms in 
Telugu end in mu in the above last three 
terms. 

In Bengali and Telugu, the classical 
terms generally make no difference at all. 
The examples are Sdivasi (aborigines), 
kart a (performer), ichchha (wish), puja 
(Avorship) and kaloana shakti (power of 
imagination). Marathi and Telugu terms 
have the same sounds like vyapar (trade), 
ghor (horrible), chalur (clever), hatha (ob¬ 
stinacy) and gad gad la (rumbling sound). 
The Telugu terms end in mu. Similar are 
the terms in Oriya and Telugu, namely, 
adhika (excessive), anyaya (injustice), 
aparadha (guilt) and dhyana (imagination). 

We see no change in many Gujerati and 
Telugu terms- like kavya shakti (poetic 
genius) and apada (calamity),. 
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All the Sanskritized terms of Malaya- 
1am, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada are the 
same. In Malayalam the examples are 
asthanam (assembly), vivaham (ftiamagc), 
Mahima (greatness), pramanam (authori¬ 
ty), nirnayam (decision) and upadvavam 
(calamity). The Tamil terms are Kailasam 
(the abode of Lord Shiva), sanatanam (an¬ 
cient), mandukam (frog) and desantaram 
(foreign land). 

In all the above examples only one let¬ 
ter ‘u’ is added to the terms in Telugu at 
the end. In Kannada bala (strength) and 
.samudra (sea) become balamu and samu- 
dramu in Telugu. In Kannada the term 
dodda (big) is an equivalent of pedda in 
Telugu. The great poet Bammmera ixses 
dodda in the context of Sri Krishna lifting 
the Giri Govardhana. Thus there is an 
intermixture of terms in each language as 
in Hindi and Urdu with an admixture of 
words. 

We can trace the start of similar soiind.s 
in some international terms. Mausam is an 
Arabic term. Masamu (month) is a Telugu 
term. In the following Hindi and English 
terms we notice the similarity of sounds; 

amrit -ambrosia; behtar -better, basan 
—basin; chhit—chitz (fast printed cloth); 
kaph—cough; ladav—load; lab—lip: nam- 
name: sabun—soap; and tufan—typhoon. 

Linguists can unravel the secret of 
sounds of the world's languages. For 
example, India can be traced to the Aryan 
term syand (flowing), Sindh, then Ind and 
then Indus: Punjab (Panchab) applicable 
to the five tributaries of the river Indus’ 
Multan (Mulasthan) and Thanesar (Sthan- 
e.swar). For reason each language is a 
source of knowledge by which we deepen 
our vision, enrich our culture and enlarge 
the horizon of reason, imagination, intellect 
and thought. 

Languages are the musical and spiri¬ 
tual links of our lives. The songs-composed 
by Thyagaraj fill our minds with blissful 
feelings. His songs with ragas ‘Hamsa- 
dhwani’ and ‘Sankarabharanam’ touching 
the Western tunes are be.st liked by some 
Western musicians. Students from all parts 
of the world desirous of learning languages 
from one another strengthen the bonds of 
brotherhood and kinship with the whole 
world. Like the form of human limbs, like 
the colour of human blood, there is one- 
nett of truth in all languages. I^t us learn 


this eternal truth with one harmoniout 
voice of the universe. 

(By ‘Y, Audinai’ayan Raju*) 
« # « 

THE SECRET OF RELAXATION 

We all agree that “a change is as good 
as a rest,’’ but only a few of us care to 
emukle the famous French Cardinal, 
Richelieu, who used to relax from the high 
cares of state by jumping up with his ser¬ 
vant to see who could reach the highest 
point of a wall. 

When Dc Grarnont, a French courtier 
of that lime, came upon the scene, he was 
so amused that he joined in the jumping, 
too. Being a true couilier, he allowed the 
Cardinal to win. and by this exercise of 
diplomacy became Richelieu’s favourite. 

Jumping, in fact, seem.s to have appeal¬ 
ed to many tievei’ men of old. Samuel 
Clarke, the great 18lh-century theologian, 
copied Richelieu’s habit by jumping oyer 
tables and cliaiis. lie called it “jumping 
for joy.” 

Perhap.s their example has helped to 
in.spire one of the- famous statesmen of 
modern tiii'cs. riavid Ben-Giirion, Prime 
Mini.^iei of Israel, stands on his head every 
morning in order to assist the flow of blood 
to his 71-year-old heart and brain. British 
televiewers are familiar with 67-year-old 
Sir Paul Dukes, the practising yoga expert 
who I’ecotnrrends standing on the head as 
a means of avoiding fatigue. 

Spinoza, one of the greatest philoso¬ 
phers of all time, never sat back when he 
was weary. When his brain was tired and 
therefore not capable of the lughest type of 
work, he engaged in the game of setting 
spiders to fight with each other. 

This gave him 'mmense amusement, 
and he used to roar with laughter at their 
antics, and then return to his work clear- 
minded and full of energy. 

The idea of spider fights may not appeal 
to us. What is important is to choose for 
our resting tx*riods something that interests 
us, and is, at the same time, a complete 
break from our usual daily activity. 

Men who are old are supposed to be 
loo tired to begin new work. The verdict 
of history is otherwise. Even the ancients 
knew that age was no real bar to the taking 
up of a new course of study. 
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Socrates learnt to play on musical ins- 
traments in his extreme old age, and Cato 
began study of Greek at the age of 80. 

Accorso, a great mediaeval lawyer, 
when he was asKed why he begioi the 
itudy of the law so late in life, explained 
that “as he indeed began it late, he should 
therefore master it the sooner.” Coming 
nearer to our own age, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
began to learn the Dutch language only a 
few years before his death. 

What could be done by these great men 
can be done by these who lay no claim to 
extraordinary mental powers. It is not a 
question of excelling in the new subject at 
a late age, but of relaxing completely by a 
change of mental activity. There is no 
.known limit to what the brain can achieve. 

Those whose jobs are sedentary, or who 
engage in any form of intellectual work 
can relax more completely through some 
form of physical activity, or, failing this, an 
identification with a form of physical acti¬ 
vity. 

Sport either engaged in personally, or 
if advancing years forbids this, watched as 
a spectator, is an excellent form of true 
relaxation. 

We may find jumping a little too ener¬ 
getic for us but whatever form of activity 
we choose, So long as it is a complete jump 
from our usual occupation, and so long as 
it interests us, we shall find it to be relaxa¬ 
tion in ihe true sense of the word. In short, 
activity, not sitting back in idleness, is the 
best way to recreate energy. 

To sit back and do nothing may seem to 
a tired man or woman an ideal way of 
resting, but in fact we do not sit back and 
do nothing. Our minds are active and all 
sorts of worries come drifting in. 

We are —or are supposed to be—sitting 
at ease, and therefore is nothing that we 
can do to cope with these worries except 
to get more and more worked up. Far bet¬ 
ter to get up and “jump for joy” even if 
we only picture ourselves doing it. 

(By ‘Ronald Adkins’) 
« « 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE FOREST RANGER 

For preservation, development and 
maintenance of fore.st-wealth in India, 
which yields an annual revenue of twenty 
prores of rupees, every State Government 


has a State Forest Department. Li the 
Second Five Year Plan a provision of 
twenty-two crores of rupees was made 
for development of forests. The programme 
includes, besides maintenance of the exit¬ 
ing forests, covering new areas with forest, 
increased production of timber, conserva¬ 
tion of wild-life and increased facilities for 
the development of forest researches. 

For the purpose of efficient administra¬ 
tion, forest areas are generally divided into 
circles, divisions, ranges, beats and rounds. 
Conservators, Deputy Conservators, Assist¬ 
ant Conservators and Forest Officers who ' 
hold gazetted posts in State Forest Services, 
are in charge of circles and divisions. Under 
these Officers there are a number of trained 
forest officials known as Forest Rangers in 
charge of Forest Ranges. 

A Ranger is the executive head of the 
Range and as such the backbone of the 
Forest Department. His work in a State 
Forest Department is on the one hand to 
assist the Forest Officer in forest adminis¬ 
tration and on the other hand to guide and 
supervise the -work of foresters and forest 
guards. He is the seniormost nun-gazetted 
forest official in the department, and, as 
such, responsible partly for supervisory 
work and partly for routine work in his 
area, which may be either a range or a part 
of a range or a number of ranges depending 
on the size of the range, transport facilities 
etc. His area, however, is divided again 
into a number of beats and rounds. For 
efficient management *of work in his juris¬ 
diction, a Ranger is required to be cons¬ 
tantly on tour in the forest area. Though 
sometimes a jeep or a horse or a mule or a 
bicycle may be available, quite often he has 
to tour the forests on foot. While on tour 
he sees to it that the exploitation of the 
forest resources and their renewal, natural¬ 
ly or artificially by planting, is done scienti¬ 
fically, and that forests, nurseries, dH^ts 
etc. are looked after properly. He ensures 
that weeding, thinning, pruning, deaning 
etc. are done for the healthy growth of the 
forest crop. Construction and maintenance 
of roads, bridges and buildings in the forest 
is also done under the direct supervision 
and guidance of a Ranger, who is equipped, 
with the fundamentals of this aspect of 
engineering. 

A Ranger must be always alert to pre¬ 
vent any forest fire, and in case it occuie lie 
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must handle the situation boldly and ciTec< 
lively. In the event of any accident he 
may be required to apply first-aid to injur¬ 
ed persons. • 

In his office the Ranger piepai'cs re¬ 
ports, maintains accounts, stock registers of 
equipment, live and dead stock of mate¬ 
rials like transport vehicles, agricultural 
implements, tents, building materials, tim¬ 
ber etc. He has to handle general corres¬ 
pondence work also. He helps in the en¬ 
forcement of forest laws. When he finds 
any person violating forest laws, he is 
authorised to chargesheet him and produce 
him before a Forest Officer for trial. When 
the offender is found guilty and has agreed 
1o pay a fine levied the Ranger is respon¬ 
sible to realise the fine. In case the accus¬ 
ed person fails to pay up the amounts so 
levied he takes steps to prosecute him in a 
court of law. Occasionally a Ranger may 
be posted at the Slate Forest Headquarters 
to do mostly paper work dealing wflh cor- 
lespondcnce, repeats, statistics, etc. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES required are 
sound health, ability to do strenuous and 
hazardous work, courage, self-reliance, tact 
and intelligence. He is required to be 
constantly on tour in forest areas. Hasty 
marches are not allowed unless in emergen¬ 
cies. In some places he may have to go 
inside a jungle in a boat or on an elephant. 
He must be able to climb trees and hills. 
He should be able to handle guns and rifles. 
He is required to wdn the confidence of 
villagers living in nearbly villages and for 
that purpose he should be tactful, resource¬ 
ful and honest. Above all he should be 
prepared to live in remote rural places 
where some of the amenities of modem 
cities are not available. He should be pre¬ 
pared to live in tents in the forest at all 
seasons of the year and at all hours of the 
daj^ For him, practically there are no fix¬ 
ed hours of work. It will be to his advant¬ 
age if he enjoys the charm of out-door life. 

TO QUALIFY a Ranger must success¬ 
fully complete a two-year Ranger’s course 
either from the Northern Forest Rangers 
College, Dehra Dun or Southern Forest 
Rangers College, Coimbatore. Tw’o catego¬ 
ries of India students are admitted in these 
colleges—(1) directly recruited probationers 
sponsored by the State Governments and 
(2) subordinate forest staff already in Gov¬ 
ernment ServiMs. For admission in these 
coUeges can^dates belonging to the first 


category must have passed the Intermediate 
examination or its equivalent or pre-Uni- 
versity or pre-professional course of any 
recognised University after Higher Secon¬ 
dary School course with two or more' of the 
following subjects viz.. Mathematics, Phy¬ 
sics, Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. He 
.should be between 18 and 24 years of age, 
and must possess sound health with 5 ft. 4 
inches height and 31 inches chest with ex¬ 
pansion to 33 inches. The upper age limit 
may be relaxed in the case of Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe candidates by 
three years. They should also be able to 
walk over 16 miles in 4 hours. For candi¬ 
dates belonging to the second category, a 
serving subordinate forest official must have 
either 5 years of forest service at his credit 
or he must have stood first at State Forest 
Training School. He should be at least a 
Matriculate and be below 30 ydars of age. 
All these candidates, however, should secure 
at least 40 per cent marks in a qualifying 
examination in English didation, essay 
writing, mathematics and general know¬ 
ledge. Physique, personality, general bear¬ 
ing and intei’est in out-door life are also 
considered very important while making 
selection for admission into the course. 

Syllabi of the Ranger's Course in the 
Forest Rangers Colleges include principal 
subjects like Silviculture, Forest Manage¬ 
ment, Soil Conservation, Botany, Forest 
Entomology and Pathology, Surveying and 
Drawing, Forest Engineering, Forest util¬ 
ization etc., and acccs.sory subjects like 
Physiography, Elementaiy Geology, Forest 
Law, Wild Life Management, Accounts, etc. 
In addition to the study of these theoretical 
subjects, trainees are required to do practi¬ 
cal work in selected forest areas in various 
parts of the country. The cost of training 
is nearly Rs. 7,000. The entire cost is borne 
by the State Governments who nominate 
them. The' trainees are also given a month¬ 
ly stipend of about Rs. 75/-. 

OPENINGS exist mainly in State For¬ 
est Departments though a few Rangers are 
also employed in Forest institutions and in 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
for efficient and well-qualified Rangers are 
to gazetted posts of Forest Officers like 
Assistant Conservators of Forests, Division¬ 
al Forest Officer or similar other posts. Cer¬ 
tain percentages of vacancies in Superior 
(Continued on page 923 ) 



NEW COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING IN 
DELHI 

The College of Engineering and Tech¬ 
nology, which formally opened in New 
Delhi on August 17, is one of the major 
Indian training establishments being as¬ 
sisted by British aid under the Technical 
Co-operation Scheme of the. Colombo Plan. 

The United Kingdoiii Government is 
to pravide 10 or more professors and two 
workshop supervisors for a period of five 
/ears. 

Equipment is being provided to the 
extent of £250,000, supply being organized 
by co-operation between the Federation of 
British Industries and four professional in¬ 
stitutions in the United Kingdom (the In¬ 
stitutions, respectively, of Civil, Mechani¬ 
cal, Electrical, and Chemical Engineers). 
The Government of India is providing the 
bulk of the teaching staff, items of equip¬ 
ment locally available, and the funds fcjr 
the building of the college. 

The foundation-stone of the college v.".'s 
laid on January 27, 1959 by H.R.Il. liie 
Duke of Edinbui'gh during his visit to 
India. 

The Government of India in 195u de¬ 
cided to establish at Delhi a College of En¬ 
gineering and Technology to provide train¬ 
ing and research at the highest level. The 
college is alliliatod to the University of 
Delhi. 

The college will offer five-year courses 
in civil, mechanical, electrical, and chemi¬ 
cal engineering and in textile technology. 
In the first stage of development, the under¬ 
graduate population will be 1,250 students’ 
all resident at the College, which occupies 
a site of 230 acres at Hauz Khas. Post¬ 
graduate courses for 300 students will begin 
In 1964. These will provide facilities for 
research for the further training of en¬ 
gineers at higher levels of study, and also 
refresher courses for industry.' 

In 1958, the then president of the Fede¬ 
ration of British Industries called a meet¬ 
ing of representative industrialists and 
members of engineering institutioiu and 
mdustrial associations at which it was 
decided to rain a fund for the provision of 


equipment through a trust managed by s 
committee under the chairmanship of Si] 
Eric Coates. This committee is advised bj 
a technical sub-committee under the chair 
manship of Sir Willis Jakeson, director o. 
lesearch and education of Associated Elec¬ 
trical Industries (Manchester) Ltd., whe 
has been oppointed to the Chaii of Electri¬ 
cal Engineering at the Imperial College ol 
Science and Technology, London. More 
than 100 firms in Britain have made con¬ 
tributions to the extent of over £250,000 

Professor M.S. Thacker, Secretary U 
the Indian Ministry of Scientific lieseareJ: 
and Cultural Affairs, is the chairman oi 
the governing body, on which Indian indus¬ 
try is represented. Mr. R.N. Dogra, princi¬ 
pal of the college, was formerly principaJ 
of the Punjab College of Engineering and 

Director of Tedhnical Education in Punjab, 

* * * 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS’ 
CHILDREN 

Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Union Minister oi 
Education, stated in the Rajya Sabha on 
August 17 that as a measure of recognition 
of the important services rendered by the 
woi’king Primary and Secondary School 
teachers, including teachers employed in 
the institutions for the handicapped, the 
Government of India had included in the 
Third Five Year Plan a scheme for the 
award of 500 Merit Scholarships every year 
during the Plan period to enable merito¬ 
rious children of such teachers to pursue 
university education. 

Only those who passed the School 
Leaving, and Pre-University examinations 
in First Class in the year in which awards 
were made, would be eligible to compete. 

Dr. Shrimali said that the scholarship 
once awarded would be tenable from the 
commencement of the Post-Matriculation 
stage till the Post-Graduate stage, subject 
to first class performance during the period 
of study. 

The rate of payment for Intermediate/ 
Graduate/Post Graduate, Research of Pro¬ 
fessional Courses was Rs. 50, Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 100 p.m. respectively. A Means test 
was also prescribed and only those the in* 
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come of whose parents did not exceed 
Rs. 500 p.m. would be eligible for the 
full award. 

* * * 

WORLD CONFEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS’ ORGANISATIONS 

Addressing an international gathering 
of representatives of the leaching profes¬ 
sion in New Delhi on August 1, 1961, Shri 
Nehru said that in spite of training in 
science and the humanities, the world had 
arrived at a stage where people and nations 
were hostile to each other. The Prime 
Minister was inaugurating the tenth 
Assembly of the World Confederation of 
Organisations of the Teaching Profession. 
He said it w'as only through education that 
the peoples’ minds could be influenced and 
directed towards thinking in terms of peace, 
cooperation and understanding. Any kind 
of approach to problems coloured by fear 
and haired was a bad approach. Referring 
to the theme before the conference “Edu¬ 
cation for Responsibility”, the Prime Min¬ 
ister said, education should produce a per- 
■^on who could run him.self properly. The 
basic problem was to introduce into educa¬ 
tion an element of human wisdom. 

The Assembly was attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of more than a hundred natio¬ 
nal organisations of teachers in about 70 
countries. There were also observers from 
the specialised agencies of the United 
[Rations. 

Speaking before the Assembly, Dr. K. 
[i. Shrimali, Minister for Education, ap¬ 
pealed to teachers to give leadership to the 
iemocratic forces in the world today which 
were struggling for the freedom of com¬ 
mon man. A new age with emphasis on 
the group was emerging and choice had to 
oe made between dictatorship and demo- 

:ratic planning. 

# * * 

IMPETUS TO WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister of 
Education, affirmed in the Rajya Sabha on 
August 23 that Government had taken step.s 
to give extra impetus to women’s education 
3y giving special grants. 

The Minister said that the total amount 
provided for the expansion of girls’ educa¬ 
tion in the Third Five Year Plans of State 
governments was about Rs. 175 crores 
which included Rs. 11 crores for the special 
programme. The rates of grant-in-aid to 
state Schemes had not yet been decided. 


However, in conformity with the general 
approach adopted in the Third Plan for 
allocating the spheres of responsibilities ^ 
between the Government of India and the 
Stales, the special programme has ^en in> 
eluded in the State Sector and the' States/ 
Union Territories have provided about 
Rs. 11 crores in their Third Plan. It has 
been made quite clear in the Third Five 
Year Plan that encouragement of girls’ 
education is by far the most important ob¬ 
jective in the field of education and fur¬ 
ther that the programme for extending 
education to all children in the age-group 
6-11 was of such crucial importance that 
financial considerations as such should not 
be allowed to come in the way of its suc¬ 
cessful execution in any State. 

* X- « 

NEW UNIVERSITIES IN THIRD PLAN 

So far the University Grants Com¬ 
mission has agreed in principle to the pro¬ 
posals of the State Governments of the 
Punjab and Madhya Pradesh to set up 
the Punjabi University and a University at 
Raipur, respectively, during the Third Plan, 
period. 

A proposal of the Government of Mad¬ 
ras to set up a University at Maduria was 
accepted in principle by the University 
Grants Commission in October, 1960. 
Later, the State Government dropped the 
scheme. 

* it * 

TRAINING OF ENGINEERS IN DEFENCE 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

The scheme recently launched by the 
Defence Ministry and the Scientific Re¬ 
search and Cultural Affairs Ministry to 
train engineers in Defence establishments 
is growing into a popular movement. 

In Delhi the two tutorial classes run¬ 
ning at the Defence Science Laboratory. 
Metcalfe House, and the Defence Pavilion 
in the Exhibition grounds have already on 
their rolls 380 students. These prospective 
engineers are employed in various techni¬ 
cal establishments and workshops in and 
round Delhi and they receive their theore¬ 
tical training at the two centres. 

After a SJ-year course they will grad¬ 
uate from the Institution of Engineers 
(India), a qualification recognized by the 
UPSC. 

This kind of training was being given 
formerly by private academies. This is 
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therefore the first organized eifort on a 
governmental level to provide good coach¬ 
ing at a nominal fee for part-time students 
so that those already in technical jobs c an 
get training as engineers. The fee is Rs. 
200 for the whole session. At the moment 
the course is limited to theoretical training, 
but . soon the students will be shown the 
machines and other equipment with which 
they have to work. 

Dr. R.S. Verma, Director of the Defence 
Science Laborato^, Delhi, and officer-in- 
charge of the training at the Delhi centre, 
told reporters that nearly 4,000 engineers 
would be trained under the scheme in the 
next three years. 

The cour.se has already started in 12 
defence establishments, in Dehra Dun, Kan¬ 
pur, Jodhpur, Cossiporc (Calcutta), Secun¬ 
derabad, Bangalore, Cochin, Jabalpur, Bom¬ 
bay, Kirkee and Ahmednagar, and 2,000 
prospective engineers are receiving training 
there to meet the country’s growing de¬ 
mand for technicians. 

At a conseiwative estimate, the coun¬ 
try will need during the third Plan period 
30,000 technically qualified personnel over 
and above those to be turned out by the 
colleges. There is also a shortage of en¬ 
gineer officers in the Defence Sci-viccs and 
technical graduates in required number are 
not forthcoming to meet the defence needs. 
* * * 

U.P.S.C. EXAMS IN HINDI 

Candidates competing for selection by 
the Union Public Service Commission will 
be able to take their examination in Hindi 
or in English with effect from 1963. 

The U.P.S.C. has conveyed its decision 
to the Union Government and steps to en¬ 
force the scheme will be taken at an early 
date. 

Candidates invited by the U.P.S.C. may 
take the written to-jts and inter\*ew in 
Hindi or in English. 

This important decision in regard to 
the recruitment of personnel to the Union 
Government services is considered the first 
phase of the programme of enforcing Hindi 
as the official language while retaining Eng¬ 
lish as an associate language for official pur¬ 
poses. 

It is understood that the decision was 
taken after prolonged discussions among 
various authorities concerned. 
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According to reliable reports, the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission was opposed to 
the move as the Commission thought that 
the option of taking examinations in Hindi 
might prove disadvajitagoous to the candi¬ 
dates from the non-Hindi-speaking areas of 
the country. 

The Ministry of Education and other 
authorities, however, did not share this 
view. 

* * * 

KANPUR TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

A Consortium of nine leading uni¬ 
versities and institutions of the U.S.A. in¬ 
cluding the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has been formed to assist in 
the establishment of the Indian Institute 
of Technology at Kanpur. 

For the present, a sum of 3.38 million 
(Rs. 1.61 crore) has been granted. 

The Kanpur Institute has started func¬ 
tioning in temporary accommodation in 1960 
and steps have been taken to undertake 
the construction work on the permanent 
site. 

* ^ * * 

ADMISSION INTO ENGINEERING 
COLLEGES 

Replying to a question as to the proce¬ 
dure adopted for admission into all the re¬ 
gional engineering colleges. Prof. Humayun 
Kabir, Minister of Scientific Re.search and 
Cultural Affairs, said in the Lok Sabha on 
August 22 that the admi.s.sions to all the 
regional colleges excepting the Durgapur and 
Jamshedpur Colleges were made on the 
basis of marks secured by the candidates in 
their qualifying examinations. For the 
Durgapur and Jamshedpur Colleges, ad¬ 
mission tests wore held. 

For the Allahabad, Nagpur and Jam¬ 
shedpur Colleges, the admission qualifica¬ 
tion was Intermediate in Science (Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics) or equivalent. 
For the rest it was Higher ^condary Certi¬ 
ficate. 


To fill the hour, and leave no crevice 
for a repentance on an approval—that ’9 

happiness. —Ralph Waldo Emerson 

* # « 

That silence is one of the great arts of 
conversation is allowed by Cicero himself, 
who says, there is not only an art, but even 
an eloquence in it. —Hannah More 




lln thhfeatur'j we jublish ititirestini; and factual topics ivhioh 
increase the general knowledge oj the readers. —Ld. C & C.) 


rORRKCT USE OF NATIONAL FLAG 

The Union Home Ministry has after 
consultations with other Ministries’ and 
Slate Governments, framed a ‘flag code’ to 
ensure the correct use of the national "flag. 

The code prescribes that wherever the 
flag is flown, it should occupy the position 
of honour and distinction. 

When flown on public buildings, the 
flag should be displayed on all days, includ¬ 
ing Sundays and holidays, from sunrise to 
sunset, irrespective of weather conditions. 

It may be flown on .such buildings at 
night also but this should be only on very 
special occasions. The flag should always 
bo hoisted briskly, and lowered slowly and 
ceremoniously. 

When bugles are sounded, the hoisting 
and the lowering of the flag should be done 
simultaneously with the bugie calls. 

The .saffron side should bo at the farther 
end of iho stafi' when the flag is displayed 
from a staff projecting horizontally or at 
an angle from a windsill or a balcony or 
the front of a building. 

When it is displayed in a manner'other¬ 
wise than by being flown from a staff, the 
saffron band must be uppermost if it is dis¬ 
played flat and horizontal on a wall; if dis¬ 
played vertically, the saffron should be to 
the right. 

The flag should be suspended vertical¬ 
ly with the saffron side to the north or to 
the east, as the case may be, when display¬ 
ed over-the middle of a street running 
east-west or north-south. If displayed on 
a speaker’s platform, the flag should be on 
the speaker's right. If otherwise displayed, 
it should be above and behind the spoakej'. 

When used on occasions like the unveil¬ 
ing of a statue, the flag should be displayed 
distinctly -and separately. The flag should 
not be used as a cover for the statue or a 
monument. 

When the flag is displayed on a motor 
car, it should be flown from the staff which 
should be finnly affixed to the car in the 


front. When it is carried in a procession, it 
should be either in the hands of the first 
man on the right side of the first line of 
marchers, or, if there is a line of other 
flags, they should be in the centre of the 
first line. 

A damaged or dishevelled flag would 
not be displayed. It would not be used as 
a drapery, except in a State or military 
funeral. No advorti.soments would be at¬ 
tached to the pole from which the flag is 
flown and it would not be flown simultane¬ 
ously with other flags. 

A separate model set of instructions 
have been framed for hoisting the flag in 

schools, colleges and sports camps. 

* » *• 

43-LETTER ENGLISH ALPHABET 

A new English alphabet of 43 letters, 
which enables children to read in two 
weeks’ time, will be taught to 1,000 childi-en 
in 24 British schools this autumn. 

The University of London Institute of 
Education said the new alphabet drops the 
letters P and X and adds IJ new ones, and 
cuts the time needed for cnildrcn to leaim 
t'o road by 50 to 10 per cent. 

In one preliminary test, 14 non-read¬ 
ing children learned to read within two 
weeks of using the new alphabet. 

Pre.sent plans are to test another 1,500 
children next year and extend the experi¬ 
ment thereafter. 

* « «• 

THE FIRST MATCHES 

Ii is hard to believe that until about 
1833 a tinder box was the only means in 
many British homes to provide a fire. The 
first matches had come from France in 
about 1810 in what was called an ‘instanta¬ 
neous light box. This contained a small 
bottle of sulphuric acid, and some sticks 
with chlorate of potash on the end. When 
dipped in the acid they provided the flame. 
A Mr. Samuel Jones, who lived in the 
Strand, London, had brought out rather 
similar Promethean matches in 1828. 


t , * 
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It was a John Walker of Stockton-on< 
Tees who invented the match in the style of 
today. These ‘friction lights’ were sold in 
round tins with a piece of sandpaper 
through wiiich the head of the match was 
drawn to produce the flame. The first sale 
was recorded on April 7, 1827. But, though 
urged to patent the invention, Mr. Walker 
did not think it sufficiently important. So 
it was the active Mr. Mamuel Jones who 
brought out an exact copy and named them 
lucifers. These early matches were liable 
to burst into flame inadvertently, often 
with tragic re.sults and it was not until 18.55 
that a Swede invented the safety match. 

* « * 

THE FIRST BANK NOTE 

The 300th anniversary of the first bank 
notes to be issued in Europe was celebrated 
in Sweden on July 16, 1961. They were 
issued in 1661 by Johan Palmstruch, foun¬ 
der of Sweden’s first bank, Stockholms 
Banco, to replace the then heavy squaie 
copper coins which weighed up to 40 lbs. 

The Swedish Riksbank is commemorat¬ 
ing the jubilee by publishing a work writ¬ 
ten by the Latvian-born numismatic expert 
Aleksandrs Platbarzdis. The book, “Sve- 
riges forsta banksedlar” (Sweden’s first 
bank notes), has been distributed to central 
banks and banking researchers throughout 
the world. 

In conjunction with the Jubilee the 
Riksbank has put into operation a new 
pre.ss which is said to be unique of its kind 
in the world. The 35-ton unit has been 
designed by the bank’s experts and built 
in Darmstadt, Germany. While il has pre¬ 
viously been necessary to print the notes in 
six or seven separate operations, the new 
press first prints the back of the notes in 
two by two colours in dry offset and then 
the face in copper-plate with facsimile and 
numerals. By means of the new pre.ss it 
will be possible to reduce the printing of an 

issue of notes from months to weeks. 

* * * 

WORLD’S MOST WIDELY SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE 

A list containing 130 languages and 
dialects, ranging from Afrikaans to Zulu, 

has been published by the newly founded 
International Languages Archives in 
Washington. 

The director of the archives is Profes¬ 
sor Siegfried Muller. The list includes 

only those national languages which are 


spoken by at least a million people. The 
figures are based on information obtained 
from United Nations delegates and linguis¬ 
tic experts. 

There are some surprises: for example, 
French (65 million) and Italian (55 million) 
take only the eleventh and twelfth places 
in the table. Chinese leads with 460 mil¬ 
lion. 

Then follow English (250 million). 
Hindustani (160), Spanish (140), Russian 
(130), German (100), Japanese (^5), Arabic 
(80), and Portuguo.se and Bengali (76 mil¬ 
lion each). 

Three Chinese dialects which are not 
identical with Mandarin Chinese—Wu, Can¬ 
tonese and Min take the 13th, 14th and 15tli 
places. 

Both Ukrainian (35 million) anu 
Korean (33 million) are more widely spoken 
than Dutch-Flemish (17 million) and Hun¬ 
garian (12 million). 

No geographical information accom¬ 
panies the linguistic stati.stics and for this 
rea.son no layman can tell from the list 
where such languages as Hakka, Hausa, 
Fula, Ibo, Galeo, Lolo, Santali, Xhose or 
Bagri can be heard. 

» X- 

SUBMARINE MOUNTAIN DISCOVERED 
IN INDIAN OCEAN 

A mountain over 9,000 feet high has 
been discovered in the Indian Ocean 550 
miles south-east of Ceylon by scientists 
aboard the Soviet oceanographic research 
.ship “Vityaz’’ charting the ocean floor. The 
mountain is a volcanic cone with several 
peaks, the highest of which lies about 5,000 
feet below the ocean surface. The crew of 
the vessel named the mountain “Afanasi 
Nikitin”, after the first Russian traveller tq 
sail the Indian Ocean. 

The discovery was made during one of 
the two expenditions carried out by the 
“Vityaz” as part of the programme to ex¬ 
plore the Indian Ocean at present being 
oi-ganized by the International Committee 
for Oceanographic Research and in which 
many nations are taking part. 

During the voyage, Soviet scientists 
also attempted to ascertain the thickness of 
the earth’s crust which, according to their 
findings, is about five miles in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean. 
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PENFKIENDS in KANSAS FOR SWEDISH 
TEENAGERS 

Not long ago, members of the Kansas 
Unesco organization in Lawrence, Kansas, 
United States, learned through “Unesco 
Features” that tennagers in Sw'eden were 
seeking pen-friends abroad, and that the 
Swedish Post Ofliee had entrusted one of its 
employees, Mr. Erik Lindgren, with the job 
jf finding them. 

Kansas Unesco wrote to Mr. Lindgren 
)ffering to help, and received a reply saying 
hat many thousands of young Swedes 
.vished to correspond, in English, with teen- 
igers abroad. Mr. Lindgren described how' 
luthorities in Sweden, realizing that pei- 
:on-to-person communication could do much 
0 promote international understanding had 
ast year issued a book called “Instruction 
11 the Art of Letter Writing”. As a I’esult, 
he Central Committee for International 
Exchange between Schools in Sweden had 
leen swamped with requests from Swedish 
)oys and girls for penfriends abroad. The 
^ost Office came to the rescue by releasing 

Lindgren from his ordinary work to 
lelp the Committee. 

Boys and girls in others countries who 
vould like to have a Swedish penfriend 
hould write to: Mr. Erik Lindgren, Box 

iOl), Lund 6, Sweden. 

* # * 

A GIANT IN MAKING 

Sixty kilograms (about 132 pounds) is 
he weight of .six-year-old Sasha Baturin 
vho lives in Tomsk Region of Siberia. 

He is 126 centimetres tall, his chest 
aeasurement is 95 centimetres and the boy 
s as strong as an adult. At birth Sa.sha 
weighed 4.5 kilograms and did not differ in 
ny way from other babies. A tempestu- 
us period of development then began; the 
|oy grew.literally not by days but by hours, 
iasha Baturin’s mental development corres¬ 
ponds to his age. He likes very much to 
•lay and to go to school. 

Inspite of his great physical strength 
>asha is gentle, affectionate and obedient. 
* * •* 

IRITISH EXPEDITION CLIMBS 'WHITE 
SAIL* PEAK 

According to a message received in New 
^Ihi on July 24, the British Derbyshire 
limalayan Expedition had climbed the 
U49, -foot-high White SaU peak in the 
'anJab Himalavaa. 


The message from the Leader of the 
Expedition, Mr. Robert Pettigrew, said that 
three persons, Mr. J. Ashcroft, Mr. Derrick 
Burgess and Mr. Pettigrew himself, reached 
the summit on July 16. 

The White Sail peak was climbed earlier 
only by Lt.-Col. J. O. M. Roberts of the 
Gurkha Rifles, nearly 20 years previously. 

The Expedition had earlier climbed the 
17,000-lt. and 17,692-ft.-high Manikaran 
Spires in the Kulu Valley. 

On June 20, two members of the Expe¬ 
dition had climbed the 19,087-foot-high Dco 
Tibba peak. Earlier reports had said that 
Expedition had failed in its main objective 
of climbing the 20,140-foot-high Idrasan 
peak. 

^ ^ H 

CLEAN MONEY 

In France it will soon no longpr be ac¬ 
curate, from the physical point of view, to 
talk about “tainted money” or “filthy lucre”, 
said Thomas Cadett, BBC correspondent in 
Paris, in a recent broadcast. Tiie Bank of 
France has announced that henceforth all 
notes it issues will contain a powerful dis¬ 
infectant, capable of killing the micorbes 
that can at present be found on the nation’s 
paper curiency. According to the scientists, 
the worst offenders were the notes of low¬ 
est value which changed hands most often. 
After only a few weeks in circulation notes 
worth 500 of the old francs or 5 of the new 
had been found to carry a choice collection 
of up to 60,000 micro-organi.sms responsible 
for many infections ranging from tubercu¬ 
losis to minor complaints. Coinage had 
been found to be far cleaner than notes, 
with an average of only 5,000 micro-organ¬ 
isms apiece. 

* « * 

NUFFIELD FOUNDATION TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The Nuffield Foundation’s 16th report, 
covering 1960-61 and published on July, 
17, 1961, illustrates how its founder, mil¬ 
lionaire British industrialist Lord Nuffield, 
who began it in 1953, shares his wealth for 
the benefit of mankind. During the ,year 
the Foundation’s grant allocations passed 
the £2,000,000 mark and covered a wide 
variety of causes ranging from the advance¬ 
ment of health and prevention of sickness 
to soil research. 

Forty of the grants went to 15 differ¬ 
ent Commonwealth nmintrlM an<1 
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ADMISSIOI 

TEST GUIDES 


All Gmdes Contain Solved Questions. 

Profs. S. Basu, B. E. & S. Mukherjee, M.A. 

For BETTER POSITION 

bogia your STUDIES Now 

1. SPECIAL CLASS RAILWAY APPREN¬ 

TICE SELECTION. A Gnide with 
Previous G years'—upto *61, Question and 
Answers. —Rs. 0.00 

2. 1.1. T. ( Kharagpur ) -B*. 7,60 

3. B. E. College (Shibpur) —Rs. 7.50 

4. 5-YEAR Integrated Degree Course 

( Kharagpur, Shibpur, Durgapur 
Combined) —Rs. 4.00 

5 ISMAG (Indian School of Mines and 
Applied Geology) {Dhanbad) —-Rs. 7.50 

6, C. E. Entrance ( Romkee ) —Rb. 8 00 
A (luido to Admission Test Examination 
for all Courses of Roorkee University. 


Ties. Much of the aid was to help less eco¬ 
nomically advanced areas with their medi¬ 
cal, agricultural, educational, and cultural 
needs. 

For the third year in succession, two 
travelling fellowships have been awarded 
to Indian civil ser-vants. They are Mr. N. 
J. Kamath, of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, who is studying Slate 
policy in the distribution of industry and 
State controls over prices of materials, 
with particular reference to nationalized 
industries; and Mr. C. S. Ramachandran, 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
who is examining the organization of in¬ 
dustry for export. 

Foundation travelling fellowships in 
medicine have been given to one Indian, 
in natural sciences to two, and in engincei'- 
ing to one. 

The resources of the Foundation con.sisi! 
of a fund of £10,000,000 provided by Lord 
Nuffield, and of gifts and bequests from 
other people. Prominent among its many 
activities are the promotion of medical, 
scientific, and social research and the deve¬ 
lopment of medical services and of techni¬ 
cal and commercial education. It also pro¬ 
vides fellowships, scholarships, and bursa¬ 
ries in many Commonwealth countries. 

* « 

WORLD WALKING RECORD BROKEN 

French champion walker Pierre Gilbert 
Labbc broke an endurance walking record 
on Sunday, July 9, 1961 at Narboune 
(France), having walked 154 hours without 
sleeping. 

Labbc started on July 3 and stopped on 
Sunday, thus breaking his former record of 
121 hrs. 17 min. 50 sec. 

•x- » ■» 

NEW TYPING RECORD 

Sigrid Wiesel, a 28-ycar-old teacher in 
a school of commerce in Hanover, is cham¬ 
pion in speed typing. She achieved this 
distinction at the 24th Intorsteno Congress 
in Wiesbaden in which stenographers and 
typists from 24 countries took part. The 
typing test lasted 30 minutes during which 
Sigrid 'Wiosel made 17,783 strokes with 21 
mistakes. The champion in perfection typ¬ 
ing—^Erika Berkenkamp, a 30-year-old sec¬ 
retary in an industrial firm, holds the 
record of 5,139 strokes in ten minutes 
without a single mistake. 


7. APPRENTICE SELECTION Exami¬ 
nation : ORDNANCE Factories. Ichhapur, 
Kasipur, Jabalpur, Deharadun, AnJmrnath, 
Kanpur, Kirki, and Auruvankudu. A Guide 
with prevbus 6 year’s Solved Questions. 

—Rs. 4.00 

8. DO PROSPECTUS with the Prospectus 
of Special Class Railway Apprentice Selec¬ 
tion, each with one years’ Ques. —Rs. 1.26 

9. Ideal Refresher Conrse In GENERAL 

KNOWLEDGE AND CURRENT 
AFFAIRS. —Rs. 3.60 

10. INTERVIEW AND VIVA-VOCE TEST 
(Miss Parker). For all Interviews Bs. 2.26 

(With the method of Conversation) 

11. Fiee-hand DRAWING And Lettering— 

Soientiho Process of Free-Hand Drawing, 
Instructions in English, Hindustani and 
Bengali. —Re. 2.80 

12. B.O.A.T. 5 years' Final Questions with 

Drawing and sketches. —Rs. 6.60 

13. B.O.A,T. Admissimi Test Questions & 

Answers. —^Re. 7.60 

14. RAILWAY SERVICE COMMISSION 
Selection Test Examlimtion forCLEIK> 
Tickct-Colkctor, Signaller, A. S. M. and 
GUARD. A Guide with previous years* 
Questions and Answers. —Rs. iJBO 

Write—Name and Address in Capital Letteri. 

niEHTAL BOOK AGENCY 

2IB, ShMM Charon D$ St., CALCUTTA-Jl 

---rtSr., 



NO IWLAXATION OF CENSOR RULES 

Dr. B. V. Keskai', Miiiislor of Infoima- 
lion and Broadcasting, said in iho Lok Sabha 
that some time back a group oi Him pro- 
duct'rs met him and complained regarding 
the question of interpretation of the direc¬ 
tives by the Censor board. 

The matter was still under discussion 
with the producers concerned and also the 
Board. A careful and detailed examina¬ 
tion was being made I'egarding the inter¬ 
pretation of the directives. 

There was no question of making the 
:ensor rules lenient. The problem concern- 
id the correct and reasonable interpretation 
if the directives framed by Government. 
I’he matter was being thoroughly examin- 
id in order to see that the directives issued 

A'cre carried out correctly. 

* * » 

WORLD FILM FESTIVAL IN INDIA 

Thirty-.six countries have decided to 
iarticipale in the International Film Festi- 
/al of India to be held in New Delhi from 
Detober 27 to Noviunber 2 this year. In 
iddition, the United Nations and its special- 
sed agencies will also be taking part in the 
’estival, according to an ollicial statement. 

To meet the convenience of the film 
ndustry, the Government of India has 
decided to change the dates of the lilm 
weeks to be held in Calciuta, Madras and 
Bombay, the three major film-producing 
centres, following the festival in Delhi. 

The film weeks will now be held in 
Calcutta from November 3 to i), in Madras 
from November 7 to 13 and in Bombay 
from November 10 to 16. 

The 36 countries joining the festival 
are; Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Ceylon, China, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Denmark, Germany (Federal Le- 
public), Germany (Democratic Republic), 
Ghana, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Malaya, Mongolia, Morocco , the Nether¬ 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan. Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
U.A.R., U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Viet- 
Nam (Democratic Republic), Viet-Narn 
(Republic) and Yugoslavia. 

« 


SINGAPORE CINEMA GETS U.S. AWARD 

The Cathy Cinema in Singapore has 
been awardeu the first prize in me Overseas 
section of the Annual Quigley Grand 
Awards lor Snowmanship for lyfiU. 

The Competition is held annually by 
the Quigley Publishing Company ot New 
York, wnich publishes "The Motion Picture 
Daily,” “The Motion Picture Herald” and 
several other ncwspapei’s and magazine 
connected with the cinema and entertain¬ 
ment business. 

Last year’s annual competition, the 
judging lor which was completed in August 
1961, was the 27th year of the Quigley 
Grand Awards Contest. This was the iirst 
time that u cinema organisation in the Far 
East has won this top pi ize. 

Tiie successful entry was the Cathay's 
pubhciiy campaign for the Twemiein 
lury-Fox picture, Can-Can,’ wnen me pub¬ 
licity department of the Cathay undertook: 
a variety of "stunts ’ to publicise the pic¬ 
ture, including a special "Pansiaii Nignt” 
at the Cathay Restaurant. 

There wei'e 14 judges of the contest— 
owners of theatre chains, film producers, 
leading advertising and publicity executives 
and newspapermen of America. 

• * * 

INDIAN SHORT’ WINS PRIZE 

At the international film festival at 
Locarno, the first prize for short Jilms was 
awarued to the Indian documentary on the 
life of Rabindranath Tagore, prouuced by 
Satyajit Roy. 

The Festival Jury gave its second prize 
in this category to a Chine.se film, "Wnere 

is Mama,” filmed in Shanghai. 

* » * 

STUDY-TRAVEL AID TO DRAMA 
TROUPES 

The Union Government has announced 
a scheme fc- “study travel grants to pro¬ 
fessional truupes” lo pr. mote the study of 
drama techniques. 

The scheme will bo confined to those 
who are registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act XXI of 1860 and who have 


« 
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been selected foi assistance under the 
scheme for the pioduction of new plays 

Each tioupe selected loi assistance will 
be eligible to send duung the yeai a batch 
consuting ot not moio than live pci sons to 
study the techniques adopted by olhci 
troupes The expcndituie incuired on the 
visits will be met by the Union Govern¬ 
ment, subject to a maximum of Rs 2,‘)00 
pei tioupe in a year. 

Troupes desiious of participating m the 
scheme should apply to the Mimstiy of 
Scientific Research and Cultuial affaiis m 
New Delhi in the piesciibed ioim at least 
one deal month be foie the louiney is to 
commence 

On appioval oi the piogiamme by the 
Goveinmcnt, ‘iU pei cent ol the total anti¬ 
cipated evpendituie viill be given as an ad¬ 
vance to the institution on the condition 
that, it the toui dots not matciialisc, oi 
the actual expcndituie mcuiitd is less die 
entile advance oi the balance amount on 
hand as the cast may bo vcill be lelunded 
to the Govcinnwnl 

On completion of the torn, each gioup 
will have to ubmit a itpoil to the Govcin- 
nient 

Full pailiculais lelating to the scheme 
may be obtained lioni the bfcutaiy to the 
Stale Saiigetlha Nalika Sangain, Midias- 
20, 01 the Miiiist’y ot bcicnlihc Reseaich 
ard Cultui il Mlaiis Nt w Delhi 

A > V 

UJi. WINS TOP PRIZE AT VENICE 

Uhe Gland Piix at this ycai s Venice 
International Uocunitnlaiy Film Festival 
was aw aided to the Biitish Tianspoit Com¬ 
missions ‘Teiminus piodiiced by Edgai 
Anstey and diiccled oy John bthNsingei 
Diplomas ot Honoiii went to SI til Petiolcum 
foi ‘The Captive Invti and to Gianada 
Television lot ‘Boti Wai 

In the Inteination il Fi dival of Films 
loi Childitn the lii^l piu* loi Icatuie 
films was aw aided to Ih*^ Daj ’ pioduced 
by Petci Finch The lieisuie ot Ice-Cake 
Island,” pioduced bv llalas and Batch*'loi 
for ABC Television was aw aided second 
piize foi television films ind Pi elude To 
Powci,’ pioduced by the Film 1-ioductis 
Guild (Gieenpaik Pioductions) lot the 
Educauional Foundation foi Visual Aids 
'gained a similai avaid in the educational 
and didactic films section 


GERMAN CAMERAS TO BE MADE IN 
INDIA 

India will iioduce th« Geiman Demo- 
cialic R( publics Pouva Start" film 
canicia arcoiding to a Tass report fiom 
Bci lin 

Quoting the GDR News Agency, the 
lopoit said that the Gciman Demociatic 
Republic would supply India with a com¬ 
plete plant which would enable the pio- 
diiction ol 300 cameias in eight houis 

The plant, which is leady loi export m 
the Kail Pouva Woiks at Fieitai in East 
Gel many, will be set up m Calcutta 

X dr 

NFW ANIMATION PROCESS 

A new animation pioccss, called Xeio\ 
was imploycd by Walt Disney m the pio 
duction ot his new Technicoloi caitoon- 
Itali'ii 101 Dalmatians, making it pos- 
ublt loi the lust lime tot the aitists oii- 
ginal diawim, to app’ai on th^ scieen thus 
in II ng gicatei claiil:^ ot chaiaclei move¬ 
ment and exoiLssion 

Pi 101 to t^e use ol Xciox m the him, 
the nmmtiloi s diawings wne tiaced with 
ink and painted onto tianspaient cels’ 
lot photogi iphing Ihe Xeiox piocess now 
makes It possibh loi the onginal diaw- 
ings to be painted and pholog aphtd ihns 
eliminating the inking step m pioduction 

The use oi X^ux heightens chaia ter 
expic Sion movement and the oveiall dra¬ 
matic eflect due to the tael that audiences 
will be exposed to the ai lists untouched 
concept of the chaiacteis and action 

Based on Dodie bmilhs populai mod¬ 
em day comedy-lanlasy, 101 Dalmatians’ 
iclatcs the advtntuies ol a song-wiiter, his 
wife and tluii pet Dalmatians whose pup 
pies aie stolen by a villainess with a pas¬ 
sion toi Dalmatian fur coats 

FILM PRODUCTION IN RUSSIA 

The average of featuie film pioduction 
in the Soviet Union is one film every three 
days 

(India s output was almost one film a 
day last >eai ) 

Featuie films die pioduced in about 20 
saidios Besides the biggest ones like Mos- 
film and Lenlilm all Union Republics have 
then own studios 

Apart tiom the studios pioducing fea* 
(Continued on oai|i 942) 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


Sir, 

Adolescence with its energy, exuber¬ 
ance, dignity and spirit of independence 
offers a befitting introduction to youth. 
The period of adolescence usually extends 
over teens and really closes with man-hood 
or woman-hood. It is the stage in life 
when immaturity approaches maturity. 
Adolescents of all the countries exhibit 
similar characteristics, subject to modifica¬ 
tions against a particular cultural back¬ 
ground. Adolescence is not an isolated 
stage, but is the product of a continuou.s 
development from infancy through child¬ 
hood. The foundations of any period may 
be traced to the preceding one Maturing 
of reproductive functions and various physi¬ 
cal, mental and moral changes bridge the 
interval from child-hood to maturity. 

During this period an adolescent tries 
to establish himself as an independent 
individual capable of managing his own 
affairs. He challenges not only the author¬ 
ity of the adults and the values established 
in home and society but also questions 
most of the common beliefs Too much 
interference is strongly resented. Out of 
this struggle for emancipation from psy¬ 
chological dependence on others emerges 
his own philosophy of life. His bid for 
independence is, howevc" interpreted as 
rebelliousness and it is also ignored that it 
is the age when ‘new self’ gathers its force 
to strike out even on its own self. 

The neglect of sex-traming makes 
adolescence often a critical period of deve¬ 
lopment. As the cultural standard holds 
all sei desires, thoughts or acts to be inde¬ 
cent or guilty and forbids an open discus¬ 
sion of them, so when sex drives occur, a 
conflict between the sexual need and the 
sense of guilt is likely to result. Thus, 
while trying to establish relations with 
opposite sex or arriving at a solution of 
love-life he sometimes creates more prob¬ 
lems than he solves. 

The choice of a career and the neces¬ 
sity of self support brings most persons in 
late adolescence face to face with the eco- 
pomi? realities of life. As most of them do 


not get tlie facilities and opportunities Ic 
work out a suitable career, many young 
people find a serious gap between theii 
aspirations and achievements. Their failure 
often creates in them the altitude of inade 
quacy and infcrioiity and chances of a 
“balanced personality” are minimised. 

Adolescence is a difficult period not be¬ 
cause of any inherent defects in it but be¬ 
cause of the conflicts involved in the solu¬ 
tion of various adjustments and the ignor¬ 
ance of the psychology ot adolescence on 
the pait of seniois. Paicnt.s often add to 
the confusion by refusing to iccognise the 
growth of the child and Iheicby putting 
premium on Ins failings. It is. commonly 
heard “Leave him: he is still a child.” The 
cons(*queiicc.s aie often disastrous. The 
foundations of life are .shaken and an un¬ 
disciplined adolescent, while desuing an 
intcgiation of his pcisonality on his own 
terms, unleashes forces that cause disinte¬ 
gration of society at large. 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings of 
adolescence it can't be denied that it posses¬ 
ses potentialities, which, if properly deve¬ 
loped may usher m an era of great events. 
But it demands two things—a democratic 
spirit, and piopci education The democra¬ 
tic spirit has yet to be developed and lack 
of education is the more serious obstacle 
of all. We do not realise that young one 
matures quickly in an almo'’phcie of free¬ 
dom activity, recognition and opportunity. 
Fieedom does not mean absence of control, 
but lather an opportunity to Older his ac¬ 
tions to accomplish results foi which he 
mav share responsibility He can become 
self-controlled and self diiected only under 
wi'«e guidance, mature judgement, and ex¬ 
pel lence The actual amount of freedom 
would however, in any case depend upon 
the youth, h's previous tiaining. his parents 
and the environment 

We have to discard the traditional 
attitudes and to take into account the 
phychological changes that have come over 
the adolescents duiing lecents years. So a 
revised code of conduct, both for home and 
society, in consonance with the peculiarities 
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of this age is the primary need in order to 
strengthen the fibre of the nation. 

(Indra Batta, Agra) 

* * * 

THE WELFARE STATE 
Sir, 

It is quite true that the words, “Welfare 
State” have acquiied a more specific mean¬ 
ing today, which consists not only in aban¬ 
doning the policy of laissez-faire and per¬ 
forming some other activities appreciable 
to a certain extent, but also in guaranteeing 
to every citizen a minimum standard of 
living, and providing free and compulsory 
education to all children up to the age of 14 
years and even more. These are some of 
the ideals of a welfare state in the specific 
sense of the term. 

Coming to things nearer home, it may 
be said with a sense of pride and jubilation 
that the Free India no more has zamindari 
system; she is constantly laying emphasis 
on obliterating all distinctions in castes and 
classes. For the speedy upliftment of the 
poor and the down-trodden, she INTER 
ALIA has a Central Social Welfare Board; 
she is opening year by year more and more 
schools; she has introduced manv a tax; 
she has enacted laws like the Estate Duty, 
the Wealth Tax and the Expenditure Tax 
on the rich propertied classes. The aim of 
all this is obviously to liquidate over-capi¬ 
talism and to curb the activities of various 
Individuals to amass great wealth. In the 
direction of health and sanitation also, 
India is doing all that she can. And thus 
it becomes clear that ideals of present India 
are those of a welfare state. But is India 
a welfare state? The answer unfortunately 
is: “No yet in the specific sense of the term.” 
Still, we have to solve the unemployment 
{»oblem: free and compulsoiw education t(^ 
all children has to be provided; poverty and 
insecuirty have to be eradicated; much has 
to be done in other spheres also. 

In India, the welfare of the people did 
not receive any serious attention at the 
hands of our iBritish rulers. They left a 
legacy of widespread poverty, ignorance and 
disease in the country, and our Government 
has to struggle hard to improve matters. 
It set with courage and determination and 
today Free India is fast marching towards 
the Boal of a welfare state. Our Govern¬ 
ment’s earnestness in the matter can be 
judged by the fact that in our Five-Year 
Plans, suitable allocation is made for edu¬ 


cation, health, housing, labour welfare, 
rehabilitation etc. Because our resources 
are limited, because our economy is yet 
undeveloped and because we have a very 
large population—which is growing at a 
fast rate—the progress in materialising all 
ideals of a welfare state, has been slow in 
the country. But I am sure, sooner or later, 
India will emerge as one of the greatest 
welfare states of the world. 

(Rajendra Prasad Goswami, N. Delhi) 

FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 

Sir, 

Recently, President Ayub Khan in 
course of his reply to an address of welcome 
by Basic Democrats of Ziarat and Sibi dis¬ 
tricts of Pakistan, said. Prime Minister 
Nehru and his colleagues “Lacked states¬ 
manship” and if he (Ayubkhan) had been 
in India, he would have “definitely respond¬ 
ed to the hand of friendship offered by 
Pakistan". 

The above statement of President 
Ayub Khan gii?es a strange reading as the 
whole world is aware of the fact that India 
has been trying her utmost to maintain 
friendly relations with Pakistan even at the 
cost of some concessions she has to make 
for Pakistan from time to time. But the 
more Pakistan gels the more she wants. 
Only the other day, our Prime Minister, 
Shri Nehru reas.serled that India wants 
Pakistan to prosper, but the latter has 
chosen to be militarily .strong rather than 
to prosper economically. To consolidate 
the hand of fiiendship. India had long offer¬ 
ed to Pakistan a mutual non-aggression 
pact, which is the basic and fundamental 
guarantee of friendship, but Pakistan did 
not reciprocate this gesture of friendship 
from India for the reason only known to 
heisclf. This offer is still opened to Pakis¬ 
tan as has been disclosed by our Prime 
Minister from time to time, and, as such, it 
is now. upto Pakistan to respond in this 
behalf. Against this background it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand what meaning has been 
attached to the term “Friendship” by Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan. If he is actually guided 
by a sense of genuine friend.ship he has to 
fulfill his own obligation first, instead of 
dictating terms of statesmanship to others. 

(Hcmkant Chetia, Shillong) 
* ’ * * 






DOWBT PBOHlBinON ACT 

Sir, 

The Dowry prohibition act has come 
into operation all the country over on 
July, 1. It penalises the demanding, giving 
or taking the dowry directly or indirectly. 
Exception has been made in respect oi' gifts 
i.e. presentation and acceptance of gifts 
will not be deemed as dowry. This measure 
has opened a new chapter in the realm of 
social institutions of our country and will 
occupy an important place in the annals 
of Indian history. This step is most wel¬ 
come and is in the right direction, it seeks 
to revolutionise our social thinking and 
ultimately it will strengthen the hands of 
our social workers and social organisations 
in their crusade against the dowry system 
and in educating the illiterate masses parti¬ 
cularly in the country-side. This legisla¬ 
tive measure will emancipate the commun¬ 
ity from such evils as have been eating into 
the very vitals of our social fabric. It is befit¬ 
ting to remark that our central legislative 
body has given a gift to the Indian masses 
in the form of this act. The coming gene¬ 
rations will be grateful to their forefathers 
for this nice pi-esent. 

But mere enactment is not enough to do 
away with this deep-i'ootcd dowry menace. 
It should be supplemented by such pattern 
of education as will mould the younger 
generation in this respect and ultimately it 
can help in the attainment of the aim 
which our parliament has set before it. The 
most effective way to eradicate this centu¬ 
ries-old vicious system would be to speak 
on this subject to school children. If they 
can be made conscious of its evil effects, 
the curse would automatically disappear 
from our country. 

(Yashpal Ghai, Ludhiana) 
* « * 

. THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Sir, 

Theory and Practice are two diffeient 
aspects in one’s life and assimilation of 
both in one’s ingenuity is a rare phenome¬ 
non. Prom the academical I'esults that 
come out eveiy year from the Boards of 
Secondary Education as well as from the 
Universities it can be seen that students 
passing in the lowest division outnumber 
the total of other divisions. This theoreti¬ 
cal application of judgement of one’s ability 
is faulty in nature. Had it been the true 
rod of measure, the bulk of soldiers who 


fight for the nation in this modem mechan* 
ised warfare would not have been illiterate. 
Hitler was reckless in his boyhood. Chur* 
chili was allergic in mathematics, yet he 
became the Chancellor of Exchequer of 
England. Pathetic is the case of our youths 
who are ranked, as they are, by means of 
divisions as per marks obtained in the Z* 
hour examination. Viswa-Bharati has abbt 
lished the degree of 3rd class in M.A. And 
such step in this direction is highly appreci? 
able. 

It is really painful to blot one’s career 
at the very threshold of one’s entering real 
life and the heavy depression and discour¬ 
agement that prevail in one’s mind psycho¬ 
logically by such standardisation. In the 
field of education many commissions sulSjti 
mitted their findings and one commission 
went to the extent of earmarking jobs for 
particular academical qualifications, includ¬ 
ing the 3rd class rated passed students. , 

A feeling is running high to do some¬ 
thing tangible to do away with such classi¬ 
fications in vogue. 

(Radha Benode Mukherjec, Bhadra) 
• * « 

OUR NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

Sir, 

In the “Careers And Course.s” of 
August, 19G1 an article published under the 
heading ‘A Plea for the use of English’ ad¬ 
vocates the use of English as National 
Language in India. 

Well, in a broad sense, while adopting 
a national language—even if we are libersd 
enough by our Constitution to i-ecognize any 
language of the world as our National 
Language, we should not be indilleient to 
the interests of our countrymen. Only the 
richness of literature and greatness of 
script of a language do not matter, the 
thing that matters is the relation of the 
language with the large number of country¬ 
men, though the former two factoj's cannot 
be overlooked at all. 

The English language may be an inter¬ 
national language, may have the most deve¬ 
loped literature, but the promulgation of 
the language in the land where it had no 
provenance sounds most fantastic. 

So in this case the question of adopting 
English as a National Language does not 
arise, because in the present phase of coun¬ 
try there are more than 75 per cent people 
who know nothing of English. 

Then comes the question of ’What after 
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I^lish?’ Because there are more than 146 
dialects spoken on the Indian soil and more 
than 14 have taken the shape of languages 
and with the question of adopting an Indian 
language as National Language, the serious 
problem of linguistic provincialism confronts 
the Indian Nation. But the problems are 
solved only aftei' facing problems. So while 
deciding the fate of a national language for 
India, it is but an essential of our life to 
adopt a language which is spoken and 
understood by a number of nationals which 
is perhaps Hindi—also so wisely adopted 
as the National Language by the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

However, we should never think in 
terms of expatriating the English as langu¬ 
age because it has got an esteemed inter¬ 
national position and in a state of affairs 
when the entire world has come into very 
close relations. We should honour English 
as a language of great importance. 

(Dev Raj Sharma, Bilaspur) 
* * * 

FARMING 

Sir, 

Even after fourteen years of Independ¬ 
ence, we are not sufficient enough to meet 
our growing food demand. Every year tons 
of inferior foodgrains are imported from 
foreign countries to feed our teeming mil¬ 
lions. Food problem has baffled the higher 
authorities to a great extent. 

The reason for this shortage is not far 
to seek. Our villagers, who are farmers, 
find to their dismay, that after school or 
college education, their sons never adopt 
farming as their profe.ssion. Really speak¬ 
ing, they never call it a ‘profession’. Farm¬ 
ing is thought to be exclusively meant for 
du*l headed persons, not fit for any other 
work. Uneducated parents want to send 
their educated sons in service. After matri¬ 
culation or graduation, most of them waste 
sufficient time and money at trave’ling and 
lodging in different cities just to secure 
petty employments. 

In case an educated farmer’s son joins 
his paternal profession he can produce all 
the consumable articles of food from his 
fields and to step up food production, gov¬ 
ernment distributes chemical fertilizers to 
farmers on loan. An educated farmer can 
consult the agriculture Inspector about vari¬ 
ous diseases which are the menace for his 
standing crops. 

, The difficulty with farmer’s educated 


son to adopt his paternal profession is that 
his produce is consumed in meeting petty 
demands of his family. At the time of 
marriage, he has to take loan from the vil¬ 
lage money lender, who charges high interest 
Government has, no doubt, banned giving 
and taking dowry but this law has not effect¬ 
ed the farmers at all. Marrying a daughter 
poses a great problem in view of rising 
prices these days. Litigation is another 
drain on the resources of a farmer. It is a 
happy sign that government has set up 
Panchayats in villages to settle their dis¬ 
putes at the village level itself. 

Our Government should strain every 
nerve to popularise farming among educat¬ 
ed youngmen. Liberal grants should be 
given to those who want to purchase machi¬ 
nery for this purpose. Educated farmers 
should be sent to foreign countries to get 
first hand information about the methods 
adopted there. Prizes should be awarded to 
those educated farmers who beat the previ¬ 
ous records established by uneducated far¬ 
mers using latest mechanical equipment. 

(S. S. Sahrai, Naraingarh) 
--- 

FILM WORLD 

(Continued from page 938) 

ture films, there are approximately 30 others 
for documentaries, new.s-reels and popular 

science films. 

« * * 

UNIVERSITY FILM COUNCIL 

Ten more universities have joined the 
University Film Council which was recently 
formed with a view to developing the right 
values in university students. 

Sixteen universities, including Bombay 
and Madras, are already members of the 
Council. The universities are given a grant 
by the University Grants Commission. 

A preview committee for selecting suit¬ 
able films has been set up, with representa¬ 
tives from the Ministries of Education and 
External Affairs, the University Grants 
Commission and the Children’s Film 
Society. 

The films will cover a wide range of 
subjects and languages, but would be select¬ 
ed depending on how far they help the 
students in developing their critical faculty. 

Booklets written in simple language on 
certain technical aspects of film production 
are also being prepared by the Council for 
the benefit of the students. 




SPACE EXPLORATION BY U.S. 

SCIENTISTS 

The successful orbiting of the 5th U.S. 
satellite—Explorer Xlll—on August 25, 1961 
serves to point up the remarkaole progress 
of America’s Space Programme in the 3^ 
years since the nation’s first satellite was 
sent aloft. 

Balanced against the 50 American satel¬ 
lites (two of them in orbit around the sun) 
are 16 Soviet space successes. 

Thirty-two American spacecraft are 
still in orbit and 14 of these are radioing 
information back to earth. They arc of 
practical benefit as meteorological, com¬ 
munications and navigation satellites with a 
tremendous potential for service to science 
and mankind. 

The United States has also scored a 
number of spectacular •‘firsts.” These in¬ 
clude the first recovery of an object from 
orbit (the Discover 13 capsule in mid-1960) 
and the first launching of two satellites (a 
navigation satellite and a smaller research 
satellite) with one rocket Transit II on 
June 22, 1960. 

In geophysical discovery and space 
science work, U.S. satellites have recorded 
many new findings which include: 

—Finding by Vanguard I that the earth 
is slightly pearshaped, not slightly flattened 
at the poles as previously thought. 

—Discovery of the Van Allen radiation 
belts, and an electric current ringing earth 
at a height of about 40,000 miles (64,000 
kilometers). 

—Direct evidence that interplanetary 
space is not a vacuum, but is filled with 
invisible but powerful energetic particles 
interplaying with magnetic fields, 

—Discovery of “solar winds,” periodic 
eruptions of hydrogen gas that stream earth¬ 
ward from the sun causing magnetic storms, 
auroral displays, and radio communications 
blackouts. 

—Finding that the ionosphere (on which 
long distance radio communications depend) 
extends several hundred miles deeper into 
space than formerly belied. 


America’s Man-m-Spacc Programme ; 
progressed with astronauts Alan B. Shepard ^ 
and Virgil 1. Grissom making brief sub- 
orbital llights in May and July, They pilot**' 
ed one-tone Mercury spacecraft more than 
100 miles (160 kilometers) up and 300 ,milw 
(480 kilometers) out over the Atlantic 
Ocean, 

Eighteen out of 28 Discoverer satellite 
launchings have been a .success. Di.scoverer 
13 was particularly notevvoilhy because it ^ 
made space lesearch history. On August 
11, 1960 it ejected a gold-plated capsule-, 
that was recovered at sea, the first recovery 
ever of an objective from earth orbit. 

Eight days later the capsule from Dis¬ 
coverer 14 was recovered in mid-air, a feat 
considered nearly impossible a year earlier. 
This feat was duplicated with Discoverers 
17, 18 and 26. One other Discoverer was 
recovered at sea on June 18, 1961. 

Pioneer V was preeminent among the 
scientific .satellites sent up to investigate 
geophysical phenomena and inter-planetary 
space. Designed to test extremely long- 
range communications and to find out more 
about sun-earth relationship.s, it achieved 
all major objectives. It sent back a wealth 
of scientific information on magnetic fields, 
solar stoi ms and recorded the most distant 
radio transmissions from earth- -22,462,740 
miles (35,940,384 kilometers). 

Launched March 11, 1960, Pioneer V 
went into orbit around the sun, which it 
will circle once every 311 days for millions 
of years. 

The United States placed the world’s 
first meteorological satellite (Tiros I) in 
orbit April 1, 1960, to test television tech¬ 
niques leading to a worldwide weather in¬ 
formation system. The first Tiros televis¬ 
ed back more than 22,000 photographs of 
cloud cover and detected a number of major 
storms at sea. 

Meteorologists learned that cloud sys¬ 
tems over the earth’s surface exhibit an un¬ 
expectedly high degree of organization. 

Tiros II and III followed and both are 
still sending back excellent cloud photos for 
use in weather analysis. 
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Four Transit navigation satellites have 
been launched successfully, the latest on 
June 29, 1961. They arc the forerunners of 
satellites that will furnish ships and aircraft 
with their precise position in all kinds of 
weather. 

An atomic generator, the first ever sent 
aloft in a satellite, powers the radios in 
Transit IV-A, the latest navigation sphere. 

The generator converts the heat of 
radioactive decay of plutonium into electri¬ 
city. Being small, housed Inside a satellite 
and extremely long-lived, it holds a big 
advantage over solar cells exposed to cosmic 
“dust” and radiation on paddlewhcel arms. 

Echo I, the woild’s lirst communications 
satellite and perhaps the most spectacular 
of all because it can be seen by the naked 
eye, was launched August 12, 1960. The 
100-foot diameter aluminized balloon was 
an experiment in passive communications 
via space. The sphere still is being used as 
a relay for message bounced off il between 
two stations on earth. Besides peiforming 
a number of succcs.sful voice transmissions, 
it was used to rellect photos. 

Courier 1-B, the first active communi¬ 
cations satellite, was launched October 4, 
1960. It cained electronic gear to store 
messages sent up from earth tor relay later 
to other stations. 

Thirteen satellites in the Explorer 
series, some of them still operating, have 
returned valuable data on the Van Allen 
bolts, magnetic fields, radiation, cosmic 
rays and micrometeoroids in space. 

m * * * 

MOON MAY GIVE CLUES TO ORIGIN OF 
LIFE 

New clues to the origin of life may ba 
discovered when man reaches the moon, 
according to a paper presented by three 
scientists to a recent joint meetmg of the 
Institute of Aerospace Studies and the 
American Rocket Society in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Unlike the earth, the moon is an object 
in which organic deposits may have been 
preserved unchanged, thus making it easier 
to determine their origin. 

The scientists offered a plan for chemi¬ 
cal analysis of the moon's surface by means 
of gas chromatography. Lunar samples 
would bp converted to gas to disclose their 
diemicai composition. They believe the 
results may help to explain the evolutio¬ 


nary transition from non-living to livin 
matters. 

A study programme on the design c 
the necessaiy gas chromatograph apparatu 
is now underway at the Jet Propulsion c 
the California Institute of Technology i. 
Pasadena, California. 

* « * 

E.AKTH’S CRUST UNDER INDIAN OCEAI 

Soviet scientists have determined, fo 
the lirst time, the thickness, structure ani 
relief of the earth’s) crust under the Indiai 
Ocean, the well-known geologist and mine 
ralogist Dr. Bezrukov told the Presidium o 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences in Moscov 
on August 25, 1961. He was reporting oi 
the scientific results of the two expedition 
in the Soviet ship “Vityaz” in the India! 
Ocean in 1959-1961. 

In studying the relief of the oceai 
floor, Soviet scientists discovered severa 
hitherto unknown submarine mountains aiK 
ranges. One of the mountains, lying in thi 
central part of the Ocean, was named afte 
Afanasy Nikitin, the first Russian travelle 
who reached India to establish contacts bet 
ween Russia and India. 

At the session of the Persidium Pantc 
leimon Bezrukov, who was in charge of th< 
expedition, demonstrated photos of the boi 
tom of this vast water basin. Exploration! 
have shown that rocks of volcanic origir 
occupy a large proportion of the bottom o. 
the Indian Ocean. Investigating its conipo 
sition and structure the Soviet geologist: 
detected in the southern part massive accu 
mulations of iron manganees ores contain 
ing up to 0.5 per cent of nickel, cobalt anc 
other rare metals. 

Explorations and observations have 
shown that the fauna in the Indian Ocear 
is very varied. The scientists from the 
“Vityaz” collected a large number of ani 
raals’ and fish living on the bottom, hithertc 
little explored or absolutely unknown tc 
science. 

Scientists studying the chemical com¬ 
position of water established that the 
amount of oxygen in a greater part of the 
Indian Ocean is sufficient for the life ol 
fishes and marine animals. The only excep¬ 
tions are the Arabian Sea and the Bay ol 
Bengal where oxygen content drops to zero 
in some places. This is explained by insuffi* 
cient vertical circulation of water in the 
area, Bezrukov said. In those areas^. Soviet 
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exploiers also found larga amounts of 
hydrogen sulfide, which has a haimiul 
effect on fauna 

The expedition discovered piomising 
libheiies, and specifically large tuna fishe 
lies south of Indonesia 

12 scientific teams, compnsing most 
diverse specialists iunctioned on boaid the 
‘Vityaz The ‘Vityaz scientific expedi¬ 
tions weie held undei the inteinational 
piogiamme toi the t>ploialion of the In lia i 
Ocean 

Beziukov pointed out that the Indian 
Ocean was not selected without leason loi 
scientific exploiation As one of the spe¬ 
cialises aptly pat it scicntisto hithulo knew 
less about the bottom ol this vast rest ivon 
than about the suilace of th> moon 

Ovci 20 countiies will take nail in the 
scicnafic expioiation ol the inclian Ocean 
I he cxpeditioii on the Vitva/ was one oi 
the fust maiking the beginning of the Ini- 
thci C'ploiation ot lhis|0ccan 

•X a / 

IIMBRLLLA THAT OOOKS 

An umbulla that cooks food atiiactcd 
lonsiiieieble atlent on in Rome on August 

1961 at a U N confcicnco cm new -.oui- 
ccs ot encigy 

In blight sunlight the ec l.i is «ip bU 
ol piod leitip th*’ uuivakrt ol 4 ) watts 
and can boil teaily a qu it ol walci m 22 
minutes Ol i cook locd 

Dclegatco ui the UN con<^ci(n vcie 
fascinated by me sola cookei which g» to 
its eneigy fiom a ufleetoi m the loim oi 
an umbrella 

The umbiella consists of 16 paiabolie 
shaped parts made ol compos tion plastic 
coveied with aluminium which unite to 
foim a ciiculai leflectoi mounted on a tii- 
pod The focus is located 46 cm below the 
umbrella and it is theie that the good is 
grilled The entiie cookci can be packed 
m a small valise and weighs less than six 
pounds The piesent pi ice is about $39 
The solar cookei is manufactured m Dene- 
vei, Coloiado, in the USA/ 

The only diawback to the “cooking um¬ 
brella” IS that a sudden gust of wind can 
tip it over 

* * * 

NEW PLANET 

A young Italian amateur astronomer 
Mid in Bergamo (Italy) on Thursday 


p45) 

August 24, 1961 that he had photographed 
something that might be hitherto an undis* 
coveied planet next to the sun 

Aldo Bonassoli said he had iniOimoJ 
Japanese scientists of this and that they 
had confirmed his suppositions 

Bonassoli took a photogiaph dm mg th 2 
lecent eclipse of the sun on which apieai- 
ed a detail he said othei scientists nad 
missed He told n wsmen that this cictail 
might be a planet in an oibit ncai the an 
*■ * 

NFW DRUG INCREASES iNTELLlGI MCS 

No A' on sale m the Umt d States is a 
new ding lhat it is daimtd incieas s a 
ch'ids Jiitelligcncc* quotient b>r up tc £0 
points—ion b^'ing the avci^gc 1(2 

The diug knoi n as Deanol is nianu- 
fucluud spd sold bv a Los Angles lauoia- 
toiy Besides making childicn betlci slu- 
dcnlj il mails many oi Hit nioit bailviil 
one, happici loo be can c Ihiough it UiO 
they begin to Icain 

A^hcn the diug was tiled out on an 11- 
ycai-old boy who had nmideied a youngci, 
ciippled child h 1 2 incieased fi ir a 
mi ion 1 ^ 1 4ii to ‘ diw ncamal lt\el 

lc‘ u ic i) i ir ihs on <1(0 chi acn, 
the d 11 il d 11 ^ mail cd inciease m 
1 1 S', 1 ' 1 n a I bul J pci con 

- X * 

( \R THAI DRIVI* > If SELF 

ihf Lilt h Ivlini My of Tian,pous 
11 id It t aich lab touts h ivc just demonj* 
ti jie la cB ''tf ciipg cai 

Doling tie dtmcnsliation it sped lounj 
the Idbontoivs new Icst-tiack with the 
dnvci s hand‘ cn ih( wmdsciccii Ine 
steeling wheel tuincJ by itself 

Coineis weie taktn at 30 mph aid tno 
vehicle was driven at nioie than 40 mph on 
the straights The cai- a Fiench Citioen— 
is steered clcctronicailv and the secret of 
the process is a cable bui i‘ d undei the test- 
tiack 

The apparatus in the cai pxcks on sig¬ 
nals fiom the cable and guides the c i ‘o 
that it lo always ovci the cable 

This uncanny dtvicc is only one (P 
many now undei test at the laboiatoiy 
Mam object is to •'ohe Biitains big diivmg 
headaches—fog 



MR. JOMO KENYATTA 

Mr. Jomo Kenyalia, the idol of miJliona 
of Kenya Africans who was released on 
Monday, August 14,1961, was once a kitchen 
boy, a subordinate municipal employee in 
Nairobi and a farm labourer in England. 

Today he is the undisputed leader of 
the Africans in Kenya. 

Though he has given his age as 71, he 
looks much younger. He is extremely agile, 
physically and mentally, and his hair is 
merely flecked with grey. 

Of his early childhood little is known 
except that when ten years of age he walk¬ 
ed into a church of Scotland mission at 
Kikuyu saying he was an orphan. At that 
time ho was suffering from a spinal disease, 
for which he was operated on by two Euro¬ 
pean doctors who saved his life. 

Later, he worked as a kitchen boy, 
underwent training m carpentry and found 
employment in the water department of the 
Nairobi Town Council. 

It was from these humble beginnings 
that ‘‘Durning Spear.” as he is kiiown all 
over the world, made his appearaiuo (tn 
Kenya’s political stage. This was in 1922, 
when he joined the Kikuyu Central Asso¬ 
ciation, a revival of the defunct young 
Kikuyu Associition founded by Mr. Harry 
Thuku which was the first manifestation of 
Kikuyu political consciou.sno.ss. Mr. Ken- 
yatta edited the Central Association's jour¬ 
nal, "Mwigwithania” and became secretary 
of the organisation. 

In 1929 he went to Britain, accompanied 
by Mr. Isher Das, an Indian elected mem¬ 
ber of the Kenya Legislative Council, to 
submit a petition to the Colonial Office on 
certain Kikuyu land grievances and to de¬ 
mand direct election of Africans to the 
Council, The Colonial Office, however, 
ignored the petition quibbling over the 
technical point that Mr. Kenyalia had gone 
over the head of the Kenya Government ih 
making this approach. 

This was a bitter disappointment for 
the eager young man. He later went to 
Moscow and spent six months there. Re- 


tuniing to Kenya, he was actively engaged 
in politics as a Kikuyu leader, though Mr. 
Harry Thuku, then in prison, was siill re- 
yaraed as the lop Kikuyu leader. 

Once again, on behalf of the Kikuyu 
Central Association, Mr. Kcnyatta and two 
others proceeded to the U.K. in 1931, Noth¬ 
ing, however, was achieved and he lull into' 
debt. He studied aruhropology at London 
University and helped to found the Pan- 
African Federation, of which he was the 
first President. (President Kwarne Nkru- 
mali of Ghana was the Federation’s Gene¬ 
ral Secretary). This was the iirst indica¬ 
tion of his Pan-Africanism, which has ever 
since been deeply embedded in Mr. Ken- 
yalla. Living in ^semi-i-etiremcnt in Eng¬ 
land, he published his famous book “Fac¬ 
ing Mount Konya” in 1938. 

Once agatn he visited Russia, this time 
for lour months. 

During the war, he took up work as a 
farm labouier in Sussex, earning £4 week¬ 
ly and in i942 married the daughter of an 
Engii.sh marine engineer. A son, Peter, was 
Ijoin of the marriage. He is now 18 years 
old and with his mothei' in the U.K. 

After the war, Mr. Kenyatta returned 
to Kenya (he had been away for 15 years). 
He renewed his contact with the Kikuyu 
Central Association and called on the Gov¬ 
ern or, to whom he expressed a desire to 
take part in public affairs. Some have in- 
lerpretcd this as a wish to be nominated to 
the Legislative Council. 

The Governor replied that since Mr. 
Kenyatta had been away for long from the 
countiy he should make a start in Local 
Government. 

This somewhat reply, on top of his 
London experiences, probably had much to 
do with his determined opposition to the 
Government from then onwards. 

In 1947, Mr. Kenyatta was elected 
President of the Kenya African Union, com¬ 
prising all Kikuyu organisations. The fol¬ 
lowing year he was re-elected President. In 
recalling this period in Mr, Kenyatta’s 
chequered career, it is interesting to note 
the remarks made by Mr. F. D. Corfield in 
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his report on the Mau Mau. Mr. Corfield 
wrote. “He (Mr. Kenyatta) arrived bacK 
from his sojourn supremely confident of 
himself. He had a commanding and mag¬ 
netic personality and in the inner circles of 
the KAU, whicn he dominated, he was dic¬ 
tatorial. As a mob orator he was without 
equal. His command of English was ex¬ 
cellent and he was conversant with the 
modes of British thought, not excluding the 
great and almost fanatical respect paid to 
irecdom in all its forms and the law.’’ 

Whatever the violent shape that the 
Mau Mau eventually took, it is perhaps 
signilicant that in 1950, the KAU expressed 
iL:j re.solve to seek its aims through non¬ 
violence and full co-opcraiion with thu 
tiovernmenl. These aims were to unite the 
Africans in Kenya and secure for them 
equal rights with the Europeans, freedom 
of speech and Universal Franchise. 

In October, 1952, following the out¬ 
break of physical violence, however, the 
then Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, pro¬ 
claimed a state of emergency and ordered 
ihe detention of 183 people, including Mr. 
Kenyatta. The KAU was proscribed the 
lollow'ing yeai-, Mr. Kenyatta was charged 
u’llli managing and being a member of tho 
iVliiu Mau society and, along with the 
Olliers, was tried at Kapenguria. The trial, 
which la.sted live months, ended in the con¬ 
viction of all and the imposition of the 
maximum .sentence of seven years’ impri¬ 
sonment. In his sentence the magistrate 
recommended that the accused should be 
restricted after they nad served their sen- 
U'lice. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court was 
launched and Mr. D. N. Pritt succeeded in 
his argument that the trial court had no 
jurisdiction to hear the case. A re-trial was 
ordered and the convictions and the senten¬ 
ces were quashed. 

The Crown immediately appealed 
against this ruling to the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa. The appeal was upheld 
and it was held that the Supreme Court 
must carry on with the original appeal. Au 
application by Mr. Kenyatta’s counsel for 
permission to appeal to the Privy Council 
was rejected. 

On January 15, 1954. the appeals of Mr. 
Kenyatta and four of his colleagues were 
dismissed while that of one other was up¬ 
held. Yet another attempt was made for 
special leave to appeal to the Privy Coun¬ 


cil, but this too was refused. Two months 
later, the Governor sighed an order subject¬ 
ing the accused to restriction when their 
sentences expired. 

Mr. Kenyalta’s land was confiscated 
and he served his sentence at Lokilaung in 
the ai id Northern Province. In April 1959, 
having earned full remission for good con¬ 
duct, Mr. Kenyatta was released on licence 
from prison and removed to Lodwar under 
restriction, lie remained there with his 
family until April this year, when he was 
transferred to Maraial, 2U0 miles from 
Nairobi. 

This was the signal for hi.s return to the 
helm of the nationalist cause. The press 
and political leaders were permuted to visit 
him and it is a pointer to the place he will 
undubitably occupy in Kenya. His utter¬ 
ances on these occasions were splashed in 
the pre.ss and re-shaped the political stra¬ 
tegy of the two main African parties, the 
Kenya African Democratic Union and the 
Kenya African National Union. Agreement 
was secured bclwocn these two heated 
rivals at the behest of Mr. Kenyatta, who 
has consistently refused to align himself 
with either, stres.sing instead his desire that 
all Africans should unite and struggle con¬ 
stitutionally for freedom. He has also en¬ 
dorsed ihe idea of an East African Federa¬ 
tion and many believe that, if this material¬ 
ises, ho will be its fii'st Head of Slate. 

* V « 

DR. S. CIIANDKASEKIIAR 

Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, a leading world 
astro-physicist and Pi’ofossor of Theoretical 
Astr'o-physics at Yei’kes Observatory at the 
University of Chicago, arrived in Bombay 
on September 5, 1961 on a four-month visit 
to India at the joint invitation of the Coun¬ 
cil of Scieniilic and fnduslrial Research 
and the Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad. During his stay in India he 
will deliver lectures and address science 
gatherings in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Cal¬ 
cutta, Hyderabad, Madras, Bangalore and 
Delhi. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar had his early educa¬ 
tion at the Presidency College at Madras. 
He took his Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
from Cambridge in 1933 and joined the 
University of Chicago as a Re.search Asso¬ 
ciate of the Yerkes Observatory, Williams 
Bay in 1937. His distinguished service 
there culminated in his appointment as 
Professor of Astro-physics in Madras. 
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Fellow of the Royal Society, London 
and Member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Dr. Chandrarjckhar was 
the first astronomer to study the internal 
constitution of stais in the light of modern 
atomic theories. He began his career as an 
astro-physicist in England with R. H. Fowl¬ 
er and E. A. Milne and the current theory 
explaining super-dense stars, generally 
accepted by physicists and astro-physicists, 
was developed by him during his Fellow- 
.ship period at Trinity. He is now best 
known for his theoretical research in the 
fields of stellar spectra, motions, and at¬ 
mospheres. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar was awarded the 
‘ Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, London, the highest award in the 
field of Astronomy, in January, 19W. In 
1957, he was awarded the American Aca¬ 
demy of Arts and Sciences Rumford premi-* 
um for his work on the radiative transfer 
of energy in the interior of stars. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar, is the author of 
several eminent works including “An Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Stellar Structure,” 
“Principles of Stellar Dynamics” and 
“Radiative Transfer”. 

* * » 

SHRl B. K. NEHRU 


His functioning as Ambassador in the 
U.S.A. should facilitate expeditious flow of 
the massive American economic aid to this 
country. Because of his special knowledge 
and experience, all economic matters will 
hereafter be looked after by the embassy 
itself in the U.S.A. 

The Office of the Commissioner-Gene¬ 
ral is now being wound up, Mr. C, S. 
Krishnamoorthy, Mr. B. K. Nehru’s Second- 
in-Command, will be Minister Counsellor at 
the embassy. 

Mr. B. K. Nehru was born in 1909. He 
was educated at the Allahabad and Oxford 
Universities. 

He joined the Indian Civil Seiwice in 
W34 and was Assistant Commissioner in 
Punjab till 1939. 

He was appointed Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, 1939; Officer 
on Special Duty, Reserve Bank of India, and 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, 1940. 

Mr. Nehru was Deputy Secretary (1944- 
iater-Joint Secretary (1947-49 and 
1954-57) in the Ministiy of Finance. He 
was Executive Director, International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
’ India, Washington, 


Shri B. K. Nehru, formerly Commis¬ 
sioner-General for Economic Affairs, ha.9 
been appointed India’s Ambassador to the 
United States, in succession to Mr. M. C. 
Chagla. 

Shri Nehru will bring considerable 
knowledge and experience in economic 
affairs to one of India’s top diplomatic 
assignments. 

He is not new to the United States. He 
was a Minister in the Indian Embassy in 
Washington from 1954-59. During the same 
period, he was also an Executive Director 
of the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development. 

As India's Commissioner-General for 
Economic Affairs in Washington for the 
past three years, Shri Nehru succeeded to a 
considerable extent in making out a con¬ 
vincing case for large-scale and long-term 
foreign aid to implement the Second and 
Third Five-Year Plans. 

Shri Nehru has been one of India’s 
principal negotiators of all major loans and 
aid received by this country for the Plans. 


He became Secretary, Ministry of Fin- 

larr Economic Affairs) in 

Jyjr. He has been Commissioner-Ge.ieral 
for Economic Affairs with headquarters in 
Washington since 1958. 


--- itwaiuo VI viriue, u we are 

rewards; the most 

n Slory alone that 

can offer us the memory of posterity as a 
consolation for the shortness of life, so that, 
though ab^nt, we are present, though 

ladder of glory 
only that mere men appear to rise to the 

. -Cicero 


The very circuimtance. which your 
suffering sense deems wrathful and affUic- 
tive. Love can make an angel entertained 
unawares. —^Afary Baker Eddy 

* » 


It is not every calamity that is a curse, 
and early adversity is often a blessing. 

-Barnes Sharp 



(August 7 To September 8, 1961) 

The monsoon session of the Lok Sabha opened on August 
7 ami that of the Rajya Sabha on August 14, 1961 ■ 


FINAL REPORT ON THIRD PLAN 

The final report of the Planning Com¬ 
mission on India’s Third Five-Year Plan was 
presented to the Parliament by the Plan¬ 
ning Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, on 
August 7. 

The Rs. 10,400-crorc Plan seeks to ac¬ 
complish as much development in the next 
five years as was realized in the last ten. 
National income (at 1960-61 prices), which 
increased by Rs. 4,260 crorcs under the first 
two Plans, is expected to go up by another 
Rs. 4.500 croi-es, reaching Rs. 19,000 crores 
by 1965-66. 

The report fixes physical targets for 
minimum development in the various sec¬ 
tors of the economy. Expenditure on the 
full realization of the physical targets set 
for the public sector is estimated to amount 
to Rs. 8,000 crorcs as against a financial 
outlay of Rs. 7,500 crorcs now being provid¬ 
ed. 

The Plan aims at self-sufficiency in 
food, lai’ge increases in all agricultural 
commodities for providing enough raw 
materials for domestic industry, v'hile 
leaving some surpluses for export, exten¬ 
sive development for power and transpoi’t 
and a wide effort on the industrial front 
for establi.shing heavy industries, expand¬ 
ing the output of steel, aluminium, fertili¬ 
zers and cement and promoting new indus¬ 
tries in the electrical, chemical and phar¬ 
maceutical fields. 

The per capita income, which is now 
Rs. 330 for a population of 438 million, will 
improve to Rs, 385 in 1965-66 for a popula¬ 
tion then expected to be around 492 mil¬ 
lions. 

The total foreign exchange require¬ 
ments of the Plan, on ah austerity basis, are 
estimated at Rs, 5,750 crores. After taking 
into account earnings from exports, exter¬ 
nal assistance to the extent of Rs. 2,600 
crores will have to be secured. The carry¬ 
over of Rs. 365 crores from the authorisa¬ 


tions of the second Plan and the assistance 
totalling Rs. 1,089 crores assured by the 
Aid India Club for the first two years gives 
the third Plan a good start. The balance of 
payments position, however, will continue 
to be a difficult one demanding careful 
watching. 

Additional taxation w’ill play a major 
role in financing the Plan. Increases in 
taxes are planned to yield Rs. 1,710 crores, 
as against the revenue of Rs. 1,052 crores 
secured by additional taxation duiing the 
second Plan. The proportion (d tax reve¬ 
nues to national income will go up from 8.9 
per cent to 11.4 per cent. The bulk of the 
required increase in taxation will be under 
indirect taxes; this is a “.sacrifice” that “has 
to be accepted as part of the Plan” by the 
domestic consumer. 

In the Plan, R.s. 3,725 crorcs are ear¬ 
marked for the State plans out of the total 
financial provision of Rs. 7,500 crores as 
aggregate development expenditure in the 
public sector. 'The States will play the 
major role in agriculture and community 
development, irrigation and power, village 
industries and social services. The Centre 
will concentrate on organized industries and 
minerals and the development of transport 
and communications. 

Outlaying the iong-term perspective of 
development, the Plan looks forward to the 
national income rising from Rs. 19,000 
crores at the end of the third Plan to 
about Rs. 25,000 crores at the end of the 
fourth and Rs. 34,000 crorcs at the end of 
the fifth. Ten years from now the nation 
will be producing about five times as much 
steel as now. 13 times as much aluminium, 
20 times as much fertilizers (nitrogen con¬ 
tent), three times as much cement, four 
times as much petroleum products and some 
Rs. 1,600 crorcs worth of output from its 
machine-building facilities. 

The programme for free and compulsory 
primary education will cover 76.4 per cent 
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of the childtcn in the 6-11 age gioup Tiio 
total number of students m schools will go 
up fiom 435 million to 639 million 

The Vdiious piogiammes ol develop¬ 
ment included in the Plan will, it is hoped, 
provide new employment oppoi turn tics loi 
14 million people Additional employment 
m agiicultuie is estimated at 3) million 
jobs and in non-agiicultmal occupations at 
10.5 million 

* X J, 

MR. NEHRU’S STATEMENT ON PLAN 

Piime Ministei Nehru told the Lok 
Sabha on August 21 that the thud five yeai 
Plan should be tieated not as a paily aflaif 
but as a national plan He said that the two 
social objectives m planning wcie a lapai 
expansion of technological and scuntilic 
progress and the deiivation ol social |U^- 
tice and equal opportunity It was neces¬ 
sary theiefoic to have a long perspective 
in planning He announced that the Pl.in- 
ning Commission was piepaimg a peispec 
tive plan foi 15 yeais which would taigct 
for 1975-76, a national income between 
Rs 33000 Cl ores and Rs 34000 cious and 
a pel capita income of Rs 5.10 

M’ Nchiu lefciied to the ‘ lemai kable 
piogiess made by the Delence Dipaitincel 
paiticulaily its industiial appaiatus whicn 
not only pioduced aims and ammunitions 
but a vaiiely ol other goods reqmied by a 
modern artnv lie sirecifically mention *d ih' 
ineieasc ol vehicle-making capacity ol del¬ 
ence ptoduclioii and said India would soon 
be mannhctuimg tiampoit aiiciall 

While staling that India was foitunate 
in getting consideiable cxtcinal assistanc* 
for the Plan Mi Neniu once again if luted 
the Pakistani contention that loieign aid 
released India’s domestic lesou.ces lo. the 
purchase ol arms Mi Nehiu ooinlcd out 
that external aid was eaimaikcd toi pail - 
culai projects \ hrch also requite I'ternal 
resources lot their implementation Theto 
was no leftover 

He underlined the nerd to nciease ex¬ 
ports, and warned that this would have to 
be done in spite ol the difticulties in this 
regard that would follow the United King¬ 
dom’s entry into the Euicpean Conimnn 
Market 

Ml Nehru said scientists had to be 
given a better deal It was a tradition iiom 
Biitish days that only administrative per¬ 
sonnel were consideied the elite But in 
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the piesent context, scientists were just as 
important as administrators 

R.eleiiing to administrative problems 
in lolation to the need to complete the 
Plan, Mr Nehru suggested that all work 
had to be task-oriented’ Administra¬ 
tion should not be undcitaken as a day-to- 
day job but linked to the objective set be- 
^ context, he pi arsed the head 

or the Atomic Eneigy Dooaitrpent who 
had cut down cumbetsome buieauciatic 
pioceduie so that the right man was picked 
lor a job and given liecdom to act In 
doing so, 1 isks would have to be taken and 
pci haps losses sulleied, he said 

K « y 

MR. GULZARILAL NANDA’S 
STATEMENT ON PLAN 

Winding up the three-day debate on the 
Thud Plan m the Lok Sibha the Union 
Minislfci foi Planning Mi Gulzaiilrl 
Nanda, on August 24 slouPy delendtd the 
attention paid to heavy iiid-i tins m the 
pud Plan .md said th.il the di.iUpy em¬ 
bodied in the Pj.m was the toitccl sliategy 

Ml Nanda sSid that if the counliy d'd 
not lay sLiong foundations now loi pioUuc- 
ing the capital goods requiit*d bv vaiious 
industncs it would neithei be in a pi>i 
lion to advance economic illy in the m %l JO 
to 15 years noi would it be in a no.ituii 
lo pay lor all the mathineiy leijuiied 

If India wiie to impoil all the 
niachines and not fabiicau* them hete a> 
cidvocaled by the Plciii, Ihr consequetices 
would be disasiious as it voiild have to e\ 
poll everything it pioduced leaving \iiv 
Jjttlo lor its pooolc 

Dcclaiing that implementation was the 
major key to the success of the ihiid Pkn 
which would lay film foundations tor a seil- 
leJiant arid sell-sustainmg economy Mi 
Nanda said the Planning Commission had 
taken a senes of steps to remove the bot- 
tleirecks experienced in the implementation 
ot the second Plan 

pere would bo well-equipped techni- 
cal planriing cells in the ministries concern¬ 
ed “the design and research units would be 
strengthened, adequate arrangements would 
be made within the Ministry ol Finance tor 
examining the cost estimates of projects 
and tor ensuring eftective co-oidination 
between various sectors for securing fulfil¬ 
ment of targets and time schedules; ad¬ 
vanced planning and accurate etsimate of 
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costs would be instituted and special units 
wouid be set up in each project lor assisting 
•tne management to raise productivity. 

Describing the financial limits and the 
physical planning provided for in the third 
t'lun as a better tecnmque in planning, Mr. 
]\anda said the Government wanted to do 
more. But the resources in sight were not 
quite adequate. The commission felt that 
the proper thing to do was to have some 
projects in the Flan and, as resources be¬ 
came available, to implement them. 

Mr. Nanda said that a charge had been 
made that the Flan had taken lor granted 
that there was going to be a big increase 
in prices. It had not done so, he added. 
There might be in the course of next live 
years relative fluctuations in prices, but tlie 
Flan did not contemplate any appreciable 
rise in the prices ol essential goods. The 
price-rise during the last ten years was not 
higher than in any other country. 

Mr. Nanda said that one of the reasons 
for the excessive rise in prices in the second 
Flan was delicil financing which was out of 
proportion. In the third Flan deficit fin¬ 
ancing w'as to be kept within the limit 
which was non-inflationary. 

Mr. Nanda said indirect taxes during 
the last 10 years had been responsible for 
an annual rate of price increase of half a 
per cent. More important than indirect 
taxes was the problem of evasion of taxes. 

The Lok Sabha approved the Plan and 
its objectives, priorities and programmes by 
voting in favour of a motion tabled by Mr. 
C. R. Narasimhan (Congress). The motion, 
which was carried by a voice vote, also 
called upon the people to carry out the Plan 
with determination. 

The Third Five-Year Plan got the ap¬ 
proval of the Parliament with the adoption 
by the • Rajya Sabha on August 31 of a 
motion accepting its objectives, priorities 

and programme. 

* * * 

DEBATE ON BACKWARD CLASSES 

The Lok Sabha held a two-day debate, 
on August 8-9, on the report of the Com¬ 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
for 1959-60. 

Opening the debate Deputy Home Min¬ 
ister Violet Alva claimed that there had 
been sufficient progress in the economic up¬ 
lift of the Scheduled Caste and other back¬ 
ward communities. 
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Mrs. Alva said about Rs. 106 crores had 
been allotted in the third Plan for the up-, 
lift of the under-privileged classes. Of tins, 
Rs. 79 crores were to be spent by the States 
and Rs. 27 crores by the Centre. The- physi¬ 
cal programme in the Central sector, how¬ 
ever, had been put at Rs. 35 crores, anu she 
hoped this target would be achieved. 

Mrs. Alva pointed out that the Schedul¬ 
ed Castes had been doing belter from year 
to year, althougii the Scheduled Tribes still 
had much leeway to make up. It would be 
dillicult to pul an end to untouchability un¬ 
less the socio-economic conditions of the 
under-privileged w'cre raised. 

She said 300 tribal blocks would come 
into existence by the end of the third Plan. 
'I'lie tribal Commission had finished its 
work. Its report would enable the Govern¬ 
ment to know what lurther steps were ne¬ 
cessary. 

The Deputy Minister said .scavenging 
had become a respectable occupation in all 
the advanced countries. There was no rea¬ 
son why it should not be so in India. The 
time had come when the social stigma 
attached to scavenging must go. A commit¬ 
tee had already been set up to suggest bet- 
lei' methods of scavenging. 

Replying to the debate on August 9, 
Mrs. Violet Alva stressed the need for the 
ulmo.st vigilance to prevent anti-national 
activity in the garb of religion. 

Mrs. Alva referred to the complaints of 
mass conversion of people from one religion, 
to another under coercion and said if speci¬ 
fic cases were brought to the Government’s 
notice, they, would certainly be examined 
and the necessai-y steps taken. 

Under the Constitution, she said, change 
of religion was permir.".iblc, but no coercion 
ought to be allowed. It was wrong for the 
leader of any religious group to take ad¬ 
vantage of poverty for purposes of conver¬ 
sion. 

Mrs. Alva said the question of scaveng¬ 
ing should be tackled on a war footing. The 

committee had made several suggestions 
for improving the methods of scavenging. 
The report would soon be sent to all the 
States. It was for the municipalities and 
local bodies to implement the suggestions. 
She congratulated the Punjab Government 
on having taken the lead in appointing a 
committee to introduce a more dignified way 
of scavenging. She favoured a member’s 
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suggestion fur dropping^the word llarijan in 
view o£ the changing situation. 

* K ■)( 

DISCUSSION ON SUGAR EXPORTS 

The Loh Subha held a three-day dis^ 
CUSSion on the measuiCb to .step up sugar 
exports, on August 8 to 10. On August 8, 
the Deputy Food Ministei’, Mr. A. M. 
Thomas, informed the Lok Sabha that it 
was proposed to export before Decembei’ 
1.87 lakh tons of sugar to the United States 
and 30,000 tons to other countries, largely 
the Federation of Malayan States. This 
would bring in foreign exchange wo)-th 
Rs. 12 crores. 

Mr. Thomas said the Government would 
have to incur a loss of Us. 5.5 crores as a 
result of these exports due to dilfercnce in 
the prices in India and the world market. 
The exports were being canalised through 
the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association. 

It was not po.ssible. ho added, to fix the 
export prices as this depended on the prices 
and conditions prevailing in the U.S. and 
world market at the time of sale. 

Sugar production dui ing 1960-61 was 
estimated at 29.8 lakh tons. The surplus at 
the end of the year after providing for nor¬ 
mal carry-over and exports weald be 6 to 7 
lakh lens. 

Explaining the measures taken by the 
Government to I’educe the cost of produc- 


At the end of the discussion'^ August 
10, Mr. S. K. Patil said that th|fi* Cjipvern- 
ment had no intention whatever‘i^-^resent* 
of reducing the price of sugar cane." But he 
hinted that the Government might devise 
a formula some time in the future to ease 
the problem of sugar surplus. Farmers 
might have to make a choice, he said. 

Mr. Patil disclosed that the Government 
was seriously considering whether they 
should not use the Essential Commodities 
Act in order to regulate cash crop produc¬ 
tion, so that there was not greater diversifi¬ 
cation to the cultivation of sugarcane. -If 
this was not done, there would bo severe 
imbalances in the agricultural economy. 

Mr. Patil said the area under sugarcane 
production had gone up from 52 lakh acres 
in 1959-60 to 61 lakh acres in 1960-61. 

It was necessary to export half a mil- 
lic.n long ton.s of sugar annually, Mr. Patil 
said. This was only five to six per cent of 
the total producLioii, lie explained that in 
every country export prices were consider¬ 
ably less than domestic prices. 

There would be great benefit from earn¬ 
ing foreign exchange. India's .sugar export 
to the United Stales w'as expected to yield 
$60 million, but this would service and 
amortize $600 million of loan. 

Mr. Patil had told a group of Congress 
M.P.s on Augu-st 9 that w'hilc Govei’nment 
w'ould safeguard the interests of the canc- 


tion and increase exports, in view of the growers, the latter should also be prepared 
present sugar crisis caused by sui'plus pio- to help in the Government’s efforts to bring 
duction, the Minister for Food and Agricul- down the cost of sugar production, 
ture, Mr. S. K. Patil, said that in view of Mr. Patil pointed out that a big diver- 
India’s decision to join the International fj-om wheal and other food crops to 

Sugar Agreement it was not Ifcc to sell sugarcane had taken place in recent years, 
sugar to countries outside this agreement, particularly in U.P. as a result of the incen¬ 
se export quota of 2.25 lakh tons had been given to the cane-growers. Instead of 
given to India by the United States on the extending the acreage imder sugarcane, 
basis that this country must loin the agree- there was need to increase the yield per 
There would now be an additional acre. Unless the cost of sugar production 
^ ^ expOTted to other brought down they could not hope to 

that’fir®® *futhe agreement. Pakistan, he export sutetantial quantities of sugar, 
that the prices • » » * 

protection policy*” • had gone up due to ^ FOBHGN EXCHANGE 

About the distribuf SITUATION 

Patil said it was the r sugar, Mr. Making a statement on the foreign ex- 

wtates. Over two lakh t®^‘*^>^sibility of the change situation in Lok Sabha on August 9, 
wsued to the StatoQ ^ sugar were the finance Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai, ex- 
The States were*^’ pressed gratitude to the Aid India Club 

‘^wralize the procedure f advised to for promising financial assistance of the 

«*at the existing bottlen^ eir distribution so value of Rs. 1,100 crores, but he warned the 

:k8 were removed, country of the leriouf balance of paymenta 
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30siti(m vul emphasized the need for lar¬ 
ger e^q^orts. However he was now confi- 
lent, he said, that the reqiurement of ex- 
;emal aid set out in the third Plan would 
x forthcoming. 

In the beginmng of the financial yeai 
.here had been a ''substantial drop’ in 
ioreign exchange reserves. Part of th^s 
lad been covered through loans fiom the 
Jnited Kingdom and West Germany. 

Seasonal factors bearing on export earn- 
ngs, pushed down the sterling balances al- 
nost every year m the summer and mon- 
ioon months. Although it was possible to 
yithstand such fluctuations if the balances 
yere high, at the beginning of the current 
inancial year they stood at only Rs. 136 
irores. It was necessai'y to ensure that the 
valances was somewhere around Rs. 200 
nrores during the winter months, so that 
.he seasonal decline did not prove embar¬ 
rassing. 

This, however, was not the only factoi 
[or the decline. The level of imports had 
Deen steadily rising. This was inevitable to 
>ome extent as the import bill on account 
Dt raw materials would go up with the 
iieater pace of industrialization. But 
ivhereas m othei countries, the volume of 
3xpoits rose steadily, in an under-developed 
sountiy like India increased production got 
absorbed m inci eased domestic consump¬ 
tion. 

The second factor was that a mass of 
imports, like capital goods which could not 
be bought for the second Plan, and raw 
materids and essential components requir¬ 
ed for producing plant and machinery and 
other capital go^ in India, as well as items 
like fertilizers, had to be paid for by India. 
Foreign aid was not available for financing 
those imports. 

Mr. Desai, however, said countries like 
the U.S., U.K., West Germany and Canada 
were recognizing the importance of aid of 
a more flexible nature and weie already 
making available aid which was not tied to 
capital products. 

The third factor was the accumulation 
of repayment liabilities at the beginning of 
the third Plan period. This was because a 
lot of short-term credits were used for the 
second Plan. Moreover, with the dwindling 
(fl! the foreign reserves, interest had also 
ialten. 

^ clearty not be possible to en¬ 
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tertain any short-terih debts now, and the 
kind of deferred payment arrangements 
which were being approved duwng the 
second Plan will simply have no place hi 
the third Plan.” Mr. Desai said. 

Outlining long-term measures to meei 
the situation, the Finance Minister said that 
exercising a member’s right $250 million in 
various cutiencics had already been with* 
drawn from the International Monetary 
Fund to increase India’s foreign I'esources. 

In doing so, it had been necessary to 
repay the IMF an earlier debt of $125.7 miU 
lion leaving $122.5 million, as the net addi¬ 
tion to India’s reserves which now stood 
at Rs. 153 crores. 

Turning to the long-teim problem of 
finding foreign exchange for the third 
Plan, he pointed out that exclusive of sup¬ 
plies under PL 480, India’s r6quirementa 
had been placed at Rs. 2,600 crores. The 
rest of the foreign exchange content of the 
Plan had tn be financed out of India’s own 
resources, which meant primarily export 
earnings. 

Taking the aid carried forwaid and the 
aid committed by countries like the USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Switzerland, the total external aid available 
for the third Plan was of the order of 
Rs. 673 crores m April this year. Taking 
into account the agreements signed with 
U.K. and W. Germany early this yeai before 
the meeting of the consortium, the figui'e 
came to Rs. 765 crores. 

Mr. Desai said that a favourable feature 
of the consortium meeting was the recogni- 
tion of the fact that development like that 
in India could not be financed by short-term 
loans carrying commercial rates of interest. 
Loans from the International Development 
Association will now be for 50 years, inter¬ 
est-free and with an initial moratorium of 
ten years. He expected that money from 
the U.S. would advanced on similar 

terms. The U.K. had agreed to increase its 
period of lending from 15 and 20 years to 
25 years with a seven-year moiatorium. 
West Germany had agreed to three per cent 
interest on part of the loans to be made to 
Jhdia. 

* * * 

DADRA, NAGAR HAVELl INTEGRATED 
WITH INDIA 

The Deputy Minister for Extemd 
affairs, Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, introduced in 
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$he Lok Sabha on August 11, a Bill to 
•mend the Constitution to provide for the 
integration of Dadra and Nagar Haveli with 
the Union of India. It was proposed to 
specify these areas expressly as the Union 
Territory of Dadra and Nagar Haveli by 
amending the First Schedule. It was fur¬ 
ther proposed to amend Clause (1) of Arti¬ 
cle 240 of the Constitution to include there¬ 
in the Union Territory of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli. 

Mrs. Menon also introduced another 
Bill to make provision for the representa¬ 
tion of the Union Territory in Parliament 
and for its administration. 

According to the financial memoran¬ 
dum, with their integration, these areas 
were also to be brought within the scope of 
the development plan of the Union; the anti¬ 
cipated surplus would be used for the spe¬ 
cial development scheme for these areas 
supplemented, if necessary by an additional 
amount from the Consplidated Fund of 
India. 

Over the past two years the adminis¬ 
tration of Dadra and Nagar Haveli had ac¬ 
cumulated surpluses amounting to Rs. 30 
lakhs. On the integration of these areas 
with the Indian Union these surpluses will 
accrue to the CFI. 

The Lok Sabha on August 14 unani¬ 
mously passed, by 343 votes against none, 
the Constitutional (Tenth Amendment) Bill 
incorporating Dadra and Nagar Haveli into 
the Indian Union. 

The Vice-President gave his assent to 
the Constitution (Tenth Amendment) Bill 
on August 17. 

The Lok Sabha passed unanimously on 
August 17, the official bill to make provision 
for the representation of the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Dadra and Nagar Haveli in Parlia¬ 
ment and also for its administration 

The Union Territory, which has a popu¬ 
lation of 50,000, will have one representa¬ 
tive in the Lok Sabha, to be nominated by 
the President. The Bill, among other 
things, provides for the extension of juris¬ 
diction of the Bombay High Court to the 
new territory. The Varishta Panchayat, 
which had been administering the area be¬ 
fore its integration into the Indian Union, 
is being given an advisory status and will 
have the right to make recommendations 
to the administrator. 

Following the integration of Dac^a and 


Nagar Haveli with the Indian Union, the 
Pi-esident will soon nominate a leader of 
the liberated Portuguese possessions as a 
member of the Lok Sabha. 

The people of Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
will not be participating in the general 
elections of 1962. As is the case with 
Jammu and Kashmir State, the Andaman 
and Nicobar' Islands and Part B tribal areas, 
a nominated member will continue to repre¬ 
sent Dadra and Nagar Haveli in the Lok 
Sabha, according to present intentions. 

The Government of India has appoint¬ 
ed Mr. K. G. Badlani as administrator of 
the new Union Territory. 

Initiating the debate on the Enclaves 
Merger Bill in the Hajya Sabha on August 
16, the Union Law Minister, Mr. Ashoke 
Sen, said he had no doubt that with the 
passage of the Bill, the hollow claims of 
Portugal that parts of Indian territory be¬ 
longed to Portugal would not only be ex¬ 
posed but completely destroyed soon. 

Speaking after a two-hour discussion 
on the Bill wliich^had been moved by Law 
Minister Ashoke ^n on his behalf, Prime 
Minister Nehru said he wanted to associate 
himself in a historic moment when “a little 
piece of territory is coming back to the 
arms of mother India.” 

He could well understand the frutsra- 
tion in the minds of many about the Goa 
problem, but he was convinced the policy 
adopted so far had been the right one. If it 
was a question of sending the army into 
Goa, everyone including Portuguese Pre¬ 
mier Salazar knew that the Portuguese 
Army could not resist for more than an 
hour or a day at the most. India’s policy, 
had been opposed to waging war, however 
small it might be. 

He referred to Portugal’s links with 
NATO and the reactions an armCd action 
might produce in the United Nations. Also, 
whatever might be done from outside, tiie 
initiative must come from the people of 
Goa. 

At the end of the debate, the Rajya’ 
Sabha adopted the Bill with acclamation. 

On August 23, the Rajya Sabha passed 
the Dadra and Nagar Haveli Bill to provide 
for their representation in Parliament and 

for the administration of that territory. 

• « « 

FBOGHESS ON OIL DBILLING 
The Union Minister of Mines arid 





im 


Mr. K. D. Mdlaviya, informed the Lok Sabha 
on August 14, that negotiations with £NI, 
an Italian oil firm for collaboration in the 
development of oil industry in India had 
practically concluded, and a Government 
decision would be announced soon. 

The Minister gave the following pro¬ 
gress report about oil drilling in various 
parts of the country. 

Assam: 1. One hundred and three wells 
have been drilled in Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan 
and Moran areas of the Oil India Limited, 
so far, of which 72 are oil-producing, eight 
give only gas and 12 are dry. The results 
of 11 wells arc awaited. 

2. Two deep wells have been drilled by 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, one 
in Sibsagar, and another in Rudrasagar. Oil 
has been struck in the Rudrasagar well. 
Drilling of one more well in Rudrasagar is 
in progress. 

Gujarat: 1. In Cambay 17 wells have 
been drilled so far by the commission, of 
which 11 have produced oil, three gas and 
two are dry. One well was drilled purely 
to obtain stratigraphic information. 

2. Fifteen w'ells have been drilled in 
Ankleshwar, out of which 13 are oil-pro¬ 
ducing and two are dry. 

3. One well has been drilled at Kalol 
and oil has been struck there. 

Punjab: Three deep wells have been 
drilled in Punjab, of which two were dril¬ 
led at Jawalamukhi. Only gas was found 
at shallow hciizons in Jawalamukhi Well 
No. 1. The second well was dry. One well 
was drilled at Hoshiarpur, where no oil/gas 
was found. One well is being drilled at 
Januari, Hoshiarpur. 

According to Messrs de Goyled Mac- 
Naughton, the consultants of Oil India 
Limited, the reserves of crude in Nahorka¬ 
tiya, Hugrijan and Moran in Assam were 
estimated at 44,830 million tons on Jan. 1. 
This assessment was based on the results of 
the 88 wells drilled, of which 59 were oil- 
producing, seven gas-producing and 12 dry. 
Ten wells are awaiting tests. 

The commission has estimated that 
about 50 tons a day from Cambay and 1,000 
tons a day from Ankleshwar oilfields can be 

?reduced now. This will be stepped up to 
,500 tons a day in a short period after that. 
To have this oil refined in the Trombay 
refineries; it is planned to develop the 
Ankle^war field to a capacity of two mil¬ 


lion tons a year by the time the Gujarat 
refinery goes into operation. As only (me 
well each has been drilled at Rudrasagttf 
and Kalol, it is not possible to assess the 
available reserves of crude oil from th^ 
fields unless several wells have been drille4 
in these fields. ' 

The Scheme to lay a network of pipe> 
lines in the countiy to transport refill 
petroleum products was still under consider 
ration. An offer has been received from 
ENI to cover the foreign exchange require¬ 
ments of two pipelines and otherwise collar 
borate in their execution. 

Nearly Rs. 18.5 crores were spent up 1W| 
the end of July 1961 on the Nahorkatiya* 
Barauni pipeline. 

The first stage of the pipeline from 
Nahorkatiya to Nunmati was expected to 
be completed by the end of this year and 
the second stage from Nunmati Barauni 
during October-December, 1962. 

« « « 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS DEBATE IN LOK 
SABHA 

Initiating the debate on foreign affairs 
in the Lok Sabha on August 16, Prime Min¬ 
ister Nehru said that if access to West Ber¬ 
lin was assured, one immediate source of 
fear and tension in international affairs 
would disappear. The geographical fact of 
the existence of two Germanies had, how¬ 
ever, to be recognized. 

Mr. Nehru said the world was facing a 
serious situation. There was a “definite 
drift” towards war. Disarmament was the 
only way to peace but disarmament which 
had seemed near at one time was now 
far-off dream.” In fact, the reverse process 
was taking place. 

On matters immediately concerning 
India the Prime Minister presented a 
gloomy picture. The talks which the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the External Affairs Minis¬ 
try, Mr. R. K. Nehru, had had with Chinese 
leaders had not produced any good results, 
and the position remained “static.” 

He did not visualise any improvement 
in relations with Pakistan until Pakistan 
gave up its obsessive fear, haired and envy 
of India. He was convinced that Indo-Pak 
relations were not dependent on Kashmir, 
If the Kashmir question was removed, Pak¬ 
istan would find some other pretext fot 
continuing its anti-India policy. Mr. Nehru 
hinted that yet another problem was brew- 




ing over the Fairakah Barrage scheme in¬ 
tended to save the port of Calcutta. Pakis- 
,,tan had already started a campaign that the 
Mheme had been devised to starve millions 
.in East Pakistan. 

The Prime Minister obliquely indicated 
that India might recognize the Provisional 
Government of Algeria when he said that 
there was already de facto recognition and 
that there was no high principle involved 
except that India had felt that non-recogni¬ 
tion might have helped India in dealing 
with the problem. If it did not, Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to reconsider the mat¬ 
ters. 

He said settlement of the Algerian 
question had become complicated because 
of the discovery of oil in the Sahara. 

Mr. Nehru condemned Portuguese sup¬ 
pression of the Angolan people in the 
strongest terms. Something “very horrible” 
was happening there but he was sure that it 
would not be easy to suppress the people of 
Angola. He criticized the support given to 
Portugal by NATO whose arms were being 
used in Angola. He specially referred in 
disparagement to the United Kingdom for 
supporting her “oldest ally.” 

Winding up the debate in Lok Sabha on 
August 17, Mr, Nehru justified the visit of 
the Secretary-General of the External 
Affairs Ministry to Peking, saying that such 
exchanges were necessary so long as diplo¬ 
matic relations existed between India and 
China. 

He declared that while the pressure on 
fodia arose out of Chinese occupation of 
Indian territory, China was under pressure 
because of its loss of prestige in the world 
in general and in Asia and Africa in parti¬ 
cular. 

While refuting President Ayub Khan’s 
diarge that India had recently bought mili¬ 
tary equipment from the United States, Mr. 
Nehru contradicted a statement reported to 
have been recently made by Mr. Chester 
l^wles, U.S. Under-Secretaiy of State, that 
U.S. military aid was committed to the def¬ 
ence of both India and Pakistan in case 
either country attacked the other. Mr. 
Nehru said that whatever commitment the 
U.S. had with Pakistan, “there is no com¬ 
mitment to us in regard to aid of this type.” 
7’he subject had not been discussed at all. 

Referring to the criticism that India 
V's neglecting diplomatically Africa and 
Southeast A.sia, he said that India’s relations 



were very good with African countries. 
These nations were full of vitality and 
vigour and perhaps that was why some¬ 
times they took actions which India did not 
approve. Friendship, however, did not 
mean taking directions. 

He agreed that diplomatic representa¬ 
tion with these countries was now strictly 
limited but the Government was presently 
taking steps to appoint an ambassador in 
Senegal who will concurrently represent 
India in the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta and 
Niger. Other Indian diplomats at present 
in Africa would extend their representation 
to cover Chad, the Central African Federa¬ 
tion, Gabon, Sierra Leone, Mali, Guinea, 
Gambia, Cameroons, Dahomey and Somalia. 

Prime Minister Nehru flatly declared 
that he could not rule out the use of arms 
in regard to Goa. Mr. Nehru said that if he 
was asked to give an assurance that arms 
would never be used in regard to Goa he 
would not be able to give it. A time may 
come when the House w'ould demand that 
arms be used to free Goa, “We will then do 
it,” he announced. 

The Lok Sabha gave its approval of the 
Governments foreign policy at the end of 

two-day debate. 

« * « 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS DEBATE IN RAJTA 
SABHA 

Opening a debate on foreign affairs in 
Rajya Sabha on August 22, Prime Minister 
Nehru sternly rebuked the Communist 
Party for speaking with two voices on the 
Sino-Indian border dispute. The subject, he 
said, did not allow for equivocation. 

Mr. Nehru charged a section of the party 
with conducting propaganda in justification 
of China and characterizing India’s stand as 
a “game” to win the elections. He describ¬ 
ed this attitude as “anti-national.” 

It may not be very important what the 
Communist Party said inside this country, 
Mr. Nehru remarked, but it could give a 
wrong impression to “the other side.” 

Mr.’ Nehru pointedly remarked that if 
anyone in Pakistan thought he could bully 
India by making complaints in other coun¬ 
tries, he did not understand what India 
stood for and how India reacted. 

He could not understand how Pakistan 
could continuously harp on Kashmir when 
it was they who had allowed raiders into 
Kashmir and had followed that up by send- 



ing regular troops and had not got out of 
the area they occupied. 

On the German question, Mr. Nehru 
said India did not want to take sides. But 
there was no use in shutting one’s eyes to 
the geographical fact of two Germanies. He 
said in this connection that there was not 
the slightest chance of the Oder-Niesse line 
separating Poland from East Germany be¬ 
ing changed except by war. 

Replying to the debate on foreign policy 
on August 23, Prime Minister Nehru an¬ 
nounced in the Rajya Sabha that Indian 
defence scientists had been experimenting 
with success on the development of air-to- 
air guided missiles. He said the country 
was well prepared to meet any situation 
and it need not be unduly alarmed over the 
U.S. supply of arms to Pakistan. 

Referring to the free movement bet¬ 
ween East and West Berlin, Mr. Nehru re¬ 
ferred to a number of protocols and agree¬ 
ments to make the point that the original 
four-power joint occupation and adminis¬ 
tration of Berlin had been modified by the 
June 1949 statement of the Big-Four 
Foreign Ministers. 

While the statement of the Foreign 
Ministers reffered to the continuance of 
freedom of movement between East and 
West Berlin, they did not invoke any right 
of access. 

Mr. Nehru pointed out that while the 
Western presence in Berlin was based on 
the protocol of Sept. 12, 1944, there was 
no automatic right of access to Berlin. The 
right of access was secured by Western 
Powers by verbal agreement in June 1945, 
not as a right but as a concession by 
Soviet authorities. 

Referring to the question of recognition 
of East Germany, Mr. Nehru said that 
India’s recognition of West Germany wa.<? 
really a continuation of their wartime sta¬ 
tus. ■ In the c?Be of East Germany they had 
had no such continuing factor. 

He was sure India would never be an 
agg ressive country in the military sen.se. 
“We have no ambitions in regard to ter¬ 
ritory except to I’ecover what is ours, ex¬ 
cept to gain one bit of territoiy which is 
not yet ours, Goa, and thus complete the 
freedom of this country. Outside that we 
have no ambitions.’’ 

• After the debate the Rajya Sabha ap- 
prqyed the Government’s foreign policy. 


PUNJAB SITUATION DISCUSSED IN 
FABLIAMENT 

Making a statement on the PunjiSli 
situation in the Lok Sabha on August 28^ 
the Prime Minister, Shri Nehru made ail 
earnest appeal to Master Tara ' Singh ^ 
give up his fast. He reiterated that he wif, 
unable to agree to the proposal for a parti^ 
tion of the State because it seemed to him. 
harmful both in principle and in its appU* 
cation. Shri Nehru said any such demand' 
based on coercion exercised by a fast ajph»' 
peered to be an undesirable and harmfm 
method opposed to the normal concepts 
democracy and parliamentary procedure. ' 

Shri Nehru referred to his talks witli‘ 
Sant Fateh Singh. He said it was suggesfied; 
by Sant Fateh Singh that regional commit* 
tees in the State should be given powers o| 
legislation and converted into some kind 
of sub-legislatures. He was wholly unaMtt 
to agree to this as it was nbt only not in 
keeping with our Constitution, but would 
produce an extraordinary State of affairs 
in the Punjab with three legislatures func¬ 
tioning there. Shri Nehru said that the 
charge that the regional formula in Ptm< 
jab had not worked and was practically; 
dead was not correct. He was, however, 
fully prepared to have this matter ex¬ 
amined by representatives of the regions 
and the Punjab Government so that the 
working of the formula could be improved 
and made more effective. If it was thought 
necessary some additional powers could be 
given to the regional committee. About 
the charge of discrimination against the 
Sikhs, he had suggested that if there was 
any such apprehension a high level en¬ 
quiry could be made into the matter. Shri 
Nehru said as far as Punjabi language was 
concerned full opportunities had been pro* 
vided for the growth of the language and 
full protection had been given to Punjabi 
Therefore, the question of demanding a 
Punjabi-Suba to give facilities to the Pun¬ 
jabi language did not arise. The demand 
for a Punjabi-Suba thus could only be con¬ 
sidered as a communal demand even 
thought it was given a linguistic base. 

The Prime Minister said that he had 
pleaded with Sant Fateh Singh that the. 
proposal to partition Punjab was harmful 
for various reasons. The Punjab is one of 
the most prosperous States with the highest 
per capita income in the country. It is eh 
economic unit and to break it up would 
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necessarily injure its developing economy 
qiecially at this time when the Third Five 
Years Plan has just begun. Apart from 
the economic aspect, Punjab formed a 
definite social and linguistic unit with Pun¬ 
jabi as the dominant language. There are 
innumerable families with both Hindus and 
Sikhs as their members. In fact, Punjab 
has been a more integrated State than al¬ 
most any other State in the country and to 
bre^ this integration would be a tragedy. 
Shri Nehru said the argument that linguis¬ 
tic provinces had been accepted elsewhere 
but not in Punjab was not valid. 

Shri Nehru said he pleaded with Sant 
Fateh Singh to induce Master Tara Singh 
to end his fast becau.se wrong moans could 
not lead to right results. He pointed out 
to him that the future of the Slate will be 
dark if there was conflict and tension bet¬ 
ween Hindus and the Sikhs. Mutual good¬ 
will and co-operation were neces.sary in 
the State’s progress and any further parti¬ 
tion would inevitably create a great deal of 
illwill and conflict. 

Shri Nehru’s statement was read out 
in*the Rajya Sabha by the Home Minister, 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri. 

Replying to the debate on the situation 
in Punjab on August 29, the Prime Minister 
said that Government’s policy regarding 
Punjabi is not only a firm poli^ but a 
right policy and any marked deviation from 
it would be injurious not only for Punjab 
but the whole country. Shn Nehru said 
he could not see any possibility in the near 
future which will make the Governmcnli 
change its decision not to accede to the 
demand for a Punjabi Suba. Shri Nehru 
said the demand had been intimately be¬ 
fore them for the last one year and he had 
come to this decision after careful consi¬ 
deration with his colleagues. They had 
taken into account the possible consequen¬ 
ces of any step that they might take. Shri 
Nehru said he had pleaded with Master 
Tara Singh earnestly and would continue 
to do so, to give up his fast. But pleading 
did not mean giving up something which 
he considered vital The Prime Minister 
said that with all his desire to be flexible, 
he had not been able to reconcile himself to 
the idea of tearing up the finely-woven gar¬ 
ment which was Punjab today. He said 
linguistically, culturally and socially 
Punjab had developed as an integrated unit 
and there were a certain Punjabiness about 


its people whether they were Hindus, Mus¬ 
lims or Sikhs. 

Replying to the debate in the Rajya 
Sabha on the Punjab Situation on August 
30, the Prime Minister said he hoped that 
the strong opinions expressed in both 
Houses of Parliament against the demand 
for a Punjabi Suba, would carry some 
weight with Master Tara Singh and he 
would give up his fast. He said the con¬ 
sequences of agreeing to the demand would 
be far graver and more far reaching than 
the effects of not agreeging to it. Govern¬ 
ment had come to the firm conclusion 
therefore, that they could not accept the 
demand even in principle. Giving effect to 
the demand would be no protection to 
Punjabi language. In fact it would .harm 
it by limiting it to a small area. There 
would be a dangerous division of Punjab 
on communal lines leading to the growth of 
fissiparoub tendencies and bitterness. The 
State would suffer economically and the 
pattern of development over a long period 
would be tom to shreds. Shri Nehru de¬ 
clared that Government could not therefore 
compromise on a matter, the consequences 
of which would be serious. 

« * « 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

Indian Firms in Pak: The Pakistan 
nad taken ovei some Indian commercial 
films in Pakistan without paying compen¬ 
sation for them. 

A number of cases where Indian firms 
had been facing difficulties in remitting the 
profits earned by them m Pakistan to India 
had also come to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment. As Pakistan is under martial law, 
it precludes any normal legal remedies. 

Naga Hostiles Quieter: There has been 
some dimunition in the number of incidents 
involving activities by Naga hostiles since 
the establishment of Nagaland. 

The number of incidents have gone 
down by about 33 per cent compared to the 
period August 1960-February 1961. 

Foood 'Grain Production: On a rough 
basis, the production of foodgrains in 1960- 
61 may fall short of the current year’s re¬ 
quirements by only two to three million 
tons. This can bo easily made good from 
existing government stocks. 

There had been a record production of 
wheat and rice in India. The production of 
rice in 1960-61 was 33.7 million tons aft 
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againsi ou.a muixon ions in me previous 
year. The corresponding figures for wheat 
production are 10.6. million tons and 10 
million tons. 

The biggest producer of rice was West 
Bengal, whose production had markedly 
gone up this year. Bihar, Madras, Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh has also regis¬ 
tered substantial increases. 

Uttar Pradesh produced the largest 
quantity of wheat and also showed increas¬ 
ed production this year. So did the Punjab. 
Among the non-wheat eating areas, Assam 
produced more. Madhya Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, Gujarat and Kashmir recorded mark¬ 
ed falls. Other States showed little change. 


is no information whether Pakistan httil 
started the construction of link canals. - 
The Indus Water Commission has 
thrice so far and had submitted its first' 
annual report to the two Governments 
May 31. '} 

Second mechanized Farm: A second ' 
mechanized farm on the lines of the Surat- - 
garh farm is proposed to be set up at Jetsar^ 
in Rajasthan. 

Rajasthan has been chosen for the 
second farm also because to acquire abou^; 
30,000 acres of irrigated land elsewhere will 
mean eviction of about 20,000 people. In 
the case of Rajasthan, enough fallow land 
is available. 


Loan for Calcutta Fort: The Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Deve¬ 
lopment has agreed to grant a loan in vari¬ 
ous foreign curi'encies amounting to Rs. 10 
crores for the development of Calcutta 
Port. 

The Bank had agreed to grant a loan 
in various currencies equivalent to 21 mil¬ 
lion to the Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

The loan will be for a period of 25 
years, including five years grace period. A 
commitment charge to the rate of i per 
cent will be payable with effect from 60 
days after the date of agreement. 

Cost of Beas Project: The site selected 
for the Beas is near Pong village in Kangra 
district, about five miles from Talwara and 
24 miles from Mukerian railway station on 
the Jullundur-Pathankot section. 

The total estimated cost of the dam and 
appurtenant work is Rs. 94 crores. The en¬ 
tire cost will be advanced as an interest 
bearing loan by the Central Government. 

Indian Citizenship for Chinese: The 
number of Chinese nationals whp had ap¬ 
plied for Indian citizenship under the pro¬ 
visions of the Citizenship Act, 1955, was 
142, out of which only 15 had been accept¬ 
ed as Indian citizens by naturalization and 
five by registration—the latter being 
Chinese women married to Indian citizens. 

Kiriburu Mines: The Kiriburu mines in 
Orissa bxpect to start producing iron ore 
during 1963. The National Mineral Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, is developing the Kiri¬ 
buru mines. 

Working of Indus Waters Treaty: India 
has paid to Pakistan the first instalment of 
Bsl as crores due under the treaty. There 


Replacement of Foreign Technichuna: 

The foreign technical personnel in the State- 
owned steel mills will be replaced by Indian 
Staff within two years. The Government’a 
general policy is to relieve foreign techni¬ 
cians as soon as possible. 

The Hindustan Steel Limited had intro¬ 
duced a training scheme to strengthen their 
executive talent. Fresh candidates will be 
recruited on the basis of competitive exa¬ 
minations as graduate apprentices (non¬ 
technical) and will be trained in manage¬ 
ment. In addition, facilities offered by tlm 
various institutes in India as well as abroat^ 
in refresher courses are being utilized by, 
the Hindustan Steel. 

Contact Dermatitis: Preliminary find¬ 
ings have revealed that Contact-Dermati^ 
caused by the use of nylon may be due to. 
the dye-stuffs used rather than the fabric 
itself. 

Re.search on the subject is being cou- 
ducted by the Honorary Dermatologist of 
Irwin Hospital, Nev' Delhi, and is “still in. 
progress”. 

It had also been found, that there is 
greater danger of the disease in hot coun*' 
tries and less in cold climates. 

No Ban on *LoUta*: The GovemmenH 
“do not consider it necessary” to place any 
ban on circulation and sale of the novel 
‘Lolita’. 

Leaflets from Air: It is permissible 
under the Indian Aircraft Rules, 1937, to 
drop from the air separate sheets of paper 
containing printed matter in any place i^ 
the written permission of the district ma^s- 
trate or, in a presidency town, of the com¬ 
missioner of police is first obtained in each 
case. 
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Sdence Museums: Science Museums 

be set up at Calcutta and Bombay in 
viMcyition to Delhi. 

Technology Institute: The Union Gov- 
\i[^nunent has accepted the Thacker Commit- 
lee’s recommendation that an institute for 
f^achine tool technology and design should 
; pe established at Bang^ore as an autonom- 
'Ipus organization. 

Pakistani Aircraft Violations: The Pak- 
s'istani aircraft has violated the Indian air 
..gpace 14 times during the fixst seven months 
this year. There were 16 air violations 
by Pakistan during the corresponding period 
last year. 

Punjab’s Land Gift: The Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment has agreed to give 600 acres of 
land as a gift for the third unit of the 
.Hindustan Machine Tools at Pinjaur near 
Chandigarh. 

Space Research in India: Some analy¬ 
sis has been initiated by Indian scientists 
on space data supplied by the Soviet Union 
and the United States and important con¬ 
clusions have been reached concerning den¬ 
sity and temperature of the high atmos¬ 
phere. The Soviet Union and the U.S. had 
made available space data collected by 
them to the world science community 
through “Cospar", the special international 
committee on space research. 

No separate committee has been ap¬ 
pointed by the Government for space work, 
put the Indian national committee of the 
International Geophysical Year has been 
asked to function provisionally as the na- 
Igonal space committee for India. 


Survey of Diamond legion: The Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India proposes to imdertake 
laj^e-scale mapping with pitting, trenching, 
drilling, sampling and washii4 for dia¬ 
monds in Kumool, Mehboobgarh, Nalgonda 
Guntur, Krishna and Anantapur districts 
during the third Plan period. 

Indian Investment Centre: A branch 
office of the Indian investment Centre will 
be opened in New York and later in the 
ynited Kingdom, Europe and Japan. 

The functions of the centre include 
promotion of wider knowledge and under- 
sUuiding about Indian conditions and op¬ 
portunities in the capital exporting centres 
of the world and to advise and assist foreign, 
businessmen on matters relating to invest- 
poent in India. 


Bifurcation of Wards: The ElectioP 
Commission has decided to bifurcate all- 
two-member constituencies, and final noti¬ 
fications directinjg amendments to be made 
in the delimitation order for giving effect 
to this decision has also been published in 
respect of Assam, Gujarat, Madras, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Panjab, West Ben¬ 
gal and the Union Territory of Delhi. 

' Gujarat Refinery: On the recommenda¬ 
tions of the site selection committee and 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, the 
Union Government has approved Koyali, 
Baroda district, as the site for the proposed 
Gujarat Oil Refinery. Samples of the crude 
oil to be processed by the refinery have 
b^n sent to the U.S.S.R. for research and 
analysis in order to determine the design 
data for the refinery as well as the product 
yields. 

Machinery Plant: The Union Govern¬ 
ment has approved and issued the neces¬ 
sary licences for the setting up of a plant 
for the manufacture of pulp and paper mill 
machinery in Madras State. It would be 
set up by a private Indian company with 
U.S. collaboration. 

Hindustan Shipyard: The cost of cons¬ 
truction of ships at the Hindustan Shipyard 
compares favourably with that of ^ips 
manufactured in foreign countries. So far 
as the question of parity in the cost of 
ships is concerned, India is equal to France 
and Italy and “very much better” than the 
United States, but the cost in Britain is 
lower than in India. 

Padi: Claims River: Pakistan is claiming 
the whole of the Feni river as its own 
against all international conventions and 
preventing work on construction of an 
embalmment to save Sabroom town (Tri¬ 
pura) from erosion. 

Gir Lions: The number pf lions in the 
Gir Forest is increasing, according to Vae 
censuses carried out in 1950 and 1955. lu 
1950 there were 219 lions and in 1955 the 
number was'290. 

Training: The U.N. Sj^cial Fund has 
agreed to help India in setting up the (An¬ 
tral Instructor Training Institute at Mad¬ 
ras. The U.N. funds contribution towards 
the project will be about 612,000 doll^- 
The Central Industrial Extension Training 
in Hyderabad is expected to start function¬ 
ing from January, 1962. 

EnghiMrlng Colleges: Ten Engi oW^gawl 
CoUeges and 67 Po^rtoduajes ^ 
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to be established during the Third Plan 
under the State Plans. The Central Plan 
provides for a college in Delhi and 8 Regio¬ 
nal Colleges including one college sancti(>n 
ed in the Second Plan but not started. The 
Regional colleges are pronosed to be start¬ 
ed this year for which necessary prepara¬ 
tions are in progress. 

Punjab Project: It has been decided to 
set up a machine tool factory with an 
annual production of 1,000 machine tools at 
Pinjore in Punjab. Preliminary work con¬ 
nected with the setting up of the factory 
would be undertaken during the current 
year. 

State Trading Corporation: Exports by 
the Stale Trading Corporation during 1960- 
61 amounted to nearly Rs. 37 crores. This 
was nearly Rs. 13 croies more than com¬ 
pared to the figures for the year 1959-60. 

Nagas Killed: Fifty-one encounters 
took place between the armed forces and 
hostile Nagas during the period May 1 to 
July 31, 1961; 49 hosliles and five .security 
personnel were killed in the encounters. 

Netaji’s biography: The writer of Neta- 
ji Subhash Chandra Bo.se's biography was 
not allowed by the United Kingdom autho- 
raties to see some of the original letters in 
tlieir possession. 

The U.K. Government was approached 
through the Indian High Commission for 
the facilities. It regretted its inability to 
provide information as it was unwilling to 
relax the 50-ycar-old rule governing open¬ 
ing of oflicial records to private individuals. 

Aid to Dadra Nagar llaveli: Now that 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli areas fall within 
the scope of India's third Plan ‘‘.such finan¬ 
cial assistance as is considered appropriate 
to supplement local resources will be ex¬ 
tended to these areas by the Govcinment.” 

Slum Clearance: About Rs. 350 lakhs 
are likely to be allocated during 1961-6- 
to the State Governments and Union terri¬ 
tories in which the six major cities— 
Ahmedabad, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Kanpur and Delhi—earmarked for slum 
clearance, were located. 

Shipping Corporation: The Shipping 
Corporation of India Ltd., formed by merg¬ 
ing the Eastern and Western Shipping Cor¬ 
porations, will come into being on October 
2. A cargo sei’via between the west coast 
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of India and Japan had been started from 
May 30. 

DLF Loan: The loan of Rs: 30 crorea 
from the Development Loan Fund will be 
utilized to meet the foreign exchange ex¬ 
penditure on the Talcner Thermal Power 
Project in Orissa, the Brisinghpur Thermal 
Power Project in Madhya Pradesh and 
Sharavathi Hydro-electric Project in 
Mysore. 

Pakistanis Without Permits: Between 
January, 1960 and June, 1961, 11,477 PakiS‘- 
tan is were arrested for crossing the £^t 
Pakistani border without legal permits. 

Trade With Tibet: Indo-Tibetan trade 
declined from Rs. 3.56 at the time of the* 
Sino-Indian Treaty in 1954 to Rs. 59.48 lak^ 
in 1960. In view of the rigid control exer¬ 
cised over Indo-Tibetan trade by the Chinese 
authorities the State Governments concern¬ 
ed had initiated various development 
schemes aimed at the economic developmer, 
of the border areas in order to alleviate the 
distress of Indian traders. 

Monazite Reserves: The reserves of 
munazite in the areas so far surveyed on the 
southern and south-western coasts of India 
between Kanyakumari and Trikunnapuzha 
are estimated at 1.4 million tons (.64 mil¬ 
lion tons on the Kerala coast and .76 mil¬ 
lion tons on the Madras coast). 

Border Demarcation: The demarcation 
of the entire Rajasthan-West Pakistan bor¬ 
der is likely to be completed by March 
1962. 

Manufacture of Tractors: A scheme for 
the establishment of a new industrial undex‘- 
taking at Ghaziab.'id in Uttar Pradesh for 
the manufacture of “Renault" agricultural 
tractors has been approved by the Govern¬ 
ment ‘‘in principle". 

20 Killed By Nagas: Naga hosliles kill¬ 
ed eight members of the security forces, 
three other officials and nine non-officials— 
a total of 20—during the period April-Ju’j' 
this year. 

PARLIAMENT ADJOURNED SINE DTE 

Parliament went into recess on Sep¬ 
tember 8 and will re-assemble in late 
November, the Lok Sabha on November 20 
and the Rajya Sabha a week later. 



CRICKET 

England-Australia Test Series 

Subba Row, 137, playing in his last test, 
and Ken Barrington, 33, made a magnificent 
match-saving 172-run stand and forced a 
draw on Australia in the fifth and final test 
played at Oval in London on August 17.18, 
19, 21 and 22. Scores: Australia — 494: 
Ungland—256 and 370 (for 8 wickets). 

Australia who retained the “A.shes”, 
dius won the series 2-1. 

County Cricket Championship 

Hampshire won the County cricket 
championship for the first time in their his¬ 
tory when they beat Derbyshire by 140 
runs at Bournemouth, Hampshire, on Sep¬ 
tember 1. 

Hampsire’s previous best performance 
was when they finished second to Surrey 
in 1958. 

Yorkshire, last year’s County Cricket 
champions, beat Hampshii-e, the 1961 win¬ 
ters of the title, on September 5 and 
clinched second place in this year's final 
table. 

Final Positions: The following are the 
final positions in the county cricket cham- 
pionsnip table, after the 1961 programme 
vas completed. 
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Hunts 

32 

19 

7 

6 

0 

268 

8.37 

Yorks 

32 

17 

5 

10 

0 

250 

7.81 

Mid dex 

28 

15 

6 

6 

1 

214 

7.61 

Wor’ster 

32 

16 

9 

7 

0 

226 

7.06 

Gl’ster 

28 

11 

11 

5 

1 

158 

5.64 

Essex 

28 

10 

8 

10 

0 

158 

5.64 

Derby 

28 

10 

9 

9 

0 

154 

5.50 

Sussex 

32 

11 

10 

11 

0 

170 

5.31 

Lei’ster 

28 

9 

13 

5 

1 

146 

5.21 

Som’set 

32 

10 

15 

7 

0 

162 

5.06 

Kent 

28 

8 

a 

12 

0 

132 

471 

Warwicks 

32 

9 

10 

13 

0 

150 

•1.68 

Lancs 

32 

9 

7 

15 

1 

142 

4.43 

Gl’gan 

.32 

9 

12 

11 

0 

128 

4.00 

Surrey 

28 

4 

13 

11 

0 

100 

3.57 

N’hants 

28 

5 

13 

10 

0 

82 

2.93 

Notts 

2B 

4 

20 

4 

0 

76 

2.71 


LAWN TENNIS 
Wightman Cup 

The U.S. completed a 6-1 victory 
against Britain to regain the Wightman Cup 
lawn Tennis Trophy at Chicago on August 
20 . 

This was the United States’ 27th 
Wightman Cup victory in 33 contests. 

ATHLETICS 

World Pentathlon Championships 

The Soviet Union won the 1961 modern 
pentathlon world championships in Moscow 
on August 23, taking both team and indi¬ 
vidual titles. 

Hungary were second and the United 
Stales third in the team competition. 

^ RECORDS 
Jump Mark Improved 

"Valeri Brumcl, of the Soviet Union, 
broke the World High Jump record with a 
leap of 2.25 metres (7 ft. 4^ inches) at 
the World Student Games at Sofia on 
August 31. 

T. Press lowers her own Mark 

Tamara Press, Soviet Union, on Sep¬ 
tember 1 beat her own world and European 
records in the women’s discus throw of the 
World Student Games in Sofia with a toss 
oL 58.06 meti’es. Her old mark was 57.43 
metres set in July in Moscow. 

World Mark in WeightUfting 

A new middleweight weightlifting world 
i-ecord was .set on l^ptember 9 by Vasily 
Stepanov Sukhumi. 

Stephanov pressed 157.58 kilograms, a 
kilogram more than the previous record set 
at the Rome Olympics. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 
Disciplinary Action Against Pak Cricketers 

Disciplinary action has been taken 
against Pakistan cricket captain Fazal Mah- 
mood and star batsman Hanif Mohanuned 
who forfeited part of their good conduct 
bonus on the last Indian tour. 

The decision to penalize them was taken 

'i. '(.Kf 
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^ l£e Pakistan Cricket Control Board, 
nuree more Test cricketers whose names ret 
malned undisclosed were also admonished 
for misbehaviour during the tour. 

In his report to the Pakistan Board, Dr. 
Jehangir Khan, manager of the team, is un<. 
derstood to have accused Fazal Mahmood of 
queering the pitch by pencil marking the 
pitch at Kanpur. Dr. Khan has also taken 
strong objection to Fazal’s farewell speech 
in Delhi, where the Pakistan skipper cri¬ 
ticised the Indian Board and castigated the 
umpires. 

According to the report, Hanif has been 
accused of “sordid” behaviour by openly 
flouting the Indian Board’s advice in the 
Lala Amarnath benefit match in Bombay. 

The Pakistan manager also objected to 
Hanif entering into an argument with um¬ 
pire Ganguli when the latter no-balled, 
Haseeb. 

According to the report, Fazal Mam- 
mood: 

(1) Manoeuvred invitations for dinner 
or lunch from Indian screen stars despite 
the manager’s disapproval; 

(2) did not put his heart into the job 
and avoided playing to zonal matches; 

(3) declared himself fit for the Tests 
where he bowled with a curailed run due 
to some physical handicap; 

(4j generally turned up late at night 
at the hotels. 

Haneel has also been accused of showing 
professional tendencies and bargaining be¬ 
fore playing in the Tests. 

All-time Ten Tennis Top Players 

Pancho Gonzales has stepped to the all- 
time top in tennis, even above the im¬ 
mortal Bill Tilden, according to Mercer 
Bea^ly, 79-year-old tennis coach who turned 
out dozens of champions. 

Beasley’s list of ten all-time top players 
consists of:— 

1. Pancho Gonzales, 2. Bill Tilden, 3. 
Jack Kramer, 4. Don Budge, 5. Lew Hoad, 
6. Ellsworth Vines, 7, Fred Periy, 8. Henri 
Cochet, 9. Frank Parker, apd 10. Bobby 
Riggs. 

The M.C.C. Team 

The M.C.C. party captained by E.R. 
Pexter to tour India emd Pakistan this win¬ 


ter Include seven players who appeared in 
the series recently completed against Aus¬ 
tralia. Apart from from Dexter, they mre 
M. J. K. Smith (Vice-Captain), D. A. Allen, 
K. F. Barrington, G. A. R. Lock, J T. Murray 
and G. Pullar. 

Generally they are a promising young 
team of enthusiastic cricketers. 

The team: 

E.R. Dexter (Sussex, captain), . 

M. J.K. Smith (Warwickshire, vice cap¬ 
tain), 

D.A. Allen (Gloucestershire), 

K.F. Barrington (Surrey), , 

A. Brown (Kent), 

B. R. Knight (Essex), 

G.A.R. Lock (Surrey), 

G. Millmaii (Nottinghamshire), 

J.T. Murray (Middlesex), 

P.H. Parlitt (Middlesex), 

G. Pullar (Lancashire), - 
P.E. Richardson (Kent), 

W.E. Russell (Middlesex), 

D.R. Smith (Gloucestershire), 

D.W. White (Hampshire). 

They have four regular opening bats in 
Pullar, Richardson, Russell and Parfitt, 
Murray, the real “discoveiy” of the current 
England Test team, will have G. Mi liman la 
his reserve wicket-keeper. 

Awards for Cricket Stars 

N. O’Neill, the Australian batting star, 
won two prizes each of £400 for his perfor¬ 
mances in the Test series against England, 
which ended at The Oval recently. 

The Australian cricketers earned a total 
of £6,120 against England’s £760 in prizes 
offered by a tobacco company. 

O’Neill's awards were for the fastest 
century of the series (second in 168 minu¬ 
tes) and the fastest individual scoring rate 
throughout the series (2.12 minutes per 
run). 

England’s total prize money was £560 
for winning the third Test, and £200 won 
by Trueman, a half-share of the prize fo* 
the most wickets in an innings. Trueman 
and the Australian captain Benaud each 
took six wickets on one occasion. 

For the faster rate of scoring in the five 
Tests—Australia £2,800, most wickets in the 
series—Davidson (Australia) £400 (23 wic¬ 
kets), most of the catches; (excluding wic¬ 
ket keepers) Simpson (Australia) £40( 
(seven catches). Wicket-keeper with higt 
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number of victims in excew of IS—Grout 
(Australia) £400 (50 victims). 

For winning two Tests at £560 each— 
Australia £1,120. For winning one Test— 
England £560. 

English Channel Swimmers: Two Records 

Margaret While, 17, a student nurse 
of Essex, became the youngest person to 
swim the English Channel on September 2. 

She landed near Dover 15 hr. 8 min. 
after leavng Cape Gris Nez. 

Miss Montserrat Tresseras, 27-vear-old 
Spanish typist, stepped ashore at Cap Gris 
Nez on September 5 after swimming the 
English Channel from Dover. Her lime was 
16 hours and 25 minutes. 

It was her second Channel swim at¬ 
tempt within a month. On Aug. 16, she got 
to within half a mile of Cap Gris Nez after 
swimming from Dover when she gave up 
through exhaustion. 

Nitindra Rav, 21 of Calcutta, swam the 
English Channel on September 5 from 
France to England—the first man to do so 
this season. Ray’s time was 19 hours. Four 
other successful swims have all been bv 
women. 

Ray had failed in an earlier attempt 
this year after being 12 hours and seven 
minutes in the water. 

Brojen Das. 30-year-old Pakistani, wad¬ 
ed ashore near Dover on Sept. 5 after swim¬ 
ming the English Channel for a record fifth 
time, reports AP. 

The previous record number of swims 
was held by Florence Chadwick of San Die¬ 
go (California) who made four crossings. 

Pas swam from Cape Gris Nez to the 
Kent coast in a personal best time of 11 
hours 48 minutes. 

Lake Michigan Crossed for the first time 

An exhausted 33-year-old research che¬ 
mist became the first person to swim across 
Lake Michigan and set two world records 
in the process on August 23. 

Ted Frik.son. a rocket fuels expert, 
climbed out of the water after swimming 
36J hours in stormy Lake Michigan, an 
endurance record for open water distanc'' 
mark for more than 40 miles. 

The distance across the lake is only 
30^ milos but Erikson was formed to de¬ 


tour several times and was actually blown 
back into the lake by a storm as he neared 
his goal. 

A crowd of nearly 5,000 had waited 
much of the day to greet him but many 
were driven home by a chill wind before 
Erikson reached his goal. 

This was the fifth year the marathon 
swim has been attempted and the first time 
it was completed. 

Ayala Turns Pro 

Chilean tennis champion Luis Ayala 
will turn professional to join Jack Kramer’s 
professional team, it was reported on 
August 23. 

Alexander Retires 

F. C. M. “Gerry” Alexander, the West 
Indies w'icket-keeper-batsman, has announc¬ 
ed his letirement from lepresentative 
cricket. 

Alexander, who captained the West 
Indies said in Kingston. Jamaica, “After all 
I must devote some time to my work.” 

Alexander gained blues at Cambridge 
for cricket and football and won an England 
amateur soccer cap. 

Aged 32. he was vice-captain to Frank 
Worrell on the West Indies tour of Austra¬ 
lia earlier this year, heading his team’s Test 
with an average of 60.80. 

Against England in 1959-60, ho claimed 
23 victims in the scries to equal the world 
record. 

Somerset Cap For Abbas All Baig 

Indian Test circketer Abbas AH Baig 
was awarded his Somerset county cricket 
can on August 14. 

Baig scored a century on his first ap¬ 
pearance for India against England in 1959. 

Bradman Named Cricket Board Chief Again 

Sir Donald Bradman was appointed on 
September 13 as a Chaiiman of the Austra^ 
lian Cricket Board of Control for a second 
term. 


Happiness is the only sanction of life: 
where happiness fails, existence remains a 
mad and lamentable experiment. 

—George Santavana 

» * * . 

Problems are only opportunities in 
work clothes. —^Henry J. KatoSi' 
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APPOINTMENTS 
His Excellency, Dr. Koto Matsudaria, 
AmbasMdor^esignate of Japan, presented 
his credentials to the Vice-President, Dr S 
Radhakrishnan, on August 22. 

• f^®sta Guimaraes was ao- 

pointed Ambassador of Brazil in India on 

xaUgUSl Av* 

* ^***’*S' 61-yeai-old Chemist- 

27 as the Prime Minister of Nationalist 
Provisional Government of Algeria bv Mr 

Ben Yoiissef Ben Kheda. ^ 

Major General A. S. Pathania, was ao- 

pointed Director of N.C.C. in place of 
Majoi General R. S. Paintal on August 28. 

f ’S’ ®**attacharya was officially 
appointed Governor of the Re.serve Bank of 
India on August 31 in place of Mr H V 
R. lyenger. ' • 

The Government of India decided to 
open a mission at Dar-es-Salam (Tanganyi- 
ka) and to appoint Mr. M. A. Vellodi as 
Commissioner for India to Tanganyika. 

1 „P^'^^iident recogni.sed on September 

Jiwaji Rao Scindia as the Ruler of Gwalior 
irom July 17 last in succession to Ilis late 
i ugliness Maharaja Jiwajirao Madhav Rao 
Scindia. 

Dr. Cheddi Jagan, leader of the People’s 
Progressive Party of Briti.sh Guiana, was 
swo^ m as British Guiana’s first premiei 
by Governor Sir Ralph Gray, at George 
Town on September 5, 


Mr. Joao Goulart was sworn in on Sep¬ 
tember 7 as the figurehead President of 
Brazil, ending for the moment 13 days of 
political crisis which threatened the coun¬ 
try with civil war. He formally took office 
on September 10. 

A Horattu was appointed 

Ambassador of Rumanian Peoples’ Republic 
in India on September 8. 

On ^piember 9 the Brazilian Congress 
approv^ the appointment of bO-year-old 
bocial Democrat, Senhor Tancredo Neuer, 
as the country’s first Prime Minister and 
Minister of Justice. 

„ Mr. Janos Kadar, First Secretary of the 

Party, took over the 

F?rL«: of Hungary from Dr. 

erenc Munnich on September 13. 

RESIGNATIONS ETC. 

Cambodia’s King and Chief of State, 


Prinee Norodom Sihanouk, handed his resig¬ 
nation to the Parliament on Augvist 14. 

Senhor Janio Qnadros resigned on 
August 25 as President of Brazil, saying: “I 
have been beaten by reaction". His Cabi¬ 
net also rcsigned the same day. 

Mr. Ajit Prashad Jain, President of the 
U.P. Congress Committee, resigned his Lok 
Sabha seat with effect from September 5. 

AWARDS 

King Mahcndra of Nepal was present¬ 
ed the Pakistan’s highest civil award— 
Nishan-i-Pakistan—on September 10, be¬ 
cause of the “laudable measures” he had> 
taken for the progress of the Nepali people. • 
VISITORS 

A two-member Chilean Parliamentary 
delegation arrived in New Delhi on August 
21 on a three-day visit. 

The then Hungarian Prime Minister, Dr. 
Ferenc Munnich, accompanied by his wife, 
arrived in New Delhi on August 28 on their 
way to Belgrade. 

King Mahendra and the Queen Ratna 
Rajya Lakshmi of Nepal and the Burmese 
Prime Minister, Mr. U Nu arrived in New 
Delhi on August 23 on their way to Bel¬ 
grade. 

OBITUARY 

Dr. Moulvi Abdul Huq (93), well- 
known Urdu scholar, died in Karachi on 
August 16. 

Seventy-two-year-old Maulana Ataullah 
Shah Bukhari, a well-known nationalist 
leader in the undivided India, died in Mul¬ 
tan on August 21 after protracted illness. 

Dr. Imkongliba Ao (58), President of 
the Naga People’s Convention and Chair¬ 
man of the Interim Body of Nagaland, 'who 
was shot and wounded in the abdomen by a 
Naga hostile, died in Sh'Ilong on August 24. 

The High Commissioner for Ghana, 
Nana Kwabena Kena n (48), died of a heart 
attack in New Delhi on August 28. 

Dr. Sttbodh Mitra, Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University and head of the Chiita- 
ranjan Cancer Institute. Calcutta, died in 
Vienna on September 5. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, former Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and Burma, died in 
London on September 11. 

Mr. Sanl Singh (79), foi mer Indian 
Ambassador to Ethiopia, died in New Delhi 
on September 13. 




AUGUST 

14 . Sweden launched its first rocket from 
a launching site in Lapland. Sweden thus 
became the eighth country to launch a 
rocket into space, the others being, USSR, 
USA, UK, France, Italy, Japan and Israel. 

Mr. Jomo Kenyatta was transferred to 
Qatundu in his home district of Kiambu. 

The Congress Parliamentai’y Party de¬ 
cided to amend its constitution to provide 
for two Deputy Leaders—one from each 
House of Parliament—but postponed the 
election of the Deputy Leaders till after the 
General Election next year. 

The Lok Sabha unanimously adopted 
the Constitution (Tenth Amendment) Bill 
which provides for the integration of Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli with the Indian Union. 
This was for the first time that the Consti¬ 
tution was amended unanimously. 

15 . The Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, 
began his indefinite fast-unto-death in 
Amritsar. A counter fast-unto-death was 
also undertaken by Yogiraj Suiyadev, in 
Amritsar. 

The Andhra Pradesh set up the Law 
Commission, the first of its kind in the 
country. 

A Portuguese note leceived in New 
Delhi today challenged the right of the 
Indian Parliament to legislate for the inte¬ 
gration of Dadra and Nagar Haveli. 

16 . Agreements of loans from the U.S. 
totalling 62.9 millions (Rs. 30 crores) for 
three power projects were signed in New 
I^lhi. 

Swami Rameshwara Nand, President of 
the Hindi Raksha Samiti, began an indefi¬ 
nite fast-unto-death in Delhi to oppose the 
Akali demand for a Panjabi Suba and to 
strengthen Hindu-Sikh unity. 

Dr. Hastings Banda’s Malawi Congress 
Party won a sweeping victory in Nyasa- 
land’s first general elections. 

17 . The Panjab Governor, Mr. N. V. 
Gad^l, dismissed Rao Birendra Singh, the 
Panjab Minister for Revenue, Consolidation, 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Sports and 
Games, from the Panjab Ministry, in exer¬ 


cise of the powers vested in him under 
Article 164 of the Constitution. 

Mr. Udham Singh Nagoka, Chairman of 
the Panjab Branch of the Swatantra Party, 
was arrested in Amritsar under the Preven¬ 
tive Detention Act and taken to the Yole 
camp in Dharamsala. 

The United States, Britain, and France 
protested to the Soviet Union against East 
Germany’s recent measures in Berlin and 
warned that grave dangers could result 
from such actions. 

18 . The Panjab Government lifted the 
ban on publication of any news or com¬ 
ments relating to the Panjabi Suba agita¬ 
tion, Master Tara Singh’s fast and the 
language controversy. 

Under an agreement signed in Tokyo 
today, India will receive a Japanese yen 
credit worth $80 million (over Rs. 38 crores) 
for the first twd-years of her Third Five 
Year Plan. 

19 . The Soviet Union categorically re¬ 
jected the U.S. protest against closing the 
frontier between East and West Berlin and 
indicated that the barrier was likely to stay 
there until a new agreement is made. 

The U.S. Rockefeller Foundation gave 
a grant of $65,000 to the Government of 
India for the purchase of modern labora¬ 
tory and field research equipment for the 
Central Potato Research Institute, Simla. 

20 . According to the Reserve Bank of 
India’s Report on Currency and Finance, a 
striking advance in industrial production, 
an improvement in agricultural output, and 
a rise in total investment were the high¬ 
lights of the Indian economy in 1960-61. 

21 . The restriction order on the move¬ 
ments of Mr. Jomo Kenyatta were removed^ 
making the 71-year-old African leader a 
completely free man after nine years. 

The Government of India signed an 
agreement with Vickers-Armstrongs for the 
manufacture of 1,000 37-ton tanks at an 
ordnance factory to be built at Avadi, nesi 

22 . Dr. Cheddi Jaga’s Leftist People’s 
Progressive Party secured an absolute 
majority in British Guiana’s first internal 
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self-Govemment elections v^en they secur-« 
ed 19 of 35 Legislative Assembly Seats. 

Tunku Mahmud, former Crown Prince 
and heir to the throne of the Sultan Jhoie 
(Malaya), was married in Kuala Lumpur to 
Princess Zanariah, “Miss Malaya, 1961’. 

Pakistan Government closed down its 
consulates in Jalalabad and Kandhar. 

23. The U.S. launched at Cape Canave- 
lal its fii-st long-range spaceship Rangei I, 
intended to pioneer the path to the moon— 
but the craft went into the orbit instead. 
The spaceship started circling the earth. 

24. The West Berlin city Government 
ordered the closing of all Communist Party 
Offices in West Berlin. 

The leader of the Naga hostilcs, Mr. 
Phizo, applied for UK citizenship on the 
giound that "ho is a Commonwealth citi¬ 
zen and has completed one year in the U K.” 

The Kenya Aliican National Union and 
the Kenya Afiican Demociatic Union agieed 
to lorm a coalition Government under Mr. 
Jonio Kenyatta’s leadership. 

25. The three-day talks m New Delhi 
between Mr. Nehru and Sant Fatci Singh 
ended in smoke. 

Piesident Ayub Khan pleaded for a 
compromise on Kashmir. 

The IJ.N Geneial Assembly called on 
France and Tunisia to begin “immediate 
negotiations aimed at the withdrawal ot 
all French aimed foices liom Tunisian tei- 
iitory. 

The Buimese Parliament, m a joint 
session, passed the State Religion Bill. 
Burma thus became the first countiy to be 
proclaimed a Buddhist State in the 20th 
century. 

27. Warrants of arrest were issued 
against Master Tara Singh, Sant Fateh 
Smgh, and other Akali leaders now residing 
inside the Golden Temple. 

Chilean authorities smashed a Castro- 
type plot to launch an insurrection from 
headquarters in the rugged Andes Moun¬ 
tains. 

28. The African summit conference col¬ 
lapsed when President Nasser of U A.R. 
froposed that the six Casabalanca Powers 
should meet at the ministerial level. 

It was announced in Oporto (Portugal) 
iiiat every native of Portugal’s overseas pro¬ 
vinces is a full citizen of Portugal as from 


29. Mr. R. K. Karanjia, Editor of ‘i^tz’, 
was reprimanded by the “High Court of 
Pailiament” for a “gross bieach of privi¬ 
leges and contempt” of the Lok Sabha: The 
Lok Sabha has exetciscd this authoiity and 
soveieignly ot Pailiament lor the first time 
in Its history. 

30. The Soviet Union announced thali 
it would resume nuclear tests and said it 
was developing nuclear bombs with the 
power of 100 million TNT which could be 
delivered to any point on the globe. 

31. Swami Rameshwaianqnd, Presideitl 
of the Hindi Raksha Samiti, broke the 
unto-death which he began on August ML - 

SEPTEMBER 

1. Belgrade Confei’ence of 24 Neutral 
Nations opened in Bclgiade. capital of 
Yugoslavia (Later when Congo also join¬ 
ed the confcience the number of nations 
attending the conteieiice became 25.) 

The United Nations bioke off all nor*? 
nial lelations w’lih the Katanga Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. The Biazilian Chambei passed a 
Constitutional amendment instituting a 
Piemici-led oailiamentaiy legime ins t ea d 
oi the piesidential system of Government. 

3. Chinese Cwmmunisl shoic batteries 
pounded the Quemoy islands with 121 shells 
at Tdipeh. 

4. The Afghan consulate m Peshawar 
was closed dov\n as oideied by the Pakis¬ 
tan Goveinment. 

The Punjab Police uiicoveied a plot to 
assassinate the Chief Ministei, Mi. Pratap 
Singh Kdiion and ancsied Mr. Bania Singh, 
an Akdli woikei, in this context. ’ 

5. A plot to overthrow the Haitian 
Goveinment and ass .ssinate President 
Fiancois Duvaliei was discoveied by Hai¬ 
tian authorities. 

The five-day conference of 25 unaligned 
nations ended in Belgrade. 

6. Mr. Nehru arrived at Vnukovo air- 
poit (Moscow) after attending the non¬ 
block confcience at Belgrade. 

Commodore R S. David, Commodoire-in- 
charge, Cochin, commissioned I.N.S. 
“Hansa”, a new naval shore base establiA- 
ment, at Coimbatore. 

Afghanistan severed diplomatic ties 
with Pakistan, 

The diplomatic representation status 
between India and Jordan was laised to 
Embassy level. 
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Pi'esident Kennedy announced ihe 
sv^piptlon of the nuclear tests by the tl.JS. 

Nepal became a member of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and of the Interna¬ 
tional Bank of Reconstruction and Develop-i 
ment. 

7. A Hindu Yogi from Andhra, who des¬ 
cribed himself as a friend of the Sikhs, be¬ 
gan his fast near Master Tara Singh in 
Amritsar. 

Portugal lodged a protest with Sec¬ 
urity Council that India, had threatened 
military action against Goa. 

The United States and France conclud¬ 
ed an agreement providing for the training 
of French NATO forces in the use of U.S. 
atomic weapons. 

9 . President de Gaulle narrowly escap¬ 
ed death by a.ssassination when an attempt 
w^as made to set off plastic explosive under 
his car. 100 kilometres south-east of Paris. 

Geologists of the Govei-nment of India 
discovered a coal-belt in the Rangit river 
(Sikkim) covering an area of 40 to 60 miles. 

11. Prime Minister Nehru returned to 
the capital from Moscow. 

12. Eighl.y-nine-year-old Lord Bertrand 
Russel was jailed by a London magistrate 
for refusing to be bound over to “keep the 
peace” for seven days. 

The Commonwealth Consultative Com¬ 
mittee began its three-day conference in 
Accra. 

An agreement was signed in New’ Delhi 
between the Slate-owned oil organisations 
of India and France for canying out oil 
exploration in the Jaislmcr aica in Rajas¬ 
than. 

13. America’s trial shot for orbiting a 
man round the earth—a Mercury capsule 
carrying a '‘mechanical’’ astronaut—success¬ 
fully circled the earth. 

United Nations forces seized strategic 
points in Elizabethville to gain control of 
the Katanga province and declare it under 
the authority of the Central Congoless 
Government. 

The “Union Africaine et Malgache’’ 
(African and Malagasy Union) was set up 
when representatives of 11 French-speeking 
African Slates and Malagasy Republic sign¬ 
ed a charter in Tananarive. 

India and Bhutan signed an agreement 
Fo!' the construction of a hydro-electric pro¬ 
ject on the Bhutan-West Bengal border. 


CO-OPERATIVES IH INDIA 

Fof. development of oo-operation in the 
country, the estimated expenditure during 
the Second Plan period was Rs. 34 crores as 
against Rs. 7.11 crores during the First 
Plan period. 

Over the period of the First and the 
Second Plans, the number of primary agri¬ 
cultural credit societies rose from about 
105,000 to 210,000 and their membership in¬ 
creased from 4.4 million to about 17 mil¬ 
lion. The total loans advanced by these 
societies rose from Rs. 23 crores to Rs. 200 
crores over this period. 

The number of co-opei'ative societies of 
all other types rose to l84 lakhs and their 
membership increased to 24.8 million till 
June 1959. The weavers’ and other indus¬ 
trial societies together numbered about 
25,000. The progress of non-credit societies, 
such as cane supply societies, consumers’ 
societies and housing societies, was also 
significant. 

The share of co-operatives in the total 
pioduction of sugar in the country increas¬ 
ed to 11.4 per cent in 1960 and in view of 
the success, a National Federation of Co¬ 
operative Sugar Factories has now been 
organised. 

The Third Plan provides Rs. 80 crores 
for the development of co-operation and 
contains specific programmes for co-opera¬ 
tive credit and supplies, marketing and 
processing, consumer co-operatives and in¬ 
dustrial and other co-operatives. 

In the next five years, the number of 
primary co-operative societies is expected 
to increase to 2,40,000 and membership to 
37 million, covering about 60 per cent of 
the agricultural population. 

The total amount of short and medium 
term credit is expected to be of the order 
of Rs. 530 crores and that of long term, 
Rs. 150 croi'es by 1965-66. 

By the end of 1965-66, a co-operativ« 
marketing society, designed to secure i 
remunerative price to the agriculturists foi 
food and crops, is to be set up at or neai 
each of the 2,500 Mandis in the country 
About one-fourth of the marketable surplus 
of the principal foodgrains and about one- 
third of commercial crops is expected to be 
handled by these societies by the end of 
the Third Plan. The number of rural 
godowns connect^ with these societies i£ 
expected to inciwpse from the present 4,10(1 
to about 9.200. ” *** 
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Keeping his house bright 


Lights off: « fu |9 Mown. The man of the house works deftly replacing the fuse. In many 
ways tWs Is • <tHply symbolic action—a father working hard to Keep his home 
bright and ptisgrrul. 

In financial terms too you str' >9 to maintain your family In comfort. But can you be sure 
that all would bt well If you are not there to care for then>7 You can, through a 
Whole Life Polley. 

As an example, at age 30, a man can make sure that his family will rccsivs Rs. 10,000 
In the event of their losing him. And he need pay only Re. 19 a month for this 
unique aeourlty. 

Ask al-ife Insurance Agent to tell you more about the Whole Life Policy 
and Its wonderful benefits. 

Thore Is no substitute for 

LIFE INSURANCE 

aw. . ‘ . . — .. 
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THE BERLIN CRISIS 


For the last few months the centre of 
cold war has once again been shifted to 
Berlin. For the past sixteen years the pro¬ 
blem of Berlin has defied any solution and 
as the time passes the problem becomes 
more aggravated. The ^rlin question is 
a legacy of the Second World War and until 
a peace treaty is signed with Germany- 
united or divided—the Berlin issue cannot 
be settled. Mr. Khrushchev has declared 
to sign by the end of this year a peace 
treaty with East Germany and hand over 
full control to East German Government 
of the Soviet sector of Berlin. But the 
Western Allies have stated that they would 
not recognise a unilateral peace treaty with 
East Germany in which l^rlin is situated. 
The West wants to keep Berlin as a separ¬ 
ate entity while the Soviets want to absorb 
it in their communist fold. To Western 
Allies Berlin is a “showcase" of freedom 
while to the Soviets it is a “bone in their 
throat", llie tension which had been 
keyed-up to the explosion point with the 
closing of frontiers between East and West 
Berlin, has partially eased as the West has 
agreed te negotiate with the Soviet Union 
on a setUement of the Berlin problem. As 
both sides are adament on the stand they 
have taken over the Berlin issue, there is 
very little hope that a mutually acceptable 
(iolution will be found by negotiations. But 
one thing is certain, that no one is going to 
risk a nucleac war over Berlin. There have 
bwn crises over Berlin in the past and the 
situation had become pretty serious but the 
Soviets always backed out to carry their 
threats., It is hoped the present crisis over 
Berlin will also pass over like the past, 


The present crisis over Berlin veaa 
started by Mr. Khrushchev when he -dec¬ 
lared in a televised broadcast in Moscow 
on June 15, 1961 that a peaceful settlement 
of the Berlin and German questions “must 
be attained this year”, ddding that the 
Soviet Union would sign a separate peace 
treaty with Eastern C^rmany if such a 
treaty were not signed by all the Powers 
who had been at war with Germany. He 
also said that the Order-Neisse frontier bet¬ 
ween Germany and Poland was final, and 
any attempt to change it would involve the 
risk of “thermo-nuclear war". Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev also pointed out that in the event of a 
peace treaty between the U.S.S.R. and the 
German Democratic Republic, the Western 
Powers would have to negotiate with thei 
East German authorities on the question^ 
access to West Berlin by road, water aM 
air. For West Berlin he propps^ the statua 
of a “free dty” under a regime of its choos¬ 
ing, with guaranteed access to and contacts 
with the rest of the world. 

Speaking at a Moscow ceren^tony on 
June 21, the 20th anniveaiary of the Crnman 
invasion of the USSR, Marshal C3ndkov, 
who commanded the Soviet 62nd Army 
which defended Stalingrad, asserted fltafe 
the Western Powers had no rights^in Berlin 
because the city was captured Ibgr Soviet 
troopji and there were no Western forces 
“within many miles of Berlin” when the 
war ended. 

The Western reaction to Soviet threats 
was quick and firm. In a statenwnt on 
June 22, the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Rusk, emphasized that the Weirtem 
Allies were in Berlin “by right", that they 
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were there to protect the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin, and that the USA 
could “not accept the validity of any claim 
to extinguish its position in Berlin by un¬ 
ilateral action”. The U.S. State Department 
spokesman, Mr. Lincoln White, similarly 
emphasized on June 23 that Western rights 
in Berlin stemmed from the agreements 
reached with the Soviet Union at the end 
of the Second World War. Replying speci¬ 
fically to Marshal Chuikov's ".sjx'cious” 
argument that the Western Allies had no 
rights in Berlin, Mr. White recalled that the 
Western forces had occupied, and subse¬ 
quently relinquished to Soviet control, 
large areas of what is now Eastern Ger¬ 
many. 

In a broadcast to the American people 
on July 25, President Kennedy reaflirmed 
the right of the Western Allies to be in Ber¬ 
lin and to enjoy free access to that city, 
declaring that “we cannot permit the Com¬ 
munists to drive us out of Berlin, either 
'gradually or by force”. He al.so emphasiz¬ 
ed that the freedom of We.st Berlin was 
“not negotiable”, but declared his readiness 
to “search for peace in formal or informal 
meetings”. 

On July 17, 1961 the U.S., Britain and 
France presented similarly worded notes to 
the Soviet Government, wherein the three 
Western Powers emphasized that they 
would not recogni.se any unilateral Soviet 
attempt to end their existing rights in Ber¬ 
lin. The Soviet Government replied on 
August 8 and onceagain demanded the 
early conclusion of a German Peace Treaty 
With both German States. The Soviet 
Union reiterated that it would sign a separ¬ 
ate treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic if the Western Powers refused 
and without the participation of the West¬ 
ern Powers “reluctantly”. 

On August 13 the East German author¬ 
ities sealed off the border between Last and 
West Berlin, and also belw’een We.st Berlin 
and the surrounding East German terri¬ 
tory, leaving only 13 oftlcial crossing poinls 
open. A special broadcast said that these 
measures would remain in force unlil the 
conclusion of a peace trealy, and that they 
had been taken “in the initrests of neac^' 
in Europe and of the security of the G.D.H. 
and of the other Socialist States”. 

As a result of the closing of the bovder 
except for the official crossing-points, ihe 
flood of refugees from Fast Berlin dwindled 


to a trickle. Nevertheless, some 1,500 suc¬ 
ceeded in e.scaping into West Berlin during 
the day across backwards, gardens and 
bombed sites, and in some cases by swim¬ 
ming canals and the River Havel. 

The Brandenburg Gate, one of the 13 
official crossing-points still remaining open, 
was ‘sealed by the East German authorities 
on August 14, when armed People’s Police 
accompanied by armoured cars took up 
positions on the East Berlin side of the 
Gate. During the night of August 17-18 a 
concrete barrier up to 6 ft. high and topped 
with barbed wire—^promptly nicknamed by 
West Berliners “Ulbricht’s Chinese Wall”— 
was erected in the Potsdamerplatz by Com¬ 
munist “shock workers”. 

In a broadcast on August 18, Herr UL 
brichl said that the sealing-off of the East 
Berlin would “facilitate the conclusion of a 
peace treaty and the solution of the West 
Berlin problem”. 

The follov.'ing additional restrictions 
were imposed by the East German authori¬ 
ties during the night of August 22: (a) the. 
establishment o£ a “no-man’s-land” of 100 
metres’ width on both sides of the border; 
(b) reduction of the number of crossing- 
points to six; and (c) an announcement that 
West Berliners would not be allowed to 
enter East Berlin without special visas, in 
order to prevent the entry of “spies and 
provocateurs” into the Eastern sector. 

The Western Allied commandants im¬ 
mediately denounced the “no-man’s-land” 
order as “effrontery,” and on the following 
day about 1,000 U.S., British, and French 
troops patrolled up to the sector boundaries 
within the 100-metre radium with tanks, 
armoured vehicles, and anti-tank guns. 

Strong protest Notes were delivered in 
Moscow on August 17 by the British, U.S., 
and French Governments, in almost identi¬ 
cal terms, at the Berlin border restrictions 
imposed by the East German authorities. 

The Western protests were rejected on 
August .19 by the Soviet Government, which 
stated that it “fully underetands and sup¬ 
ports the G.D.R. Government in establish¬ 
ing effective control on the border with 
West Berlin in order to block the subversive 
activities being conducted from West Berlin 
against the G.D.R. and other Socialist coun¬ 
tries”. 

At the request of President Kennedy, 
Vice-President Lyndon Johnson paid a two- 
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day visit to West Berlin on August 19-20 to 
make an on-the-spot .survey and to demons¬ 
trate “American interest” in the Beilin 
situation. Some half a million West Berli¬ 
ners gave Vice-President Johnson an enthu¬ 
siastic welcome on his arrival. Equally 
enthusiastic scenes occurred in West Berlin 
on August 20 with the arrival of 1,500 
American troops, with 250 vehicles, sent as 
reinforcements for the U.S. garrison in 
Berlin. 

The Soviet Government sent identical 
Notes to the three Western Powers on, 
A^ust 23 alleging that “revanchists, extre¬ 
mists, saboteurs, and spies” were being 
allowed to travel along the air corridors 
linking Western Germany with West Ber¬ 
lin, and calling on the U.S., Britain and 
France to stop what were described as “un¬ 
lawful and provocative activities” by West¬ 
ern German politicians in West Berlin. 

A statement was issued from the White 
House on August 24 describing the Soviet 
Note as containing “false” allegations and 
“slanderous remarks” and giving a “solemn 
warning” that Hussian or East German in¬ 
terference with free access to West Berlin 
would be "an aggressive act for the conse¬ 
quences of whidi the Soviet Government 
would bear full responsibility". 

The Western Allies on September 8 
sharply rejected the Soviet accusations 
about misuse of air corridors, and repeated 
“in the most solemn terms’^ the warning 
against any interference witlT Allied flights. 

There has been no new development in 
the Berlin situation for the last two months 
and there is no hope of any change unless 
Mr. Khrushchev gives practical shape to 
his threat of unilaterally signing a peace 
treaty with the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic. 

To view the Berlin problem in its pro¬ 
per perspective, it would be better to 
review the history of Berlin since the end 
of Second World War. In accordance w'ith 
the London Protocol of September 12, 1944, 
on the Zones of Occupation and the Admin¬ 
istration of Greater Berlin, as well as the 
London Agreement of November 14, 1944, 
on the Control Machinery in Germany, both 
concluded between the U.S.A., Britain and 
the Soviet Union and later acceded to by 
Prance, Berlin was occupied in July 1945 
, by armed forces of the Pour Powers and 
plarad under the administration of an inter- 
AUied Kommandatura. The Kommanda- 


tura was directly and exclusively subordi¬ 
nate to the Allied Control Council set up 
for the whole of Germany. Thus Berlin 
was constituted a special area of occupation, 
having a status of its own and belonging t 0 | 
none of the other four occupied Zones of 
Germany. On March 20, 1948, the Soviets 
walkea out of the Allied Control Council 
for Germany. On April 1, they imposed 
rail and road restrictions on Allied traffic 
to Berlin. On June 16, they walked out of 
the Berlin Kommandatura. On Jpne 24, 
the Sc'viets totally severed all land and' 
water routes between Berlin and the Westr 
ern Zones of Germany. Their undisguised' 
intent was to force the Western Allies out 
of Berlin and starve the people of the city 
into the Communist fold. For the next 11 
months food, coal, and all else necessary tq 
keep alive the people of West Beiiin and- 
supply to forces of the Western ’Allies in- 
Berlin, was transported by air. Tacitly 
admitting their failure to oust the Western’ 
Powers and sw-allow all of Berlin, the 
Soviets lifted the blockade in May 1949. 
At the subsequent conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris in June 1949, the Soviet' 
Union further pledged itself to cooperate 
actively in the maintenance and improve¬ 
ment of communications belw'een Berlin 
and other parts of Germany. 

On September 21, 1949, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Gerniaijy came into being with 
l)i-. Adenauer as its Chancellor. The FBG 
or West Germany comprises the Germaq 
zones rormerly occupied by Britain, U.SA. 
and France. On October 7, 1949, the Soviets 
authorities set up their puppet i-egime in 
the Eastern zone of Germany. The East 
German regime proclaimed the Soviet sec¬ 
tor ol Berlin to be its capital. In a series 
of steps in 1954 and the Soviets pur¬ 
ported to grant the East Geimany full sove¬ 
reignty. Among other things, they trans- 
fen-ed to it the control of borders wnth the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin and over 
German traffic Lstween the two areas. As- 
the East German regime w'as unlawfully 
cieated and dees not rest on the consent of 
the governed, but is kept in power by the. 
apparatus of a police state backed by mili¬ 
tary foices of the Soviet Union, the Western, 
nations have refused to recognise it. So 
have all other non-Communist nations. 

On May 2G, 1952, the three Western 
Powers signed contractual agreements end¬ 
ing the occupation status of West Germany. 
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On October 3, 1954, ttae FRG was admitted 
to full partneiehip in the Western European 
Union (Brussels Treaty) and NATO. As 
West Berlm remains under joint Allied 
trusteephip, it is not part of the West Ger¬ 
many although Article 23 of the Basic Law 
of MRG claims Berlin as one of its consti¬ 
tuent Spates., From 1954 to 1958 various at- 
tea^pta were made by Western Powers to 
toff a solution to Berlin problem but all 
etofts were stalled by the Soviets. Late in 
195^ the Soviet Union launched its second 
major assault on the freedom of West Ber- 
Un. 

In a speech on November 10, 1958, Mr. 
Khnishchev made a statement on the l^viet 
Union^’s intention to transfer control of East 
Berlin to the East German Government. His 
statement confirmed an earlier statement 
nude on October 27 by Herr Ulbricht (First 
tocretary of the East German l^cialist 
UWiy Party) in which he said: “The whole 
of Berlin lies within the territory of Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic. The whole of 
Berlin area belongs to G.D.R. and the au¬ 
thority of the Western occupying Powers no 
longer has any legal basis in Berlin”. 

The British, U.S. and French Govern¬ 
ments reacted firmly to Khrushchev’s an- 
nouncemept, official statements were issued 
stressing that the Western Powers were in 
West Berlin by right, and that their status 
in this respect derived not from the Pots¬ 
dam Agreement but from the Four-Power 
declaration of June 5, 1945, and the agree-* 
ments with the Soviet Union concluded on 
May 4, 1949, after the ending of the ^rlin 
blockade. These multilateral arrangements 
eoukl not be invalidated save by common 
agreement between the four parties. 

1%e Soviet proposals for Berlin were 
handed over on November 27 to U.S,. U.K., 
France and West Germany. The principal 
Soviet proposal was that West Berlir should 
become a demilitarized Free City, with Bri¬ 
tain, France, the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, 
and possibly the United Nations, guarantee¬ 
ing its status. Under a separate agreement 
ES^ Germany would guarantee communi¬ 
cations between West Berlin and the out¬ 
side world, in return for an undertaking by 
West Berlin not to tolerate “subversive 
activity against Eastern Germany”. If by 
the end of six months no agreement had 
been reached on thi^ propose between the 
Smdet Union and tlie Western Powers, the 
Soviet Government would carry out its 


pirns in agreemrat Oexmany. 

which Government Wbuld eirry cut its 
plans in agreement with Eastern Germany, 
which would then be able to exercise fw 
sovereignty by land, sea, and air over the 
approaches to West Berlin. 

The Foreign Ministers of U.K.,' UB., 
France and GFR issued a communique On 
December 14, 1958, in Paris affirming the 
determination of their Governments “to 
maintain their position and their rights in 
Berlin, including the rights of free access”. 

In a statement on January 21,1959 Herr 
Walter Ulbricht said that the German 
Demociatic Republic regarded the present 
frontiers of (Germany as “final and unalter¬ 
able”. He pointed out that Germany’s for¬ 
mer “peace borders” had been lost as the 
result of “Hitler’s adventures”, that the 
pre^nt fatntiers had been in existence for 
14 years, and that both Britain and U.S.A. 
had helped in fixing the post-war frontiers 
and had agreed to the resettlement of the 
German population of the former eastern 
provinces. 

On January 19,1959 the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment sent Notes to the U.S., U.K. and France 
and to all other countries whidt were at war 
with Germany between 1939-45 and to the 
East and West German Governments, pro¬ 
posing ^the holding of a peace conference 
within two months, either in Prague or 
Warsaw, to draw up a German peace treaty. 
A Soviet draft of a peace treaty with Ger¬ 
many was also sent to the countries con¬ 
cerned. 

The three Western Powers and also 
Federal Germany replied on February 16, 
1959 to Soviet Note of January 10. While 
reserving the Western position with regard 
to rights in Berlin, the British, French andr 
American Governments proposed a four- 
Power Conference of Foreign Ministers to 
discuss “the problem of Germany in all its 
aspects and implications”. 

^ March 2, 1959, the Soviet Union 
proposed a “summit” conference of the 
Heads of Governments, to take place at the 
end of April in Geneva or Vienni^ aliP 
agreed to a conference of Foreign Ministe|% 
before the “summit”. 

The Foreign Minister’s CSonferenoe open¬ 
ed in Geneva on May U, 1959 and adjourn¬ 
ed without tangible progress on Au^ist 5. 
1959. The three Western heads of 

(Continued on page aW) 
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Throughout Indian history, we find on 
the one hand a tendency towards unification 
on the -basis of religion and culture and on 
the other of fragmentation due to differen¬ 
ces in language and customs and economic 
and jralitical interests. Di-versity is inescap¬ 
able in a country so large in area and with 
such differences in landscape and climate. 
The fact that different peoples came into 
India at different times has added to the 
complexity. Even the Aryans did not mig¬ 
rate to India as a unified l^y of people but 
came m driblets over many centuries. Ibe 
same story has been repeated in later times 
and small scale migration into India was 
almost continuous till the beginnings of 
the contemporary age. 

It has been a paradox of Indian history 
that in spite of a basic identity of cuUure, 
the country has been divided into kingdoms 
which have often developed sub-national¬ 
ities sharply distinguished from one an¬ 
other. In the past, the lack of communica¬ 
tion encouraged local variations and often 
prevented clashes between different areas. 
Improvements in methods of transport and 
communication have brought not only difle^ 
rent regions nearer to one another in physi*^ 
cal terms but also provoked conflicts bs^d 
on their diversity. Increase in population 
without corresponding increase in national 
wealth has made these local conflicts shar¬ 
per. Many people are worried today by 
discords which arise from differences of 
language, religion, caste or community but 
these differences can be overcome and na- 





guarantee of economic and social 
further emphasises this tendency 
sectional claims and loyalties, 
admission to educational institutioi; 
communal or linguistic consideratic 
brought up because many aspirant 
that they may not get their dues 
such additional support. 

Total Heritage 

Very few Indians are willing to 
the total heritage of India and a lazne Qtktj 
rity are content to draw upon and 
pride in only certain sections or aspects 
Indian history and culture. The fatA f 
there were in the past many kingdoim 
the pre-eminence of one meant the subor^ 
nation of others is an example o^ the 
in which territorial loyalties are attaa9|p 
to a part rather than the whole of Itmht 
Differences in religion and language han^c 
further encouraged this tendency. It is ai^ 
unfortunate fact that heroes of one tre% 
religion, language or community are ofHIft 
unacceptable to men of other are^ nil- 
gions, languages or communities, liie'ex¬ 
treme example is the failure of lai^e sec- 
riens of Muslims to accept the heroes ^ 
ajlcient India as part of their cultural herib< 
age and of many Hindus to accept the 
contribution of non-Hindus^ special)^ Mus¬ 
lims, to the evolution of Indian culture. 
This fragmentation of consciousness is 
of the basic reasons why flssiparous’ 
can so easily arouse the passions of ope gela¬ 
tion of the Indian people against ano%ff. 


tional integration achieved if we recognise 
four basic facts. 

It is the social and economic backward¬ 
ness of the country which is responsible for 
many of the flssiparous tendencies that are 
revealed from time to time. When all citi¬ 
zens can be assured of a human standard 
of life, many of the present confliett will 
disappear. It is the uncertainty of seefimng 
the means of livelihood that often leads 
individuals or groups to emphasise their 
caste, communal, religious or linguistic affi¬ 
nities in order to strengthen their claims on 
the national resources. 

The fact that iQ spite of considerable 
industrial development since independence, 
employment under government or in public 
or privite firms seems to many the beat 


Recognition of Diversities 

The long history of India seems to 
prove conclusively that on the one -hand, 
the diversities of India can never be ful^ 
suivressed, and on the other that India hae 
prospered uriienever these diversities have 
been recognised and accommodated in • 
larger setting. Thus in the ancient period, 
when Buddhism and Brahmanism flourish¬ 
ed side by side, India reached great heights' 
of achievement and glory. When.the 
of neo-Brahmanism led to disregard (m tup- 
pression of Buddhism, the decline of Indio 
began. Similarly, in the middle ages, 
Altoar’s policy of ^ual treatment for all 
religion communities led to splendid sue- 
ceu the attempt to reverse that 

policy waa nutoly responsible for the break- 


up of tne MUgnai, Jiimpire. Today, in a 
democratic setting, the recognition of and 
' y^ard for diversity is even more import¬ 
ant and can supply the basis for India’s 
^atest contribution to the world. 

There must be not only acceptance of 
and regard for the diverse elements of 
India’s life, but what is equally important, 
aadf of these elements must be able to feel 
that is contributing to the development 
4>t tne whole of India. The majority must 
£rom the nature of the case make the larg¬ 
est contribution to India’s advancement, 
hut anless the minorities feel that they are 
eg^ partners in this common national 
miQ^vour, they cannot be fully integrated 
into ’the nation while retaining their dis¬ 
tinctive character. 

. il^ainst this background of what appear 
to be basic facts, the achievement of natio¬ 
nal integration requires both long and short 
measures. 

"JKMftontation of School Courses 

iUnong the long term measures, the 
flxst and foremost must be education. The 

E ing generations must be trained up to 
Klians who accept their total heritage, 
this end in view, school couises, and 
eqiicially the teaching of history, will have 
to be reoriented. While school histories 
must give the truth and nothing but the 
truth, it is not necessary that elementary 
hii^odes should try to give the whole truth. 
Efementary history must from the natuic of 
the case be short and simple and therefore 
highly selective. It is desirable that in 
suw selection, some of the facts of clash 
and friction among territories, communities 
or religions should be slurred over and 
greater attention paid to the elements of 
cooperation in Indian life and culture. 

National interest demands that school 


any section oi cQuoren tor foxy other sec¬ 
tion. - ^ ^ 

Scandinavian Eumi^ 

, Very successful lesults have b^n ob¬ 
tained in the Scandmavian countrns in 
dealing with past conflicts. Joint Commis¬ 
sions supervise the selection of textbooks 
in elementary schools in order to eliminate 
factors which may implant in the minds of 
small children hatred against another 
Scandinavian people. Norwegians, Swedes, 
Finns or Danes have often fought in 
the past but reorientation of the teac hing 
of history in their countries has created a 
larger Scandinavian rather thari a narrow¬ 
ly national outlook. In India, a similar 
approach must be adopted to prevent the 
development of prejudices in the minds of 
children against any community, religion 
or linguistic or tenitorial group within or 
outside India. 

There is no denying that apai't from the 
struggle for econoimc and political benefits, 
one other major cause of friction among 
Indian peoples today is linguistic rivalry. 
The adoption of democracy naturally led to 
a demand that the affairs of the State must 
be managed in the language of the people 
and as such the demand for linguistic states 
was perhaps natural and indeed almost in¬ 
evitable. It is an unfortunate fact that an 
impetus to this demand was given by the 
adoption of Hindi as the official language of 
India. This adoption was also natural as 
Hindi is the language of the largest single 
group in the country, but all the same, it 
created among large sections of other langu¬ 
age groups a certain apprehension that 
they might be less well placed in economic 
and political matters than their fellow 
countrymen whose mother-tongue is Hindi. 
It cannot be denied that the insistence of 


histories should be so prepared that chil¬ 
dren do not develop actional loyalties early 
in life. They should feel the unity of the 
eounti'y in its history, but this does not 
demand any distortion of facts. As they 
grow up and go to higher stages of educa¬ 
tion, all the differences can be gradually 
revealed to them in an objective and dis¬ 
passionate way. What has been said of the 
teaclung of history applies with equal force 
to the teaching of literature. In selecting 
literary textbooks for school children, we 
have to be careful to ensure that attitudes 
of hatred or contempt are not fostered in 


some of the Hindi-speaking people for push¬ 
ing ahead the programme of adopting Hhnli 
and the resistance of some of the non-Huidi- 
speaking peoples against that move are due 
to the hopes of the one group and the feax^ 
of the other that adoption of Hindi will 
give certain advantages to the Hindi-speak¬ 
ing people over other language groups. 

Development of Modem Indian Itangsuvetf 

This makes it the more necessary to 
phase the adoption of Hindi in a way which! 
will allay the fears, legitimate or other¬ 
wise, of non-Hindi-sq[)eamng Indians. One 
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way of doing so is for the Union Govern¬ 
ment to accept the responsibility of helping 
in the development of all modem Indian 
languages. If the Union funds allocated 
for the development of Indian languages 
are distributed among all the language 
groups on the basis of population, Hindi will 
still get the largest support, but people 
speaking other languages will have no 
cause or sense for grievance. In the last 
three years, the Government of India have 
increasingly helped in the development of 
Indian languages other than Hindi and this 
has gener^ly aroused a very favourable 
response among non-Hindi-speaking peoples 
of the country. 

One aspect of this assistance to all 
Indian languages should be the translation 
of classics from one Indian language to all 
other Indian languages so that a corpus of 
common Indian literature can be created. 
This in itself would help in the develop¬ 
ment of an all-India approach and outlook 
which must be the aim of education to 
develop among the growing generations. 
Few things are so conducive to national uni¬ 
ty as a common literary heritage. People 
who share the same legends and myths and 
respond to the same associations develop a 
common outlook in spite of differences in 
religion, custom or language. 

Inter-State Cultural Exchange 

Among long term measures, two others 
may be briefly mentioned. In spite of the 
over-riding unity of Indian culture, there aie 
local variations which cannot be ignored. 
Very often the special features of one area 
are unknown or imperfectly known even in 
neighbouring areas. Strangeness at times 
leads to a sense of distance and even hosti¬ 
lity. We have therefore to take measures 
for ensuring that the variety of Indian cul¬ 
ture, at least in its broad aspects, is brought 
within the reach of all Indian citizens. It is 
with this end in view that for the last two 
years inter-State cultural exchanges in 
music, dance and drama have been organis¬ 
ed and they have proved popular and in¬ 
structive. Such programmes should be 
further expanded, so that people of one area 
or cultural tradition in India may become 
familiar with the culture of other areas or 
traditions and recognise elements of simi¬ 
larity which will strengthen the sense of 
national solidarity. This is an extension in 
the visual field of the attempt to create a 
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common Indian literature through translUS 
tions into every Indian language of the cUh(| 
sics of each Indian language. 

One example would indicate how mh 
ccssary are such exchanges m musiC) dante 
and drama. The Tamil and Teiugu pec^ 
live in contiguous areas and for a long tirgl 
they have lived in the same State and yM 
when last year^the Kuchipudi dance <li3 
Andhra Pradesh* was shown, perhaps Ite 
the first time in the city of Madras, then 
was wide acclamation for their perfcte 
mance. Drama and music are emaUj 
stiong bonds for binding together peope ill 
different areas and we must expand^pte^ 
grammes for exhibiting in one State du 
special art forms of other States. 

Role of Museums 

Museums can also play an importMM 
role in national integration by makil||| 
people of one area conscious of the' coniA 
button of other areas to the developmaif o! 
a common Indian culture. This is th^ mil^ 
justification for the establishment of ntt 
tional museums in different parts of Ite 
country. In addition, every State MuBeSKr 
as well as local museums at the District leva! 
should be so organised that the special coit< 
tribution of a particular area is seen in the 
background of the totality of Indian culture 

All these long term measures are ba(6( 
but they will not show results for at kasl 
twenty or twentyfive years, the period re 
quired for the growth of a new generation 
Short term measures are therefore inesci^ 
able and in the immediate present ever 
more necessary. All measures, whethei 
short or long term, must however aim ai 
satisfying the four conditions mentioned 
earlier, namely, the acceptance of divert 
sity of India as a fact, the adoption of flM 
total Indian heritage by every citizen, HbA 
growth of a sense that every minority how 
ever small has a creative contribution U 
make to the totality of Indian culture aac 
the expansion of economic, social and poll 
tical opportunities for all. 

Expansion of Edncational Facilities 

In the expansion of opportunities, tiu 
greatest e < phasis should perhaps be paid t< 
the provision of educational facilities, es 
pecially professional and technical trainim 
to the less fortunate sections of the Indiat 
people. Education has been recognised t( 
be the greatest instrument of social mobili 



y. Today, when all functions of society are 
lecoming increasingly dependent on science 
Old teclmology, education has become the 
issential condition for the progress und pros- 
lerity of individuals as well as groups. Some 
pedal measures are therefore necessary to 
»sure that such concessions are not cxces- 
ive or ^rmanent, as both individuals and 
lominunities suffer when they are given un- 
lue protection or favour. 

The pattern adopted by the All India 
Council for Technical Education to ensure 
idequate opportunities for less developed 
[roups may be mentioned in this connec- 
ion. The Council has unanimously agreed 
hat upto 25 per cent of seats in Engineering 
tnd Technical Institutions may be reserved 
or pupils of comparatively backward com- 
nunities who may be given a weightage up 
0 10 per cent of marks but this protection 
vill continue in full only for ten years, 
dfter which the weightage in marks will be 
educed by 1, per cent every year, so that 
it the end of 20 years there will 1% ncithei 
eservation nor weightage. 

There is also a feeling of frustratioi 
unong some sections of the Indian people 
{Specially belonging to the minorities, be< 
lause of their failure to secure an adequate: 
hare in services or industry and business, 
t has been mentioned earlier that in the 
)eculiar circumstances of India, services, 
ipedally under Government, have an undue 
ittraction for most people. That attraction 
las been further enhanced by centralised 
ilanning in recent years. Today, even in- 
lustry and commerce largely depend upon 
lUocations of resources or facilities by a 
centralised authority in which oHicials must 
Tom the very nature of the case play an 
mportant role. It is for this reason that re¬ 
presentatives of minority groups, whether 
Jnguistic, religious, caste or communal, 
)ften ask for an adequate share for members 
)f their own group. 

The matter requires careful considera- 
ion to ensure that justice is done both to 
ndividuals and groups while maintaining 
he standard of public service. In any mea- 
jures they may be adopted, the aim should 
X the removal of disabilities rather than 
actual preference or favour for any group. 

It is true that many of the higher posts, 
ipocially under Government, are filled on a 
competitive basis through examinations, 
l^t first sight this seems to ensure complete¬ 


ly fair treatment for all, but those who have 
experience of examinations know that it is 
not always possible to equate different sub¬ 
jects and different examiners. Especially in 
the interview, an element of personal likes 
and dislikes cannot be ruled out. Also, cer¬ 
tain groups have for historical reasons grea¬ 
ter linguistic ability and generally do 
better in written examination. It has 
been found from actual experience that 
of two persons who have entered through a 
competitive test, the one with the highest 
marks in the examination has not always 
been the better officer in his subsequent 
career. There is therefore room for flexibi¬ 
lity in such recruitment by ensuring that noi 
one below a certain standard need be con¬ 
sidered, but among those who have qualified 
there is room for some freedom of choice to 
see that different sections of the people are 
adequately represented in all the key servi¬ 
ces. 

All these problems of competition and 
selection, whether in educational institu¬ 
tions or in entry into services or industry or 
business, arise out of inadequacy of op¬ 
portunities. Where there is an expanding 
economy—and today under the impact of 
our plans, the Indian economy is an expand¬ 
ing economy—these problems should not 
become acute. If there are enough open¬ 
ings for every man, none will bolster up his 
claims by bringing up linguistic, caste, re¬ 
ligious or provincial consideration. 

We must therefore examine carefully 
why there should be these complaints about 
frustration or lack of opportunity when so 
many new avenues are being opened up 
through the establishment or expansion of 
new types of industry and services. One 
reason may be that the new opportunities 
that are being created are not being 
equitably distributed throughout the en¬ 
tire community and perhaps certain ac¬ 
tions are utilising their positions of vantage 
or privilege to reserve for their own groupa 
a disproportionate share. If enquiry revesus 
that this is so, measures should be taken ta 
remove'disparities and offer equal opportuni¬ 
ties to all. Once we can harness the energy, 
and enthusiasm of all sections of the people) 
in their expansion of the economy, we will 
release an additional and almost irresistible 
force for national integration, since nothing 
unites a people more than fellowship in a 
common endeavour for a noble cause. 



Which Have Influenced 

By K. M. MUNSHI 

I look back some 60 odd years to revive Instead of a docile genie to do my bidding, 
my memory of the books which influenced I had an angry father to face in the even- 
me in my early years. ing! 

At the dawn of my memory, I find the The book that sowed the seeds of histo* 
impact of our two great epics, the Rama- rical romancing in me was a Gujarati 
yana and the Mahabharata, particularly abridgement of Durgesh Nandini, the fam*' 
the latter. These works, I did not read. I ous novel by the Bengali author Bankim 
heard them from my mother’s lips night Chandra Chatopadhyaya, The dogged 
after night, year after year; also from the heroism with which the hero fought his 
dagarla bhate, the typical street Puranics enemies had a strong appeal for me. The 
of Gujarat who held audiences spell-bound clash of arms between the Rajputs and tbp 
night after night m some seasons. Moghuls stirred in me a vague desire to 

I was a shy, serious and sensitive boy, drive out foreigners from our land, a theme 
more advanced in studies than boys of my which I worked into more than one novel 
age, physically much too weak to play with later. And it need not be said that I 

them. Naturally, therefore, I lived m the straightaway fell in love with the heroine, 

world of my imagination. Tilottama, in a childish sort of way. ' 

I remember how the boy bhaktas, This impression of Durgesh Nandlal 
Dhruva and Prahlad, stirred yearnings for was intensified when one of the old drama'* 
God in my little breast; how the exploits of tic companies of Gujarat turned the noyel 
Parashuram fired my imagination; how I tnto a play. I saw the play quite a 

was impatient to live in the ashrams of the tier of t’mes, and every time I felt a com<* 

sages Vasishtha, Viswamitra, and Vyas. plete sense of identity with the hero, Jagat 
What particularly appealed to me in Sjngh In my dreams after I bad seen the 
these stories was the devotion of the pupils Pt®y> ^ often married the heroine myself, 
to their gurus; how they would graze their I began the study of English almost in 
teachers’ cattle at all cost; how at the my infancy. When I was barely eleven 
guru’s commands they would stop water years old, I began to read English novels. I 
from running out of a field with their read scores of novels, particularly the 
bodies; how they would starve themselves novels of Alexandre Dumas Jr., Walter 
rather than disobey the guru’s mandate. Scott and Mrs. Henry Wood, half of which' 
And I always had a wish, inarticulate I did not fully understand. Of them, two 
though it was, to be a rishi my.self some created an ineradicable impression on me. 
day. The wish was too ambitious to be They were Scott’s Ivanhoe, and Dumas’ The 
within approachable distance, but through- Three Musketeers. 

out life It has prevented me from being a Of the two novels. The Three Muske* 
hard-headed realist. teers was my greater favourite. I think 1 

A new world opened before me, I must have read it a score of times by now 
remember, when I read—and I learned to every time I lead it, I feel myself m 
read very young—an illustrated Gujarati ® world of mine own, ihc impress of the 
translation of the Arabian Nights. The novel cm easily be found m some of rav 
impression’ it created on me was terrific, ^rly historical novels. But the art ol 
Night after night I flew into the Valley of D»nnas, the prince of story-tellers, has al- 
the Diamonds; rode on flying horses: saw way.s been my despair. 

Shaherazadee in her glorious beauty, wait- In spite of !hy absorption in these 
ed for the early dawn for the city gates to novels, the world of the Mahabharata was 
open so that at some lucky moment, I may always with me. Its superb story nevei 
be picked to be the consort of some wait- left its grip over me. Mother gcneially tolc 
ing princess. Following in the footsteps of it to my sister's childien and, later, to m 3 
AUadin, I remember once having rubbed own, as they grew up one after another, aL 
an old lantern with my diamond ring to of whom avidly waited foi the hour. Dur 
invoke a genie. AH that I succeeded in ing the course of such narration, we solemn 
doing was to break the glass of the lantern ly discussed the frolics of Bhim, the ex 
as well as the little diamonds in my ring, ploits of Arjun, the misfortunes of Kamj 
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and the greatness of Sri Krishna. 1 confess 
I iMd a sneaking fondness for dear, old 
Bhim. He was so lovable. 

Even from the days of my childhood, I 
was drawn to Napoleon-1 don’t remem¬ 

ber how or why. Somewhere—I don’t know 
where—I had read about him. Father 
sometimes used to talk about his exploits. 
His portrait in our history book—his face 
set in godlike majesty of power—fascinat¬ 
ed me. And the first purchase which I 
hastened to make with the little money that 
I could gather was a copy of Abbot’s Life of 
Napoleon. For years that book was my bi- 
ble. The ‘Leonine Bonnie of Marengo fame,’ 
whp, when his companions slept, 'studied 
upward in the night,’ was to me a living 
flame of inspiration. 

> In puerile imitation of Napoleon’s early 
days, I even prepared a vast programme of 
acquiring knowledge and planning achieve¬ 
ments. 

Pondering over Abbot’s book, I also de-* 
t^loped an urge to achieve something by 
ceaseless hard work—a phantom which con¬ 
tinues to pursue me still. From that book, 
more than from any other—the influence of 
Michaelt’s French revolution was to come 
later—I also got some insight into the pas¬ 
sionate yearnings of man for Liberty, Equa¬ 
lity and Fraternity, and a vague childish 
desire to clear out the foreign conquerors 
from our land some day. 

My foolish conceit that I knew English 
exceedingly well drove me, in the first year 
of my college, when I had just turned foui- 
teen, lo begin an epic poem on Napoleon m 
what I imagined was iambic pentametre. 
This I had the temerity to show to Sn 
Aravind Ghosh— later Sn Aurobmdo--then 
our Professor of English in the Baroda Col¬ 
lege. He gave a well-deserved knock-out 
blow to my conceit. “My boy, I have been 
brought up and educated in England,’’ said 
he, “and yet, I feel myself unequal to do 
justice to English poetry. If I were you, I 
would give up wnting English poetry.’’ I 
felt crest-fallen but took the advice. Alas! 
the world is left without an epic on the 
Great Napoleon. 

When I stepped out of my childhood, I 
entered entirely a different world—the 
world of Kalidas and Bhartrihari Shakes- 

? Bare and Shelley, John Stuart Mill and 
homas Carlyle. 

I have often described how Shakunta- 
lam gave shape to whatever little aesthetic 


sensibility I possessed. It also gave me the 
vision of peace in the ashram of a risM, sd 
badly needed by my tumultuous soul. 
Bhartrihari’s Niti and Valragya which I 
learned by heart provided me with a moral 
code and for many yearn 1 accepted one of 
the verses as a guide. 

I read widely of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Hamlet, Tempest, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Julius Caesar, As You Like It and 
Merchwt of Venice were my favourites. 
They introduced me to the w’orld of Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance, to life in its varied as¬ 
pects and to men in different moods and 
women of different temperaments. I have 
often wondered whether some of my hero¬ 
ines were not the children of my imagina¬ 
tion by Rosalind and Portia. 

For two or three years I became pas¬ 
sionately fond of Shelley. Some of his lines 
I learnt by heart, and his Epipsychedion be¬ 
came the saga of love for me. 

John Stuart Mill broke the chains of 
my orthodoxy, particularly his Liberty and 
Subjection of Women. Even his logic pro¬ 
vided some training to my impulsive na¬ 
ture. I remember to have copied out Liber¬ 
ty in my own hand-writing. It was not un¬ 
usual for educated men of my generation 
deeply to cherish that monumental work. 

I became a Carlyle fan very early. Of 
his works, I loved Hero and Hero-Worship 
the best, though I was not able to appre¬ 
ciate all that Carlyle wrote. In the years 
between 1905 and 1910 I read almost all of 
his works. They had an inspiring influence 
which kept me from giving up the struggle 
for life. And 1 always admired the volca¬ 
nic eruption of his picturesque phrases. 

By 1905 I was drawn to the Bhagavad 
Gita and Yoga Sutra. I am not sure 
whether I learnt about Yoga Sutra from Sri 
Aurobindo or from Vivekananda’s work. But 
I remember I bought an English translation 
when I came to Bombay for my University 
examination in 1905. And throughout life, 
Bhagavad Gita and Yoga Sutra have been 
shaping influences for me. 

I must have read hundreds of books, 
studied quite a few scoi’e and enjoyed sco¬ 
res, but these'two scriptuies have been 
closely woven into the fabric of what I am, 
although the material I was made of was 
too tough and unmalleable to be moulded 
into shape. . 



Bj Dr. KWAME NK&UMAH 
Presidoit of Ghana 
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The years since the war have brought a 
staggering change in the tempo of African 
development. Vast new economic resources 
have been opened up, export incomes have 
soared. 

The whole area has been spanned with 
new links and communications; where else, 
I wonder, has the airplane drawn together 
so much that formerly was isolated? Educa¬ 
tion has advanced, new African universities 
have been founded. 

Above all political ideas are on the 
march. In 1939, apart from the special case 
of the Union of South Africa, only one Afri¬ 
can state—Liberia—was completely indepen¬ 
dent. Today 27 are independent, while others 
stand on the threshold. Everywhere men 
and women are beginning to search con¬ 
sciously for political means to solve their 
problems and advance their hopes. 

Agitation 

This is a general situation which 1 feel 
we in Ghana can, without presumption, 
help interpret. As a country we have 
shared intimately in all the major develop¬ 
ments of post-war Africa. New prosperity 
has Sowed into Ghana owing to high post¬ 
war commodity prices. In Ghana, too, this 
wealth has been used for sustained develop¬ 
ment and, with special emphasis, for educa¬ 
tion. Ghana is the site of one of Africa’s 
great new universities. 

Ghana has been a spearhead of African 
politics^l advance. The agitation for full 
self-government goes back many decades 
in our history; but the last decisive phase 
of the struggle opened as late as 1948. After 
that, it took only a little more than eight 
years to bring Ghana to complete indepen¬ 
dence. 

Our sense of sharing in the profound, 
creative movements of change in Africa ha$ 
been ’eidianced by our experiences at the 
recent meeting of independent African 
states held in Accra—the first such confer¬ 
ence ever to be convened on African soil. 1 
bad the honour to preside at this meeting 
of statesmen from Ethiopia, Ghana, Libe¬ 
ria, Libya, Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia and 
the United Arab Republic, and.. .1 feel I 
can advance a genuine interpretation of 
come oapects of what we called at our con¬ 


ference the “African personality,” and also ■ 
of the African approach to world problem^ 

There are, above all, three traits thafc/^ 
should be stressed. The first is our desint.. ' 
to see Africa free and independent. Thef 
second is our determination to punut :.^ 
foreign policies based upon non-ali gnmep tt 
The third is our urgent need for economla..' 
development. There is no area in Africa '*' 
today where these three points are not op 
the agenda of politics. 

We believe, as do Americans, that to 
be self-governing is one of the inalieniibla v 
rights of man. In Africa, if peoples are ^ 
be truly independent, their govemmenta 
must reflect the fact that in all parts of thft 
continent the overwhelming majority of the 
population are native-born Africans. Even 
in countries of considerable European seV * 
tlement, such as Southern Rhodesia, nine- 
tenths of the people are African. Wlmt, 
therefore, at our recent conference, we call¬ 
ed for an end to colonialism, we were doing 
no more than stating our belief that the fa^ 
of a vast African majority should be accept¬ 
ed as the basis of government in Africa. 

It is important to underline this point 
of majority rights. We are often accused of 
black nationalism, of racialism in reverse, t 
think 1 can honestly speak for my own 
government when I say that we are more 
concerned with a fundamental human right! 
than with any particular colour of skin. 

We can claim, I think, that in Ghana 
there is ease and naturalness of contact and 
genuine mutual i-espect between people of- 
diflferent races. We certainly do not intend 
to project into our foreign policy a racialism 
we do not practise at home. But we cannot 
accept racialism in reverse and reconcile 
ourselves to the prolonged rule in Africa of 
minute minorities of alien stock. 

At our African conference we proposed 
a phased political transfer of power. We 
asked for the flxing of definite dates for 
early independence and called upon the ad- 
ministerii^ Powers to take rapid steps to 
implement the provisions of the Unit^ Nii- 
tions Charter and the political aspirations of 
the people, namely, self-determination and 

indepen^noe. 
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These steps ^ould, in my view, include 
n greatly accelerated and enlarged program¬ 
me of education and technical training, the 
Gening up systematically of new opportuni¬ 
ty for Africans in agriculture and industry 
ahd a rapid growth of African participation 
lit . the country’s political life. They would 
lestore what we believe is most lacking in 
Africa’s plural societies—and that is the ele¬ 
ment of confidence and hope on the part of 
the African majority. 

Perhaps after Africa’s concentrated ex¬ 
perience of total colonial control you might 
expect the pendulum to swing back towards 
a total rejection of the colonial Powers and 
all tfeeir works. Statements have been made 
In Europe and America that “the whole 
African continent will be lost to freedom.” 
It is, therefore, important to clear up some 
of these misunderstandings which give a to¬ 
tally false picture of the mood of emergent 
Africa. At this point, inevitably, we come 
to the question of what is really meant by 
Africa’s claim to base its foreign policy on 
the principle of “non-alignment.” 

Non-Alignment 

Non-alignment does not imply indiffe¬ 
rence to the great issues of our day. It does 
not imply isolationism. It is in no way anti- 
Western; nor is it anti-Eastem, The 
greatest issue of our day is surely to see 
that there is a tomorrow. For Africans es¬ 
pecially there is a particular tragedy in the 
risk of thermonuclear destruction. Our 
continent has come but lately to the 
threshold of the modem world. The oppor¬ 
tunities for health and education and a 
wider vision which other nations take for 
granted are barely within the reach of our 
people. And now they see the risk that all 
this richness of opportunity may be snatch¬ 
ed'away by destructive war. In any war, the 
strategic areas of the world would be des¬ 
troyed or occupied by some great Power. It 
Is simply a question of who gets there first; 
the Suez Canal, Afghanistan and the Gulf of 
Aqaba are examples. 

On this great issue of war and peace, 
therefore, the people and the Government of 
Ghana put all their weight behind the peace¬ 
ful settlement of disputes and seek condi- 
rions in which disputes do not become em¬ 
bittered to the point of violence. We are 
•wllUng to accept every provision of the 
United Nations Charter. We go further and 


police fffij^.as an alternative to 

One of the most important roles of the 
smaller nations today is surely to use their 
influence in season and out of season to sub¬ 
stitute the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and international policing of disturbed areas 
for the present disastrous dependence upon 
arms and force. 
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For this reason, at our African con¬ 
ference we underlined our demands for con¬ 
trolled disarmament, we deplored the ^ 
of the sale of arms as a means of influencing 
and we urged that African states should be 
represented on all international bodies con¬ 
cerned with disarmament. 

My second illustration concerns Ghana’s 
continued association with the Common¬ 
wealth. Some Americans have expressed 
surprise that Ghana, after emerging from 
colonial status, should choose, of its own 
free will, to remain within the Common¬ 
wealth and thus in partnership with the 
United Kingdom or colonial overlord. 


Regeneratioii 

As a resul^ of the old colonial link, 
many of our tie's are with Europe. We wel¬ 
come them. Links with schools and univer¬ 
sities, the mutual benefits of trade, the capi¬ 
tal invested in our roads and utilities, the 
service and help of European men and wo¬ 
men in many fields—these contribute to a 
web of common interests which we can free¬ 
ly acknowledge, once we are free ourselves. 
You cannot cancel 100 years of history, and 
history has brought Africa and Europe into 
close community. 

There is yet another reason why friend¬ 
ship between the peoples of Africa and the 
West could, under certain conditions, be 
close and lasting. No responsible African 
leader would make much secret of the ex¬ 
tent to which he needs outside economic as¬ 
sistance in the decades to come. One may 
sometimes wonder if the Western Powers 
fully understand the dilemma racing politi¬ 
cal leaders in the emergent lands. They have 
gained independence for their peoples. The 
hazards and excitements of toe struggle 
lie behind. Ahead lies the workaday world 
in which people must live and eat and 
hope to prosper. 

Independence of itself does not change 
this world. It simply creates the ript 
political atmosphm for a real eflwt of 
national ngeneration. But It does Mif 
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ply all the economic and social tools. The 
leaders are now expected, simply as a result 
of havivig acquired independence, to work 
miracles. The people look for new schools, 
new towns, new factories. They expcjct 
political equality to bring economic equa¬ 
lity. They do not realise what it may cost. 
In this situation, however poor the coun¬ 
try, the new government cannot sit and do 
nothing. Construction must begin. There 
must be something to show for independ¬ 
ence. If there is nothing to show, popular 
discontent may split the country apart. 

Investment 

This is the dilemma of recently-won 
independence. If independence is trie nrsi 
aim, development comes straight on us 
heels, and no leaner in Asia can escape thu 
pressure. 

It IS perhaps necessary to emphasise 
that Ghana uoes not seex airect ununciai 
grants; we want investment, ooin paouc 
and private, only in sound projects wiiu.* 
can ultimately repay tne original invest¬ 
ment. AbtJve all, we need to end our aaii- 
gerous dependence upon a single export 
crop, cocoa. Yet, to do so and to develop 
our chief alteriialive--Lne export of alumi¬ 
nium—we need outside capital and lecnni- 
cal assistance to launch our groat voiia 
Kiver scheme. . . 

Yet, if Ghana, with its real measure of 
stability and prosperity, needs this outside 
support and stimulus, how much more 
urgent is the need in other less forlunale 
communities? They must have help or 
founder It is as simple as tnat. 

I believe, therefore, that the Western 
Powers have the opportunity to play a new 
and vital role in Ainca. The colonial phase 
is dead or dying, but a new phase is open 
mg in which the whole of this continent 
will struggle to achieve the institutions and 
opportunities of modern life. Leaders are 
fully aware of how much is lacking. Edu 
cation is limited, in spite of heroic etiorls 
since the war. Since so many areas aiv 
only now emerging from a subsistence eco¬ 
nomy, local capital is often absent. Vital 
needs in agriculture are not met for lacit 
of basic research o»' of trained technicians. 
The endless list is a measure of Africa’s 
need and the Western Powers’ opponunily. 
Productivity 

But Africa’s desperate need is not only 
the West’s opportunity. There is a ris'< 
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here as well. As I have said before and 
must emphasise again, the leaders of new 
Africa have no alternative but to look for 
outside assstance. The hones and ambi¬ 
tions of their peoples have been planted 
and brought to maturity by the impact of 
Western civilisation. The West has set the 
pattern of our hopes, and by entering Africa 
in strength it has forced the pattern upon 
us. Now comes our response. We cannot 
tell our peoples that material benefits and 
growth and modern progress are not for 
them. If we do, they will throw us out and 
seek other leaders who promise more. And 
they will abandon us, too, if wc do not, in 
reasonable measure, respond to their hopes. 
Therefore, we have no choice. Africa has 
no choice. We have to modernise. Either 
we shall do so with the interest and sup¬ 
port of the We.st, or we shall be compelled 
to turn elsewhere. This is not a vjarning or 
a threat, but a straight statement of politi¬ 
cal reality. 

And I also affirm, for myself and I 
believe for most of niy fellow leader? in 
Africa, that we want clo.se co-operation 
with our friends. History has brought us 
together. We still have the onportuniW to 
build up a faliire on the basis of free and 
equal co-opciation. This is our aim. This 
is our hope. 


Fame, we may understand, iv; no sure 
test of merit, but only a probability of such: 
it is an accident, not a property of a man. 

—Carlyle 

* * * 

We are cold to others only when we 
are dull in ourselves. — 
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Remember What You Read 

B)r Marjorie Boulton, M. A. 


Quite sincerely, the student was puz¬ 
zled. “I have done my preparation, honest¬ 
ly,” he said to mo. “I know it when I I’cad 
it, and I think it has gone into my head. 
But then when you test me I just can't 
remember.” 

“It was your birthday last week, wasn't 
it? Do you lernemoer wnat you got tor itV 
1 askeu. 

At once the student could give a list of 
presents, with the names of the givers ana 
many interesting comments. This was not 
being dishonest or merely making excuses: 
memory is very laigely a matter of in¬ 
terest. 

in one .sense we ‘‘remember'’ every¬ 
thing. inis IS much evidence that we m 
fact have, somewhei'e, stored in our minds 
everything we have ever been told and 
everything that ever happened to us. 

The trouble is that often we cannot 
“recollect ’ .something. That is, we cannot 
bring what we know to the conscious mind 
at liie moment when wt want it. 

The problem of the student with a “a 
bad memory" is thus to be able to recollect, 
at the right time, matters which are .seldom 
of immediate personal interest and which 
do' not immeuiately fulfil any natural, in¬ 
stinctive needs. 

The more interest we feel in a subject, 
the easier it is to remember and recollect 
ii. But we sometimes have to study sub¬ 
jects for which we cannot summon up any 
genuiiv-- enthusiasm. 

There are certain techniques which 
w’ill at least help in this awakward situa¬ 
tion. 

1. Read with Understanding. There is 
a kind of "passive reading,” which consists 
mostly of looking at the book. Practically 
nothing read in this fashion is remembered 
profitably. 

“Active reading,” which is the kind to 
facilitate memory, involves a serious effort 
to follow’ and understand what is being 
read. The student can help to acquire a 
more active mode of reading by testing 
himself, inviting friends to ask questions 
on the material read, slopping to close the 
book and recite the information just studi¬ 
ed. or using the test papers often found at 
the ends of chapters in books for close 
study. 


2. Read with a goal. The best of all 
motives for study is the disinterested love 
of knowledge, and the student who reads 
for that reason has little trouble over his 
studies. 

If the subject itself does not provide a 
strong incentive to remember, harmless 
daydreams about the student’s future pro¬ 
fession, or about the impression it will 
make on family or friends (or even ene¬ 
mies!) when the student obtains a good 
degree or diploma, may well be better than 
nothing to give a sense of purpo.ie in study¬ 
ing. 

3. Take Good Notes. To sit passively, 
copying Irom a book is a fairly good way 
to guarantee that one is not genuinely read¬ 
ing: the mechanical action of copying serves 
a:i a substitute for the effort of reading 
witli understanding. 

V'.n the taking of good notes, that is, notes 
which select only the most important points, 
which are for the most pan in our own 
words, and which will provide the material 
we really wanf to learn by heart—this is 
an almost certain guarantee that we are 
reading well and shall easily recollect what 
we read. 

4. Write It Down. Suppose the student 
has a formula, a definition, a rule, a verse 
or some other short p/ece of information 
that he wishes to memorise while reading. 
It is wi.se to write down anything of thi.i 
kind; and it may be w’orth while to write 
it dow'ii repeatedly. 

It is often helpful to copy the quotation 
neatly and to fasten it beside the mirror, 
over the fireplace or somewhere else where 
the student is almost bound to look at it 
many times daily. 

I knew a student who used to write 
down things she particularly wanted to 
learn on postcards, as she read. Then she 
would put a few postcards into her hand¬ 
bag. As she waited at bus stops, or in the 
room before a lecture began, she would take 
out a postcard and read it oyer several 
limes. She fixed a surprising q^uantity of 
useful material in her mind in this simple 
way. 

An ancient Egyptian tale tells of a man 
who, wishing to Team something by heart, 
first copied it out, then washed all the writ- 
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ing off his papyrus in beer—and drank the 
beer. 

This was very primitive behaviour; he 
thought that by literally taking the writing 
into himself, he would acquire the know¬ 
ledge. But it was not as unpractical as it 
may sound. By the time he had first care¬ 
fully copied the facts, then carefully wash¬ 
ed them away, he would have looked very 
hard at what he wished to learn, and in all 
probability a fair amount would have stay¬ 
ed in his mind. 

5. Discuss Reading with Friends. Usual¬ 
ly several students have to study the same 
lesson at the same time. While people who 
talk about nothing but their work are apt 
to be boring, some talk about work is very 
helpful to students. 

A discussion of a book helps to bring 
out the full meaning, to lead to a close ex¬ 
amination of the arguments, and to promote 
that understanding which helps us to re¬ 
member. 

When friends quote bits of the book to 
one another, it helps to fix the quotations 
in the minds of all. 

Friends can also usefully test each 
other’s knowledge. 

6 . Try to See Relationships. The more 
we see how one thing is connected with an¬ 
other, the more easily we can remember. 

For example, it is easier to learn about 
chlorine, fluorine, iodine and bromine to¬ 
gether, since they have certain properties 
in common. A study of the similarities and 
the differences tends to fix the facts in the 
mind. 

It is easier to see a pattern in the 
French verbs vouloir, pouvoir, savoir and 
avoir if we study them as member of one 
family of verbs. 

It is far easier to remember the order 
of events in history once we have seen the 
laws of cause and effect exemplified in 
them. 

It is far easier to remember where the 
cotton manufacturing towns of England 
are, if we think what conditions are needed 
for cotton manufacture and can thus see a 
reason for the cotton industry being situat¬ 
ed in a part of Lanchashire. 

Just as it is much easier to memorise a 
sentence—^“The wood was full of bluebells ’ 
—than six disconnected words—” logari¬ 
thms, plaice, glaciers, rug, frontier, sneeze” 
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—so it is much easier to learn facts that we 
can see in a pattern of leiationship, than 
to learn a string of isolated individual 
facts. 

7. Use Mnemonics. Mnemonics are 
aids to memory, such as the rhyme begin¬ 
ning “Thirty days hath September” or the 
rule (unfortunately not entirely accurate) 
“I before E except after C.” 

Such aids often seem childish; but they 
do save trouble, and if we recognise them 
as tools for doing our work more elficient- 
ly we need not feel foolish when w'e say 
them. 

Little rhymes; lists with initial letters 
that spell a word; little jokes about what 
we wish to remember (like that of the girl 
who confused currant and current, until 
she realised that an ant might like to eat a 
currant, but could not live in a current), 
they all have their uses. 

The more advanced our studies, the less 
we are studying mere facts and thus the 
less we can depend on such tricks. But the 
tricks have their uses. 

8 . Use Associations: I have mislaid 
my keys; where am I to find them? Unless 
the thought at once comes into my head, 
I am not likely to reach it by a direct effort. 
It is better to ask myself: “What have I 
been doing lately . . . .w'here have I been?” 

As I visualise various things I did. I 
am likely to see the place where I put the 
keys down. Our minds depend very large¬ 
ly on associations. 

This is why, for instance, we can some¬ 
times dislike a person quite unreasonably, 
not because that person has ever harmed us, 
but because he reminds u:>, somehow, of 
someone else who has. 

Some people—often though not always, 
the most successful students—can see the 
page before them, mentally, v'hcn trying to 
recollect something that has been read. 
Others imagine that they hear the words. 

It is useful to know the type to which 
we belong, in order to take full advantage 
of this. The person who “sees” should 
shut the eyes and try to “look"; the person 
who “hears" should be quiet and try to 
“listen” for help. 

As we read alertly, associations spring 
to mind; we should try to use these to help 
us to remember. It does not matter if they 
seem ridiculous. 

We may remember something more 
tContimifd on page 992} 



CALENDAR REFORM 

By W. F. BUSHELL 


The difliculty of a good calendar lic^ 
in the fact that the earth travels round the 
sun in 3(ju*, days, or to be precise in 365 
days 5 hours, 4li mins., 46 secs, which, we 
noio. is less l.M.iti oo:)^ days by just over 11 
minutes. 

Now one of the essentials of a good 
calendar is that the seasons should come 
on or about the same Calendar dales every 
year. It would create confusion if June 
gradually over the centuries became a win¬ 
ter month, which is true of the Moham¬ 
medan year which is based on the moon, 
as there are only 354 days in the year. 
Indeed 34 of their years approximately 
equal 33 of ours which depends on the sun. 
That is why Ramadan, their month of fast¬ 
ing, comes at different seasonal i^riods, and 
causes hardship when it comes in summer, 
as they only eat and drink when dusk has 
fallen. However I am not going to write 
of lunar years, but of years such as ours, 
(lepcnck’nl on the sun. 

Our difficulty is that the seasonal year, 
or the time taken by the earth to go round 
the sun, is not an exact multiple of the 
day, the time taken by the earth to rotate 
on its axis. Of couise the day and the sea¬ 
sonal year are astronomical periods and we 
cannot alter them, but other things such as 
the week, the month and the hour are 
merely man-made and artificial. 

What, very briefly, is the history of our 
calendar? We might start with Juliuj 
Caesar, who is said to have become inter¬ 
ested in calendar reform because he found 
himself in Northern Gaul putting his army 
mto winter quarters in the midst of a blus¬ 
tering snow storm, and was amazed to find 
that the calendar marked spring instead of 
winter. Voltaire says “Roman generals 
always triumphed, but they never knew on 
what day they triumphed.” Hence, when 
he became dictator in Rome he decided in 
46 B.C. on the advice of the astronomer 
Sosigenes of Alexandria to take the length 
of the seasonal year, i.e. the time taken by 
the earth to revolve round the sun to be 
3651 days, and decreed that each year 
should consist of 365 days, but that every 
fourth year should be 366, the so-called leap 
year. The calendar had got badly out of 
gear, and to effect this change and turn the 
eld calendar into the new, the year we now 
call 43 B.C. or what the Romans called 


708 A.U.C. (ab urbe condita), had to be ex¬ 
tended to 445 days. This was always 
known as the year of Confusion. Actually 
tne seasonal year is 11 minutes less than 
365^ days, and if 11 minutes is multiplied 
by 138 the result is 24 hours. This means 
that in 128 years the Julian calendar fell 
into error by .one day. 

For lovers of Arithmetic we might add 
that the Julian year is 365.25 days, where¬ 
as the real year is 365.2422 days, a differ¬ 
ence ol .0078 days or 11 minutes. 

There is a further point of interest. At 
the time of Caesar’s reforms it was arrang¬ 
ed mat the vernal equinox, or the day 
when night and day were of equal length, 
and regarded as the beginning of spring, 
should be on March 25th, and it was one of 
the purposes of the reform that it should 
continue on that dale, or thereabouts. Now 
the Council of Nicaea, which Constantine 
called soon after the Roman Empire had 
officially accepted Christianity, occurred in 
A.D. 325 which was about 370 years later, 
and by that tihie the equinox had retro¬ 
gressed to March 21st, i.e. some 4 days, 
ihere are reasons into which 1 will not 
enter why it is retrogresssed 4 days instead 
of 3 days, which would seem the correct 
figure as 128 goes into 369 nearly 3 times 
not 4 times. 

This Julian calendar went on for 16 
centuries until 1582 when Pope Gregory 
XIII, finding that by that time the vernal 
equinox had receded to March lUh, and 
remembering that the date of Easier bad 
consequently retrogressed as well, because 
it depended on the vernal equinox, and 
realising that this gradual retrogression 
would continue, determined to put the ver¬ 
nal equinox back to March 21st and not 
March 25th as originally settled by Caesar, 
probably on the grounds that it had occur¬ 
red on March 21st in A.O. 325 at the time 
of the first great Council of the church, the 
council of Nicaea. Hence he decreed that 
he would drop 10 days out of the calendar 
and in fact October 4th was followed by 
October 15th. He was advised by the Astro¬ 
nomer Clavius, the Lilio brothei-s and 
others. 

I should perhaps add that the vernal 
equinox is really the moment when the 
sun gets to a particular point, i.e. the first 
point of Aries which is the intersection of 
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the celestial equator with the ecliptic. 
Actually in 1953, it occurred at 10 p.m. on 
March 20th. That is why I should speak 
of March 21st as the approximate date. In 
1954 it occurred at 4 a.m., in 1958 at 3 a.m. 
and in 1959 at 9 a.m., all on March 21st. 

To avoid error occurring in future, Gre¬ 
gory further determined that in 400 year:; 
there should be 97 leap years and not 100. 
Thus a century year is not a leap year 
unless it is divisible by 400, i.e. 1900 was 
not a leap year, though 2000 is, and we 
have to bear this in mind when we say that 
any year divisible by 4 is a leap year. This? 
Gregorian adjustment meant that the sea¬ 
sonal year, i.e. the time the earth takes to 
go round the sun is about 2G seconds only 
less than the average calendar year, and 
we go wrong by one day in 3323 years which 
scarcely matters. This was a clever adjust¬ 
ment. 

This small alteration was only accept¬ 
ed by Roman Catholic countries. Indeed 
England did not adopt this calendar until 
1752, but by that time it was necessaiy to 
drop 11 days not 10 out of the calendar and 
hence September 3rd of that year was re¬ 
turned as Seotember 14th. This is said to 
have been followed by riots, and shouts of 
“Give us back our 11 days’’, perhaps due td 
conservatism, or to the idea that the work¬ 
er was being defrauded of his wages. But 
such unrest has been absurdly exaggerated. 
The change was really due to the pressure 
brought by the Earl of Chesterfield, fam¬ 
ous for the letters to his son. He was 
helped bv the Earl of Macclesfield. Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society, .and Bradley the 
Astronomer Royal. 

It is interesting to note that Americans 
celebrate the birthday of George Washing¬ 
ton on February 22nd though he was actual¬ 
ly born on February 11th, according to the 
calendar then in existence. Further, when 
the Americans bought Alaska from Russia 
for 7,200,000 dollars in 1867, they had by 
that time to drop 12 days out of the Alaskan 
calendar, as the Russians still kept to the 
old style, and in fact did so until the Revo¬ 
lution of 1917. 

The following dates illustrate how slowly 
the change permeated the world. The 
Gregorian calendar was adopted by Japan 
in 1873; China in 1912; Turkey in 1916; 
Yugoslavia and Roumania in 1919; and 
Greece in 1923. 

This then is our calendar, initiated by 
Julius Caesar about 2000 years ago, and 


slightly modified by Pope Gregory nearly 
400 years ago. 

It might be interesting, before we pass 
on, briefly to consider the question of the 
countries that use a lunar year. 

Many millions of Mohammedans still 
keep the lunar month of 29J days. This 
means 354 days in the year. The months 
are alternately 29 and 30 days. Hence the 
ccclcsia.stical fe.stivals rapidly change sea- 
.sonally. The period of fasting called Rama¬ 
dan. the name of the ninth month, may be 
in the summer or the winter. They may not 
eat or drink during daylight, and strictly 
may not even swallow their own spittle. A 
summer Ramadan can therefore be very 
trying in a hot climate. In the large towns 
guns announce the beginning and end of 
night. I was in Manakesh in Morocco on 
April 8th, 1958 and Ramadan ended at 3.29 
a.m. when the orb of the New Moon be¬ 
came visible. It had commenced on March 
11 th. 

Further, the Jews have a lunar month, 
but interpolate another montVi on occasions 
so that Passover remains in the Spring. All 
their festivals are tied to the moon. So in¬ 
deed is our Easter. 

We note 1 year=365.2422 days 

1 lunar month=29.5306 days 
But 365.2422 X 19=6939.602 

and 29.5306x235=6939.69 

Hence 235 lunar months approximately 
equal 19 years so that 19 years form a kind 
of Saros. During these nineteen years the 
Jews put in 7 extra months. They date 
their calendar from 3761 B.C. the so-called 
foundation of the world, and our year of 
1959 would correspond to theirs of 5720. or 
the 19th year of the 301st cycle. 

Now we come to our man-made months 
which can be arranged to suit convenience 
apart from astronomical considerations 
Julius Caesar arranged the length of the 
months admirably. He ordered that start¬ 
ing from January they should consist of 31 
and 30 days alternately, i.e. January 31, 
February 30, March 31, and so on. This 
gives 366 days and hence he ordered that 
in a non-leap year, i.e. 3 years out of 4, 
February should only have 29. But hia 
successor Augustus handled the matter bad¬ 
ly. To commemoiale his great uncle he 
ordered that the fifth month called Quin- 
tilis should be called July; the fifth because 
then the year started in March. He de¬ 
manded also that the Sixth month Sextilis 
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should be called August after himself. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, this month August 
only had 30 days whereas July had 31. Hence 
to equalize the honour, he gave it 31 days 
taking one from February. This meant 
that July, August, September all had 31 
days so that he took a day from September 
and gave it to October, and a day from Nov¬ 
ember and gave it to December. Thus the 
vanity of Augustus has meant that for 2000 
years we have all had to learn the ridicu¬ 
lous doggerel: 

30 days have September 
April, June and November 
All the rest have 31 
Except February alone 
Which hath but 28 days clear. 

And 29 in each leap year. 

There are many varieties of this. 

We might also notice that the names 
for the last 4 months of our year are now 
a misnomer. September, October, Novem¬ 
ber and December mean the 7th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th month, which they originally 
were; this nomenclature is unsuited to our 
modem calendar, but does no real harm. 

Let us now examine some obvious 
defects of our calendar. 

(1) the first 6 months of the year con¬ 
tain 181 days, or 182 in a leap year. The 
second 6 months contain 184 days. So the 
four quarters contain 90, 91, 92, 92 days. 

(2) the week-day name of each calen¬ 
dar date varies from year to year. Thus if 
Christmas Day falls this year on a Thurs¬ 
day it will, next year, fall on 'a Friday, or 
even on Saturday if a leap year intervenes. 

(3; Jn the ecclesiastical calendar some 
holy days, and hence some civil life holi¬ 
days, such as Christmas Day are observed 
as fixed calendar dates, such as Dec. 25lh. 
Otiiers such as Good Friday or Easter Sun¬ 
day fall on fixed days of the week. But 
Easter Sunday falls on different calendar 
dates every year. Most of the ec. lesiasti- 
cal holy days are at fixed intervals before 
and after Easter which itself can fall on 
any date from March 22nd to April 25th, 
both inclusive, a range of 35 days. It ac¬ 
tually fell on April 25th, the last possible 
date in 1943. In the four centuries from 
1700 to 2100, Easter falls on April 25th on 
four occasions only, in 1734, 1886, 1943 and 
2038. The earliest possible date is March 
22 nd and during these four centuries this 
only occurred twice, in 1761 and 1818. 

We all know that it is the first Sunday 


after the first Paschal or hypothetical full 
moon after the Vernal equinox, as settled 
by the Council of Nicaea. This results in 
astonishing confusion; there is little doubt 
that if the calendar is reformed, the chur¬ 
ches would in time agree to a fixed Easter, 
but 1 wish to make it clear that this is a 
separate question, and is a matter for the 
churches. A fixed Easter need have no 
connection with the reformed calendar I 
am about to suggest. Actually the Roman 
Catholic Church has stated there is no doc¬ 
trinal difficulty about a fixed Easter, but 
are unwilling to act without a general 
council of the church. An act has gone 
through our parliament fixing Easter in the 
second week of April, as soon as the various 
churches agree, and, as you will see, this 
would always be April 8th or April 15th 
under the new calendar I am about to des¬ 
cribe. 

The two more important ways in which 
our calendar could be improved are 

(1) the first 6 months should have the 
same number of days as the second 6, and 
all the quarters should be equal. 

(2) Calendar dates should have the 
same week day name every year, i.e. Jan¬ 
uary 4th must always be, (say), a Wednes¬ 
day, and April 8th always a Sunday. 

Now these points are satisfied by the 
so-called World Calendar which is the only 
reformed calendar with any chance of ac¬ 
ceptance. It has been approved by a con¬ 
siderable number of Governments. It has 
been on the agenda of the United Nations 
Organization and will surely be one day 
accepted. It was first suggested by a Roman 
Catholic priest, Mastroiini in 1834, and its 
essential feature is a 364 day year, with an¬ 
other added outside the week. 384 days 
means of course exactly 52 weeks. Thus if 
January 1st is a Sunday, so always January 
1st will be Sunday, and the calendar is per¬ 
petual. Here are its leading characteris¬ 
tics; 

(1) There will be 12 months named as 
now. The old suggestion of 13 months of 
28 days each has been abandoned. We no¬ 
tice that 13 times 28 is 364, which, with one 
day outside the week, would effect the sanr.e 
purpose. 

(2) There will be 4 quarters each of 91 
days. The first month'will always have 31 
days, the 2 other months only 30. Thus each 
half year will contain 182 days or the half 
of 364. 
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(3) The Calendar will retain the pre- 
ent Leap Year rule, but in each yeai' there 
vill be one day unaccounted for, and in 
jcap Year two. Hence in each year there 
vill be a day after December 30th to be 
railed Year End World Holiday, and in each 
^ap Year yet another day after June 30th 
.0 be called Leap Year day. It is suggested 
.hat both these should be world holidays, 

(4> Most important of all in this calen- 
iar, all dates will have the same week day 
lame. If, as is suggested, January 1st is a 
Sunday, so also will be the 1st day of April, 
luly and October. Christmas Day will al- 
A'ays be a Monday and, as an example, July 
ltd will always be a Tuesday and so on. 
rhis is the most spectacular change. 

(5) We note also that 13 days of each 
quarter will be Sundays and 70 always 
A^eekdays. Indeed by putting January 1st 
is a Sunday, each month will have 26 week 
lays and 4 or 5 Sundays. This should be 
jf considerable advantage in busines.s. 

(6) If this could have been started in 
1961 when, in the Gregorian calendar Jan¬ 
uary 1st was a Sunday, there would have 
been the minimum dislocation in civil and 
religious life. 

It is worth remembering that Trygve 
Lie, the late Secretary General, gave the 
United Nations an unbiased summary of 
the advantages of this new calendar. He 
said “All years would be identical except 
Leap Year with its supplementary day. 
There are four equal and identical quarters, 
very convenient for certain aspects of 
everyday life. 

Statistical survey, budgetary estimates, 
financial operations and economic and social 
plans can be drawn up in much simpler 
fashion. 

Periodic events such as the convening 
of Parliament can be permanently fixed as 
regards date and week day. The stability 
of the calendar makes it possible to con¬ 
template the stabilization of festivals which 
are at present moveable. It would help to 
improve the measurement of time from the 
economic and social point of view.” 

In this short article I cannot discuss 
how New Year’s Day has varied in the 
course of history but there is a point of 
some interest I might mention in passing. 
We dropped out the 11 days in 1752. The 
year had legally commenced, up to that 
time, on March 25th or lady-day, i.e, the 
feast of the Annunciation. It was then 
enacted it should commence on January 1st 
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as we accepted the Gregorian adjustment. 
The national accounts had been made up to 
March 25th the end of the yeai’, but in order 
that they might still retied 36.> days, this 
was altered to April 5th. That is why, in 
our income tax returns, wc still regard one 
year as extending from April 5th to April 
5th, as all tax payers know, though many' 
have wondered why so strange a date has 
been chosen. It is an intei-esting reminder 
of the old calendar. 

It is a platitude to say that nations are 
being drawn more closely together. We 
want'order, stability, harmony and co-ordi¬ 
nation. The calendar is indispensable, and 
it dues seem ridiculous that we should still 
be using one initialed by Julius Caesar 2000 
years ago, with a slight Gregorian modifi¬ 
cation m 1582. 1 know very well that 
changes are diilicult. The Julian reforms 
came after years of agitation. Indeed that 
year, 46 B.C., was called the year of confu¬ 
sion rather than the year of good riddance 
of bad rubbish. So it was with the Grego¬ 
rian leform which had been suggested as 
desirable by Koger Bacon 300 years before 
it was implemented. It was often discuss¬ 
ed, and even Copernicus in 1514 was asked 
his opinion, and it was nut until the Pope 
and his advisers realised that ultimately 
Easter would recede steadily to the winter 
that they agreed to action. 

In the same way the Standard hour sys¬ 
tem took many years to bring about. People 
have forgotten that it was not till 1883 that 
Sir Sandford Fleming, a Canadian, persuad¬ 
ed the American continent to adopt Stand¬ 
ard time, whereby the earth was divided 
into 24 zones by meridians 15 degrees of 
longitude apart, starting from the Green¬ 
wich meridian, with the necessary corollaiy 
of the international date line in the middle 
of the Pacific. Incidentally it is a matter 
of national pride that the world recognises 
the Greenwich meridian as one from which 
all time is measured, and I always feel 
that this is to some extent due to the repu¬ 
tation of the 19th-century British astro¬ 
nomers. It was also partly due to the fact 
that the association of Greenwich with re¬ 
gard to external time keeping first arose in 
regard to navigation. The British Nautical 
Almanack, started in 1767, emanated from 
Greenwich and was used by nearly all ships 
for longitude purposes. Hence it was natu¬ 
ral to use the Greenwich meridian. Actu¬ 
ally, Greenwich mean time was legally 
made universal in Great Britain in 1880. 
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Further, an International Conference 
.met at Washington in October ItttH and ii 
was resolved by 21 votes to 1, with Fiance 
and Brazil abstaining, to approve the Ame¬ 
rican proposal that tne Greenwich meridian 
should be adopted, largely on the grounds 
that it would oe, unuer tne circumstances, 
the most generally convenient plan. This 
agreement gradually became eliective, 
though there docs not seem to have been 
any lonnal ratilication by various govern¬ 
ments. I migiit add that the Airy Transit 
Circle at Greenwich has, for purpose of 
time keeping, found the time on 6G7,(MiU 
occasions, from 1851—1951, though I under¬ 
stand its life is now over. Indeed it is an 
historic monument whose centenary was 
almost unknown to the public. 

It is inertia with which we have to con¬ 
tend; people do not take kindly to new 
ideas. The suggestion of the new calendar 
first came in 1884, and only in recent years 
has been fully considered. There is no rea¬ 
son why in this modern age we should use 
an antiquated device, hoary with age, and 
out of keeping with the precision demand¬ 
ed to-day. 

Let me sum up the advantages of tne 
new’ Calendar: 

(1) Days and dales agree from year 
to year. 

(2) Each month has 26 week days. 

t<i) Eacli month has the same day 

arrangements every year, and 
begins the same day, l.e. Sunday— 
Wednesday—Friday. 

(4) Each quarter has 3 months ol 91 
days and 13 weeks. 

(5) Each quarter begins W'ith a Sun¬ 
day. Each quarter ends with a 
Saturday. 

(6) Holidays and anniversaries are 
stabilised on their regular days 
and dates. 

Finally, it was Hamlet who said: 

“The time is out of joint; oh cursed 

spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right.” 

That is a challenge; we might well re¬ 
write and declare: 

“Our time is out of joint; but oh 

delighD 

That we are born this age to set it 

right.” 

(Courtesy: ‘The Mathematical Gazette') 


REMEMBER WHAT YOU READ 

(QmtiHued Jiom page 987} 
easily from our reading by reniembering 
how we read it in a certain room, or in the 
company of a particular person, or at the 
same time as something else happened. Wd 
very often remember something because 
tiiere was some joke about it. Associations, 
if cultivated, can be very useful in aiding 
mcmoiy—especially if pleasant ones. 

9. Cultivate Interest. Most of all, the 
student should hear in mind that we re¬ 
member most easily whatever we find 
teresting. 

A person who is struggling to learn a 
foreign language for some examination may 
find It very ditlicult to remember. Let him 
fall in love with girl whose native langu¬ 
age is that language, and he will find him¬ 
self picking up phrases with astounding 
speed. A natural, instinctive motive has 
come to help him. 

We cannot arrange to fall in love con¬ 
veniently for all our studies, but what wc 
can do is try to look for interest in what 
we read. 

An attitude of resentment makes for 
boredom, apathy and therefore inability to 
remember. If we try to train ourselves to 
want to learn, we in fact learn much more 
easily. 

10. Re-read. Re-reading at first sight seems 
boring and futile. But, if we wish to re¬ 
member what we read, it is veiy valuable. 
For many works it is, indeed, necc.ssary; it 
is impossible for the normal person to grasp 
the full significance of, say, a book on 
psychological research or advanced physics 
at a first reading. 

When we re-read, we deepen the im¬ 
pression made upon the mind. We also in¬ 
crease our real understanding of the book, 
and the more we understand, the more we 
remember. 

There is a good deal to be said for re¬ 
reading aloud, several times, something w’e 
particularly wish to remember. 

There is one very comforting thought 
for the student who finds it hard to i^emem- 
ber what he reads. Memory is, most em¬ 
phatically, a faculty that improves, and 
often improves fast, with effort and prac- 
ti{». 

The first efforts may disappoint. But 
persistence soon brings dramatic rewards. 

(Courtesy: ‘The Psychologist Magazine’) 


Dictatorship And Basic Denliocracy 

By J. B. KRIPALANI 


Pwchayat Raj, or as jt is called basic 
democracy seems to have caught tne ima« 
ginaiton of many retormers m democratic 
coudiries. This is natural. Democracy 
functions best in small umts, where people 
come in some Kina ot contact with each 
olner and more or less Know each other, li 
is there that democracy can exercise best 
its true functions. Democracy has been 
dciined as the UOYemment oi the people, 
lor the people and by the people. A cen¬ 
tralised democracy may be a tioveniment 
of tne people and for tne people. It is not 
the Government by the people, in the sense 
that Panchayat Raj or basic democracy is. 
It is Government where the people delegate 
the task of Government to their periodical¬ 
ly chosen i-epresentativc. In most demo¬ 
cratic countries the membei-s cannot be re¬ 
moved, except at the expiry of their term 
of office, which generally varies from foui 
to five years. Few countries provide for 
the recall of representatives, if they cease 
to reflect the views of their constituency. 
There may also be a change of Government 
if it voluntarily resigns, owing to internal 
dissensions or through a vote uf censure by 
the opposition. A unified Government, 
where there is no internal disruption and 
no adverse votes, runs out its course in 
terms uf the Constitution or the Constitu¬ 
tional Law. Voluntary resignation because 
of change in popular opinion, though it was 
more common in earlier limes, is becoming 
progressively more rare. In a complex 
society power for its holders means much 
more than in a simpler society. There¬ 
fore, its holders will have to be un¬ 
usually patriotic or imbibed with the 
moral virtues, which are at the root of de¬ 
mocracy, to resign office voluntarily, before 
the expiry of their terai of office. 

On' account of the party system, as it 
has developed in modern demoo'acies, the 
common voter has a very limited ohoice. He 
generally does not choose individuals lor 
their intrinsic worth and value but for their 
party affiliations. The result is that power 
in the party has come to be concentrated 
in the bosses or what is some times called 
the High Command. A person, who wants 
the party ticket or who aspires to office 
after the successful election of his party to 
power, has, therefore, lost much of his for¬ 
mer freedom and independciHT. He has to 


tow the line laid down by the party bosses. 
He is not quite a free representative of his 
people. He has to act under the direction 
of the whip of the party. The members of 
the party in opposition are only a little less 
regimented, if there is no immediate’pros* 
pcct of their party coming Into power. 

The ro.sull of this rigid parly system isf 
that the voter has usually choice from 
among two masters. Even if there is a coa¬ 
lition between some parties, the dual na¬ 
ture of the choice does not change. Where, 
for historical or any other reasons, there is 
no powerful opposition in the legislature 
end where, therefore, there is no danger of 
an adverse vote, the only liberty the people 
have i.s to critici.se the rulers and expose 
their shortcomings. They may denounce 
them as foolish, wasteful and coirupt, with¬ 
out any danger of being liquidated, as un¬ 
der a totalitarian regime of any variety. AU 
dictatorships arc fundamentally military. 
Party dictatorships have meiely an ideolo¬ 
gical veneer. 

Further, because of the complexity of 
modern life, there is more and more centra¬ 
lisation of power and bureaucrutisation in 
modern State.s. ThLs is greatly enhanced 
because of war and the constant threat and 
danger of war. 

P'or all lhc.se reasons lliere is a search 
for measures to slrengtlicn democracy. It 
takes the form ot devolution of power 
through Panchayat Raj, ba.sic democracy. 
This is a vciy necessary reform if demo¬ 
cracy is to be saved from the centralised 
control of power with all its undemocratic 
consequences. Devolution of power is, 
therefore, designed to strengthen demo¬ 
cracy. 

But recently the slogan of basic demo¬ 
cracy has teen raised by military dictators 
and the totalitarian regimes of the right and- 
the left. These raise the .slogan merely to 
appear respectable. Ho dictatorship ever 
believes in democratic values. They rise 
to power by destroying these values. But 
because it is the general belief that demo¬ 
cracy is a superior form of Government 
than dictatorships, evciy totalitarian regime 
wants to be counted among the elect. The 
safest w'ay to enjoy absolute power and to 
appear democraiic is to swear bv basic de¬ 
mocracy. The dictutois and totalitarian re- 
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gimes claim tu have csUblishcd democratic 
centralism, guiaed democracy or people’s 
democracy. We have, however aireaoy m- 
dicuteu mat more oi centransation spoils 
loss of democracy. As a matter of fact, cen¬ 
tralism ano aemocracy are opposed to each 
other. Guided democracy too is contradic¬ 
tion in terms. Democracy implies free m- 
dmduais and not compulsorily guided citi¬ 
zens, People’s democracy under a dictator¬ 
ship is a misnomer. Some totalitarian re¬ 
gimes have not hesitated to call tnemselvcs 
socialist. The Facist and Nazi regimes in 
Italy and Germany styled themselves as 
socialist. They called their variety of so¬ 
cialism as “national socialism’’, as if there 
can be any other variety of it, when coun¬ 
tries are divided on national lines. The 
Soviet Union and Communist China boast 
that they have established not only socia¬ 
lism’but also democracy. More than socia¬ 
lism, communism is considered an interna¬ 
tional creed. 

But wc have the Titoist, the Maoi&l and 
the Russian varieties. Each of these con¬ 
siders itself as the original Marx-Lenimsm 
and repuuialcs the claim of others to be the 
same. However, the communists and some¬ 
times even the socialists forget that socia¬ 
lism without democracy is nonsense, if 
honestly meant. There can be no political 
democracy unless there is also a good mea¬ 
sure of economic equality. Further, the 
very natural and logical end of democracy 
is some kind of socialism, as is clearly seen 
in the various democratic regimes in Europe, 
and in Austria and Newzealand. There can 
also be no real democracy in a society that 
is divided into haves and have-nots, into the 
inordinately rich and the miserably poor. 
This was truly pointed out by democratic 
•eformers and by revolutionaries, headed 
by Marx, in the 19th century. 

Wc believe that apart from semantic 
confusion, pmposely and deliberately creat¬ 
ed by diclaioiships, to misguide their own 
people and the gullibles outside, there can 
be no I'eaJ Panchayat Raj or basic demo¬ 
cracy under lolaJitarian regimes. Wh-itevci" 
measures of decentralisation, eo .'cmtc or 
political, that are introdu.ed by d'ctalo]'- 
ships, are designed loi' g'eater etticieroy 
and strength. 

Wo have, in India, a classical ex.imple 
of absolute power in 1^,' Centre and Pan¬ 
chayat Raj at the base. In ancient times 
India had an eiloclively functioning Pan¬ 


chayat Raj. But because the Central autho¬ 
rity, unaer kings and emperors, was aibi- 
trary ana totalitarian, the local units in tne 
villages, even tnougn they had a large 
measure of local autonomy, could not save 
the country from disimegration and foreign 
rule. Foreign rule uiiimately brougnt 
about the siagnation of Panchayat Raj. 'ims 
should warn us against giving credit to any 
dictatorship, wnicn may appear to be an¬ 
xious to sirengtnen democracy by talking 
about basic democracy and even wnen it 
takes some steps to create local units of 
self-government. Such devices are merely 
meant to strengthen the power of thfe dic¬ 
tatorship and making it at the same time 
to look democratic and therefore, respect¬ 
able. Let no lover of democracy be misled 
by the tall talk of the dictators. 

They must be known what they really 
arc—^the enemies of democracy, of civil 
liberties, of rule of law, and of the supreme 
worth of the individual. 


THE INDEALIST FEW 

When the wick is bmnmg at its tip the 
wliolc lamp is said to be lighted. The ideals 
of life i'md luminous expression only in the 
top most few. If in any country even a 
small number of its people succeed in re¬ 
alising an ideal, that is a gain for all the 
people. If ever the day comes in India 
when her leading men hold aloft the high¬ 
est Truth and highest Good above other 
considerations, and regulate their lives ac¬ 
cordingly, then they will give a special 
direct lull and power to the efforts of all. 

--Rabindranath Tagore 

'X « « 

SOCIAL ANIMAL 

“As soon as we are born, the world gets 
to work on us and transforms us from mere¬ 
ly biological into social units. Every hu¬ 
man being a very stage of history or pre¬ 
history is born into a society, and from his 
earliest years is moulded by that society. 
The question which comes first—society dr 
the individual— is like the question about 
ihe hen and the egg. The individual apart 
Irom society would be both speechless and 
mindles.s.” 

—E. H. Carr 

•X * * 

Tu strive with an equal is a doubtful 
thing to do with a superior, a mi.i thing; 
with an mfeiior, a vulgar thin::. ■ 

- Seneca 



Q. K. CHESTERTON 
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A writer like Gilbert Chesterton is al¬ 
most impossible today. There are, it is true, 
many rebels against the current fashion 
which takes the form of brutality for the 
sake of brutdity, or a tired depression, or 
putative heartiness and cleverness. A rebel, 
however, is an incomplete person; he is so 
angry with what he is destroying that he 
often has no perception for other aspects of 
life and thought. Indignation is no safe 
guide. If, it has sometimes happened, 
the writer takes refuge in irony, the irony 
of protest often degenerates into a snigger. 
No one can read Lytton Strachey, for ex¬ 
ample, without being disagreeably impress¬ 
ed by the vision of a-man sticking out his 
longue against his betters. 

Chesterton was certainly unorthodox, 
though he happened to be defending ortho¬ 
doxy. But he was never a rebel in this 
rather common sense. He was rather a 
force of nature that had invaded letters, ex¬ 
uding geniality, laughter and emitting, it 
must also be confessed, perpetual noise. No 
one can read Chesterton for some lime 
without being deafened. Ho was always 
writing at the top of his voice, as it were. 
Ho might plead in extenuation of this that 
he had, as he conceived it, very important 
tmths to proclaim and that he w'as no eager 
to proclaim them. It was high spirits, both 
mental and physical, bubbling over in sheer 
happiness. Such a frame of mind cannot be 
conceived in an epoch covering in the 
shadow of the hydrogen bomb, 

Chesterton’s mam weapon was the para¬ 
dox, Some earnest souls rather object to it; 
it seems to them to be indecent. But the 
fact is that the paradox only atteuipts to 
draw attention by inverting truth by plac¬ 
ing it on its head, as it were. This is a 
method capable of misuse, and it will have 
to be conceded that Chesterton often tend¬ 
ed to employ it too often, sometimes to 
achieve only paltry effects. But this failing 
might be fairly attributed, again, to his 
vivacious mind and quick imagination 
which, eager to make their impression, do 
not pause to consider their weapons too 
closely. He was often tempted to choose 
what came nearest to his hand. He was 
prodigal of his gifts and loved to shower 
them. If, in this largesse, there were some 
<lros8, that should be cheerfully endured. 

At its best, however, the paradox was 


a gliltqfing and also deadly weapon. Ches¬ 
terton could never be ignored with impuni¬ 
ty. He was not, and be was engaged in fifty 
controversies at the same tjme, perhaps the 
most notable of these being those with Ber¬ 
nard Shaw and Wells. These were foemen 
worthy of his steel, and he set out to com¬ 
bat with them in pure intellectual jousts. 
In fact, he could never resist an argument 
and it seemed as if he rushed about the 
countiy seeking controversialists. 

This unorthodox weapon as well as the 
“apostolic blows and knocks”, as Samuel 
Butler (he of the Restoration) called them, 
Chesterton laid at the disposal of orthodoxy 
and old times. Neither of these is super¬ 
ficially attractive, but it was left to Chester¬ 
ton to make them as plausible as if thsy 
were some wild revolutionary ideals to 
follow which men would be prepared to 
give up their lives. It wa.*? curious that such 
a lover of the past should have wielded a 
vigorous, sometimes rather hard and metal¬ 
lic, style. Burke too appealed to precedent, 
and Carlyle loved to invoke the bygone cen¬ 
turies. But their methods were different. 
Burke was majestic, ceremonious, proces¬ 
sional. Carlyle, who preached the virtues 
of silence in thirty loud octavo volumes, al¬ 
most bodily thrust his reader into the past 
where Jocelyn de Brakelonde played the 
Boswell to his Abbot. But Chesterton uti¬ 
lised what might be called the characteris¬ 
tic modem style, pellucid, hard hitting, 
making no concession to attractiveness of 
form, in achieving the same effects. 

Chesterton was a voluminous writer. 
(It was he who sanctioned the gibe against 
himself that he could give up his seat in 
the omnibus to two ladies). Excessive 
length is often a drawback, but not in Ches¬ 
terton, who had so many things to say. 
There was never the suggestion that he had 
outwritten himself. He had so many irons 
in the fire. As a "little Englander”, he was 
concerned to inculcate real patriotism that 
would not count national greatness in terms 
of areas marked red on the world map. He 
had to protest against the encroaching 

E ower of the State, the insidious march of 
ureaucracy. He had his history of Eng¬ 
land to rewrite, exposing the robber barons 
and resuscitating Cobbdtt. He had to pour 
the vitals of his wrath on the devoted head 
(Continued on poge 999) 
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A New Theory Of Gravitation 

Br A. lOLTSOV 


Why do all bodies, when .raised into 
the air and left uusuppoited, fall to the 
Earth? Why do the planets and stars 
revolve in permanent orbits without collid¬ 
ing with one another? The amswer is the 
same in both cases: this happens because 
of a force known as gravity. 

Unfortunately, science Is yet unable to 
give as simple an answer as that about the 
origin and nature of gravitation. Indeed, 
physicists call it the greatest mystery of 
nature. 

Different theories have been put for¬ 
ward by scientists in many countries to ex¬ 
plain gravitation. They agree, though, that 
the basis and carrier of gravitation is gravi¬ 
ton. But just what is the graviton—a cor¬ 
puscle or a wave? 

The proponents of the corpuscular 
theory bcliew the graviton is a particle 
because it shows up in the world of mat¬ 
ter. They have even calculated its radius— 
it is 10-54 centimetre, or a few scxtil- 
lionths as groat as that of the electron. On 
the other hand, the advocates of the wave 
theory ai-e convinced any exchange of mate¬ 
rial particles within, say, the nucleus of an 
atom, whore the force of attraction is parti¬ 
cularly great, is entii-ely out of the ques¬ 
tion. They insist that gravitation is an 
electromagnetic-wave phenomenon, for this 
alone, according to them, explains the all- 
pervading nature of gravitation. 

The present dispute reminds one of a 
similar dispute physicists had in the twen¬ 
ties about the nature of light. 

Nature of light 

As may be recalled, there were doubts 
abrut the nature of light until two conflict¬ 
ing hypotheses—the corpuscular theory 
and the wave theory—were combined into 
a single hypothesis As is believed today, 
light Is both a stream or ray of corpusclc.4 
and quants of electromagnetic energy, call¬ 
ed photons. 

This tempts one to approach the pro¬ 
blem of gravitation in a similar way by 
combining the two hypotheses put forwaid 
to explain the source of gravitation. Ift)w- 
ever, luany diflicultjgs—inttfib more foxmid- 
ablt tlum in tha cast of light^-^stand in the 
way of such an attwnpt. 

The atom is a thhig about which we 
have a more of less clear idea, as we have 


about both visible and invisible light, which 
is the energy released by electrons. 

But what about the graviton whose 
size is negligible compared even w'ith the 
electron? If it i.s of a wave nature, the 
graviton must oscillate as a fiequency 
which balls for a revision of Einstein's re¬ 
lativity theory. For, as follows from his 
theory, nothing can travel in a vacuum 
faster than light. 

However, a Soviet scientist, Dmitry 
Ivanenko, has come out with the bold idea 
that there is, in nature, something which 
travels at a superlight speed in defiance of 
the well-established law. If he is right, a 
single theory of gravitation can be develop¬ 
ed. At the same time, the very basis of 
physics will have to be revised, much as it 
was done when Einstein had made his dis¬ 
covery. 

Leo Landau, a prominent Soviet physi¬ 
cist, has pointed out that a host of pro¬ 
blems had accumulated in physics in recent 
years, defying solution by the existing theo¬ 
ries. One suchT problem is the mystery of 
nuclear forces which surpa.<?s by a wide 
margin even the force of gravity. 

Ivanenko’s theory is an attempt in thi^ 
direction. The tenor of his theory is this. 

Contemporary physicists work on the 
assumption that all space between material 
bodies is a field or rather three varieties of 
a single field: electromagnetic, gravita¬ 
tional and nuclear. They know almost 
nothing about the origin of the last two 
fields. Ivanenko reduces the field to two 
varieties—electromagnetic and gravitation¬ 
al and believes that the nuclear field is a 
derivative of their composition. 

Here is w'hat the author of the new 
theory says about it: 

“As will be recalled the nucleus of an 
atom contains positively charged particles 
called protons. Although they carry like 
charges, the protons do not repel, as they 
ought Co by a well-knokn law of physics. 
Indeed, they are held together so strongly 
that a colossal force is I'equired to break 
them apart. 

“What is the force that packs prqtoiM 
together? An electric one? No. For, even, 
if naif the protons ts a nucleus were nega* 
tively charged and the other half positively 
charged and they w'buld attract rather 
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thau repel one another, the force of 
."ttractjon, would jse one-fortieth of what it 
actually is with all the protons inside a 
nucleus charged positively. 

“Another argument against the electric 
natui-e of the bmding force is that it does 
not explain how neutrons deprived of any 
electrical charge are held within the same 
nuclcas. 

“Nor can we suppose that this the force 
of gravitation, for it is much weaker than 
the one binding the nucleus together, in a 
word, the nuclear forces have proved more 
complicated than the electric forces of at¬ 
traction or repulsion or, in fact, any other 
forces known to man. 

“The well-established opinion is that 
the interaction is an exchange of material 
particles of electromagnetic nature (much 
a.s electric charges interact through an ex¬ 
change of photons). It is believed that 
nuclear particles exchange mesons. But 
the mass of a meson is several hundred 
limes the mass of an electron. At the speed 
of light, with which the particles travel in 
an atom, the mass of mesons grow.s many 
times. Is the meson not too heavy and 
awkward an “intermediary” between the 
protons whose mass is appreciably less? 

“Would it not be more reasonable to 
suppose that the exchange inside the nu¬ 
cleus i.; carried out through some other, 
ligflter particles of electromagnetic origin 
such as the graviton? For the mass of the 
graviton is so negligible that even at super¬ 
light speed it is much less than that of the 
proton. In fact, there is nu speed limit for 
the graviton—it exists, as it were, beyond 
the laws of physics known to us. That is 
why the graviton can effect interaction not 
only within the nucleus but also in the 
macroworld and, indeed in the universe. 
Gravitation is the same eveiywhere. 

“One may ask why the graviton, if it 
displays electromagnetic-wave properties, 
does not emit radiation of a specific fre¬ 
quency, as light does. Probably because 
the frequency of its radiation is beyond 
light frequencies. Thci'efore, the speed of 
the graviton is higher than that of light. 
This explains why the existing instruments 
designed to measure sub-light speed fail to 
indicate anything when it comes to measur¬ 
ing the speed of gravitons.” 

This ai^woach explains also why. it is 
wrong to say that the binding force in the 


nucleus is much stronger than the gravita¬ 
tional force. This is made on 

the assumption that gravitons have the 
same speed as the other plkrticlcs, or the 
speed of light. However, even a ■ small 
addition to the sacred figum of 300,000 kilo¬ 
metres per second changes the picture radi<« 
cally. At' a speed of 320,000 kilometres per 
second the gravitational forces within the 
nucleus will be several times stronger than 
the electric forces. 

The new theory takes into account 
both the interaction between the masses of 
gravitons and nuclear particles and between 
their electromagnetic fields. Thu.s, the in¬ 
teraction between the gravitational and 
electromagnetic fields covrr.s the whole 
range of processes occurring both within 
the atom and in the stellar world. 

The theory is a bold one. It remains to 
bo seen whether it holds w'alcr.‘ But even 
at this stage it convincingly explains some 
co.smogonic problems, and above all the 
origin pf planets and their rotation about 
their axis. 


Shame is an ornament to the young, a 
disgrace to the old, since an old man ought 
not to do anything of which he need be 
ashamed. The virtuous man does not feel 
shame, if shame is the feeling caused by 
actions, since the virtuous man does not do 
base actions. Shame is a mark of a base 
man, and springs from a character capable 
of doing a shameful act. 

—Aristottb 

« ■» * 

Men are born with two eyes, but one 
longue, in order that they should see twice 
as much as they ^ay; but, from their con¬ 
duct, one would suppose that they were 
born with two tongues and one eye; for 
those talk the most who have observed the 
least. 

-C.C. Colton 

* * * 

Controls give rise to fraud, suppression 
of truth, intensification of the black-market 
ind to artificial scarcity. Above all, it un¬ 
mans the people and deprives them of in¬ 
itiative: it uPdoee the teaching of self-help 
they have been learning for a generation. 
It makes them spoon-fed, 

—Mslutma Gfandhi 



Thinking In Tens. 

Prof. J. B. S. BAIDANB 


From Ortobor 1, wp have started 
using the metric system for practical pur¬ 
poses. 1 have no doubt that this is a wise 
change. We must certainly abolish many 
of our old weights and measures, for the 
very good reason that a seer, for example, 
is not the same weight throughout India. 
And we had much better adopt a planned 
.system rather than the unplanned system 
of yards, pounds, acres, and so on still cur¬ 
rent in the U.S.A. and England. Such a 
change is not very serious for ordinaiy 
people. It is difficult for managers of fac¬ 
tories. But it will cause far less trouble 
now than il would have done if postponed 
for another twenty years when our indus¬ 
tries will be more developed. 

I dare say some people are asking 
‘why copy other nations, why not devise 
our own Indian system?’ The answer to 
them is simple. The metric system was not 
invented in India, but it is the natui'al 
development of ideas v'hich were Ifivented 
in India. Once you learn lo think in 
powers of ten you will naturally want a 
mea.sure which iS a thousand times the 
measure u.sed in buying cloth or measuring 
a house, namely, the metre, and another 
which is a thousandth part of it. And it is 
leasonable to have simple connection bet¬ 
ween measures of length, area, volume and 
weight. But why think in tens? Some 
traditional measure systems, both Indian 
and European, are an'auged so that one 
unit ia two, four, eight, or sixteen times 
the unit of which it is a multiple. The 
an.swer is that India has imposed the deci¬ 
mal system of arithmetic on the world and 
must take the consequences. Until seven 
hundred years or so ago we often used the 
scale of sixty in Europe. But us early as 
the Yajurveda, India had words for powers 
of ten up to at least a hundred million, and 
in classical Sanskrit, these go up to the 
mahaksauhini, which is twenty three tens 
multiplied together. This is in fact quite 
a useful number in modern science. A 
gram of hydrogen contains just over six 
mahaksauhini of atoms. The ancient 
Greeks, on the other hand, had no names 
for powers of ten above ten thousand. 

India imposed the decimal .system of 
arithmetic on the world after inventing the 
symbol for zero which made it possible to 
represent any number with fen symbols. 


No doubt the inventors of this .sy.stpra 
helped by the fact that in Devanagari and 
related scripts the meaning of a symbol 
may depend on its position in the word. 
The Romans had the same idea. For 
example in their system I meant one, and 
V five, while VI meant five plus one, or six 
and IV five minus one, or four. But this 
proved much less fruitful than the Indian 
idea that 1 may mean one, ten, a hundred 
or even a mahaksauhini according to its 
position. 

Aryabhata’s System 

The great Aryabhata invented a system 
in which the consonants represented the 
numbers from 1 to 25, and the multiples of 
ten from 30 lo 100, while the vowels, in- 
eluding of course the cerebral R, and dip- 
thongs, gave powers of a hundred. Thus 
ga means three, gi three hundred, and so 
on, up to gau which signifies three multi¬ 
plied by ten lo the power of sixteen. This 
system sufficed for all the numbers which 
an a.stroncmes,needed fourteen centuries 
ago and could still be useful. For example, 
the speed of light is very nearly ge centi- 
mf'tres per second. However modem astro¬ 
nomers need numbers ever larger than hau 
which was Aiyabhata’s largest. 

Aryabhata is perhaps born again as my 
former colleague Professor C. W. Allen, of 
University College, l^ndon, who has in¬ 
vented the convenient word dex, meaning 
decimal exponent, for a ratio expressed as 
a power of ten. For example, the ratio of 
the distance which a flash of light traverses 
in a second to a metre is about eight and a 
half dex. For this distance is three hundred 
million metres. 

Dex and the World 

When we look at the world from this 
point of view, the interval between a 
human height and the diameter of air atom 
is about ten dex, and another four must be 
added to get down to the diameter of an 
atomic nucleus. The interval between a 
human height and the largest distance yet 
measured with anything approaching accur¬ 
acy is twenty four and a half dex. So man 
is one of the smaller features of the uni¬ 
verse. The whole range of measurement, 
whether of distance or time, is about forty 
dex, or a lltHe less. One nni^t think that 
the range of masses would tie a hundred 
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and twcnly dex. And so it would be il it 
were not tor the fact that the larger the 
volume we stuay the less is the aensicy of 
matier in it. Atomic nuclei are very aense, 
but even in the neaviest suosiancos luey 
omy occupy a tiny faction of the whole 
space, biars, such as the earth or the sun, 
are moderately dense, but again tno dis¬ 
tances oetween them are enormous. So tne 
range from the lightest particle yet weigh¬ 
ed, namely, an electron, and all the mat¬ 
ter wnosc existence is known, is aboiu 
eighty dex. These figures give us the pre¬ 
sent range of science. Of course, it may be 
extended in future. If, as is not impossible, 
the human mind consists of finer sorts of 
iiiatler than have yet been investigated by 
physicists, which was the teaching of the 
Sankhya and other ancient Indian philoso¬ 
phies, the scale may be extended down¬ 
wards. 

Learning Sdmee 

One minor advantage of the metric 
system is that it will make it easier for 
Indians to learn science. In the first place 
the metric system is always used in scienti¬ 
fic work. And secondly the time wa.^ted in 
learning about piculs, lurlungs, and the like 
can be spent in learning how to deal with 
decimals, which are needed in ail scientific 
work. 

We still cling to old-fashioned measures 
of time. And I think this is inevitable hu' 
some generations. The metre is defined as 
the distance between two marks on a bar 
of metal in Paris. You cannot keep a stand¬ 
ard piece of time one minute long. The 
day is not a good enough standard. II cer¬ 
tainly varies in length, and is lengthening 
at present. Some physicists hope to re¬ 
place the earth as a clock based on atomic 
vibrations. There is a real difficulty here, 
for people will certainly continue to use 
the day as a unit, even though its length is 
increasing. I think, however, that thirty 
years or so hence we shall be able to make 
proposals for a simpler and more scientific 
sy.stem of measuring lime. 

However, that may bo, the adojition (»f 
the metric system is not only a step in the 
emancipation of Lidia, it is a step in the con- 
fiuest of the world by the idea of thinking 
in powers of ten, which originated in India. 
With the adoption of the metric system in 
Lidia the ideas of Aryabhata, after couquer- 
l?I.fiui:ope, are returning in ttiuniph to 
tnolr native land. 


G. K. CUESTEEXON 

{LomnuttL jrom page 

of Prussianism. That strangely little read 
booK of ms, with a ratner nusxcaaing uue, 
“The Crimes of isnglana', coniains in quin¬ 
tessence nis naming view's on tnis question. 
He naa his ow'n theory of the universe to 
promulgate. Full to overliow'ing with mis¬ 
sions, oe could not write too oiieii or too 
quicfdy. What is surprising is that he was 
seldom cheap or common; always what he 
had to say atlracled attention, not always 
because how he said it. 

Chesterton had a mission, u duty to 
perform. It was to recover for the world 
lost in the cruelties and inanities of “mo¬ 
dern life” the pieties and the quiet happiness 
of the past, the “Merry England” of Chau¬ 
cer. It was inevitable that he should have 
been led to the Roman Catholic Church in 
his attempt to redress the baland.*. Perhaps 
the influence of his lifelong friend, Hilaire 
Belloc, whose unyielding and rather obsti¬ 
nate mind, however, contrasts with his own, 
also weighed with him. He has since his 
death been rather taken up by some over- 
zealous friends of the Church, and he appears 
to be in danger of being made the “lion” of 
a clique when they perhaps think that they 
arc canonising him. This apart, this genial 
author who, it might almost be said, was a 
philosopher despite himself or, at least, a 
laughing pliilosopher, has much of interest 
to say to Indian readers.. His Father Brown 
detected in tenns of souls and intuitions 
and, consequently, makes a welcome change 
from the Sherlock Holmeses, the Hercule 
Poirots, the Lord Peter Wimseys. Ilis un¬ 
derstanding of the East was not very pro¬ 
found or unbiased, and his frequent sullies 
against it will be read with amusement both 
as born of ignorance and of an eagerness to 
exalt the ideals of the West in an unneces¬ 
sary competition. Nevertheless, there is 
much to admire in his exposure of the 
modem State’s overweening ambitions and 
in his emphasis on the value of the simple 
things of life. He is always enthusiastic, 
and he can convey his enthusiasm to others. 
His poems read as if they were all march¬ 
ing songs, with a brass band playing invisib¬ 
ly. His style radiates animation and verve. 
Such an author deseives close study today, 
despite his mannerisms and prejudices. 

A mah used to vidssitades is not easUy 
dejected. . . - Samnel Johnson 



Teaching Machines 

By CUABLES M. WEISENBERG 

Educators in the United States do not talk of eliminating teachers with 
mecnanisation; r<aher tlwy tpeak of giving the teacher his most vatuaole atd 
stnce the printing press was put to use rnaking textoooks’ 


In moi-c than a dozen research labora¬ 
tories scattered accross the United States, 
a major eaucational revolution is brewing, 
and i£ It succeeds tne American school sys¬ 
tem will be catapulted into the space age. 
Teaching macnmes may well be the cata¬ 
lyst for the country’s most dynamic changes 
in teaching pnilosopny, textbooks, graamg 
systems, curriculum, school architecture, 
even the very routine of school life. 

Although this is one of the most techno¬ 
logically sopnisticated countries in the 
world, the pnrase “teaching machine” causes 
most Americans to itscoil. It brings to mind 
visions of a science-fiction world, filled with 
robot-like people whose lives are control¬ 
led by machines. Thus automated teach¬ 
ing is a concept many will oppose simply 
because it sounds objectionable. There 
may also be organized and well-directed 
opposition from groups such as the teachers 
unions. In any case, automation will open 
new and violent debates on the future of 
education in the United States. 

Leaders of the new revolution, for the 
most part, are psychologists specializing in 
studies of the learning process. Like many 
in America today, they sec the need for 
far-reaching improvements in the educa¬ 
tional system. These men do not talk of 
eliminating teachers with mechanization; 
rather, they speak of giving the teacher his 
most important aid since the printing press 
was put to use making textbooks. 

“Although the technology of teaching 
has expanded and each generation of chil¬ 
dren is better taught than the last, the fact 
is that the ramifications of human civiliza¬ 
tion have far out-paced the art of teaching,” 
Eugene Galanter told the National Associa¬ 
tion of Secondary School Principals in 1960 
in Portland, Oregon. Galanter also told 
the educators that “effective teaching has 
always frigpltened people" from the begin¬ 
ning of time, and he said that tl» use of 
teaming machines can now triple the effec¬ 
tiveness of the school programme. 

There are as many kinds of teaching 
machines as there arc men vrorking on 
them. Professor Sidney L. Pressey of Ohio 
State TTniversity fathered thf movement in 


1926. A leading exponent, Dr. B. F. Skin¬ 
ner, today is using his own teaemng 
machine as a reguiar part of nis harvard 
University fresniuan class in psycnoiogy. 
In New Mexico one hrm is onering a 
“quiet, jam-proof, cneat-proof” teaemng 
macnine capable of giving instruction m 
seven subjects. Elsewnere automated teach¬ 
ing devices can be purenased from $65 to 
.$5,000 apiece. There has been no mass 
movement to buy these instruments because 
there is still too little known about them 
and their application to an educational pro¬ 
gramme. To the vast majority of teachers, 
to Board of Education members and to the 
public at large, teaching machines remain 
a mystery. 

Thcrc arc many approaches being fol¬ 
lowed by researchers in this field. AH 
macnmes, however, are designed to do the 
same basic job. Machines actually teach, 
through the ancient Socratic question-and- 
answer principle. The student is led through 
a series of carefully predetermined ques¬ 
tions presented increasing difficulty so he 
will gain knowledge of the material. Basic 
to all machines is the need for the student 
to participate actively in his education by 
constantly responding to the instrument. 
Unlike a human teacher, these devices will 
not give instruction while the student is 
gazing out of the window or carving ini¬ 
tials on a desk. Another important aspect 
of the machines is that they give the stu¬ 
dent an immediate evaluation of every 
answer. A constant knowledge of results 
does much to reinforce correct answei-s and 
point out errors before the student assumes 
they arc facts. Psychologist-researchers 
say these basic elements put into practice 
some of the most important “laws of learn¬ 
ing.’.’ 

To understand the operation of a teach¬ 
ing machine it is necessary to realize that 
the question-and-answer technique can be 
handled by multiple choice or by construct¬ 
ed response problems. For instance, a mul¬ 
tiple nioice instrument has several buttons 
the student can press to indicate bis 
answer. - The questions appear On a seiaen 
or behind a win.dow on the machine. Sevc- 
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ral possible answers are presented at the 
same time. Although the techniques may 
vary slightly, the general procedure is for 
a correct answer to bring up a new ques¬ 
tion. Frequently the studait is given seve-* 
ral opportunities to answer the que.stion, 
since he cannot progress until a correct 
answer has been recorded. 

A machine demanding constructed res¬ 
ponse presents the question with space for 
the student to niaj’k his ansv er by tilling in 
words, figures or symbols. When the 
aii-swer is written down a lever is pulled, 
exposing the correct answer and covering 
the student’s answer with a transparent 
shield to prevent any alterations. The stu¬ 
dent has one opportunity to answer each 
question. 

There is no general agreement on the 
relative merits of multiple choice versus 
constructed response questions. Some 
machines use a combination of the two 
approaches. This is one of the important 
areas of automated teaching that'requires 
more exploration. All teaching machines 
are being developed with the basic' teach¬ 
ing philosophy that repetition is essential 
for effective instruction. The repetition may 
be a simple repeat of previous questions or 
a new series of questions covering the same 
materials from a different viewpoint. 

In Santa Monica, California, five young 
men ar-^ working on what promises to be 
the most versatile and completely automat¬ 
ed teaching machine in the country. It can 
duplicate the operating procedures of all 
existing machines and has s unique method 
of its own. The heart of the machine is a 
computer, the kind of electronic brain res¬ 
ponsible for successful automation in guid¬ 
ing space satellites as well as maintaining 
book-keeping records here on earth. The 
computer used for this project is slightly 
larger than a four-drawer filing cabinet: it 
controls- a random access slide projector 
and an electric lyijewriter. The computer 
selects questions to be projected on a screen 
and thu student indicates his answer on the 
electric typewriter. The computer then 
evaluates the answer, gives the student his 
results via the typewriter, and proceeds to 
select the next question. Time consumed 
in the complete cycle is calculated in 
micro-seconds. This experiment is being 
conducted at System Development Corpora¬ 
tion, a nonprofit organization. 

The computer-based teaching machine 


study began two years ago and is still in 
the formative stage. But even now the 
infant machine is so sophisticated that it is 
almost necessary to describe all other teach- 
ipg instruments as primitive. The compu¬ 
ter’s electronic memory makes the machine 
completely responsive to the needs of indi¬ 
vidual students. That is to say, each stu¬ 
dent leccivc.s a scric.s of quc.slions based on 
his abiliiy 'and km.w ledge, although many 
students may use the machine simultane¬ 
ously. It would be possible to hook up a 
dozen question scieens and answering devi¬ 
ces to the computer and each student would 
still receive a different series of questions. 
The .secret of this operation is to be found 
in a technique called branching. 

The computer branches a student on to 
the secondary list when his answers'indicate 
failure to grasp a particular concept. Should 
the student reveal difficulty witii the more 
basic eiemente, he is again branched to an 
even more fundamental list. It is important 
to note that any time the student is on a 
supplemental group of questions and indi¬ 
cates an understanding of the material he 
is branched back to the primary list. The 
computer gives this teaching machine 
amazing versatility because it can adjust 
the sequence and nature of problems on 
any number of factors. It can branch fol¬ 
lowing en-ors on a number of scattered 
questions, errois on a series of ques¬ 
tions, errors on specific key questions, 
time taken to answer a specific question, 
time taken to answer a series of questions 
and student .self-evaluation. The machine 
is capable of dealing with individual differ¬ 
ences in a way that is impossible for a tea¬ 
cher with a class of 20 or more students. 

The System Development Corporation 
pilot model uses a standard computer, 
which means there is a great deal of equip-i 
ment energy going to waste. Researcher 
Ralph Melaragno says specially designed 
computers will increase operating efficiency 
and (ifi'er a choice of installations. A giants 
computer could be built to teach a hundredi 
or more students seve ral subjects at the 
same time, or miniature computers could 
be designed for desk top use. 

The pace of automated instruction is 
determined by each student and his ability 
to answer questions. Researchers claim 
this as a major advantage over present 
classroom situations where the teacher 
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nmsl set u pace not too slow for the fastest 
and not loo fast for the slowest. 

It would be px’esurnptuous for anyone 
to claiiu he has solved the problem of auto¬ 
mated teaching with many important areas 
of basic research untouched. Nobody, for 
example, has looked into the kinds of pro¬ 
blems that might develop out of the rela¬ 
tionship between students and machines. 
What will be the eifect on those intangible 
benefits teachers insist can only be gained 
throngii constant personal contact? “In¬ 
stead of oiling machines the teacher needs 
to spend her time oiling children, at the 
right spots and at the right lime, and where 
they are at the moment,'’ insists the editor 
of one education magazine. 

hij^chologist-researchers are still ni the 
surlace-scralcning stage of this work, but 
some teachers already are getting ready 
for automation. James D. Finn, professor 
of euiicution at the University of Southern 
Dalilonua and president of the National 
Doparlmenl of Audio-visual Instruction, 
says education is the one aspect of Ameri¬ 
can society that has walled itself oft' from 
technological advances. He is urging audio¬ 
visual instructor to e.'cspand their horizons 
to include automated teaching devices so 
they will bo ready for the future. 

T’nere are many so-called teaching devi¬ 
ces on the inarliet today and some are no 
more than mere educational toys. Many re- 
searchcis. like Merlaragno, are apprelien- 
sivc about merchandisers who may delay 
final acceptance of autonidted teaching by 
sellII e pseudo-ieaehing machines before the 
insli uments are fully developed. Plven under 
the most ideal circumstances it will be dilll- 
cult to introduce automation into the school 
system. 

Sciiool administrators may be convinc¬ 
ed that 1luM-c has been a serious lag in 
bringing the benefits oi American techno¬ 
log.;/ to the .'('liool sy.sh.'ni, but tlvy hesitate 
to nieur the wrath of well-organized tea- 
ch'^r and parent groups. Several unhappy 
experiences with educational television 
hare made them extremely cautious in this 
regard. In Los Angeles, for instance, some 
teachers talk with pride about having held 
educational television down to a small ex- 
pc. iment. Thus administrators are faced 
with the enormous task of integrating 
teaching machines without antagonizing 
teacherSj scaring parents or upsetting stu¬ 
dents. 


One testimonial for teaching machines 
comes from a Now York educator who says 
that studies of mathematics with eighth 
graders show that topics can be covered in 
half the time with teaching machines. While 
he does not envision wholesale displacement 
of human teachers, he warns that anyone 
capable of being replaced by a machine 
should not be a teacher. “Teaching ma¬ 
chines, or more correctly automated teach¬ 
ing, at present represents a method with¬ 
out a philosophy of application,” he says. 

Nevertheless, there seems little doubt 
that it is only a matter of time before auto-* 
malion comes to Aiiierican schools. Like- 
any major revolution it is impossible to 
predict the final results so early in the 
development. But this much is certain; 
automation will require new techniques and 
new concepts for every a.spect of the educa¬ 
tional system. The thought of leaving com¬ 
fortable and familiar teaching techniques is 
frightening to some, but to others it is 
e.s.sential, exciting and lilled with promise 
for the future. 


Greatness* of mind is not shown by 
admitting small things, but by making small 
things great under its influence. He who 
can take no interest in what is small, will 
take false inteiost in w'hat is great, 

—Ruskln 

« * 

None deserves praise for being good 
who has not spirit enough to be bad. Good¬ 
ness, [or the most part, is nothing but 
indolence or weakness of will. 

—La Rochefoucauld 

* * * 

A fool often fails because he thinks 
what is diflicult is easy, and a wise man 
because he thinks what is easy is difficult. 

—Churton Collins 

* * * 

WHO IS A GOOD OFFICER 

The basic test of an officer of NeW 
India should bo whether he can draw out 
Ihe Cooperation of the people. If the offi¬ 
cial who is in-charge cannot do that, it does 
not matter how clever or able he is, he is 
just not suitable for the task. The officer 
should not shirk manual work, but roll up 
his sleeves and get down to work and riiow 
to others how things can be done. 

—Jawaharhil Ndira 



Secondary Education In India 

By SHRI MOHAN LAL 


Secondary education is the weakest link 
in the chain of education in India due to 
some historical causes, Despite the best 
elforts and intentions of the authorities, ii 
has not been put on an even keel so far for 
a variety of reasons, the chief among them 
being paucity of funds to finance new 
schemes and dearth of a particular cate¬ 
gory of trained personnel to man the multi¬ 
purpose schools as envisaged by the Secon¬ 
dary Education Commission (1953). 

Another incidental cause, though not 
much appreciated, is the shorter duration 
of schooling. 'I'he propo.sed pattern of se¬ 
condary education makes provision for a 
higher secondary coui'.se (.eleven yeai's’ 
schooling) in prelerence to malriculation or 
a high school course (ten years’ schooling) 
obtaining in most of ihe Stales. Tliough 
the SEC recommendations are being im¬ 
plemented, the proce.ss of implementation is 
to show to yield results. Some States like 
U.P., Maharashtra and Gujarat are still 
hesitant to switch over to the higher secon¬ 
dary course as they are doubtful about the 
usefulness of eleven years' schooling. Iro¬ 
nically, even after the lapse of .seven years 
when the SEC submitted its report there 
are differences on the structure of school 
education in diffeixmt States. 

10 Years Inadequate 

Keeping in view the dual role of secon¬ 
dary education as the terminal stage for a 
vast majority of boys and girls and the pre¬ 
paratory stage foi’ university education for 
a minority of students, ten years’ schooling 
is inadequate, as most of the students are 
15 or 16 years old when they complete 
matriculation education. They are hardly 
fit either to pursue some avocation indepen¬ 
dently or to deriie some tangible benefit 
from university education. But to mark 
their'time they flock to colleges and use 
them as waiting rooms. They ai-e cons¬ 
tantly on the look-out for some suitable 
employment and seldom do they devote 
their time and energy to the pursuit of 
learning which is the sheet-anchoj- of uni¬ 
versity education. 

This tendency on the part of the stu¬ 
dents has given rise to allied problems of 
overcrowding in colleges and mass failures 
at university examinations. There is a 
consejisus of opinion among university 
teachers that students, barring a bright 


few, coming out from secondary schools are 
intellectually ill-equipped and emotionally 
immatuie to follow^ abstract studies at col¬ 
leges. They think that twelve yeai's’ school¬ 
ing followed by a three-year degree course 
will go a long way in raising the standard 
of university education. 

The Radhakrishnan Commission on uni¬ 
versity education and earlier the Sadler 
Commission categorically recommended the 
fixation of the age of 16 for entrance to uni¬ 
versities. They also advocated that the 
Intermediate stage should be .separated from 
the college and amalgamated with the 
secondary stage and the Irilerme.liate exa¬ 
mination taken at the age of 17 plus should 
be made the qualifying examnation for 
.students .seeking admission to colleges. 

The Secondary Education Commission 
did not give a clear load with regard to 
the duration of .schooling before the end of 
the secondary stage. In their anxiety to 
accommodate divergent .structures of school 
education prevaj^ig in dillerent States, 
they, on the one hand, suggested four years’ 
secondary education after eight years’ ele¬ 
mentary education, and on the other they 
recommended the prolongation of the ten- 
year matriculation course by one year. The 
Central Advisory Board after long delibera¬ 
tions fixed the terminal point at 17 plus, 
which appears to be the most logical and 
suitable in the existing circumstances. 

Expert p.sychological opinion affirms 
that the adolescence period (14-16) is a cri¬ 
tical period in human life. During the 
formative period altitudes, habits and even 
aptitudes are in a fluid state and they do 
not become conspicuously marked until a 
person attains the age of 17 or 18. Till then, 
the parents do not know whether their chil¬ 
dren possess the requisite aptitude or abi¬ 
lity for university education and a majority 
of students themselves are unaw’are of the 
possibilities and avenues open to them. 
Thus they are unable to decide upon on a 
suitable career in the absence of expert 
guidance and counselling facilities in most 
of the schools. In order to enable the stu¬ 
dents and 'leir parents to choose sonie gain¬ 
ful employment or to opt for university 
education it is in the fitness of things that 
the terminal point of secondary education 
should synchronize with the end of the 
adolescence period. 
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In pursuance of the Sergeant scheme 
of education eleven years' schooling was 
introduced in Delhi in li)44. Since then it 
has been working there without showing 
an appreciable superiority to the matricula¬ 
tion course or the high school course ob¬ 
taining in other States. The Delhi pattern 
of secondary education has not found ready 
acceptance in other States and that is why 
they are either reluctant or slow in adopting 
this pattern. A three-year integrated course 
of Delhi Higher Secondaiy has produced 
neither fish nor fowl, as the students desir¬ 
ous of pursuing technical or medical courses 
of study have to attend pre-engineering and 
pte-medical courses of one year’s duration 
in order to qualify for admission to engi¬ 
neering i.i- medical colleges. 

No Prcierence 

For admission to a technical school or 
joining the armed forces or even taking up 
a clerical job, the matriculation or its equi¬ 
valent certificate serves the purpose. No 
preference is given to a student wlio passed 
higher secondary examination of the Delhi 
Board. Incidentally, this accounts for a 
large number of students taking the Punjab 
Matriculation examination or the High 
School examination of the U.P. Board. 

The inescapable inference is that the 
Delhi pattern of eleven years’ schooling has 
not commended itself to others on account 
of its inherent defect. 

The reconsliniction of secondary educa¬ 
tion is a colossal ta.sk requiring immense 
financial resources and bold initiative. If 
secondary education has to fulfil its twin 
function of supplying leadership at the 
junior level and enabling young boys and 
girls to become useful citizens, and prepar¬ 
ing them for a serious pursuit of studies at 
colleges, its reform is an imperative neces¬ 
sity and can hardly brook delay. Any 
amount of money is w'orth spending to re¬ 
construct secondary education to make it 
responsive to the changing needs of a dyna¬ 
mic society, because studies in advanced 
countries like the U.S.A. have unmistakably 
revealed that investment in human resour¬ 
ces yields better dividends than investment 
in machinery. A socially desirable objec- 
i ve like education needs greater attention 
t lan anything else to improve the lot of 
the citizens. 

In order to make up the leeway in the 
structure of secondary education some reme¬ 


dies are worth consideration. Formal edu¬ 
cation should begin at the age of five and 
elementary education should be of eight 
years’ duration. After that secondary edu¬ 
cation of four years’ duration should start 
and it should be split up into two stages— 
one stage after two years’ schooling when 
students intending to join junior technical 
courses, to enter defence services, and to 
take up petty clerical jobs should leave the 
secondary school after passing the examina¬ 
tion conducted by the school itself. This, 
besides meeting the demand for skilled fac¬ 
tory hands to man industrial undertakings,, 
would ease overcrowding in secondary 
schools, which has become a common fea¬ 
ture today. 

Others desirous of pursuing studies in 
humanities, pure and applied sciences or 
higher technical or medical courses should 
have two more years of schooling in order 
to acquire full understanding and bias for 
the studies which they intend to pursue. 
Pre-engineering and pre-medical courses 
can be incorporated in the multi-purpose 
school curriculum, thereby obviating the 
need for running separate pre-professional 
courses and incurring extra expenditure. 
There should be sufficient flexibility in the 
school curriculum as to facilitate the trans¬ 
fer from one stream of studies to another 
without much difficulty on psychological or 
educational grounds. There should be one 
public examination known as School F nal 
Examination after twelve years school.ng. 
An integrated syllabus of studies for four 
years should be drawn up by a committee 
of experts and it should be adopted by all 
the States with some modification and varia¬ 
tions suiting local conditions in order to 
secure a broad measure of uniformity in 
the pattern of secondary education in the 
whole country. 

(Courtesy: The ‘Hindustan Times’) 


In calamity any rumour is believed. 

—Pttblilius Synis 
* * * 

Who hath not known ill fortune, never 
knew himself, or his own virtue. 

-David Mallei) 

* * * 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; Which, 
like the toad, ugly and venomous, Wears yet 
a precious jewel in his head.— Shakespeare 



Need For Cooperative Farming 

By SHRI V. L MEHTA 


Although it is now over a decade since 
c(K>perative farming came to be considered 
seriously as a form of organisation to be 
fostered under a plan of national economic 
development, it is not quite certain whether 
there is today among the public or even 
among administrators, greater appreciation 
of its place in the national economy than 
was the case at the advent of Independence 
and the commencement of the era of plan¬ 
ning. Time was when the creed of indivi¬ 
dualism so influenced thought and action 
with us in India that even the principle of 
co-operation in its modern economic sense 
was deemed inapplicable to our economy by 
many among the leaders of political and 
economic thought. At present, however, we 
shall find few taking the view that co-opera¬ 
tion has no message for us. But they and 
many others make a distinction between co¬ 
operative farming and forms of co-operative 
effort in the field of agriculture. 

The opposition of such people to co-opera¬ 
tive farming rests on two grounds—Ideologi¬ 
cal and Practical. The entire concept is, they, 
urge, opposed to this spirit of co-operation. 
Co-operation certainly connotes self-help, 
but, equally with it, also mutual aid. The; 
closest form of association for the promotion 
of common economic interests is not ruled 
out, provided the organisation has a demo¬ 
cratic basis, it rests on community effort 
and it promotes equalitarianism. One of 
the founders of the modern co-operative 
movement, Robert Owen, visualized a 
change being brought about through the in¬ 
strumentality of the co-operative movement 
in the structure of society, involving the 
replacement of individualism and com¬ 
petition by a new order based on common 
ownership and community living. His con¬ 
ception, of the co-operative commonwealth 
was a congeries of local communities—self- 
supporting colonies—each resting on the 
principle of mutual service and educating 
new generations in the spirit of social fel¬ 
lowship. .Writing about and working for a 
new Ireland nearly three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury later, the philosopher-poet George 
Russel (AE) pleaded for the creation of a 
rural community which connoted an asso¬ 
ciation of people having common interests 
and common possessions, where life would 
cease to be individualistic but would re- 
piesent economic and social partnership. 


That the pursuit of co-operative ideal leads 
to social change is implicit in the teachings, 
all over the world, of those who have asso¬ 
ciated themselves, in thought or action, with' 
the co-operative movement. 

But it is not on ideological grounds thaH 
co-operative farming has been advocated inj 
India. Shortly after the installation of a 
National Government at the Centre, came 
the appointment of the Agrarian Reforms 
Committee. Examining the position of 
those whom it described as “small and 
middle farmers”, it urged ^at there should 
be no room in our economic structure for 
individual fanning on holdings less than 
the basic minimum. They should be re¬ 
placed by co-operative farms. A few years 
earlier, in the Bombay plan formulated by 
eight eminent industrialists a plea had 
been put forward that co-operative farming 
was needed for bringing aljout a reduction 
in the units of cultivation for the purpose 
of .securing greater yield from the land. 
The per capita availability of land for 
those engaged in agricultural production, 
with its concomitants of low productivity 
and lack of all desire for progress, repre¬ 
sents a feature in our economy that led the 
Planning Commission, when the First Five 
Year Plan was drawn up, to recommend 
that, apart from others engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, small and middle farmers, in particu¬ 
lar, should be encouraged and assisted to 
group themselves, voluntarily, into co-ope¬ 
rative farming societies as pari of a national 
programme. 

When the Second Five Year Plan was 
formulated, the Planning Commission ex¬ 
pressed the desire that co-operative farm¬ 
ing should be developed as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. It urged that such essential steps 
should be taken as would provide “sound 
foundations for the development of co-ope¬ 
rative farming, so that over a period of 10 
years or so a substantial proportion of 
agricultural lands are cultivated on co¬ 
operative lines”. It envisaged the exten¬ 
sion of co-operative farming, particularly 
in the following spheres: 

1. pilot project in community deve¬ 
lopment areas which .should become prac¬ 
tical training centres for co-operative, agri¬ 
cultural and other extension workers; 

2. surplus areas that become ’ avail- 
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able with the imposition of ceilings on hold¬ 
ings, where settlement should, as a rule, be* 
made on co-operative lines; 

3. tribal areas where communal own¬ 
ership is the rule; 

4. holdings which are below the basic 
or floor limit, grouped into larger units ot 
operation to ensure the economies and ad¬ 
vantages of large units of operation to 
ensure the economies and advantages of 
large-scale organisation. 

Nagpur Resolution 

This represented iho place of co-opera¬ 
tive farming in national planning, some live 
years back. Subsequently, a couple of years 
later, at its Nagpur session, the Indian 
National Congress adumbrated its pro¬ 
gramme of agrarian reorganisation m wxiicn 
joint co-operative farming, on a voluntary 
uasis, was accepted as the pattern of eco¬ 
nomic organisation most suited to the 
conditions of our agrarian economy. This 
deciaration, which was later endorsed by 
the Government of India, evoked, unfor¬ 
tunately, a controversy, which was mainly 
political, but where hostility to co-opera¬ 
tive farming was also voiced by those who 
were averse to any fundamental social 
change. Since then we have had a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the subject, especially 
in its practical aspects, carried out by the 
Working Group on Co-operative Farming 
constituted by the Government of India, 
Although in the Draft Outline of the Third 
Five Year Plan, it is made clear that the 
Repoii of the Working Group was under 
consideration, now that Goveniment have 
completed their examination of the find¬ 
ings, it may be assumed that these will 
form the basis of the Plan when it assumes 
final shape. 

We do not propose to enter here into 
the details of these recommendations and 
the action proposed thereon by the Govern¬ 
ment. It is pertinent, however, to refer to 
certain obsei-vations to which expression is 
given in the Draft Outline, since they seem 
to denote some departure from ihe line of 
thinking that induced the Government to 
accept “joint co-operative farming on a 
voluntary basis as the future agrarian pat¬ 
tern in India”. For instance, to look upon 
co-opciative farming as a form of organ¬ 
isation that wmuld grow out of the succc.ss 
of the Community Development move¬ 
ment or the progress of ‘service’ or ‘re¬ 


source’ co-operative societies, shows in¬ 
adequate appreciation of the change in 
outlook that co-operative farming consti¬ 
tutes. Joint farming may not necessarily 
evolve—as the Planning Commission ex¬ 
pects—out of the growth of Community 
Development as now planned, which repre¬ 
sents the result of individual economic 
endeavour. 

Moreover, the problems before co-ope¬ 
rative farming are not, principally, techni¬ 
cal and organisational, as the Planning 
Commission seems to suggest. They go to 
the fundamentals of our agrarian economy. 
A cooperative farm does does not work 
“under conditions which do not differ wide¬ 
ly”, as the Planning Commission believes, 
“from those under which the vast body of 
agriculturists live and work." In fact, it is 
because the cooperative farm operates 
differently that the social change which 
joint farming constitutes calls for sym¬ 
pathy and support on the part of the State, 
particularly of a government which accepts 
this as the pattern of agrarian organisation, 
we should aira at. This would involve the 
extension of State aid which is not to be 
disfavoured, on the ground, as the Planning 
Commission feans, that it may “inhibit the 
growth of the movement". If we turn to 
the fields where, according to the Second 
Five Year Plan, cooperative farming was 
to be encouraged, we find that the benefit— 
.social and economic—will accrue to under¬ 
privileged sections of the rural community 
who.se betterment and organisation must be 
the special concern of the State. 

The concept connotes a collectivist 
rather than an individualistic approach. It 
is such a social change which was visual¬ 
ized in the joint deciaration made by the 
Prime Minister, Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
and other national leaders when they met 
at Yelwal in September 1957 where they 
attached great value to the formulation of 
a programme that combined the approach 
of social change with practical economic 
advantages. Such a movement for the pro¬ 
motion of a social order based on the ful¬ 
ler development of co-operative life and 
effort, was in the words of the national 
leaders, worthy of all help and encourage¬ 
ment. (Courtesy: ‘Kurukshetra’) 


Praise a hill, but keep below; praise 
the sea but keep on land 

—Geoqpe Herbert 



me proDiem ui horeign Jixcnange . 


Since the days of the East India Com¬ 
pany, India had a favourable balance of 
trade as a rule. This meant that wc had 
an excess of exports over imports through¬ 
out this long period. I.t may be of interest 
to recall that this excess of exports was the 
method by which India was made to pay 
certain contributions to Britain, which has 
been described as the Drain irom India to 
Britain. In other words, it was a sort of 
compulsoiy exa'ss of exports which we 
made for a large number of years, to meet 
some of the charges which were levied on 
India for different purposes by the ruling 
country. . In the Accounts of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, these charges were described 
as “Home Charges”. During the First World 
War some changes took place, but the gene- 
lal trend remained about the same till the 
Second World War. The large amount of 
expenditure which India had to incur in 
rupees to meet the war operations of the 
Allies in India, particularly in their effort 
to drive the Japanese back, created a spe¬ 
cial problem of War Finance. India found 
these resources by inflation which created 
various internal difficulties. In return India 
was credited with equivalent amounts in 
sterling. Thus we had Sterling Balances in 
London at the end of the War, which could 
be utili.sed under certain conditions. This 
is the beginning of the flow of goods in the 
reverse direction. We could utilise these 
resources to buy imports of machinejy and 
other goods required for our Plan. 

It would be appropriate to note ho^v 
other countries obtained resources for in¬ 
vestment in connection with their develop¬ 
ment. The so-called advanced countries of 
the world were not able to develop their 
economies from their own resources. The 
United Kingdom was able to finance its in¬ 
dustrial revolution with the help of the vast 
resources which it could draw from the 
colonies and dependencies of the British 
Empire. Apart from personal ai non-offi¬ 
cial methods of exploitation, the amounts 
officially paid by India to the U.K. are re¬ 
corded in the accounts of the Government 
of India as explained above. Both the 
U.S.A. and Canada were new countries with 
vast natural resources and limited popula¬ 
tion. In order to develop these resources, 
foreign capital, mainly British, came to 
these eountitea. Similar situations can be 


found in connection with the development 
of other countries. It may also be noted 
that the process of industrial development 
in most of these countries was spread' over 
a fairly long period and did not attract 
world attention at the time when it was 
taking place. 

With the advent of independence in 
under-developed countries, beginning with 
India, the urge lor economic development 
has grown. The problem, however, for 
countries like ouxs is di^fel^‘nt as well as 
difficult. We have a large and rapidly 
growing population, the majority of whom 
are poor and living on the margin of sub¬ 
sistence. It is not possible under these 
conditions for the countiy to have its own 
savings adequate to meet the demands for 
rapid development. Unlike othei\ countries 
in the past, we arc faced with the problem 
of rapid development, which means that we 
should bring about economic growth in a 
relativelv shorter period. We have no poli¬ 
tical power to exploit other countries for 
these purposes as was done by some. At the 
same time, we do not have that affinity 
with other countries who can help, which 
the USA and Canada had. Wc have, thei-e- 
fore, to depend on the goodwill of other 
countries. Fortunately, the more advanced 
countries have realised that it is in their ulti¬ 
mate interest to raise the standard of livmg 
of the backward countries. This growing 
consciousness among the leading countries 
of the world at this juncture in our history 
is a great soui’ce of relief. The cold war 
between the two power blocs in the world 
has given an additional imj-ietus to this ten¬ 
dency, with the consequence that countries 
like ours which aie not attached to either 
bloc find it possible to get economic aid 
from both sides. There are, however, 
natui'al limits to such foreign aid. The de¬ 
mands of underdeveloped countries for de¬ 
velopment have growm. Countries in South- 
East Asia as well as in South America have 
been receiving some attention from the 
advanced countries in recent years. The 
emergence of national consciousness in 
Africa has created a new factor, namely, the 
need for development of the various African 
countries, who have received or are about 
to receive independence. This simultan¬ 
eous demand from various quarters limits 
the amount of economic aid, which can be 
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made available from the countries which' 
are able to spare the same, 

A new and somewhat unexpected fac¬ 
tor which has come into prominence in very 
recent times is Uic large export of gold from 
the U.S.A. During the war the monetary 
stocks of gold flowed from various countries 
to the U.S.A. with the consequence that the 
U.S.A. has now the largest stock of mone¬ 
tary gold reserves. It has given consider¬ 
able assistance to other countries to restore 
their economic position after the World 
War. The recovery of Europe owt s substan¬ 
tially to the Marshal Plan. Since then the 
U.S.A. has made elaborate arrangements for 
giving aid in different forms to a large num¬ 
ber of countries including India. At the 
same lime, it has military estabii-shments 
both in Euro^ and the other parts of the 
world, which involve large expenditure out¬ 
side the countiy. With the development of 
Europe the trade relations between Europe 
and the U.S,A. arc changing their character. 
A combination of the.se forces resulted in 
an adverse balance of trade for the U.S.A. 
for which gold had to be exported to other 
countries. The movement was also partly 
due to speculative transactions which are in¬ 
evitable under such circumstances. It is 
well-known that the Government of the 
U.S.A. is anxiously trying to restore its 
balance of payments po.sition so that the 
outward flow of gold can be restricted. 

For the Third Plan, we have estimated 
that we shall require certain large quanti¬ 
ties of foreign exchange. We arc aware 
that our own capacity to earn fereign ex¬ 
change is very limited in as much as our 
expoits arc not adequate for the purpose. 
Our foreign exchange requirements arc 
partly due to the need to pay interest and 
capital on account of foreign loans that we 
have already incurred. We have also to 
import certain large quantities of goods, 
raw materials and equipment for the indus¬ 
tries that we have already established. Fur¬ 
ther development of new industries which 
we are planning requires the import of 
machinery. In view of the magnitude of 
our requirements to revolutionise our eco¬ 
nomic life in a short time, such a situation 
is likely to continue for years to come, 
though we are anxious to do away with 
foreign aid as soon as possible. 

Our economic airangements in relation 
to other countries are thus fast becoming 
complicated. These complications are like¬ 


ly to grow. We have, therefore, to be care¬ 
ful in watching changes in International 
Economic Relations in which we are involv¬ 
ed. Whereas this is a vast problem, one 
factor which is conclusive is that we must 
have a long-term export policy with a view 
to solving our foreign exchange problem as 
soon as possible. It is obviously not desir¬ 
able for us to be dependent on a large 
number of cotmlries for small and big 
quantities of foreign aid longer than neces¬ 
sary. In our desire to have rapid economic 
development within the country, we have 
not paid adequate attention to the effort 
that is nece.ssary in this important aspect 
of development. It is unfortunate that at 
this very juncture we find that our tradi¬ 
tional exports, like tea and jute, are stag¬ 
nant and are meeting w’ith increasing com¬ 
petition from other countries. We have poll 
yet developed the art of selling our goods 
abroad in competition with those of other 
countries. In this effort we have to learn 
a good deal from the experience of other 
countries; some of the points on which 
attention has to be given without delay 
may be summarised as under:— 

(1) The export trade must be in the 
hands of people who have specialised in the 
work and are able to devote their major 
attention to the task; 

(2) One of the essentials of sucress is 
that the export trade should be a profitable 
business. In return for this, the exporter 
should observe a code of honour, inasmuch 
as he .should develop a naiional goodwill 
for the country, among the buyers of other 
countries by maintaining a supply of quality 
goods at competitive price and thus estab¬ 
lishing relations, which will help us in sel¬ 
ling our good abroad in larger quantities. 
The Government should be ready to help the 
exporter at least in the early stages by 
giving subsidy and other incentives; 

(3) Both the business community and 
the Government should actively co-operate 
in having a suitable efficient organisation 
for a continuous study of the markets of 
the World and in doing propaganda to sti¬ 
mulate such markets; 

(4) It should be possible for the in¬ 
dustrial establishments in the country to 
adjust their production to the changing 
requirements of our foreign buyers; 

(5) ' The aim should be not only to 
maintain and develop our traditional exports 
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like tea and Jute, but also to launch on the 
systematic export of manufactured goods: 

(6) To strengthen such relations from 
the long-term point of view, we should havo 
cultural contacts as a means of better under, 
standing with other counti ies which should 
include the study of languages of different) 
countries, where we wish to maintain 
trade relations; 

(7) These efforts should be actively 
supported by adequate Shipping, Insmance 
and Banking facilities, by a knowledge of 
trade techniques and procedures in other 
countries, by arrangements for exhibitions, 
fairs and emporia of our goods in different 
countries, and above all by the enforcement 
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by the trade itself of the necessary code o£ 
honour winch should be observed by export¬ 
ers in their dcaliijgs with foreign buyers; 

(8) Ill v.v’w of the urgency, of the 
problem suitable r.i.'seureh Teinus of compe¬ 
tent perscii'ii snouid be sent out m appropri¬ 
ate areas to make on-the-sp(jt enquiries 
and to ascertain the best method by which 
our export trade c.in be stimulated; 

(9) Kxport Trade should not be treat¬ 
ed as a by-produ'.t of other activities; 

(10) In other words, all reasonable 
steps should bo taken to develop export 
consciousness in the country to earn the 
foreign exchange required by us. 

(Courte.sy: ‘Finance and Ccmmcrcc’) 
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According to the United Nations, the 
tenh ‘community development’ connotes 
the processes by which tne efforts of the 
people are united with those of govern¬ 
mental authorities to improve the econo¬ 
mic, social and cultural conditions of 
communities, to integrate these communi¬ 
ties into the life of the nation, and to en¬ 
able them to contribute fully to national 
progress. 

This complex of processes is then made 
up of two essential elements; the partici¬ 
pation of the people themselves in efforts 
to improve their level of living with as 
much reliance as possible on their own 
initiative; and the provision of technical 
and other services in ways which encour¬ 
age initiative, self-help and mutual help 
and make these more effective. It is ex¬ 
pressed in programmes designed to achieve 
a wide variety of specific improvements. 

Community development is broad in 
its aims and methods. Many of the pro¬ 
grammes in the Colombo Plan region are 
nation-wide, although they oegan as pilot 
projects and have spread slowly. They 
are long-term programmes and not only 
do they have multiple objectives (social, 
cultural, economic, civic) but also they 
bring a wide range of means to bear on the 
achievements of these objectives. 

Progress in India 

Of all the Colombo Plan countries 
that have implemented the Community 
Development programme, that of India nas 
been by far the largest and with the maxi- 
m.um of impact. The central objective 
of this programme, launched on October 2, 
1952, has been to make the villagers self- 
sufficient in the primary needs of life, such 
as food, clothing and shelter. The empha¬ 
sis has been on the development of self- 
reliance in the individual and initiative in 
the community, so that the people are 
themselves able to manage and run their 
affairs. 

Priority for Agricnltare 

Agriculture, being the mainstay of 
nearly 70 per cent of the rural population, 
has received the highest priority in the 
programme. 

Other activities of the programme in¬ 
clude improvement of communications, 
promotion of cottage and small-scale in¬ 
dustries, education, health and sanitation, 


better housing, wopien’s and children’s 
welfare, as also the development of sports 
and cultural activities. Significant 
achievements have been made in all these 
fields. Much more important than the 
physical gains have been the change in the 
outlook of the people. 

The Blocks, each one of 100 villages 
and a population of 60,000 to 70,000, are 
allotted only after the people in a given 
ai'ea have given proof of %lf-reliance 
through such norms as agricultural pro¬ 
duction, utilisation of irrigation facilities, 
keeping the village clean, having a coope¬ 
rative, a panchayat, etc. Each Block 
undergoes a pre-extension phase of one 
year. Then it enters Stage I, dur ing 
which a sum of Rs. 1.2 million is provided 
for five years. After a Block has passed 
through Stage I, it enters Stage II. The 
total amount of funds allotted for a State 
III Block is Rs. 500,000 for a five-year 
period. These special funds are in 'addi¬ 
tion to the normal funds flowing from 
development departments. 

Peoples’ Participation 

In tne earliest projects, launched in 
October, itio2, it was noticed that tne peo¬ 
ple canie lorward voluntarily to improve 
agricultural production, extend communi- 
caiions ana pave the streets, put up schools 
and nealtn centres and so on. So spectacu¬ 
lar were the results that there was wide¬ 
spread demand from the neighbouring 
areas for extension of the programme. 
Today the programme covers 3,110 Blocks 
emoracing 368,200 villages with a popula¬ 
tion of 204 million. The entire country is 
to be covered by Community Development 
Blocks by October, 1963. 

Up to the end of September, 1960, 
the value of the people’s voluntary contri¬ 
bution amounted to Rs. 937 million as 
against the Government expenditure of 
Rs. 2,008 million. During the First Five 
Yeajr Plan, a provision of Rs. 965 million 
was made for the Community Development 
programme. The amount provided during 
the Second Five Year Plan was Rs. 2,000 
million. The allocation for the Third Five 
Year Plan for Commimity Development 
and Cooperation will be of the order of 
Rs. 4,000 million. 

T.C.M. Aid. 

In the initial stages, the United States 
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nmvided necessary funds for procuring 
Vjiupment from outside India, such a<^ 
jeeps, tractors for road building, agncm 
tural demonstration equipment, mobile 
cinema units and other equipment lot 
transport, audio visual aids etc. The revis* 
ed estimated cost of the T.C.M. aid to thp 
programme is $13,525,195. Dollar assistance 
under the Indo-U.S. Technical Assistance 
for the purchase of equipment was dis- 
wntinued about four years ago, and re¬ 
quirements of equipment are being met out 
the Rupee provision in the Block budget. 

Although the development programme 
of aided self-help was taken up by the 
Government agency with people’s partici- 
^tibn, the ultimate amr was to make it a 
people’s programme with Government’s 
participation. 

Fanchayati Raj 

A high-powered team was set up by the 
Planning Commission in 1957 to review 
the progress of the programme and to sug¬ 
gest measures to accelerate it. This team, 
presided over by Shri Balwantrey Mehta, 
made recommendations envisaging a three- 
tier system of ‘Panchayati Raj’, i.e. setting 
up of statutory people’s organisations at 
the village, Block and District levels. The 
system has now been implemented in 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Madras, 
Orissa, Assam, Punjab and Mysore. It is ex¬ 
pected that in about another year the pat¬ 
tern will be in force throughout the country. 

Under the new set-up, the ‘Panchayat’ 
in the village will be elected by its adult 
population or the ‘Gaon Sabha’. The 
Panchayats will send their elected heads or 
‘Sarpanches’ to the next higher body—the 
'Panchayat Samiti'. This will correspond 
rcughly to the new unit of development, 
the Community Development Block, or ® 
hundred villages on an average. The 
damiti will also have co-opted members 
representing women, backward classes, etc. 
This body will be in overall Incharge of 
the development of the area. Tte techni¬ 
cal and other personnel of the Block will 
henceforth act under the Samiti’s guid*. 
ance. The apex of this three-tier system 
will be the ‘Zila Parishad’ or the Distrmt 
council comprising the Presidents of the 
Block Samitis and the’ local Members ot 
Parliament and the State Iiegisialure. 

Bach Block is under the charge of a 


■iiock Development Officer, who is assi**- 
ed at the Blodc level by a team of^^ight 
extension officers. Tney are subject-mat¬ 
ter specialists in agnculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, cottage industries, rural engineer¬ 
ing, soical education, public health, coope¬ 
ration and panchayats. There are ten 
‘Gram Sevikas’ (women) in each Block. 
The Village Level Workers are given ex¬ 
tension training for two years in various 
subjects of importance, and they help 
maintain liaison between the village peo¬ 
ple and the team at the Block level. They 
maintain a two-way traffic, acting as the 
inulti-purpose extension agent at the vil¬ 
lage-level and transmitting the people’s 
problems back to the Block for solution. 
Training Workers 

Because of its all-embracing character, 
the Community Development programme 
nas irom the beginning encompassed the 
other Central Ministries, such as Food and 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industry wd 
Education. They drew up their training 
programmes for workers in their respec¬ 
tive fields. The Ministry or community 
Development stepped in to provide fram¬ 
ing for other categories of workers. The 
Ministry has been developing its resources 
lor training and orientation of such ad¬ 
ministrative and technical personnel—from 
the Slate headquarters to the field level- 
through the apex Centra! Institute of Study 
and Research in Commimity Development, 
Mussoorie, the Institute for lustration on 
Community Development, Dehra Dun, md 
the numerous Orientation and Stu^ 
ties Social Education Organisers’ Traii^ 
Centres, Mukhya Sevikas’ Training Cen¬ 
tres, and so on. , , j 

India has shared her knowledge and 
experience in the field of Comminmty, 
Development with other Colombo Plan 
Countries. Since 1956, twenty two per¬ 
sons from six countries have spent varying 
periods of training in India. The countriM 
from which tliey came are New Ze^and, 
Laos, (which sent the maximum number of 
10) Burma, Indonesia and Nepal. 


Testimony is like the sfiot of a long¬ 
bow, whieh owes its efficacy to the for<» w 
the shooter. Argument is like the ^ot of 
the cross-bow, equally forcible whether dis- 
chained by a giant or a 



il Write a few lines on Gandhiji’s 
views on women and their education. What 
are his views about co-education? 

Ans. Gandhiji’s views on women and 
their education deserve special attention. 
He emancipated Indian women from age- 
old bondage and resloted them to their 
rightful place in society. He brought them 
out from the four walls of the kitchen; he 
m&ht theni self-respect gnd made them 
tautijotiiro- and the.provision oi lecm*..-. 
brave and courageous; he recognized their 
claim to property, put them on an equal 
footing with men and removed the dead¬ 
weight of custom and usage, which curbed 
their free growth. In the .scheme of Basic 
Eilucation no difi'erontiation has been made 
between boys and girls. 

His views on co-oducation are refresh¬ 
ing. He is not certain whetluu- co-educa¬ 
tion would be succe.ssfui in India. In the 
absence of conclusive evidence baaed .on 
extensive experimentation, Gandhiji ap¬ 
proaches the problem of co-^'ducalion with 
an open mind, even though he laid it down 
provisionally that there should be co-edu¬ 
cation up to the age of eight, that as far as 
possible boys and girls .should be educated 
together up to the age of sixteen and that 
young men and women should decide for 
themselves after they have reached the six¬ 
teenth year whether they would study 
together or in sepaiatc institutions. 

Q. What do you mean by Nai Talim? 
Write a short note on it. 

Ans. Nai Talim is mainly concerned 
with the regeneration of India in the iirsi 
instance. It is designed to evolve not 
only a new .social order, but, as Shii E.W. 
Af>anayakam puls ii, “to create a dilferent 
sort of peison—one who neither has, nor 
v/anU, nor bo\v.s down before worldly 
wealtn and power; whose joy lies in sacri¬ 
fice and service instead of pomp and domi¬ 
nation; who is content with liic little that 
is necessary for health and happiness and 
never co.ntcni so lon.g as the humblest of 
his fellowiTK-n lack.s even that, and who i; 
not swaycJ but the lcs;:cr loyaltie;; of in.lior; 
and c.om.munity, but guided in all things 
by reason, justice and truth '. 


Nai Talim* is based on justice, co-:Op- 
erative endeavour, productive work and 
re.spect for human individuality. It is es¬ 
sentially education for peace and interna¬ 
tional understanding. When the world is 
torn by conflicts and controversies, wh&t it 
needs most is education for peace and in¬ 
ternational understanding. The Purani 
Talim has failed to meet this demand and 
our only hope for world peace lies in Ns*® 

■rtitiir,. 

kind must find a way to live amicably or be 
annibihted by the engines of destruction ^ 
vised by its own ingenuity. It has to choose 
between the Hydnjgen bomb and Nai 
Talim. Such a dilemma has never faced 
the human race before. There should be 
spiritual regeneration or mankind will 
perish. The existing educational system 
and the social order are out of joint and all 
the educative agencies have failed to pull 
together, Nai Talim seeks to coordinate 
them all into an educational pattern. 

The two World Wars in our lifetime 
have given a jolt to the conscience as well 
as the material and social life of mankind 
and thrown old institutions, customs, be¬ 
liefs and tr.adilions into the melting pot. 
This situation offers a great challenge and 
a great opportunity to the peoples and 
races of the human family to reconstruct 
their life and culture on a more rational 
and equitable basis. Nai Talim can accept 
this challenge and reshape things so as to 
make man worthy of his great heritage. 

It is beyond any doubt that the imple¬ 
mentation of the programme of Nai Talim 
will not be without difficulties and impedi¬ 
ments. but since it is designed to fulfil the 
abovemenlioned noble objectives, its adop¬ 
tion cannot be delayed without serious de¬ 
triment to the organic growth of our infant 
democracy. 


Old age plants more wrinkles in the 

than in the face. —Montaigne 

•* « * 

Doing a favour for a bad man is quite 
as dangerous as doing an injury to a good 
one. —PUmtus 






EMPORIUIVI 


BOW TO DEVELOP YOUR MIND 

Physical exercise leads to the develop¬ 
ment of muscle and consequent strength. 
An enforced stay in bed leads to weakness 
and even inability to walk. Nature gives 
more where more is demanded. 

This principle applies to the mind as 
well as to the body. The more you use 
your mental powers, the better they be- 
dbme; the lesS you use them the weaker 
they become. 

From this it is obvious that to develop 
an alert and well-informed mind we must 
keep it active and give it constant stimu¬ 
lus. Here are some suggestions for doing 


may cover anything from theosophy 
horticulture, or economics to exploratun^^^ 
2. Read Widely.—This is an exd”^ "' 
means of acquiring an alert and well-s 
mind—provided, of course, that we ^ 
in our choice of books. . ^ 

When we read a good book with, QW 
centration, we are virtually shutting .u||p 
selves in with a mind probably better 
formed than our own, 


The authors we read have a subtle 
upon us. They may coarsen us or remise 
us. If we choose reputable books of proven* 
worth, we shall find our own minds becoi^ 
more sensitive and aware. 


this. 

1. Mix with Mentally-Alert People.— 

“As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man the face 
|pf his friend,” wrote the sage of old. Stated 
oriefly, this means that mind stimulates 
mind. 

If you would fight mental inertia, spend 
less time with those who are mentally in¬ 
active and more with those who show evid¬ 
ence of mental alertness and awareness. 
You will generally find alert people in such 
cultural groups as debating societies, dra¬ 
matic clubs, or literary circlos. 

In addition to meeting such people at 
the weekly activities of these groups, you 
.may be able to cultivate friendships with 
some and invite them to your home for 
intellectual discussion. 


By reading, too, we may gather f^MBta. 
Thus the more factual books we rea4C tl^ 
quicker we shall acquire a well-stored miod,^ 

The average reader can read tweoiy 
books a year merely by devoting fifteen 
minutes a day to them. But the serioiii 
student will wish to give longer to the 
of mental impovement. !]^o or three 
hours several times a week at least should 
be given to this important task. 

Full use should be made of the facili¬ 
ties offered by your local public libraiyi 
Besides the thousands of thought-provw- 
ing, informative books in the lending sec¬ 
tion, the reference rooms of the larghi 
libraries contain many valuable works, and, 
in addition, provide facilities for unmter 
rupted study. 


R^dio and television can, when used 
wisely, be sources of mental stimulus. 

TJake a programme like the Brairis 
Trust. Through its medium, highly intelli- 

* gent people are virtually brought into our 
homes. Few of us would be able to enter¬ 
tain people of such calibre. As we listen 

* careful^ to their contributions, and to the 
cut-and-thrust of their arguments, we can¬ 
not tail to receive considerable mental sti¬ 
mulus. 


Museums deserve special notice. They 
are the result of many hours of brilluual 
research and painstaking endeavour,.^ aiMi 
the outlay of thousands of pounds. An im- 
hurried visit in conjunction with a partieu 
lar purpose is always fascinating and profit 
able. 

3. Study.—Excellent though wide ant 
sporadic reading of good books may b#,^ f 
is advisable to supplement this wim moft 
systematic and ordered study. 


Another source of stimulus and infor- Much can be done if you concenti'ali 
mation are public lectures, to say nothing merely upon one subject a year. Make \m 
‘ihOf ei^bltioas, museums, art galleries, con- of one of the approved correspondenoe ^ 
refirti recitals. Subjects of such lectures leges or evening ^ass courses for ibis 

bri"'- ■ ■ 


poBe. 1..^^ —--- 1 invalBfia^ 

oelp. guiaance and encouragement. Such 
‘enrolment will help you to persist at your 
tasks when you meet with difficulties. 


fact thg|'^ much, is 
different to usl leads us to be' at/dM' 
vant and to imow more intemst In es^- 
thing we meet. Even the purchase of a 


In my opinion, some knowledge of h.s- 
tory is an essential for the aspirant to an 
alert and well-informed mind. The present 
is largely the product of the past, and we 
shall adequately understand the present 
only as we have some knowledge of what 
has gone before. 

Many of us became piejudiced against 
history as a subject when we had to grap¬ 
ple with it at school too young to appreci¬ 
ate its significance. 

Go back to it in mature years, and you 
find it both gripping and fascinating. You 
art reading about people—^fiesh and blood. 

They are creatures, who, tnougn wear¬ 
ing dillerent clothes, living m uitterent 
conuitions aie possibly speaking a cliiterenL 
languag e from our own, were oasically tne 
same as ourselves. They were, to use 
l^akespeare s words, “tea with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, suojeci 
to tne same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer’ as we are. 

History gives a fourth dimension to 
the enjoyment of travel. It adds to one’s 
general sense ot awareness and under¬ 
standing, as well as improving our powers 
of conversation. 

The reading of the biographies ot the 
great is a relatively easy and interesting 
way of introducing oneself to history, as 
well as a means ot meeting many fascinat¬ 
ing and dominating peisonalities. 

One biography awakens interest in an¬ 
other, and in this way the backcloth of his¬ 
tory is slowly etched in for us. 

4. Become an Accomplished Conversa* 
tton^t.—We shall add much to our store 
of knowledge if we learn to talk to the 
right people in the right way. 

Intelligent and well-placed questions 
to selected people will draw them out to 
impart to us their own knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. 

At all such items we must give them 
our whole attention and listen carefully. 

5. Travel Abroad.—To travel abroad is 
a stimulating experience, especially if we 
are ,not carefully chaperoned by a courier 
of our own nationality. 


ncwsparar or some apples iuaj[ be some¬ 
thing of an adventure m a foreign land^ 

New customs, another currency and a 
strange language provide problems with 
which we are cor^pelled to grapple. We 
get to know another people, *bec(»ne 
acquainted with a different economy or an¬ 
other faith, have glimpses of another past. 

All this is grist for our mental mill and 
has a beneficial and quickening effect upon 
our minds. 

The methods enumerated above will not 
only give us an alert and well-stored mldd, 
they will keep our minds in that desirable 
.condition. 

To adapt some words of the novelist 
Arnold Bennett: People who would sooner 
hibernate than feel Intensely, will be wise 
to avoid—not only literature—but ALL the 
practices advocate in this article. 

(By R, J. Lumsden in ‘Psychologist’.), 
« * « 

HOW TO BEAT FATIGUE 

Fatigue is one of man’s worst enemies. 
Psychologists find it responsible for more 
unhappiness, more failures in marriage and 
business than any other single factor. Why? 

You are an entirely different person 
when you’re tired. Fatigue alters your 
personality so radically that your good 
qualities are relegated to the backgzound 
and the spotlight is turned on your bad 
ones. 

But something can be—is—being—done 
about it. 

Fatigue, in most cases, is not caused 
either by physical work or by mental effort. 

Whether you’re one of those people 
who are tired all the time, most of the time, 
or just occasionally, it’s important to re¬ 
member that there are three kin^ of 
fatigue: 

(1) Physical fatigue, caused by mus¬ 
cular activity. 

(2) Mental fatigue, caused by brain- 

work. 

(3) Nervous or emotional fatigue, 
caused by anxiety, worry, frustration or 
boredom. 

Physioul fatigue presents the least pro¬ 
blem and is the quickest and easiest ti 
cope with.- The imysieid worker can gf 
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along with far less sleep and rest than the 
brainworker. This is because physical 
energy is replenished much more quickly 
than mental energy. 

Also, the average physical worker 
doesn’t accumulate nearly us much fatigue 
at the end of the day as the mental wor¬ 
ker. 

The quickest and most effective way to 
banish physical tiredness, according to 
studies at the University of California, is 
to stand under a cold shower for a few 
moments. Science hasn’t discovered pre¬ 
cisely why this has an instantaneous effect, 
but tests show that it works like a charm. 

The average man can do twice as much 
physical work and accumulate less fatigue 
at the end of the day if he takes short, fre¬ 
quent rest periods. 

Physical fatigue is greatly reduced 
when a housewife—or anyone else for that 
matter—does her woik to the rhythm of 
music. This is because work performed 
rhythmically requires much less energy. 

Now we come to mental fatigue. Men- * 
tal workers who w'ani to avoid “that tired 
feeling’’ must realise that the man who 
works with his brains requires more sleep 
than the man who earns his living with his 
muscle. 

While it takes only about four hours’ 
sleep to restore our physical energies, it 
takes twice as long to recover from mental 
fatigue. 

When a brainworker loses two hours’ 
sleep, his efficiency next day not only 
suffers, but he accumulates twice as much 
fatigue in the performance of his duties. 

Rest periods are even more important 
to the mental worker than to the physical 
worker. 

At the University of Cincinnati re¬ 
searchers have found that if your work is 
largely physical you wdll get the greatest 
benefit from hour rest periods by relaxing 
M completely as possible. But if your work 
involves mental strain, complete relaxation 
is likely to take the edge off your faculties 
to such an extent that you’ll find returning 
to work difficult. 

The mental worker, investigators 
found, should engage in some mildly stimu¬ 
lating activity because it “serves to main¬ 
tain alertness and at the same time to 
relieve cramped muscles and a jaded 
brain.** 


Incidentally, you won’t tire nearly as 
easily if your office or place of work is kept 
at the right temperature. You’ll do the best 
work, and will be the least fatigued by it, 
when the room temperature is kept at 
68-to-70 degrees F. 

When the teniperature goes higher or 
lower, incroasiiig amounts of energy are re¬ 
quired to Maintain the constant body tem¬ 
perature of 98.() degrees. Up to 50 per cent 
more energy is expended when the tempe¬ 
rature is 90 degrees. 

To perform mental w'ork with a mini¬ 
mum of fatigue, it is highly essential that 
you have plenty of fresh air. To function 
most efliciently, your brain cells must have 
a plentiful supply of oxygen. 

in a stutt'y loom or at altitudes where 
the oxygen content of the air is appreciably 
diminished, mental work requires more 
effort and energy. 

At the University of Illinois, students 
were given intelligence tests while breath¬ 
ing air which contained a normal amount 
of oxygen. Then, with the oxygen content 
of the air arlificially reduced, the tests were 
repeated. The students made much poorer 
scores. 

To get the best and most effortless per¬ 
formance out of your grey matter you 
should also avoid slumping at your desk; 
assume a postur'3 that w'iil make it possible 
for you to breathe properly. 

Now we turn to the matter of nervous 
fatigue. This is the most common form of 
tiredness. It is not cau.sed by work, and 
cannot be banished simply by rest. It is 
caused by worry, anxiety, frustration, bore¬ 
dom, and .similar emotional attitudes. 

Since these states of mind drain our 
energies much faster tiian rest can replenish 
them, they are responsible for the feeling 
of “perpetual tiredness,’’ or chronic fatigue. 

If you're one of those people who are 
tired all the time, or if you wake up in the 
morning as tired as when you went to bed, 
then the odds are that you arc suffering 
from the type of fatigue. 

Boston's Lahey Clinic made a careful 
study of 300 typical chronic fatigue vic¬ 
tims. It was found that an average of less 
than one out of five had even the slightest 
physical disorder. The trouble with the 
rest was purely psychological. 

The noted neurologist, Dr. Walter Free- 
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man, who has made a life-long study of 
chronic fatigue, finds that additional x'est 
actually worsens the victim’s condition and 
makes him more tired than before. His 
studies show that patients respond quickest 
to a regime of rigorous physical activity, 
including such sports as swimming, horse¬ 
back riding, and hiking. 

Exercise, Di-. Freeman points out, pro¬ 
vides a release for the pent-up emotional 
tensions. Another way to keep emotions 
from sapping your energies to the point 
wheie you're always tired is to keep busy. 

Nerve specialists find that many of 
their patients cease worrying only when 
completely absorbed by their work or avo¬ 
cation. 

What about boredom? Does it exhaust 
us and literally “make us tired’’? It does 
indeed. A half hour of acute boredom can 
burn up more nervous energy than a whole 
day's work. 

But why is boredom so fatiguing? The 
answer is simple. Psychological tests have 
shown that boredom is always accompanied 
by extreme physical and emotional tension. 
And this, of course, is debilitating. 

So if boredom is draining your nervou.s 
energies and making you feel chronically 
tired, you need to snap yourself out of it 
by cultivating new interests and broaden¬ 
ing your horizons. 

If you really try, you’ll find so many 
things in this world to interest you that 
you won’t have time to be bored—or time 
to fret and worry either. 

(By ‘John E, Gibson’) 
♦ * * 

THEY CAN’T BE LEFT OUT 

One of the pitfalls when witing com- 
p’ex sentences is those little words which 
it is all too easy to leave out. People often 
say: “This book is as good, if not better 
than, the other one,’’ but a careful re-read¬ 
ing will show that it should be: “i'his book 
is as good as, if not better than, the other 
one.” 

The same sort of mistake is also com¬ 
mon with verbs, e.g. “That situation al¬ 
ways has and always will exist.” The main 
clause of this sentence should be: “That 
situation always has existed” and the cor¬ 
rect part of the verb must be included, so 
it is necessary to repeat the idea by saying: 
“That situation always has existed and al¬ 
ways will exist.” It would however, be all 
right to say: “That situation always did and 


still does tixisl.” or “. . .always did exist 
and always will.” 

It is a irequent error to omit part of 
the verb to be m sentences such as: 

“The llovvei.s were blooming and the 
sun shining.’’ In a similar way to that 
worked out with the previous example, we 
cannot let were stand for both phrases here 

but must insert was in’’.the sun was 

shining,’’ Had were been the correct verb 
required for the .second half of the sentence, 
then it would have been quite in order to 
omit it from the second phrase, e.g., “The 
flowers were blooming and the birds sing¬ 
ing.” 

« « * 

NEW WORDS-WITH CARE 

Many words formerly used in one sense 
have by now undergone a complete meta¬ 
morphosis, such as the adverb presently, 
which occurs frequently in Shakespeare’s 
works meaning immediately, at this pre¬ 
sent time: whereas today, of course, it 
means not now, at some later time—almost 
the exact opposite. Silly used to mean 
simple in the sense of blessed or innocent, 
while on the either hand, nice had the now 
quite obsolete connotation of foolish, wan¬ 
ton, extravagant 

New words are being incorporated all 
the time into everyday vocabulary, and 
some of these are so recent as not yet to 
be found in any dictionary. A noun such 
as astronaut is probably here to stay, and 
is in fact quite a picturesque example for 
it means literally sailor .imong the stars 
(Greek astron, star and nautes, sailor). 
Some people have accepted this newcomer 
but seem less favourably inclined towards 
the variation cosmonaut (Greek kosmos, 
universe.) 

But a spate of new words of a different 
and undesirable kind is reaching us from 
America. Motorcade is one which is not 
very pretty; it is, of course, a corruption 
of cavalcade, which signified originally a 
procession on horse-back. 

The latest, which has aroused even an 
American senator in all his wrath, is to 
“permanentise.” 

Perhaps even worse than this is com- 

fortlse, seen in a magazine advertisement. 

» * « 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE METEOROLOGIST 

METEOROLOGY, a branch of the 
science of Physics, deals with the atmos¬ 
phere and Its phenomesa. 
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As man has always been interested in 
jveathei; and gli^ate and their effects, witti 
a view to avoid the effects of adverse 
weather and utilise changes of weather to 
his own advantage, study of Meteorology 
began hundreds of years ago. As a result 
of continuous researches and studies, meteo¬ 
rology is to-day a well-developed science 
which has many irnpoilant applications in 
eveiyday life. 

One of the basic requirements of a 
meteorological organisation is a network of 
surface and upper air meteorological ob¬ 
servatories for recording observations of 
the various weather elements. The surface 
observatories record barometric pressure, 
temperature of air, humidity or moisture 
content of the air, direction and speed of 
the wind, the amount and types of clouds, 
visibility, rainfall, etc. Upper air observa¬ 
tories are of different types. For example, 
a pilot Balloon Observatory records the 
direction and speed of upper winds at vari¬ 
ous levels of the atmosphere, generally up 
to 20,000 to 30,000 feet by observing the 
drift of a hydi’ogen-fillcd balloon through 
an optical theodolite. A Radio Wind find¬ 
ing station measures the direction and 
speed of upper winds up to much higher 
levels of the atmosphere, often up to 50,000 
feet by means of a small radio transmitter 
attached to a hydrogen-filled balloon which 
is tracked by a “Radio-theodolite” on the 
ground. The radio theodolite enables the 
upper winds to be determined even in 
cloudy, rainy or foggy weather. Then there 
is another type of upper air observation, 
v'vL., Radiosonde observation. A Radiosonde 
is a small instrument consisting of a light 
radio transmitter combined with devices 
for measuring pressure, temperature and 
humidity, which is lifted through the at¬ 
mosphere through great heights, often 
50,000 feet, by .a large hydrogen-filled bal¬ 
loon. The radio signals from this instru¬ 
ment corresponding to the values of atmo.s- 
pheric pressure, temperature and humidity 
at different levels are picked up and re¬ 
corded by a special type of receiver. 

The various types of observations mcn- 
doned above are recorded at fixed limes 
luring day and night simultaneously at the 
lifferent observatories. The observational 
lata are entered by the meteorological 
staff in the form of a coded figure message 
adopted by international agreement and 
elegraphed to the Forecasting Centres. The 
messages are decoded and plotted on a 


“wqather map” in the Forecasting office. 
The area covex-ed by a weather map is usu¬ 
ally very large, extending beyond national 
boundaries, as international co-operation in 
meteorology has made it possible for differ¬ 
ent nations to exchange their observations 
by wireless as a matter of daily practice. 

THE METEOROLOGIST has thus be¬ 
fore him a picture of the weather pattern 
over a vast area, from which by applying 
techniques of physical reasoning in which 
he has been specially trained and other 
scientific principles of meteorology which 
he has learnt, he tries to decide in what 
way the weather will change over a given 
area. 

The Meteorological organisation in 
India is maintained by the India Meteorolo¬ 
gical Department which was established in 
1875 and which has now ollices and obser¬ 
vatories all over India. It has a basic net¬ 
work of about 380 surface mi^ioorological 
observatories, 55 Pilot Balloon observuiories, 
12 Radio Wind finding .stations and 13 
Radiosonde stations. In addition more than 
100 ships of Indian registration w'hich have 
been equipped with meteorological instini- 
ments, serve as mobile observatories during 
their cruise and send their observations by 
wireless. There are 18 Forecast Centres of 
various types, six of which work on a 
twenty-four hour basis, where facts arc col¬ 
lected, weather charts prepared and ana¬ 
lysed, and forecasts are i.ssued for avia¬ 
tion, shipping and various other inrerests. 

Meteorogical sendee to avitation is at 

present one of the most important applica¬ 
tions of meteorology. An aviator has to be 
told in advance about the weather condi¬ 
tions he is likely to meet during his flight. 
Just before the commencement of a flight, 
the commander of an aircraft is supplied 
with detailed information about winds at 
various levels, cloud bases and tops, tem¬ 
perature, weather conditions, etc. He is also 
given a personal briefing hy the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office’* when he explains to him. 
with the help of the latest weather charts, 
the prevailing weather situation, its anti¬ 
cipated development and the weather 
hazards on the way which he should guard 
against. 'Vhen the aircraft is airborne, the 
meteorological officer keeps a watch on the 
development of weal her conditions which 
is communicated to the commander of the 
aircraft by wireless, whenever necessary. 
At the destination aerodrome, the meteoro- 



CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND 
EVENING COLLEGES 

A provision of Rs. 1.40 crores has been 
made in the third Five-Year Plan for starl¬ 
ing evening colleges and correspondence 
:ourses for the benefit of deseiving students 
who fail to get admission for higher educa¬ 
tion in the universities and other recognis¬ 
ed institutions. 

The scheme tentatively prepared by 
the Union Education Ministry provides cor¬ 
respondence courses for 20,000 students in 
ten universities. The courses will be limi¬ 
ted to Humanities only to start with. The 
evening colleges will cater to about 40,000 
students including 10,000 wanting to study 
science. 

An expert committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. D. S. Kothari has already 
been set up to work out the details of the 

scheme. 

The evening colleges and correspond¬ 
ence courses, it is stated, have been tried 
with considerable degree of success in a 
number of other countries. In Australia, 
for instance, those courses have been intro-i 
duced at all stages of education and have 
been in existence for the last 50 years. 

Tne universities starting correspond¬ 
ence courses will be asked to establish 
regular departments of correspondence 
studies and plan their courses in such a 
way that the same teachers who teach day 
scholars, and the heads of all departments 
become responsible for the standards of 
teaming and examination. The duration 
of study of students seeking education 
through correspondence courses may. how¬ 
ever, have to be longer than that for the 
usual degree course. 

The draft scheme also makes a orovi- 
sion for holding short-term residential 
schools for these students in order to bring 
them and the teachers together at least for 
some period. 

As India has no experience in corres¬ 
pondence courses and clue is being taken 
from other countries, it is proposed to allo¬ 
cate at present more students to the even¬ 


ing colleges which are relatively easier to 
start. 

Facilities for higher education in one 
form or the other through evening classes 
already exist in IG universities including 
Delhi, Jabalpur, Karnatak, Agra, Gujerat, 
Osmania, Bihar, Calcutta, Gauhati, Rajas-, 
than, Bombay, Utkal and Punjab. 

» » » 

INTER-UNIVERSITY NUCLEAR 
CENTRES 

The Department of Atomic Energy is 
considering a proposal for the setting up of 
two inter-university nuclear centres, one 
in North India and the other in the South, 
for encouraging research and providing 
facilities to university scientists. 

This was understood to have been indi¬ 
cated at the jneeting of the Informal Con¬ 
sultative Committee on Atomic Energy, 
held under the chairmanship of Shri Nehru 
in New Delhi on August 19, 1961. 

The question of having a nuclear 
power station of Canadian design was rais¬ 
ed at the meeting. It was understood to 
have been pointed out that the Canadian 
design would be more economical for India 
whereas the United States type of power 
station would require continued assistance 
and involve higher costs. 

It was also emphasised that with India 
having the largest deposits of Thorium, 
nuclear power production would be based 
on thorium. Steps had been taken to carry 
out experiments on thorium. 

« * « 

SEX EDUCATION OF THE YOUTH 

Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University, said in New Delhi on 
August 7, 1961, that sex education of the 
youth should be humane rather than scien¬ 
tific. 

He was presiding over a seminar orga¬ 
nised by the Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene in India at the Delhi School 
of Economics on “Sex Education and Stu¬ 
dents’ Counselling.” 

Dr. Sidhanta said that the very pur¬ 
pose of sex education would be defeated 
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if it only related to the biological aspect, 
rhe education should seek to develop for 
the youth a healthy attitude towards sex. 

He said, “sex relationship originates in 
foniance." It should be remembered that 
creative arts like poetry, painting and 
music had their source in romance. 

Dr. Sidhanta regretted that there had 
been a shift of emphasis from emotions to 
body in sex relationship, as depicted in 
pictures and books lately. 

Referring to criticism that pictures cor¬ 
rupted the youth, he said there was nothing 
wrong with what the pictures depicted. 
The defect, he said, lay in the mode of 
presentation. 

He said that cheap books and pictures 
sought to tickle one’s emotions by present¬ 
ing love scenes in a suggestive manner. 

Mr. Samuel Matthai, Secretary of the 
University Grants Commission, said that a 
healthy and happy life of the parents and 
teachers was the best sex education for the 
youth. 

The children were constantly watching 
their elders, he said. The way the latter 
lived was bound to influence them. The 
attitude towai’ds sex was also influenced 
by the values a society respected he added. 

Mrs. Raksha Saran, Chairman of the 
Women’s National Education Board, said 
that the object of sex education was to 
train up the youth to be balanced human 
beings. 

* ‘ * * 

ISRAELI STUDENTS FUBLISU THEIR 
OWN TEXTBOOKS 

One of the problems facing newly-de¬ 
veloping countries in training the technical 
personnel they badly need is that of langu¬ 
age. Textbooks are often available only in 
foreign tongues, and the task of publishing 
them in the national language is a costly 
business, making the books a heavy item 
in the students’ budget. 

Students at the Technion (Israel Insti¬ 
tute of Technology) in Haifa decided to 
tackle this problem by publishing their 
own textbooks in Hebrew. In 1952, they 
set up a publishing cooperative and, with 
the help of their professors, they started to 
prepare textbooks based on the lectures in 
their course. Certain students were detail¬ 
ed to ts^e very full notes, which the pro¬ 
fessors thmi edited and annotated. The 
manuals are thus closely linked to the lec¬ 
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tures of the various teachers at the Insti¬ 
tute and, whenever a professor leaves, ai 
new book is published based on the course 
given by his successor. The method has 
the advantage that the textbooks are fre¬ 
quently revised. 

The Technion cooperative, of v/hichi 
each student becomes a shareholder on his 
arrival by purchasing one share, pays the 
professors a nominal fee for manuscripts 
based on their lectures. It is a non-profit- 
making body selling its textbooks to the 
students at cost price, generally 40 per cent 
cheaper than those produced commercial¬ 
ly. It has to date published over 140 titles 
in the entire range of subjects taught at 
the Technion—all major fields of engineer¬ 
ing, technology and applied science—and is 
now making plans to purchase new presses 
which will enable it to develop its activi¬ 
ties. 

« * . 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE THEATRE OF 
NATIONS 

When a school is established in con¬ 
nection with a theatre festival it is always 
a sign that the festival has become an 
Institution with a capital I. The Theatre, 
of Nations has attained this status in Paris. 
Its “University” opened on June 1 with 
104 students from 28 countries. Most of 
them have had some professional experi¬ 
ence as actors, designers or directors. 
Mornings are devoted to lectures and group 
discussions. The latter can become quite 
impassioned as Eugene Ionesco discovered 
when students from Ea.stern Europe, Spain 
and Latin America tried (un.successfully) 
to drive him into a corner and admit that 
his plays had a message. Afternoons are 
given over to practical work—attendance 
at rehearsals of the foreign companies tak¬ 
ing part in the Theatre of Nations; visits 
to the design studios of the French Natio¬ 
nal Theatres; or observation of the work of 
the stage hands and electricians preparing 
for an evening performance. Every even¬ 
ing is a busman’s holiday. Free passes in. 
hand, the students scatter to the many 
Paris theatres. 

• « « 

U.G.C. TO ASSESS EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS 

The Union Government has asked the 
University Grants Commission to under¬ 
take an objective study of higher education 
to ascertain whether the standards had im¬ 
proved or fallen during tlie last ten years. 





V * 
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This was disclosed in the Lok Sabha 
pn August 27, by Education Minister, K. L. 
Shrimali during his reply to the debate on 
.the annual report of the U.G.C. marked by 
several members’ concern at the deteriora¬ 
tion in educational standards. Dr. Shrimali 
said that time had come when frequent 
criticism in Parliament and outside about 
the lowering of standards should be chal¬ 
lenged. 

He added that there had been a deli- 
nite improvement in the standards and 
those who felt otherwise must come for¬ 
ward with concrete instances to substanti¬ 
ate their criticism. He strongly deplored 
the practice among certain people to run 
down the education system in the country. 

Dr. Shrimali justified the restrictions 
on admission of students to universities 
and said in no country in the world the 
doors of universities were open to all kinds 
of students. The U.G.C. had rightly sug¬ 
gested that admissions should be on a selec¬ 
tive basis, which alone could ensure higher 
standards. 

He was, however, sori-y that adequate 
opportunities were not available for stu¬ 
dents after they had passed out of the 
higher secondary stage. If these existed, 
at least 50 per cent of the students would 
not think of going to the university. As it 
was not possible to admit every student for 
higher education, some alternate opportun¬ 
ities had to be created for them. 

While opposing “indiscriminate" ad¬ 
missions, Dr. Shrimali listed the various 
measures being taken to expand higher 
education. A provision had been made in 
the third Plan for 10 to 15 more universi¬ 
ties in addition to the present 46. 

* * * 

NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTES IN 
PUNJAB 

At a special meeting on September 15, 
the Punjab Cabinet decided to provide 
additional facilities for free technical edu¬ 
cation for 10,000 students who will be 
mostly matrictilates—regardless of divi¬ 
sion. 

In an interview with Pressmen, Chau- 
dhri Suraj Mai, P.W.D. Minister, said that • 
the Government had decided to set up 20 
new institutes each with an intake capacity 
of 500 students per year. 

Estimated to cost Rs. 7.68 crores dur¬ 
ing the Third Plan period, these institutes 
would be located near small towns with a 
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population of 15,000 to 20,000. The process 
of establishment would begin from Febru¬ 
ary next. 

In these institutes it was proposed to 
arrange for technical training in various 
engineering trades, such as electrician tur¬ 
ner, fitter, welder, moulder, radio mecha¬ 
nic etc. 

The duration of the course will be 18 
months in the institute and six months' 
practical training in a factory. 

In addition to this, the Government 
also proposed to arrange for apprenticeship 
training for 3,000 boys by placing them, 
with factories in and outside Punjab for an 
average period of three years. 

A stipend of Rs. 40 per month would 
be paid to each of the trainees receiving 
training in a factory in Punjab and Rs. 100 
per month to each of those placed in fac¬ 
tories outside the State. 

The scheme will cost Rs. 62 lakhs and 
trainees like the former would be mostly 

matriculates. 

* » » 

DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI IN THIRD 
PLAN 

An allocation of Rs. 240 lakhs has been, 
made in the Third Plan for the implemen¬ 
tation of various schemes for the develop¬ 
ment and progress of Hindi. This informa¬ 
tion was contained in a statement laid on 
the Table of the Lok Sabha by Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, Minister of Education, on Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1961. 

The schemes for the development of 
Hindi, outlined in the Statement, included 
among others the translation of standard 
works from the various languages into 
Hindi; preparation of dictionaries and en¬ 
cyclopaedias; popularisation of uniform ter¬ 
minology; production of cheap editions of 
popular books in Hindi, subsidization and 
free gifts of Hindi books: grants to non- 
Hindi speaking States for the propagation 
of Hindi and appointment of Hindi tea¬ 
chers in schools in non-Hindi speaking 
areas. 

Other schemes included in the Third 
Five Year Plan programme included tee 
establi.shment of a Standing Commission 
for Scientific and Technical Terminology, 
grants to Hindi organisations, revision of 
pay scales of Hindi teachers, training of 
teachers in Hindi and production of. teach¬ 
ing material. 




[In this feature we publi b interesting and factual topics which 
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SEVEN WONDERS OE THE WORLD 

One is frequently tempted to call, 
something that appears unusual or extra- 
(ndinary “the eighth wonder of the world,’’ 
but how many will be able to enumerate 
the Seven Wonders? 

IJow many know the fact that of the 
Seven Wonders one only has survived? It 
still stands erect and claims our undying 
admiration. 

It was constructed thousands of years 
before Greek authors recorded its exist¬ 
ence—the Pyramid of Cheops, relic of 
ancient Egypt. Of the others, all trace dis- 
up{)eared long ago. 

To this day the Pyramids of Egypt are 
probably described by guides in much the 
same terms of admiration which the Greek 
historians used 2,000 years ago. But new 
facts have since been discovered which 
only add to the wonder which we feel when 
thinking of the Egyptian civilization. 

Two British scholars, Taylor, a pub¬ 
lisher. and the Scottish astronomer, Smith, 
have taken careful measurement of this 
largest pyj’amid, and have come to the 
conclusion that there is more in it than 
meets the eye—although what meets the 
eye is plenty. 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Smith maintain 
that dividing the length of one side of the 
pyramid by the number of days in a year, 
the result we get is a unit of measurement 
which if multiplied exactly twenty million 
time's is the length of axle of the earth. 

From this fact the British scientists 
drew the conclusion that the old Egyptians 
knew the globular nature of the earth and 
their astronomers were acquainted with its 
dimensions, using them in a symbolical 
manner when erecting the pyramid. 

We have no occasion to verify the 
glowing descriptions of ancient authors 
concerning the second of the Seven Won¬ 
ders, the Hanging Gardens of Queen Semi- 
ramis. 

It was constructed upon an artificial 


pLntl'onn a 100 feet above the foot 

of the hill of Babil. Poor villagers build 
their mud huts and plant their gardens on 
terraced projections to this day. 

The temple of ArUmiis in Ephesus was 
burnt to the ground in the year 030 B.C. by 
Herostralos. 

In its place the Ephesans immediately 
started to build a new one, and it took 
them about 130 year.s and a prodigious 
amount of money to complete. 

All this did not prevent Comstantine 
the Great, the Emperor of Byzantium lioni 
cheerfully destroying it, some seven hun¬ 
dred years later. 

The fourth of the Seven Wonders 
seems to have been one which certainly 
deserved it.s fame al.so as a work of art, al¬ 
though <he points noted about it do not 
refer so much to the perfection of the 
sculpture as to the colossal size and cost- 
line.ss of the Zeus statue erected in Olym¬ 
pia. 

It was the work of Pheidias. The seat¬ 
ed figure of the chief god of the Greeks was 
40 feet in height. Figures of hor.ses w'ore 
grouped around the throne which was in¬ 
laid with gold, ivory and gems. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was really a 
.statue of the sun god Helios which ^ad 
been erected by the Rhodesians to stand 
astride the entrance of their harbour. 

The statue stood over 10 feet in height 
and had been cast in metal by the sculptor 
Chares. The work took 12 years to com¬ 
plete and was finished in 285 B.C. Fifty 
years later the wonderful state was des¬ 
troyed by earthquakes. 

The debris were not removed, nor was 
the Colossus erected again, since the oracle 
w'hich the Rhodesians consulted on the 
point decreed that everything should be 
left as it was. 

The sixth of the Seven Wonders was 
the lighthouse built on the tiny island of 
Pharos, off the coast of Alexandria. Obvi¬ 
ously, it was the ‘biggest and the best,’ 
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lighthouse of antiquity, and its fame has 
come down to posterity. 

If we may believe contemporary 
authors it rose to the prodigious height of 
500 feet and cost 800 talents—tnougn how 
much exactly translated to our currency 
that may have been it is difficult to calcu¬ 
late. 

Anyway, the builder, Sostralos of 
Knidos, would have had every reason to 
be proud of his work had he known that 
the Pharos, completed in I!83 B.C, still stood 
in the 14th century A.D. We ignore how 
and when the grand edifice was destroyed. 

The Seventh Wonder, like the first, the 
Pyramid of Cheops is a mausoleum. To it, 
we owe the word “mausoleum" (used for a 
grave vault in nearly all modern langu¬ 
ages). It was the memorial erected by 
Mausoleus, ruler of Kariam, over the re¬ 
mains of his wife Artemisia, at Halikarnas- 
sos about 350 B.C. 

It was 450 feet in circumference and 
several tiers of pillars bore a cupola rising 
to a height of 160 fed. 

The mausoleum of Ilalikarnassos was 
like the Colossus of Rhodes, destroyed by 
an earthquake in the 13th century. Crusa¬ 
ders used part of its material for the build¬ 
ing of a castle. 

In 1857 the English archaeologist New¬ 
ton excavated some of the statues and 
reliefs which foimcd a part of its decora¬ 
tions. 

* * * 

MAGSAYSAl AWABDS FOR 1961 

The 1961 Magsaysay award for journal¬ 
ism and literature was presented in Manila 
on August 31, 1961, to Mr. Amitabha Chow- 
dhury, 34-year-old, Assistant Editor of the 
Calcutta vernacular daily “Jungantar”, for 
his crusading work. 

Accepting the aw'ard, worth $10,000 Mr. 
Chowdhury said it had focussed world 
attention on the work being undertaken by 
Indian journalists to champion the cause of 
the masses. 

Other recipients of the Magsaysay 
awards—which have been given to out¬ 
standing men and women in .^ia for the 
past three years—were a British refugee 
worker, an American blind teacher and an 
Indonesian doctor. 

The blind American teacher. Miss 
Genevieve Caulfield, has been given the 


$10,000 M^saysay award—Asia’s Nobel 
Prize—for international understanding. 

The Magsaysay Foundation, which 
commemorates the Philippines’ first Presi¬ 
dent, Ramon Magsaysay, who died in 1957, 
cited 73-year-old Miss Caulfield for her 
work for the blind in Japan, Thailand and 
South Vietnam. 

Miss Caulfield, blind since early child¬ 
hood, first went to Japan in 1923, and now 
commutes between Japan, South Vietnam 
and Thailand. 

X- * * 

HOW STAMPS ARE MADE 

One of the world’s largest manufactur¬ 
ers of stamps is the British firm of Thomas 
De La Rue, which began making stamps m 
1855 and since then has supplied over 150 
different countries with their complete 
issues. An interesting glimpse into the 
imagination and skill that goes into the 
production of these minor works of art was 
given recently by designers, engravers and 
other workers at the De La Rue factory in 
the City of London. 

Although- some of their customers like 
the compai-atively recent photogravure pro¬ 
cess, De La Rue’s specialises in the direct- 
plate printing process, which it is generally 
agreed produces a more beautiful stamp, 
relying on the skil'ed eye and hand of the 
engi aver to give greater depth, tonal varia¬ 
tion and perspective. 

The choice of subject is, of course most 
important. Many excellent designs are 
provided 'oy the postal authorities of the 
countries concerned; some are the result of 
competition; others are suggested by De La 
Hue’s themselves. But in every case the 
reproduction of detail in the final stamp 
size is always a prime concern. 

A designer explained that maps, for 
example, were in general unsatisfactory 
because of the difficulty of reducing the 
great amount of detail to stamp size. Pic¬ 
torial stamps were both better and more 
interesting. The subjects, of course, had 
to be immediately recognisable as repre¬ 
sentative of the country concerned, and 
acceptable to that country. After careful 
research to ensure that the various subjects 
to be reproduced are exact and perfectly 
understuidable, a full-scale picture of the 
design is made, which is then copied down 
to stamp size by an artist. This delicate 
Job enables the customer, to see exactly 
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what the completed stamp will look like, 
and also provides the ‘blue print’ for the 
engraver to work from. 

It is the job of the engraver to trans¬ 
mit this original painting on to a piece of 
steel. To do this he will probably take a 
photograph about eight times the stamp 
size which he will ‘scribe’ in outline only 
on to a large piece of zinc. With the 
pantograph—a machine which reduces the 
image or design down to the required size— 
be transmits the outline on to a small 
piece of steel which will eventually become 
the original die from which the printing 
plates themselves are made. Having the 
outline he needs, he then proceeds to en¬ 
grave in a combination of deep and shallow 
cuts, long and short dots, and smaller inter¬ 
dots to produce a tonal range unsurpassed 
by any other method. The closer and 
deeper the lines, the greater the density of 
colour in the final stamp. 

When the engraver is satisfied, the die 
is hardened and passed to the transfer de¬ 
partment where the printing plate is made, 
by a process of rolling a soft-steeled cylin¬ 
der under pressure over the die until the 
work on the latter is transferred in relief 
to the cylinder, and this impression is in 
turn transferred under pressure to the 
printing plate. 

During printing a careful watch is kept 
to ensure, first, that the uniform colour is 
maintained, and second, that no marks arc 
caused by damage on the printing plate it¬ 
self. The slightest fault either in printing, 
or in the final process of perforation, gives 
stamps an enormous value for collectors, 
and every sheet is carefully examined be¬ 
fore being packed and sent to customers ail 
over the world. A set of four of each new 
Commonwealth issue is sent to Her Majes¬ 
ty Queen Elizabeth. 

* » * 

VISION OF WORLD IN 90 YEARS’ TIME 

A depressing and terrifying vision of 
the world in the year 2050 was foreseen by 
the world health expert. Professor Herman 
Baity, speaking at the Royal Society of 
Health Congress in Blackpool. 

He foresaw a world—only 90 years 
hence—lacking food, clean air, water and 
energy, with standing room only for its 
thousands of millions of inhabitants. 

World population'had increased from a 
mere 1,000,000 people in 10,000 B.C. to the 


present day 2,900,000,000. In 2050 it might 
reach 9,000,000,000. 

At that rate there would be about a 
square metre of land for each of the world’s 
inhabitants and, Professor Baity added: 
“Prospects of settling any substantial part 
of our population on other planets are not 
too bright.’’ 

He forecast that the world of 2050 
would be without the domestic ani mals 
familiar today: these ate too much of the 
food needed by man and would have to be 
destroyed, being replaced by pills contain¬ 
ing body-building ingredients. 

The use of energy, he pointed out, had 
increased even faster than the population. 
Half the coal ever burned had been con¬ 
sumed in the past 40 years; usable resour(»a 
of coal, oil and natural gas would be al¬ 
most finished by the end of the next cen¬ 
tury. “Within the short span of 250 years 
the earth’s citizens have used what it took 
nature 250,000,000 years to make,’’ he said. 

Uranium and thorium might provide 
the nuclear energy to enable civilisation to 
continue for a while. But even these re¬ 
sources would run out in time. 

The alternatives, solar energy and ato¬ 
mic fusion, could provide boundless reser¬ 
voirs of energy, but the means of tapping 
them were not yet known. 

The earth’s metal reserves would be 
used up within the next 100 years, only 30 
per cent of land was suitable for cultiva¬ 
tion and only 10 per cent was being used. 
Meanwhile, water was running short; thirst 
was a new problem many population cen¬ 
tres would have to face. 

* * * 

GERMAN BEST-SELLER 

The German version of “The Diary of 
Ann Frank”, published in a pocket-book 
edition by a Frankfurt firm, had reached 
its 778,000th copy in June this year. This 
is the largest edition of any pocket-book 

published in Germany since 1945. 

* * * 

MOSCOW PRIZE FOR INDIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

At the international photo contest 
“Youth of the 20th Century”, sponsored by 
the newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda, the 
first prize (300 roubles) went to a Japanese 
photographer, Hiroshi Kawashima, for his 
picture “Youth Will Not Be Broken”. This 
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picture shews a clash between an anti- 
imperialist youth domonstration and armed 
police. 

The contest, which lasted three and a 
half months, drew more than 3,000 entries. 
They were published in Komsomolskaya 
Pravada and exhibited during the World 
Youth Forum in Moscow. 

Three second prizes (200 roubles) awar¬ 
ded to Peskov of the USSR for “Vostok I 
On the Landing Run” Garcia of Cuba for 
“Learning To Read”, and Dhania of India 
for “Dam”. 

Six third prizes have been awarded to 
photographers of Great Britain, Brazil, 
China, Korea and the Soviet Union. A 
number of contestants from India, Ruma¬ 
nia, the United Slates, the Geiman Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, Czechoslovakia, and the 
USSR were awarded consolation prizes. 

* * * 

WATUMULL AWARDS FOR 1961 

The Watumull Foundation of the Unit¬ 
ed States has conferred the Watumull Me¬ 
morial Award on Mrs Kamaladevi Chal- 
topadhyaya, President of the Indian Co¬ 
operative Union. 

The list of awardees in various fields 
was announced on August 17, 1961. The 
awards will be formally conferred on them 
in February 1962. Besides the citation, 
the awards also include a sum of Rs. 5.000 
(or $1,000) to each recipient. 

The award has been made to Mrs 
Kamaladevi Chatlopadhyaya in the field of 
socio-economics for “reviving and upgrading 
the handicrafts of India and for improving 
the economic condition of large numbers of 
India’s weavers, artisans and artists through 
the establishment of co-operatives under 
her direction as President of the Indian Co¬ 
operative Union.” 

The other aAvards are: 

Sciences (Medicine): Mr Bal Krishna 
Anand, Professor of Physiology, All-India . 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi. 

Agriculture: To be divided between 
Mr Lai Behari Singh, Director of the Gov¬ 
ernment Horticultural Research Institute, 
Saharanpur, U.P., and Mr. Boshi Sen, Dir¬ 
ector of the Vivekananda Laboratory, Al- 
mora, U.P. 

Microbiology: Mr Sachimohan Muker- 
jee, senior scientific officer, division of 


microbiology, Indian Institute for Bioche¬ 
mistry and Experimental Medicine, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Biochemistry: Mr Krishna Kumar 

Tewari, assistant professor of biochemistry, 
Lucknow University. 

Family Planning: To be divided be¬ 
tween Lt.-Col. B.L. Raina, Director, Divi¬ 
sion of Family Planning, Ministry of Health, 
Government of India, and Mr Narayan 
Agarwal, Chief, Demographic Research 
Centre, Institute of Economic Growth, 
Delhi University. 

Humanities (Journalism): Mr Enver 
Ahmed of the Hindustan Times (“his work 
in library science”). 

The Watumull Foundation was esta¬ 
blished in Honolulu in 1942 by the late 
Gobindram J. Watumull, who went to 
Hawaii from India in 1927 and later deve¬ 
loped various Watumull enterprises. 

The Distribution Committee of the 
Watumull Foundation of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
announced in 1960 the establishment of 10 
annual awards in memory of Mr. Gobin¬ 
dram J. Watumull to Indian nationals who 
have distinguished the.mselves by outstand¬ 
ing original research or serv’ice in any of 
the following categories in the year prior to 
the award: 

Medicine, biochemistry, microbiology, 
physics, agriculture, astronomy, mathema¬ 
tics, nutrition, education (including adult 
literacy) journalism, economics, sociology, 
social welfare, architecture, family planning 
and community leadership. 

Colleagues and professors of candi¬ 
dates, civic leaders, professional societies 
and established experts in the various fields 
may nominate a candidate, who must not 
be related either by blood, marriage or 
adoption to the nominator. 


“I think that it adds to a woman's 
charm to have a trained mind. Men may 
not find it so attractive, because she does 
not find it so necessary as she did in the 
past to rely upon flattering a man. But if 
you look at the divorce rate among the 
various sections of society, you’ll find that 
the divorce rate among professional people 
is very low.” —Dr. Edith Siunmersfclll 
* * * 

What is history but a fable agreed 
upon. —Nap^on 



VENICE FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

A Controversial, “Fourth dimension" 
French film won the top prize in the twen¬ 
ty-second Venice Film Festival. 

The movie was “L’ Annea Derniere a 
Marienbad” (“Last Year in Marienbad”), a 
puzzling story “merging the past, present 
and future in four dimensions,” directed by 
G. Alian Resnais. 

It has been described by M. Resnais as 
“an attempt at a new exploration of the 
human condition.” He and the film’s wri¬ 
ter, M. Alain Robbc-Grillet, denied at a 
Press Conference that it bore any relation¬ 
ship to the works of Proust and Kafkoar. 
They said the audience needed to give way 
to flow of imagination to enjoy the film. 

It was the fifth French film to win the 
coveted “Golden Lion of St. Mark" award 
since the end of World War II. 

A special prize went to “Mir Vodjac- 
cemu” (“Peace to those Entering”), a Soviet 
film directed jointly by two youths, Alex¬ 
ander Alov and Vladimir Naumov. 

Toshiro Mifune, of Japan, won the best 
actor award for his role in “Yojimbo.” 
France’s Suzanne Flon wa.s judged best ac¬ 
tress for her performance in the Yugoslav 
film, “Tu no Tueras Point” (“Thou Shalt 
not Kill”) directed by Lalande Autant 
Lara. 

The prize for the best film by a new¬ 
comer went to Itlay’s Vittorio de Seta for 
his “Bandit in Orgosolo).” 

« » * 

FILM JOURNALISTS ASSOCIATION 
AWARDS 

The Herishikesh Mukherjee directed 
“Anuradha” was adjudged the Best Film of 
1960 by the Film Journalists’ Association of 
Bombay. The award was presented to the 
director at the Sixth annual award distri¬ 
bution function of the Association held at 
the Birla Matushri Sabhaghar in Bombay. 
The movie also won two more awards—^for 
"best story,” (Sachin Bhowmick), and for 
“best dialogue’’ (Rajender Singh Bedi). 

Dilip Kumar was chosen the “best ac¬ 
tor” for his r(de in “Kohinoor,” while the 
“best actress” award was bagged by Madhu* 
bala for “Mughal-E-Azam.” M. Sadiq was 


given the “best direction” award for 
"Chaudhwin Ka Chand.” 

Shanker and Jaikishan were presented 
with the award for their “best music” scor¬ 
ed in “Dil Apna Aur Preet Parai,” while 
the “best play-back” singer awards went to 
Mohammad Rafi for his performance in 
“Chaudhwin Ka Chand” (male) and to JLata 
Mangeshkar for “Dil Apna Aur ^et 
Parai” (female). 

Motilal was adjudged the “best support¬ 
ing actor” for his performance in Bimal 
Roy’s “Parakh,” while the “best supporting 
actress” award went to Kumkum for “Kohi¬ 
noor,” 

Other awards for distinctions were as 
follows: 

Best lyrics—Sahir Ludhianvi for “Ber- 
sat Ki Raal,” Best cinematography— R.D. 
Mathur for “Mughal-E-Azam,” Best sound 
recording—S. N. Modi for “Kohinoor,” Best) 
dance direction— Lachhu Maharaj for 
“Mughal-E-Azam,” Best art direction— 
M. K. Sayed for “Mughal-E-Azam.” and 
Best film editor—Dhaiamveer for “Mughal- 
E-Azam.” 

Thus “Mughal-E-Azam,” which gets 
four awards out of sixteen set for Indian 
films, won the maximum number of 
awards. 

“The Cranes Are Flying” was adjudg¬ 
ed the Best Foreign film. 

More than half of the award-winners, 
including Dilip Kumar, Madhubala, Lata 
Mangeshkar and Mohammad Rafi did not 

attend the function 

* * * 

PAKISTAN RECOMMENDS BAN ON 
INDIAN FILMS 

A total ban on the import of Indian 
films into Pakistan for five years has been 
recommended in its report by the Film 
Fact-Finding Committee, appointed by the 
Government of Pakistan in March last year. 

Another recommendation is for the 
doubling of the number of the country’s 
cinemas (now numbering 390) “with full 
facilities to film-goers in all seasons.” 

The Committee also has recommended 
the establishment of a National Film Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation, “empowered to take 
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all measures it considers fit” for the deve¬ 
lopment of the film industry in the country. 

The Committee has recommended a 
wide scope of working for the Corporation; 
besides financing production and looking 
after the development of the film industry, 
the Corporation should also supervise the 
.marketing of Pakistani films both at home 
market and abroad, it is urged. 

The Committee has recommended the 
ban on Indian films (Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi 
and so on) keeping in view that more pro¬ 
tection is essential to develop the national 
film industry, it is said. The entry of Indian 
films, even on a restricted basis, is consider¬ 
ed harmful since, because of this, local 
financiers, distributors and even exhibitors 
refuse to invest in and patronise the local 
industry. The import of Indian films has 

led to “malpractices,” the report says. 

# * » 

CENSORSHIP OF CINEMA FOSTERS 

A proposal to introduce a system of 
censorship of cinema posters in order to 
eliminate obscene ones is believed to be 
under consideration of the Government. 

The high-powered committee on the 
subject held a meeting in New Delhi on 
September 7, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Morarji Desai. 

The committee is understood to have 
considered various alternative proposals to 
stop display of such posters. 

The issue was raised by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave, the Sarvodaya leader, sometime ago 
and since then a band of workers had been 
propagating the necessity of eliminating 

obscene posters. 

* * * 

BILL TO CHECK FILM JOURNALS 

A Congress member of Parliament P.N. 
Rajbhoj introduced in the Rajya Sabha a 
Bill to amend the Young Persons Harmful 
Publication Act, on Aug. 18. 

The Bill seeks to check publication of 
cinema magazines which “exert a great deal 
of bad influence on the immature minds of 
young persons and tend to corrupt their 
morals.” 

* * * 

YOUTH SOCIETY FOR FILMS 

The Youth Society for Films, one of the 
five projects of the Federal Council of 
Youth, was inaugurated by Mr. Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, Union Home Minister, at Kama! 
Studios in Bombay on September 10. Mr. 


Y. B. Chavan, Chief Minister of Maharaidi- 
tra, presided. 

A Press statement issued on August 28 
at the headquarters of the Federal Council 
of Youth in Delhi said that an independent 
organisation of the youth was formed there 
as early as November 19,1959, with the aim 
of solving the basic problems confronting 
the youth. 

With this view, the statement said, the 
organisation sought to encourage young 
men in their own field of interest and to 
provide them necessary guidance and initia¬ 
tive without any consideration of terri¬ 
torial, social or political jurisdiction. 

The organisation has chalked out five 
projects to provide youth with some con¬ 
structive work and to help them at the same 
time to choose careers of their own choice. 
The five projects arc: 1) The Youth Society 
for Films (Bombay), 2) Youth Society for 
Relief and Vocation Guidance (Allahabad), 
3) Co-operative Printing and Publishing 
House (Gwalior), 4) Industrial Youth Co¬ 
operative Society (Madras) and 5) Youth 
Society for Resurgent Nations (New Delhi). 

The first project, namely. Youth Socie¬ 
ty for Films, proposes to build up public 
opinion in favour of suggestive and pur¬ 
poseful films and shall establish a library 
in Bombay. 

* * K 

INDIA SECOND IN FILM PRODUCTION 

The greatest number of feature films 
produced in 1959 was by Japan (500), fol¬ 
lowed by India (312), the U.S. (288), and 
Hong Kong (246), according to a U.N. year 
book. 

World consumption of newsprint in 
1959 was about 13 million metric tons of 
which the United States counted for half, 
the year book said. 

The next largest consumer was Britain, 
the year book added, followed by Japan, 
France, West Germany, Canada, the Soviet 
Union, Australia and Italy. 

The year book said nearly half the 
books published in the Soviet Union related 
to applied sciences, while in Britain and the 
U.S. the majority of books concerned litera¬ 
ture and the arts. 


When a man does not know what har¬ 
bour he is .making for, no wind is the right) 
wind. — Seneea 



PROHIBITION AND OUR DUTIES 

Sir, 

We are independent. We have both 
the fundamental and civic rii'hts, and rights 
imply duties. We must, therefore, do what¬ 
ever we could, for the Government. It is 
our duty to realise this responsibility. As 
a citizen, one must do even at the cost of 
his life for Government in case he is called 
upon to do so. If anything is prohibited 
for 'he good of ourselves and the nation as 
well, it is our civic duty to obey the same. 
Our duty docs not end here. We must too, 
dcvi.se ways and means for the successful 
achievement of the campaign. 

Before the Second World War, the Con¬ 
gress, when came to power in some of the 
Provinces, introduced ‘prohibition’ on in¬ 
toxicating drinks and drugs. This ideal 
move could have safely been extended 
over the whole country within a short 
period had there been no Second World 
War. After the lirst mile-stone of India in 
the journey of liberation and world peace, 
Bombay is the first Province to revive the 
prohibition introduced earlier. In the Ex¬ 
cise Ministers’ Conference held at Delhi in 
the third year of Independence it was re¬ 
solved to prohibit opium completely within 
ten years i.e. by 1960 in accordance w’ith 
the article 47 of the Directive Principles of 
the State Policy laid down in our Constitu¬ 
tion. In its report the Prohibition Enquiry 
Committee had also recommended some 
measures to be taken condemning the in¬ 
toxicating drinks and drugs. Is this all a 
mere campaign? No, certainly not. Such 
prohibition was an important item of 
Bapuji’fi national programme for the elimi¬ 
nation of poverty, gambling and other un¬ 
speakable evils of our societies. It is, above 
all, a moral issue. Therefore, “I hold 
drink" said Bapuji, “to be more demnable 
than thieving and perhaps even prostitu¬ 
tion”. But it is shameful, such an ideal 
move has yet to bear fruits. Why? We 
will be blind for the reasons. But this is 
greatly due to our non-cooperation with the 
campaign of prohibition initiated by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We know, drinking is socially undesir- 
ible and very often it leads to the physical, 


mental, moral and material ruins of the 
drinkers; we know wine is the enemy of 
freedom. But still, it is shameful, the 
number of persons being addicted to drink 
has considerably increased. 

Some may argue with the point that 
this prohibition is a curtailment of indivi¬ 
dual liberty. This is completely wrong. It 
weakens the drinker’s will power and 
makes him completely blind to his own im¬ 
provement as well as his family’s interests. 
In fact, it ruins the drinker’s life. Prohibi¬ 
tion will certainly help to increase savings 
and capital formation by w’hich wc would 
be able to spend more money, after our 
comforts on which taxes are being levied. 
This apart, the loss of such revenue is not 
so much that our Five-Year-Plan would 
suffer. This can bo made up through 
enhancement of other sources of reve¬ 
nue, which w’c, for the good of nation, 
will surely welcome. We hope one fine 
morning v-ill come to see no po’verty, no 
gambling, no prostitution, nothing of this 
sort in our country and as a result our path 
of accomplishing the goal of our life will 
be strewn with roses. 

(Benudhar Purohit, Bolangir) 

• * * 

A CRUSADE AGAINST THE INDECENT 
FOSTERS 

Sir, 

It is indeed heartening to note that 
Acharya 'Vinoba Bhave has launched a 
crusade against the indecent and lewd 
cinema-posters. The .-step is a good one and 
deserves appreciation and co-operation 
from those who are anxious to see all people 
lead a healthy and pure life in the society. 

The people, engaged in the production 
of films, have come forward openly to criti¬ 
cize this step of Acharya Bhave. Even the 
film-magazines in their respective edito¬ 
rials, have made a sharp and pinching criti¬ 
cism of it. It is very shocking that the 
lure of lucre should have made these peo¬ 
ple so much intoxicated that now they can¬ 
not distinguish even between bad and good. 
In the name of art, they are doing things 
that are highly obnoxious from the view¬ 
point of the people’s welfare. 
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Acharya Vinoba is a great personality— 
a crusader ot' indefatigable zeal. He knows 
well what is bad and what is good for the 
society, lie, like any other well-wisher or 
retormer (d' the society, realises that the 
indecent and lewd cinenia-posters—display¬ 
ed in eveiy nook and corner of our cities 
including aeveloped villages with a view 
to alluring the people to see iilms—arouse 
premature sex Jeclings among the young 
and immature people. These help in under¬ 
mining and even ruining their minds and 
character, and bring about a number of 
venereal and sexual diseases. 

It may be staled here that it is quite 
natural that when one sees an obscene or 
unhealthy picture or poster, .some inhibition 
in a corner of one's mind is broken—e.spe- 
cially, in the minds of the young and tne 
immature. In the beginning the imilalion 
they make may be confined to dress and 
mannerism only. But by and by, it creep.s 
into the behaviour. It uoes not mean that 
all people are affected as such. But un¬ 
doubtedly many people, especially the 
young and the immature, are affected. And 
in this way, as Mrs. Lilavati Munshi puts 
it, “denis in the protective armour of 
norms of behaviour are produced". 

The bulky number of film-magazines— 
which are sold away mainly because they 
are full of alluring pictures of the filrn- 
actresses in sexy poses are largely respon¬ 
sible for the ruination of the young brains. 
And therefore, these should be condemned 
and boycotted. 

(Rajendia Prasad Goswami, New Delhi) 
« « « 

THE FEVER OF STRIKES 
Sir, 

Now-a-days the fever of going on 
strikes and fasting unto death has prob¬ 
ably reached its climax. When we face 
any problem however complicated or 
simple, the first thing that comes in our 
mind as the key to eveiy problem, is either 
strike or fasting unto death. It has be¬ 
come a child’s prank to threat the govern¬ 
ment or the administration. One simply 
fails to understand the logic behind this 
antic. It is our own land and our own gov¬ 
ernment then why should y/e commit our¬ 
selves to such follies. Besides there are 
ways of doing things. We can easily do 
representation and can send deputation to 
the government to look after our demands. 

The first thing that we should do 


before embarking on these ventures is to 
think twice. Dealing with the problems oi 
provincialism, language, race, caste and 
creed and so on, is not the only job for any 
government. There are always problems 
more acute and urgent than these facing 
tJie government ana are of far more im¬ 
portance than any of these homely pro- 
olems. As a matter of fact, these minor 
homely problems have no moie significance 
than the old wives tale. It is veiy easy to 
get excited over trivial matters and launch a 
rally or a strike or a fasting unto deatu 
programme with gusto. It only proves our 
own impertinence and lack of civic sense 
plus the duly of a good citizen. On the 
contrary, we must co-operate with the gov¬ 
ernment and administration to provide a 
better scope of living to every Indian citi¬ 
zen. 

The present time is a time of various 
crises and the world is on the brink of 
fatality and anythiiig that a country needs 
at such times is the peace in their own 
lands. But unfortunately it only seems to be 
a utopian dream. In our own land there is 
a tumult over various problems such as 
demand for punjabi suba and so on. 

The fast unto death by various leaders is 
no key to these problems. In fact, it leadj 
to one unhappy prospect, that is diversity 
in unity instead of unity in diversity. We 
must look on every point before doing such 
things as strikes and fasting unto death as 
it is no more a pleasant solution to these 
problems. 

It is commonly argued by the leaders 
who fast unto death that it is a weapon 
given to them by the Father of the Nation 
—^Gandhiji. And that they considered this 
‘fasting unto death’ as the panacefl for all the 
evils. So whenever people feel a little dis¬ 
tressed over something, they resort to 
this weapon. But we would like to say 
that the purpose behind Gandhiji’s fasting 
was entirely different. He never fasted 
against the Congress, though he had to 
quarrel over many other matters. Further, 
we are sure that were Gandhiji alive today, 
he would have surely found out some new 
method to get the difficulties removed. Let 
us now, as his sens, try to find out the new 
method, if possible, and not resort to this 
old, hackneyed method which was adopt¬ 
ed for entirely a different purpose. 

. (Nazim H. Khan, Shahjahanpur) 

* # * 
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AN UNlPAftDONABLE 1MFER13NENCE 

Sir, 

Lord Home will discipline our Prime 
Minister Nehru by his indisciplined tongue. 
What an impardonable impertinence? It 
seems a section of the British people has 
not yet been free from the decrepit, worn- 
out, rotten psychology of ‘White Man’s Bur¬ 
den’ that caused our blood and tears tj 
flow galore only two decades back. Now 
when the days of colonialism are over, 
Lord Home will have us to believe in the 
invincibility of his sermons preached as a 
Free Citizen of London, if only, to give 
some political enlightenment to our Prime 
Minister who, according to the said prea¬ 
cher, needs to be tutored on the principle 
of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of sister Commonwealth countries. A 
mighty joke indeed! Lord Home should be 
thankful to the Indian Press because a lat¬ 
ter’s silence to his monstrously frivolous 
and atrocious remark. 

We cannot but recall in this context how 
only a few years back an allegdly ‘intem¬ 
perate editorial’ published in the fortnightly 
A.I.C.C. Economic Keview with reference 
to Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Portugal creat¬ 
ed a furore in the British Press and how as 
a result apologies had to be offei’ed to the 
Queen in desperate succession by our Con¬ 
gress stalwarts including Prime Minister, 
That pretty insignificant incident was cli¬ 
maxed by public denunciation of the unfor¬ 
tunate editor, contarary to all journalistic 
etiquette. It is hard to resist the tempta¬ 
tion to quote few lines published in the 
Daily Telegraph delivering personal attack 
on our Prime Minister in connection with 
that erstwhile editorial. “Mr. Nehru’s 
mind”, wuite Daily Telegraph “has never 
been very easy to fathom. We have borne 
with patience the inconsistencies of his atti¬ 
tude to British policy and to unity within 

Commonwealth.Mr. Nehru’s followers 

must realise that from no one-friend, half- 
friend or enemy will we endure personal 
attacks on the Queen. Cobras disgust even 
when their stroke goes wide”. 

Without using any intemperate langu¬ 
age in the manner of Daily 'Telegraph, we 
would like to let the British people know 
that Prime Minister Nehru is not less 
honoured by his countrymen than their 
Queen, and that any aspersion cast on him 
shall be regar<ted by us as a national insult. 
We hope, I^rd Home should be wise enough 


to realise this sensitiveness of the Indian 
people who find in Nehru not only a leadei; 
of the ruling party but a mighty symbol of 
India’s hope, aspirations, pride and honour. 

(Amar Nath Jha, Malda) 

* * * ‘ 

A PLEA VOK USE OF ENGLISH 

Sir, 

In the August 1.961 issue of Careers And 
Courses, I read the article “A Plea For Use 
of English” by Reginald Massey. But 
sorry to find that the author has appealed 
to use English at the cost of our national 
character. For national character is essen¬ 
tially repi'esented and vividly reflected by 
our mother language and the related natio¬ 
nal outlooks descending heriditarily from 
centuries behind in the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion. When only 2 per cent of our people 
know English and when we are striving 
hard to model our Indian culture unique in 
the world, then it would be tdo bad to lay 
stress on or plea for the use of English. 

It is good to know English as well a:; 
other prominent languages of the world. 
But it would certainly be a slave mentality 
to ignore the mother language. This is be¬ 
cause of the intimate infusion of one’s 
mother language in his flesh and blood and 
spirit that one is only able to play his part 
successfully in any of the world affairs 
through the medium of his nationally in¬ 
herited qualities. 

In the light of present language con¬ 
flicts, a very few pleaders of English, 
among the great majority of non-English 
knowing Indians, have got the chance to 
make a plea for the use of English in the 
name of national unity. To such pleaders 
it can be said that ultimately one of the 
Indian languages has to present the solu¬ 
tion and not the foreign language. Two 
hundred years old English can never re¬ 
place the centuries old regional languages. 
To use English by the 2 per cent western- 
fashioned Indians in everyday life means 
to hate and disresi^ct the 80 per cent popu¬ 
lation of India which is quite unacquainted 
with the language. 

Undoubtedly, during the period of the 
change of medium, educational standards 
may show a little apparent fall. But very 
shortly the standards will come truely to 
the international level as the mental capa¬ 
city is increased when the medium of edu¬ 
cation is one of the national languages. 

(Umesh C. Chandcla, Moradabad) 
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AN ANSWER TO ^COMPLEXES’ 

Sir, 

The psychology of inferiority and supe¬ 
riority complexes plays a vit^ role in 
human nature. Man is said to be selfish by 
nature. Does this selfishness stimulate the 
concept of either complex in him or whe¬ 
ther these complexes are developed as a 
result of his economic and social standing? 
Although no certain answer can be given 
to this query yet we can assert that in a 
majority ol cases both these complexes 
spring up within the man when he stands 
viewing dark side of his environments. 
Even a man of superiority complex sees no 
bright side of things, for he fears the i ivalry 
of people of inferiority complexes. So the 
conception of either complex emerges from 
one’s internal environment that he per¬ 
ceives within his mind. 

It would be wrong to claim that both 
these complexes are exclusively predomi¬ 
nated by our economic and social condi¬ 
tions. If we admit this point of view then 
it means that a rich man shall have supe¬ 
rior control or influence over a poor man 
whose inferior complex is due to his weak 
financial and social position. But it is not 
always true, because in certain cases, a 
rich man also sullers from this weak com¬ 
plex due to his inability to stand match to 
his poor rival, whose possession of a num¬ 
ber of good trails fails the former to cope 
with his internal environments. So the 
superiority complex is also not a perfect 
complex, which one should attain after rele¬ 
gating uiie's inferiority complex. 

The conflict of these two complexes shall, 
hov.'ever, continue until we have acquired 
a superiority complex to the extent that we 
feel neither any superior-being nor any in¬ 
ferior-being to ourselves. Ihis socalled 
complex is a peifect one and it may be 
defined as ‘equal complex’ which is a big 
key to develop our independent iocas and 
thinking. To attain equal complex we 
need inculcating a sense of confidence and 
initiative in us. 

(Amrit Chadha, Simla) 

« * # 

WAR-AN ENMIXED EVIL 

Sir, 

Every one person condemns the belli¬ 
gerent attitude of the nations of the world, 
but one significant aspect of this matter is 
that every country’s unity grows stronger 
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day by day. Jt is seen in the history oi 
nation, as lu the case of man, that develop-i 
ment takes place when opposition is ster¬ 
ner. Country like Mexico which has not 
seen much of war, draught etc. has not 
made great strides in progress. It is there¬ 
fore said that war is not an unmixed evil. 
It has its own advantages. Look at the 
conditions obtaining in America and Russia. 
Economically, socially, scientifically each is 
vying with the other to exhibit each one’s 
strength greater than the other. In condi¬ 
tions of peace could we be able to become 
cosmonauts and make a missile go far a dis¬ 
tance of over 8000 miles? When peace will 
prevail these will doubtlessly be used for 
human welfare as the inventions of First 
and Second World Wars are used today 
making the world more advanced than be¬ 
fore. Rockets may be used for carrying 
our letters and messages across Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. A spaceman will give 
timely call to save our entire world. 

When ail is said and done, pray God 
that while tension of war may continue, but 
nations should Rpt come to loggerheads by 
folly to bring oui' very existence on earth 
at stake. 

(Radha Benode Mukherjee, Bhadrak) 

H 

PAST—A WARNING TO THE PRESENT 

Sir, 

The caption entitled “Need to Develop 
National Consciousness", published in your 
Sept, issue, revealed the furc.sightcdness of 
Us author Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minis¬ 
ter of Education. The breathless spirit of 
oneness which pervaded the minds of the 
Indian youths in the pre-indcpendence days 
is gradually eliminating but certainly giv¬ 
ing rise to many problems like, communal- 
ism, linguism etc., in the post-independ¬ 
ence days, which are undoubtedly humiliat¬ 
ing the happy rehearsal of oneness, which 
had only germinated before independence. 
The author very clearly pointed out in thisj 
article the unity in diversity in Indian ail- 
ture. 

(Subhash Chandra Mukherjee, Purulia) 

Marriage should improve the human 
species, becoming a barrier against vice, a 
protection to woman, strength to man, and 
a centre for the affe^ions. 

—Mary Baker Eddy 




ION engin:;: for trips to planets 

Tests of an ion engine for long-voyage 
space craft now being developed in the 
United States will coinmcna late in 19(12 
according to pn'.^ent plans, the U.S. Natio¬ 
nal Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) announced. 

The ion engine is designed for the pro¬ 
pulsion of space ships that will make, the 
incredibly long voyages to far-distant -pla¬ 
nets. Scientists and engineers now work¬ 
ing on the engine are already thinking in 
terms of ion-propelled space cralt designed 
to make the 20-year-long, 3.600 million-mile 
(5,760, million-kilometer) trip to Pluto, th*' 
outermost planet of our solar system. 

For trips to Mars and Venus, either a 
chemical rocket engine or an ion engine 
could be used, rocket designers say. 

“But when you go beyond these pla- 
neks,’’ says Marshal! P. Frndene a physici.st 
now working on ion engine de.'^ign. “the 
ion engine wins out over the chemical 
rocket hands down. Aflei- all. no known 
chemical rocket can gc! yon to Pluto.” 

Amazing though it may seem, the ion 
engine is regarded as entirely practical by 
today’s space planners. The United States 
Government is now encouraging large-scale 
research efforts at 17 different laboratories. 

When in operation, the ion engine ex¬ 
pels charged particles (ions) that are ac¬ 
celerated by electric or electromagnetic 
fields. As the ions flow from the rear of 
the engine, they propel the engine forward. 

In more technical terms, the engine 
consists of a propellant such as cesium, a 
tungsten surface, and electrodes for apply¬ 
ing an electric current. The cesium propel¬ 
lant is ionized when it contacts the heated 
tungsten surface; that is, negali\ely charg¬ 
ed electrons are removed from cesium 
atoms, leaving a positively charged particle 
known as an ion. Collectively, the ions form 
an “ionized gas.” 

Because this gas has charged, it can be 
accelerated and made to flow that of the 
rear of the engine at ultra-high velocities, 
such as, for example, 100,000 feet (30,000 
meters) a second. 


The ion engine does not develop as 
powerful a thru.st as docs a chemical roc¬ 
ket. Nor docs it need such a powerful 
thrust, for it is not designed to launch a 
space ship upward through the den.se Earth 
atmosphere, but to propel it for long peri¬ 
ods at high speed through the frictionless 
vacuum of space. 

Thus, an ion engine with a thrust of 
only one pound could propel a 5,000-pound 
t2.250-kilograni) space craft through .spacQ 
at a speed of 15 miles (24 kilometers) per 
hour after 00 minutes. By the end of the 
finst day of cumulative acceleration, how¬ 
ever, tlie .speed would be 375 miles (600 

kilometers; per hour. At the end of a 

month it would be travelling at 11,000 

miles (17.600 kilometers) per hour. 

* * * 

PLASTIC BRICKS 

Plastic bricks introduced by a North 
FiUgland firm will, it is claimed, provide 
houses to outlast those traditionally built 
with bricks and mortar. The bricks, which 
have been patented are made of chemically 
fireproofed polyester fibre bonded to a (vn- 
tral insulated material ci unconnected 
molecular structure. They can lx; so treat¬ 
ed that the colour scheme will last the life 
of the house. 

It is believed that the price of a • house 
built in this way will be more or less the 
same as that of a normally built house. 
Heating costs are expected to be lower be¬ 
cause of the use of insulation material, and 
the electric wiring and water pipes can be 
incorporated in the insulated skin. 

« « * 

SURVIVAL FOOD BARS 

A tiny, candy-like food bar. smaller 
than a pocket-watch, has been developed at 
Kansas City (Missouri) to serve as a key 
ration during the panic period that may 
follow an atomic attack. 

Its development was reported by the 
Micl-We ■■ ricsearch Institute, which recent¬ 
ly perfotied the household ahum warning 
system for civil defence 

The bar, about an inch .siiuare and half 
an inch thick, is about 60 per cent wheat, 
with other ingredients including dry beans. 
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Each bar contains about 65 calories of nor¬ 
mal daily food requirements for an adult. 

Two institute chemists recently lived 
for two weeks on nothing but these survival 
bars. 

An Institute spokesman said, “The food 
bar tastes rather like toasted crumbs. It 
could keep you alive indefinitely but the 
monotony might kill you." 

* -3t * 

HEART-STOPPAGE “DEEP FREEZE” 
WAY 

Thirty-six people have walked out of a 
London hospital healthy and well after 
having their hearts completely covered with 
ice crystals and stopped, the British medi¬ 
cal magazine, the Lancet, announced on 
Aug. 6, 1961. 

This new deep freeze method, devised 
by a South African trained surgeon, Mr 
Donald Ross, follows reports that heart- 
stoppage by drug injections caused muscu- 
far damage to the heart, the Lancet said. 

Explaining the new operation, Mr Ross 
writes: “The heart is completely coveied 
with saline-ice crystals, while the circula¬ 
tion is maintained on a cardiac by-pass.” 

“Heart action stops within about a min¬ 
ute. Ideal operating conditions resulted 
from this method and 36 patients suffering 
from a hole in their hearts, blocked heart 
valves, and other defects, underwent opera¬ 
tions without suffering from after-effects," 
Mr. Ross added. 

■» » * 

METHOD TO EXTRACT TANTALUM 

Dr. A. K. Majumdar, Indian scientist 
has informed the 18th International Con¬ 
gress of Pure and Applied Chemistry of a 
new method to separate the twin elements 
of tantalum and niobium, it was announced 
at Montreal (U.S.A.) on August 11, 19S1. 

Scientists had for a long time been un¬ 
able to separate the two elements, which 
are always found together in the earth’s 
crust. 

Dr. Majumdar, of Jadavpur University 
in Calcutta, has succeeded in separating 
them using special molecules armed with 
“pincers” called “ligaments of chelatine.” 

With this process, their separation and 
identification are much quicker and more 
complete than with earlier methods. Dr. 
Majumdar claimed. 

Tantalum is used in electrolytic recti- 


fiei-s in neon tube electrodes and in the arti¬ 
ficial soldering of fractured members. 

Niobium is used in alloys of steel and 
chrome, making it easier to solder, and in 
steels of high thermal resistance. 

The name tantalum was given to one of 
these metals after the many disappoint¬ 
ments arising from its extraction. Niobiura 
comes from niobe, the daughter of Tanta¬ 
lus in mythology. 

« » 

MUSIC MAKES CROPS GROW 

Rock ‘N’ Roll may soon be played in 
cornfields—to make crops grow! It sounds 
fantastic but this may be a result of an ex¬ 
periment carried out by a high school 
student in Alabama, U.S. 

Sixteen-year-old Jimmy Griffith and 
his friend John Martin, wondered how their 
maize crops would react when they played 
the music with a boat. 

They decided to put it to the test. At 
Jimmy’s house, two radios were turned on 
full blast for4,en hours a day. At John’s 
home, another crop of maize grew in silent 
surroundings. 

The result was astounding, Jimmy’s 
maize grew to 6J to 8^ inches, while in the 
same period John’s crop grew only 4 to 
inches. 

The boys planted oats too, and those 
got the rock ‘n’ roll treatment soon out¬ 
stripped their quiet counterparts, though 
not so swiftly as in the ca.se of the maize. 

The plants were put on display in a 
high school science fair and a radio was 
used to demonstrate the project. But the 
stunted plants heard the beat—and soon 
caught up with the plants which had 
undergone the music treatment earlier! 

From India, recently, came confirma¬ 
tion that music makes crops grow faster. 
But soft music in this case. 

Professor T. C. N. Singh, Head of the 
botany department of South India’s Anna- 
malai University has had his theories tested 
in the past two years by Indian agricultural 
officials. 

They discovered that the yield of paddy 
and other crops increased, by from 28 to 60 
per cent and the straw yield went up by 
as much as 75 per cent. Professor Singh 
also says that the ringing of an electric bell 
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can so *'«xcite” seeds that they sprout 
faster. 

* * * 

NKW DATA ON MOON’S SURFACE 

A new “picture” of the moon’s surface 
has been made by Dr. J. £. Gibson of the 
U.S. Naval Research Laboratory in 
Washington, from observations made during 
a lunar eclipse. 

The top layer of the moon’s surface 
consists of a material resembling sand, and 
is only as deep or thick as a piece of heavy 
cardboard. Dr. Gibson’s observations indi¬ 
cate. 

Beneath this thin, sand-like layer there 
is a layer three or four inches (7 to 10 centi¬ 
meters) deep, which is a good conductor of 
electricity. Below this layer there is an¬ 
other of unknown depth that resembles 
rock. 

« « * 

NEW SOIL STABILIZER 

A chemical compound that makes loose 
soil solid and porous rock impervious to 
water has been marketed in the United 
States and is being used to prepare sites for 
bridges, dams, tunnels, mines and build¬ 
ings. The product, known commercially as 
AM-9 Chemical Grout, quickly and perma¬ 
nently stabilises the poorest of soils, even 
shifting sand, eliminating the danger of 
excavation cave-ins and sub-surface seepage 
of water. 

Its ability to alter the engineering pro¬ 
perties of soil has the advantage of reducing 
the costs of designing, building and main¬ 
taining structures in marginal-land areas. 

The new product causes a chemical 
reaction which permanently modifies the 
soil. Hence an area to be grouted requires 
only one application of the new product. 

An additional advantage is that the 
chemical grout can be prepared at the cons¬ 
truction site itself and the resulting solu¬ 
tion pumped into the earth through special¬ 
ly drilled holes. Unlike conventional grout¬ 
ing materials, which do not radily penetrate 
fine soil, such as sand, the chemical grout 
quickly fills all voids in any type of soil. 
After it has saturated the earth, the chemi¬ 
cal solution forms a hard gel that acts as a 
water barrier. The hardening process can 
be timed precisely to assure complete pene¬ 
tration before the liquid coagulates. 

# * * 

DRUG FOR HYPERTENSION 

Success^ful tests of a new drug for treat¬ 


ing hypertension have been made by a 
team of New Jersey scientists. 

The drug is described as the fii’st com¬ 
pound in the benzothiadiazine series in 
which anti-hypertensive properties, causing 
a lowering of blood pressure, have been 
separated from dieretic properties, causing 
an increase in urine secretion. 

It was given in small dose to hyper¬ 
tensive dogs and their blood pressure fell 

gradually, the journal Science reported. 

* * * 

STEEL CLOTH FOR PARACHUTES 

A new steel product has been develop¬ 
ed in the United States, which may be used 
as a parachute material to help solve the 
problem of slowing space vehicles as they 
re-enter the earth’s atmosphere. It is steel 
cloth, woven of stainless steel wire drawn 
to one-half the thickness of human hair. 

One mile (1.6 kilometers) of the wire ia 
required for each square foot (1/lOth of a 
square meter) of the steel fabric, which is 
so finely woven that water will scarcely, 
pass through it. The material may be of 
value for re-entry parachutes because ordi¬ 
nary materials cannot stand up against the 
1,500 or more degiees Fahrenheit of friction 
heat generated by re-entry. 

The United States Steel Company co¬ 
operated with other manufacturers in deve¬ 
loping the unique new metal fabric. 

« « « 

ORIGIN OF SHOOTING STARS 
DETERMINED 

Scientists have at last discovered the 
true origin and nature of the “shooting 
stars” that are so often seen in the night 
skies, particularly .during the fall of the 
year. 

All such shooting stars that are bright 
enough to be seen by the naked eye are 
tiny pieces of comets dashing at high speed 
through the earth’s atmosphere. 

Comets also supply most of the tiny 
particles known as meteoroids. Dr. Fred L. 
Whipple, director of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution's Astrophysical Observatory at Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, reported recently to 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences. 

The definite determination of the source 
of visual shooting .stars is based on analysis 
of several hundred photographs taken with 
an especially powerful and sensitive Baker 
Super-Schmidt camera. 




MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOELD 

Mr, Dag Hammarskjocld, the Unileci 
Nations Secretary-General since 1953, was 
killed in a plane crash near Ndola (Nor¬ 
thern Rhodeshia) on September 18, luGl. 

Dag Hijalmar Agna Carl Hammarsk- 
joeld was born in Jongkoping, Sweden, on 
July 2; 1905. He belonged to a family of 
soldiers and statesmen dating back to the 
Swedish Knight Peder liammarrkjoeld, 
who was given his title by Chaiies IX lor 
courageous defence against the Danes in 
1610. His father Mr. Hijalmar was Prime 
Minister during World War 1. 

Obtaining his M.A. from Upsala Uni¬ 
versity in 1928, he received his law^ degree 
two years latei'. From 1930 to 1934 he wa.s 
Secretary to the Government Committee on 
Unemployment, and in 1933 also a.s.>odate 
professor of political economics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Stockholm. In 1934 ho obtained 
his Ph.D. from Upsala. 

Mr. Hammarskjocld, who knew several 
languages, and was elected a member of the 
Swedish Academy in 1954, was a Vice 
Chairman of the Swedish Touring Club in 
1950, and Chairman of the Swedish Moun¬ 
taineers' Club from 1945 to 1952. He receiv¬ 
ed honorary doctorates from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Amherst College, Colum¬ 
bia, California and John Hopkins’ Univer¬ 
sity, and Carlton College, Canada. 

In 1935 Mr. Hammarskjeold bv'came 
Secretary to the Bank of Sweden, and the 
following year Under-Secrelary in the De¬ 
partment of Finance. He held the latter 
post until 1945, From 1937 to 1948 he was 
also a member of the Advisory Board on 
the economic status and affairs of Swed'^n, 
and from 1941 to 1948 Chairman of Ih.- 
Bank of Sweden’s Board’ of Governoi-.i. 

During the financial talks between Bri¬ 
tain and Ihe U.S.A. in 1944-48, he lepre- 
sented his Government to help in .satirMi.- 
tory negotiations. In 1946 he entered the 
Swedish diplomatic service as specialist iii 
finance in the Foreign Ollice. At the Pans 
Conference in 1947 he was Sweden's 
gate at the organization meeting of Ihf 
Marshall Plan. The following year he be¬ 
came his country's chief delegate to the 


Organization of European Economic Coope¬ 
ration (OEEC). 

In 1949 Mr. Hammarskjocld was made 
Assistant i'oreign Minister and in 1951 be¬ 
came Deputy Foreign Minister and a mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet, in 1950 he had been 
elected Chairihan of the UNISCAN, an 
organization of Scandinavian countries and 
the U.K. set up to promote co-operation 
among these nations in economic projects 
and afi'airs. 

He was one of a committee of Foreign 
Ministers who met in Paris in July 1952 to 
evaluate a report of financial experts in 
economics, and to advise the OEEC Coun¬ 
cil on the action member nations should 
take. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s first formal con¬ 
tact with the U.N. w^as in 1952 when he 
went therg. as deputy leader of his coun¬ 
try'.s delegation. In p^ebruary the following 
year he headed the team, and in April was 
elected Secretary-General by a vote of 57 
of the 60 member States—the “darkest of 
the dark horses for the post’’, according to 
a U.S. journal. He interpreted his election 
as a “sign of a more co-operative spirit on 
the part of the Big Five. ’ The U.N. had 
been without a Secrelai’y-General for more 
than tw'o years following the resignation of 
Mr. Trygve Lie of Norway. 

His name was actually the knighthood 
conferred on his forbear in 1610, and an 
irreverent newspaper columnist once called 
him the Knight of the Charter. This per¬ 
haps explains his strong criticism of Israel, 
France and Britain for the Suez affair of 
1956, and his less vigorous words against 
Russia for its action in Hungary. 

In May 1959, in a speech in Copenha¬ 
gen, Mr. Hammarskjoeld suggested, among 
other things, that an East-West summit 
meeting be held vnthin the framework of 
the U.N. He made many other suggestions 
later which made him the object of much 
adverse criticism. But the greatest crisis 
in his career was yet to come. 

In July 1960, soon after the Belgian 
Congo became independent, rival factions 
fell out and outside influence on some of 
them became obvious, Belgian troops sta- 
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tioned in the Congo were also not wiih- 
irawn. Mr. Paince Lumumba, tuo Pniuc 
Minister, sought U.N. assistance. Mi. Haui- 
marskjocld, who was then in Geneva on his 
v,'ay to South Africa for talks on that coiui- 
irys racial policy, hurried oack lo me u.i\. 
headquarters. 

The Security Council by a resolution 
authorized him to organize the despatch of 
U.N. troops to the Congo to help the Gov¬ 
ernment there. Within 48 hours the liisi 
U.N. troops arrived in Leopoldville, and 
within a fortnight 10,000 troops landed 
there. Thu U.N. chief showed great power.'^ 
of organization, lie made it clear that the 
Hoops, while helping the Governmeni to 
maintain order and forcing the Belgian 
troops to withdraw, would not interfere 
with the country’s internal alfairs. The 
Security Council had, a week after his 
first resolution, also authorized him to sec 
lo the Belgian troops’ withdrawal. 

On July 28, 1960 Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
visited Leopoldville and had talks with Mr. 
Lumumba and M?'. Kasavubu, the Congo 
President. In early September Mr. Lum¬ 
umba charged the U.N. chief with lack of 
co-operation and an understanding with 
Mr. Tshombe leader of the breakway Kat¬ 
anga province, who had earlier declared his 
determination to prevent the entiy of U.M. 
troops into Katanga. Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
denied the charges, although he had refrain¬ 
ed from sending troops to Katanga. A few 
days later Mr. Lumumba dismissed Mi'. 
Kasavubu, and was in turn dismissed by 
him and later arrested. Russians accused 
the U.N. chief of comiivaace with Mr. 
Lumumba's dismissal and arrest. The 
charges centred mainly round the interpre¬ 
tation of the Security Council mandate. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld had, before this 
secured the services of Mr. Ra josh war 
Dayal of India, as his personal representa¬ 
tive in the Congo, having dispensed with 
the assistance of Dr. Ralphe Bunche. This 
Was generally interpreted as another ims- 
tance of his neutrality in the clash between 
the two Power blocs. He had also, in a 
report to the Council, suggested the estab¬ 
lishment of a civil aid fund for the econo¬ 
mic development of the Congo. 

In September 1960 all the heads of Govern¬ 
ments attended the U.N. General Assembly, 
where Mr. Khrushchev renewed his attack 
on Mr. Hammarskjoeld and suggested that 
he be replaced by a triumvirate consisting 


of an Eastern, a Western and a neutral re¬ 
presentative. Mr. Hammarskjoeld, who had 
given a formal reply to the charges on the 
previous occasion, now hit back with spirit 
and deelared his intention lo remain,at hia 
post until his term expired. 

in January 1961, he paid his interrupt¬ 
ed visit lo South Africa, under a Security 
Council aulliorization of tiic previous April, 
and discussed with the Government 4ts 

racial policy. The talks were fruitless. 

* * * 

LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, former Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, died in London on 
September 11, 1961. 

Frederick William Lawrence (he pre¬ 
fixed his wife's name, on marriage, to his 
own). Lord Pethick-Lawrence of Peaslake 
was born in London on December 28, 1871. 
He was the youngest of four children of 
Alfred Lav/rence, w'hose father, a Cornish 
carpenter, had founded a prosperous firm of 
building contractors. lie was sent to Eton, 
where he was apparently happy enough, 
though somewhat detached in spirit, and 
was captain of the Oppidans in 1891. He 
went up to Trinity College, Cambridge and 
achieved brilliant distinction there. He 
took a first class in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos, was Fourth Wrangler, second 
Smith’s prizeman, President of the Union 
an Adam Smith’s prizeman for economics. 
He also made his mark at tennis and billi¬ 
ards at the same time. In 1897, he was 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity. 

But academic life did not greatly attract 
him and immediately afterwards he set out 
on a tour of the Far East. On returning la 
England he studied law (he later became a 
barrister) and it was while he was thus en¬ 
gaged that he turned +o social work in the 
East End of London. He became the Trea¬ 
surer and a moving spirit of Mansfield 
House, the non-conformist settlement in 
Canning Town, where his economic studies 
were broadened by personal investigation 
into local wage conditions and his labour 
sympathies ripened. It was there that he 
met an Evangelist Sister of the West Lon¬ 
don Methodist Mission, Miss Emmeline 
Pethick, whom he married in 1901. This 
was a partnership of a singularly harmoni¬ 
ous character. 

Although he had come out in unquali¬ 
fied opposition to the war in South Africa, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s political interests 
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were for some years largely confined to 
domestic affairs. At the time of his marri« 
age he had acquired a controlling interest 
In the halfpenny, evening newspapei's, and 
from 1902 until 1905 he was its editor. 

During the next two years he was 
editor of the Labour Record and Review. 
Then came the era of militancy in the 
women’s suffrage movement and with it a 
social crisis prolonged until the outbreak of 
World War 1. As joint editors of Votes for 
Women, Lord and Lady Pethick-Lawrence 
threw themselves heart and soul into the 
campaign of the women’s social and politi¬ 
cal union. He assumed what was virtually 
complete financial responsibility for its acti¬ 
vities—in all he stood bail, he calculated 
afterwards, for more than 1,000 women 
militants—and did not waver in principle 
even under the dictatorial rule of Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 

In 1909 his wife was arrested and impri¬ 
soned. In 1912, after a famous demonstra¬ 
tion marked by extensive window-breaking 
in the West End of London, he was arrested, 
together with his wife and Mrs. Pankhurst, 
on a charge of conspiracy and sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment. All three 
went on hunger-strike; Lord and Lady 
Pethick-Lawrence were forcibly fed and 
were released after five weeks after which 
they went to Canada to recuperate. By 
way of political protest he refused to pay 
the costs of the trial and was adjudged 
bankrupt upon the petition of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions—an order annulled 
in the following year. 

Like many other Labour supporters, he 
was under the sway of pacifist ideas in 1914 
and was critical of Britain’s participation in 
the European conflict. He was a promi¬ 
nent figure in the propagandist activities of 
the Union of Democratic Control, and in 
April, 1917. he contested South Aberdeen as 
a “peace by negotiation” candidate. He 
stood unsuccessfully for South Islington in 
1922, but entered the House of Commons in 
the following year as Labour member for 
one of the Leicester constituencies, his op¬ 
ponent on that occasion being Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who was making his last stand 
as a Liberal. He was not, perhaps, out¬ 
standingly impressive on the Labour ben¬ 
ches and was lacking in effect even as a fin¬ 
ancial expert; as a parliamentary speaker 
fae was handicapped by a defective deli¬ 
very— his dry and jerky manner was in odd 


contrast with his wife’s natural eloquence. 
He was irreverently dubbed jix the Press 
Gallery “Pathetic” Lawrence, ^fevertheless, 
his appointment as Financial ^cretary to 
thp Treasury in 1929 was soundly practical 
in the circumstances, since his abilities were 
undeniable. 

Like so many of his Ministerial col¬ 
leagues, he l(»t his seat in the 1931 election, 
but came back to the House in 1935 a.s 
member for East Edinburgh. In opposition 
he gained increasing respect for the breadth 
of knowledge and sympathy he displayed in 
the debates on India. He had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Round Table Conference 
in 1931, having appealed for precisely such 
an effort of statesmanship of both sides 
after visit to India a few years earlier. He 
was made a Privy Councillor in 1937. By 
then he had acquired something of the 
ehaisacter of a Labour elder statesman but 
did not hold office again until Mr. Attlee 
selected him, after the Labour victory in 
1945, for the post of Secretary of State for 
India and Burma. Political India, though 
it would have preferred to see the aboli¬ 
tion of the India Office, warmly welcomed 
the appointment; both the Congress and the 
Muslim League, though for different rea¬ 
sons, looked to him expectantly for action 
which would end the Indian deadlock. 

The Indian de idlock remained intract¬ 
able and in March, 1946, the Secretaiy of 
State headed the historic Cabinet Mission, 
with Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. 
Alexander as his colleagues. A chapter of 
his fervid contribution to “Mahatma 
Gandhi” (1949), in collaboratibn with Mr. 
H. S. L. Polak and Mr. H. N. Brailford, is 
devoted to the story of the Mission without 
disclosing much inner information. The 
Mission reached New Delhi on March 24, 
and with the Viceroy (Lord Wavell) at 
once began its prolonged discussions with 
party leaders and the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. He was deeply disap¬ 
pointed by the failure of the Mission to 
seepre acceptance of its compromise plan of 
regionalism for the purpose of meeting 
Muslim league claims, leaving the Centre 
to have powers only over defence, foreign 
relations and communications. 

Mr. Attlee’s announcement in the mid¬ 
dle of February, 1947, of a fixed date for 
the British withdrawal and of the replace¬ 
ment of Lord Wavell by Lord Mountbatten 
was followed early in April by the resigna- 
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tion of Pethick-Lawrence. As he had 
foreseen, jOie pace qtiidcened, and the with- 
drawal was ante-dated by 10 months to 
Ai^ust, 1947. He «ave his utmost support 
to the Indian Independence Act in its r^id 
passage through Parliament, and thereafter 
did all in his power to ingeminate goodwill 
between the two new dominions. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence was a not un¬ 
common type in English political life, a 
man of high and humane principle who em¬ 
ployed his fortunate personal circumstances 
in the discharge of a scrupulous sense of 
public responsibility. His autobiography, 
“Fate Has Been Kind”, published in 1943 
w'hen he was 72, leaves an impression of 
unaffected warmth and simplicity of spirit* 
and of fundamental and undeviating moral 
purpose. He vras much travelled, but was 
never so happy a.s in his house in Surrey, 
where the friendliness and courtesy of the 
nature which he revealed to his friends 
gave light and warmth to the personality 
exhibited in parliamentary debates. 

He married again in 1947, Mrs. Duncan 
McCombie. The title becomes extinct. A 
writer of seme merit, most of his works 
wexe on aspects of the British economy. 

* * *■ 

JOAO BELCIIIOR MARQUES GOULART 

Mr. J. Goulart was sworn in as new 
Pi'esident of Bi'azil on September 7. 1961. 

He was bom on March 1, 1918, on his 
fathers catt.le ranch near Sao Borja, Rio 
Grande do Sul—next door to the ranch of 
the legendary strongman of the gauchos, 
Getulio Vai’gas. At 16, Jango boldly took 
off in two directions. He studied law at 
Porto Algere University, whore his stocky 
(5 ft. 7 in., 175 lbs.)) good looks won him a 
Romeo’s reputation. At the same lime lie, 
built his own cattle ranch to fat prosperity. 

When the .scandal-haunted old diclahH* 
committed suicide in 1954, it was Gtiularl 
who inherited Vargas’ Braziliaxi Labour 
Party. The following year he helped win 
the presidency for Juscelino Kubitschek and 
the vice-presidency for himself. Gaularti 
used cash and patronage to greap his own 
political anachinery, allied himself with 
Communists, and last year again won the 
vice^residency. 

Psttiident Janio Quadrop quickly show¬ 
ed the Veep vdio was boss by linking Gou- 
lart’s name to Kubilschck legime :jcai)dals. 


Then Qaadros movM to heal the breach b^A 
iqxpointiM goulart head of a tra^ mission 
to Red'Cmna. Apr Peking, Oo ijUi ^ gwrtied 
that ^‘Peojple^ Otina, under tmlBbdex^p 
of 1:116 great leader Msp Tse tuhg, is an 
example that show# how a peoplq. can 
emancipate themselves from-the yim of 
their exploiters”. But his fivfitbs say thMt 
” amiable Jango Goulaxi; is probably mjaes: 
demagogic than Marxist, Befose the U.S. 
Congress in 1956 he said: '"nie Brazilian 
people are bound to the American 
by very strong afnmties in the principuea 
of political-i mas. And even today, in a 
world that is divided betwsen totalitiurian 
and democratic tendencies, of course we are 
in the camp of , the democracies.” 

* .... * 

MR. AGHA niiltLY 

Mr. Agha Hilaly is PakistaQ's new High. 
Commissioner in India, in place of Mr. A. 
K. Brohi. 

A career diplomat, Mr. Hilaly was born 
in Mysore on May 20, 1911. He obtained 
his M.A. degree from Madras University 
and the degree of B.A. from Cambridge. 

Mr. Hilaly joined the Indian Civil Sei> 
vice in 19.36. After ^oldihg resnpnsible 
executive appointments under the Adivid- 
ed Government of Bengal, he 
Deputy Seexetary to the GoveTnn|K of 
India, Comnwee Depaitmont in 1W7 In 
August 1947 he opted for seiwice in Pak|^ 
tan and w'as appointed Depxity Secretary in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Com¬ 
monwealth Relations, tn 1951 he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Joint Secretary and 
acted a.*! Foreign Secretary for .<iOine time 
in 1954. Jn 1955 he attended the course at 
the Imperial Defence College, London, and 
I'eturned to Karachi in 1956. 

In August 1956, he, was appointed 
Ambassador to Sweden -apd was concur- 
lently accredited as Ambassador to Nor¬ 
way and Drnmark and Mini.strr to Finland. 

On Maron 9, 1959, Mr. Agha Hilaly was 
appointed as of. Pakistan to 

the Union of l^mHmocia^ Republics. He 
was concuiTeimy as Minister to 

the Czechoslovak Hej|[^ac’on May 5, 1959. 

Concurrent to his appointment as High 
Commissioner-designate to.. India Mr. Agha 
HiUly has l^n (lesignated .^Mnbassador to 
Nepal. ThofBppdlMinBnt announced 
on Septemllm 15, 1961. 






RESU^VlFliON OF NUCLEAR TESTiS 

The Soviet Government announced on 
August 31, 1%1, Its decision to resume test* 
ot nuclear weapons, theieby unilaterally 
ending me seii-imposed moratorium on 
nucleai tests which the U.S.S.K., the United 
States, and the United Kingdom had ob¬ 
served since the opening on October 31, 
1958, of the Geneva Conlerence on the Dis¬ 
continuance of Nucleax Weapon Tests. I'lo 
nuclear tests had been undertaken by the 
U.S.A. or Biitain since the opening of the 
corleionce, and none by the Soviet Union 
sintx' Novembei 3, 1958. The only tests 
earned out since the latter date had been 
the four small French nuclear explosions m 
the Sahara between Februai^ 11, 1960, and 
April 24, 19G1; alter the last explosion the 
French Government had announced that 
no furthei tests would be held m the atmos¬ 
phere. 

At the time when the Soviet Union 
decided to resume nuclear weapon tests, the 
Geneva negotiations had been in progress 
for nearly three years (including many 
lengthy recesses) and the U.S., British, and 
Soviet representatives had held 338 meet¬ 
ings. 

A le.igthy statement was issued in 
Moscow on August 31 announcing the 
Soviet GOvfeiment’s decision to lesume 
test^|)f nuclear weapons. It said tlxat the 
Soviet Government had been “compelled to 
take this step, the signihcancc of which it 
fully appreciates,,, undei pressure of the in¬ 
ternational situation created by the impe¬ 
rialist countries*', while at the sane time 
reaffirming “the readiness of the Soviet 
Union to sign at any time an agreement on 
general and complete disarmament whicn 
would pul an end to nuclear weapon tcsis" 

After a meeting with member*! of the 
National Security Council and Congicssion- 
al leaders. President Kennedy is:.ued a 
statement on August 31 describing the 
Soviet decigton to resume nuclear tests as 
“a form ^ atomic blackmail primarily 
designed‘tv substitute terror for i-eason in 
the international scene." After expressing 
“entire confidence" that U.S. nuclear capa¬ 
bilities and delivery systems ueie “wholly 


adequate foi the defence needs of the U.S,A, 
and tne liee world the President said that 
he shai-ed “the aisappomtment throughout 
the world that serious and sustained at¬ 
tempts to ban nuclear testing have come to 
this abrupt end". 

In London, Lord Home described the 
Soviet decision as “shocking news” and 
accused the Soviet delegation at Geneva of 
having “been engaged m a stalling opera¬ 
tion whilst they brought to maturity the 
plans they have now announced, which 
must have been under preparation for 
many months”. 

In Pans, officials ol the Qaai d’Orsay 
ridiculed the Russian attempt to use 
France’s atomic tests in the Sahara as a 
pretext for resuming Soviet tests, stressing 
the limited scope ot the French tests in 
contrast with the avowed powei of Russian 
nuclear weapons. French official spokesmen 
regarded the Soviet decision as a develop¬ 
ment of the “policy of intimidation” in 
which the U.S.S.R. had been engaged since 
precipitating the Berlin crisis. 

President Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan 
sent a joint appeal to Mr. Khiushchev on 
September 3 proposing that the three 
Powers should not conduct nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere, pledging the Western 
Powers not to undertake such tests if 
Russia discontinued her own, and urging 
that an agreement be reached on this mat¬ 
ter not later than September 9, 

In a lengthy reply Mr. Khiushchev re¬ 
jected the Kennedy-Macmillan appeal; 
accused the U.S.A. and Britain of “stalling” 
in the (3eneva negotiations “while their 
partner, France, has become a nuclear 
Power’*; and said that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had decided “with an aching heart” to 
resume nuclear tests because it could “not 
disregard the possibility of aggression" 
against the U.S.S.R, He called for “general 
and' complete disarmament” and “the imn*- 
diate conclusion of a German peace treaty”. 

Twenty nuclear tests were carried out 
in the Soviet- Union betw^n September 1 
and October 15. all in the atmosphere; the 
detunations were annouu(%d by the 
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Atomic Energy Commission, no statements 
being issued in Moscow. Of the first 15 ex¬ 
plosions, six were reported as in the “mega¬ 
ton range” (equivalent to 1,000,000 Ions of 
T.N.T.) and the remainder as in the “kilo- 
ton range” (equivalent to 1,000 tons of 
T.N.T.); one particularly powerful explo¬ 
sion, occurring on September 10 in the vici¬ 
nity of the Arctic island of Novaya Zemlya, 
was described as “of the order of several 
megatons”. All six megaton explosions took 
place in the Novaya Zemlya area, and the 
kiloton explosions in the Semipalatinsk area 
of Central Asia apart fi?)m one monitored 
as “east of Stalingrad”. 

Speaking at the Kremlin reception for 
Major Titov on August 9, Mr. Khrushchev 
had declared that the Soviet Union possess- 
sd the capability of constructing a bomb 
ivith an explosive warhead equivalent to 
100,000,000 tons of T.N.T. and a rocket to 
lift it. Marshal Malinovsky (the Defence 
Minister), writing in “Pravda” on Septem¬ 
ber 14, also stated that the Soviet armed 
forces had nuclear bombs equivalent to 
several million tons of T.N.T. which could 
be delivered to any point on the earth’s sur¬ 
face by powerful rockets similar to those 
which put the spaceships Vostok I and Vos- 
tok II into orbit. Commenting on Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statement of August 9, U.S. 
officials said that the warhead dc.scribcd by 
Mr. Khrusshchev was po.s.sible and would be 
20 times more powerful than the largest 
warheads of U.S. missiles; the United State 
had not tried to make bombs of this size 
because existing weapons wwe powerful 
enough to wipe out cities with a single 
strike. 

On September 5, after the Russians had 
carried out throe nuclear explosions in the 
atmosphere. President Kennedy announced 
that he had ordered “the resumption of 
nuclear tests in the laboratory and under¬ 
ground, with no fall-out’’, in view of the 
“continued testing by the^ Soviet Govern- 
fnent.” At the same time he emphasized 
that the Anglo-American offer for an agree¬ 
ment to end all fall-out tests in the atmos¬ 
phere “remains open until September 9”. 

Two underground nuclear tests were 
accordingly .carried out in Nevada on Sep¬ 
tember 1^16; both were of low yield and 
with no radioactive fall-out. 

When the Geneva negotiators met on 
September 4, Mr. Tsarapkin formally re¬ 
corded his Government's decision to resume 
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nudeaz tests, while Mr. Stelle bitterly cri¬ 
ticised this decision and denounced what 
he described as the “distortions and misie- 
presentations of Western policy” in the 
Soviet Government’s statement of August 
31. 

At its 340th meeting on September £ 
the conference decided to go into recess 
after Sir Michael Wright and Mr. Stelle had 
deplored the Soviet Government’s refusal tc 
the Kennedy-Macmillan appeal to stop tests 
in the atmosphere. It was stated, that the 
conference would remain adjouimed until 
after the whole question of nuclear tests 
had been debated by the U.N. General 
Assembly at its 16th session. 

« » » 

Dr. HAMMABSKJOELD KILLED IN 
AIR CRASH 

Dr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion, was killed in an air crash near Ndola 
(Northern Rhodesia) during the night oi 
Sept. 17-18, 1961. He was to have met 
President T'shombe at Ndola for talks aim¬ 
ed at restoring peaceful conditions in 
Katanga, where there had been an outbreak 
of fighting between Katangese forces and 
the U.N. Force in the Congo. 

The U.N. Secretary-General had left 
Leopoldvile for Ndola on Sept. 17 in a 
Swedish plane on charter to the United 
Nations. In addition to Dr. Hammarskjoeld, 
there were on board Mr. William Ranalk 
(U.S.A.), personal aide to the Secretary- 
General; Mr. Heinrich Wieschhoff (U.S.A.), 
the Secretary-General’s senior adviser or 
African affairs; Mr. Vladimir Fabry 
(U.S.A.), legal adviser to the U.N. in the 
Congo; Miss Alice Lalande (Canada), secre¬ 
tary to Dr. Sture Dinner, head of the U.N. 
Congo Mission; three U.N. Security guards 
of American, French, and Irish nationality; 
and six Swedish aircrew. ' 

The cause of the disaster was urtoown 
and there was considerable obscuriy abow 
the circumstances of the flight itself. It 
view of the disturbed conditions it 
Katanga, the plane did not fly direct from 
Leopoldville to Ndola but made a consider¬ 
able detour to avoid flying over Katangese 
tcri’itory; it was scheduled to arrive al 
Ndola airport shortly before midnight but 
had not arrived by that time, although the 
pilot had briefly contacted the Ndola con¬ 
trol post before apparently changing course 
When the plane was two hours overdue, air- 
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craft of the U.N. Congo Command'ind the 
Rhodesian VAir Fbrce began an intensive 
search of thg wild countiy along the Congo- 
le^Rhodesian border. During these sear- 
chea.the wreckage of a bumh)g plane was 
seen by a Rhodesian aircraft about eight 
miles from Ndola, having previously been 
discovered by an African charcoal burner. 
Of the 14 on board, there was only one 
survivor—Sergeant Harold Julian, the U.S. 
security guard, who was taken to Ndola 
hospital with severe bums and injuries and 
died there on Sept. 23. T|ie body of Dr. 
Hammarskjoeld was found in the wreckage, 
together with the bodies of the pther vic¬ 
tims. 

Before his death in hospital Sergeant 
Julian said that Dr. Hammarskjoeld had 
changed his mind about landing at Ndola 
and had «told ^ pilot to alter course for 
anothsr.'destination. He also said that there 
had been ai^ explosion oh board the plane, 
followed by'a series of smaller explosions, 
shortly after the aircraft changed course.. 

A Rhodesian board of inquiry investi¬ 
gating the plane crash issued an interim 
report on Sept. 28 stating that post-mortem 
reports on tne 14 victims by pathologists 
:• h^ found “no evidence. . . .to support any 
' suggestion that the aircraft was hred upon 
or suffered an explosion in flight”. More¬ 
over, the investigations had revealed “no 
evidence of disease capable of interference 
widi crew *fiuiction.” Lieut-Colonej btou- 
ripe Barber, the Director of Rhodesian Civil 
Aviation, had previously stated that bullets 
had been fo^Bd in the body of one of the 
security guaiw, but tests by Swedish wea- 
poi» emrts and examination by the patho¬ 
logists wowed that these coUld not possibly 
been fired from a gun, as agreed ^ 
Colonel Barber himself. The plane was 
known to haw carried a large amount of 
ammunijUl^and the air crash was undoub- 
"'tedly Wjppiible for the fact that cartridge 
/^andfff^lUpn caps had been found super¬ 
ficially embedded ^ the bodies. Eiqiert re- 
constructioDupl'^ erash ^owed that the 
plane was^a||nasentl7; running in to land at 
Ndola withciU uhder-carriage down when 
it struck tte#46ps appgoaching the runway, 
f- * * 
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ment had decided to clqse its two Consul¬ 
ates insA&hinistan (at Jalalabad and Kan- 
dhar) 'mit had^nli^sied the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment to.cloK ns Consulates and trade 
agencies in 't*akistili by September 6. 

The announbement said that the deci¬ 
sion to close do^n the Pakistani Consulates 
had been tgken because of “persistent kar- 
rassment of the members of the Consulates’ 
staff by the Afghan Governpcnt”. A sppkes- 
man of the Paxistani Foreign Office said 
that “harrassment” of the consular staff by 
the Afghan authoigties had' been going on 
f6r a long time and that the Pakistan Gov-' 
emment had taken the decision to ,close the 
Consulates only when these had been 'Seom- 
pletely paralysed”. The first protest had 
been lodged with the Afghan Government 
as fkr back as 1959; althoughjnany^slmilar 
protests had been made since then, the 
Afghan Government had not taken any 
steps to redress the Pakistani grievances 
and (the spokesman added) “our hands 
were forced.” 

In reply to questions the spokesman 
explained that Afghan domestic servants 
had not been allowed to take employment 
at the Consulates; gardeners, barbers, 
sweepers, electricians, and laundrymen had 
likewise not been allowed to offer 'fbeir 
services to the Pakistanis; and shopkeepers 
had been forbidden to sell essential com¬ 
modities to them. In addition, restrictions 
had been imposed on the movement of the 
Pc^tani consular staff, who had been fre¬ 
quently “shadowed, insulted, and ‘kbused’ 
by Mghan Intelligence officials”. Tike 
spokesman emphasized, however, ' th^ 
Pakistan would continue to provide fB 
existing transit facilities for Afghan trade 
now in existence. 

An Afghan Note was handed to tbe 
Pakistani Ambassador in Kabul on August 
31 stating tibat diplmnatic relatiols be^ 
ween the ty?o cowtries wwld be consider¬ 
ed as sevenp uiuess the Pakistan Gove^ 
ment withdrw within one week its demcna 
for the closer of the Afghan Consulates and. 
trade agencies ifi iPakistan. . 

According to I^abul Radiq, tte A^an 
Note expressed “sorrow” at the Panstan 
Gevemment’s “unilateral” j«ttion,» aMl 
continued; “If the, Pakimw Govenk<* 
ment insists bit its BedfBvk ai^ dow 
not talm any step ta io^prove Bie sHvation, 
the action of the Paltiatan Oowameirt 
would leave no ground tor the.exiatence of 
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diplomatic relations between th ej^o^u n- 
ines. Consequently the 
(nent would be compelled. toMPi|i|^linlo> 
inatic relations with Pakirip Wbroken, 
within one week after the Handing over of 
this Note. The Afghan Government would 
consider this decision as the divect result of 
[he Pakistan Government's policy.’* 

As the Pakistan Government refused to 
change its decision about the Afghan Con¬ 
sulates, and maintained its demand for 
their closure, the Afjghan Government broke 
otf diplomatic relations on September 6 as 
threatened and closed its Embassy, Consul¬ 
ates, an(| traide agencies [if Pakistan. 

The Pakistan Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
man slated on September 6 that its Embassy 
staff in Kabul would leave the Afgnan 
capital the same day and that Britain had 
been asked to look sdter Pakistan’s interests 
in Afghanistan. On September 7, however, 
the Pakistani Foreign Minister (Mr. Manzur 
Qadir) announced that the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment had refused permission to the British 
Embassy in Kabul to look after Pakistan’s 
interests, and that the Pakistan Government 
might ask some other country to represent 
it. 

. * * n 

RUmiiblSM PROCLAIMED STATE 
RELIGION OF B^I^A 

Legislation making Buddhism the State 
leligion of Burma was inti’oduced in the 
Burmese Parliament on Aug. 17,1961 by the 
Prime Minister, U Nu, and adopted by 
both Houses. In introducing this legisla¬ 
tion—the constitution (Third Amendment) 
Bill—^ Hu emphasized that all other reli¬ 
gions woum be fully recognized, as alre^y 
guaranteed in the Constitution of the Union 
^f Burma. 

U Nu explained that when Burma be¬ 
came independent in 1947 it was the (3oy- 
2rnmdht% inrention to make ^ddhism the 
State religion, as d^lfred by Rle 
'najoriiy of the nation! Such action Tied not 
been talsen at the tiiift, howewr, because 
of* the struggle with the insurgent factions. 
Later, when the situation becamife more nor- 
>nal, the Govemmghf liad initiated an*»ge- 
nents for tte heading in' 1996 of the Sixth 
nicest Buddhist'OinneiL During that year 
le had felt that Ihe “great deed of merit in 
iuccessftiUy Moriouidy convening the 
3reat Council''- dkDiild>':hn foUosred by 
>ther finally lEraat ahd* meritorious deed in 
naking it uessibie'^er ^ddbisBi to become 


the State religion.” This, he was convinc¬ 
ed, was the overwhelming wish ’of the 
Buddhist monks and laymen and of. the 
Buddhist majority of the people. 

After ta^ng this decision, he had had 
discussions witn both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist leaders and subsequently set up 
two Commissions, of monks and laymen 
respectively, to study the question of mak¬ 
ing Buddhism the State religion. These 
Comnaissions had travelled ,, extensively 
throughout the country, taken evidence 
-from all sections of the population, and 
presented reports on the basis of which the 
Constitution (Third Amendment) had 
been drawn up. 

As regards the position of other reli¬ 
gions, U Nu said; “We sincerely desire that 
the Bill making Buddhism the State reli¬ 
gion should avoid any provision whatsoever 
which would in any way restrict or affect, 
either directly or indirectly, the right to 
profess freely any religion—a rij-ht which 
is firmly guaranteed in the Constitution.” 

In a fervent appeal for the observance 
of true Buddhist principles by the Buddhist 
majority of the nation, U Nu emphasized 
that Buddhism was being made the State 
religion not for the sake of “festivals and 
celebrations” but “to help ful61 completely 
the wish of Lord Buddha.” He .added; “What 
is His wish?. . . .He does not wish living 
■beings in the 31 worlds to circle incessantly 
in the four neither worlds, the world of 
humans, the ^ix celestical abodes, and the 
20 domains of brahma gods—subject to 
birth, old age, disease, death, separHion 
from loved ones, association with unloved 
ones, and other such sufferings of (the) 

cycle of existences.He desires liv^ 

beings to be delivered from these ^ suffer¬ 
ings. . . .and to realize Nibbana (Nirvana), 
where there is no more old age, sto)u|eis, 
and death, and no more rebirth. . . . 

The Constitution (Third Amendment) 
Act contained the following prindpal provi- 
sions* 

‘ ■ (1) Buddhism, “being the 

professed by the great majority of the c^i- 
of the Union,” was declared to be the 
Stale ieligH)B.«f Burma. , _ 

1^2) ThA Buttaest Gow^tnment vwaiw* 
"ororoote and malntaim the weifete and a^ 
vanoaiMiit ^ Btaddlustt in ita aa* 
B^eta^.4wnielf, If**!*** •WJ 
Se Teachings of the Buddha), pawffwii 
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samana (practice of the Teachings), and 
pativedha sasana (enlightenment). 

(3) The Government would “protect 
the Buddhist religion. . .from all dangers, 
including insult and false representation by 
words, either .spoken or wi’iten, or by other 
means.’’ 

(4) The Government would maintain 
and preserve the Tipitaka Pali Texts, and 
the (Commentaries thereon, “as re-examined 
and recited at the Sixth Great Buddhist 
Council.” 

(5) The State would give “assistance 
and aid in the restoration of those ancient 
pagodas and temples which were built by 
the kings of old and are famous in Burmese 
histoiy as enshrining relics of the Buddha, 
and which may have fallen into disuse on 
account of wars, insurrections, earthquakes, 
or other calamities.” 

The Bill was adopted by the Chamber 
of Deputies on Aug. 17 by 220 votes to 15, 
and by the Chamber of Nationalities (the 
Upper House) on Aug. 23 by 100 votes to 
15. It was approved on Aug. 26 at a joint 
ses.sion of both Houses by 324 voles to 28, 
and signed the same day by U Win Maung, 
the President of the Union. 

»• X- * 

DAHOMEY CAPTURES PORTUGUESE 
ENCLAVE 

The Portuguese Government announced 
on July 29, 1961, that the West African 
Republic of Dahomc'y had ordered Portugal 
to quit the enclave fortress of Sao Joao 
Baptista de Ajuda by Monday, July 31. The 
tiny enclave in the former French colony 
consisted of only four African constables 
and a Portuguese representative, Capl. 
Henrique Saraiva Borges. 

Capt. Borges was m Lisbon when 
Dahomey delivered its ultimatum. He was 
immediately instructed to resume las post. 

Poi’tuguese officials said that after the 
ultimatum was delivered, the French Con¬ 
sulate-General in Lisbon, which handles 
Dahomey’s affairs in Portugal, had declined 
to grant a visa to Captain Barges. 

On the first anniversary of its independ¬ 
ence on August 1. the Dahomey Republic 
took over the 300-year-old Portuguese trad¬ 
ing port on the Atlantic coast. 

Shortly after midnight, Dahomey sol¬ 
diers invaded the five-acre enclave of Sao 
Joao Baptista de Ajuda and captured the 


Portuguese Resident, the only civilian Por¬ 
tuguese tiiere. 

Watched by the Dahomey Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and a wildly cheering crowd of Afri- 
cans, the soldiers drove the Resident to the 
border of neighbouring Nigeria. * 

Then they ran down the Portuguese 
flag and raised Dahomey’s. The event was 
hailed as the achievement of total territorial 
independence and “a Dahomey victory over 
Portuguese colonialism.” 

Dahomey President Hubert Maga- 
ordered that the Resident get out of the • 
enclave by midnight of July 31, but the 
Resident stuck on. By midnight of the 
deadline day, Dahomey Government officials 
presented themselves with soldiers at the 
enclave to get the Resident to leave. 

Earlier, the Resident had sought an 
interview with President Maga, but the 
President refused to receive him. 

The Resident surrendered to the sol- 
diei-s and police without a fight. Hundreds 
of Dahomcans clustered outside the fort 
grounds booed* • and whistled as he was 
driven away. 

The enclave is a small collection of 
buildings just off the highway running 
from Ghana through Goto and Dahomey to 
Nigeria. 

The Portuguese Government changed 
Dahomey with unprovoked aggression for 
its .seizure of the enclave. 

In a formal protest note the Portuguese 
Foreign Ministry charged Dahomey with 
“an act against a decision of the United' 
Nations and said it. would defend its rights 
by all means at its disposal. 

The Government of Dahomey on August 
3. accused Portugal of aggression against 
the people of Ouidah town following the 
burning of buildings in the Portuguese en¬ 
clave there by the Portuguese Resident. 

A communique issued after a Cabinet^ 
meeting, presided over by President Hubert • 
Maga, said Dahomey considered the aggres¬ 
sion as “very serious” and “proclaim &eir 
determination to defend their rights by all 
appropriate means.” 

The communique said that without the 
direct intervention of the authorities the 
Resident and the secretary “would have ex-, „ 
perienced the effects of the anger of an 
excited crowd ready to lynch them.” 




STATE CHIEF MINISTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

A three-day Conference of State Chief 
Ministers on steps to promote national inte¬ 
gration began in New Delhi on Augast 10, 
1961 with a unanimous decision to make it 
a penal offence for any individual or group 
to advocate secession of any part of India. 

This decision was taken after the Mad¬ 
ras Home Minister, Mr. M. Bhaktavat- 
salam’s report on the separatist activities 
of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam and 
other political gi'oups in South India was 
adopted. 

With the Prime Minister, Mr, Nehru 
in the chair, the Conference was attended 
by all Chief Ministers except those of West 
Bengal and Rajasthan. All senior Central 
Ministers were also present. 

While the Rajasthan Chief Minister, 
Mr. M. L. Sukhadia had been injured in a 
car accident, the West Bengal Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Dr. B. C. Roy was present the follow¬ 
ing day v.'hen the Conference discussed pro¬ 
blems relating to language and linguistic 
minorities. 

Another impoi lant decision the Chief 
Ministers took was that three new All- 
India Services should be coa»;tituted—engi¬ 
neering, forest and medical—as recommend¬ 
ed by the States’ Re-organization Commis¬ 
sion six yeai-s earlier. 

The Conference therefore, promptly 
agreed that the “rule of rotation of officers 
in the existing All-India Services between 
the Centre and the States should be more 
rigorously followed". 

On the Second day of the Confei'encc 
(August 11), ways and means of combating 
communalism and providing effective safe¬ 
guards to li^uistic minorities were incon¬ 
clusively discussed. A h^ldight of the 
discussion was the consideration of the 
West Bengal Chief Minister, Dr. B. C. Roy’s 
propo8i4 Chat every State should be declar-' 
ed m^iti^Iigual and that minority langu- 
^es sh9,md be |t4P|lte,d as State languages 
1 if spokiir..by net than five per cent of 
the pdp^aiion of a State. 


Most Chief Ministers and Central Min¬ 
isters expressed themselves against the 
proposal as m their view no Stale could 
function in a dozen languages. Some sug¬ 
gested that the percemage should be raised 
irom five to at least iiU—t'von 70—to make 
the formula applicable at the district level. 

The Conference, however, agreed with 
the suggestion reportedly made by the 
Fresiaeut, Dr. Rajendj'u Prasad, in a recent 
Note to the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, 
that all the States should try to be multi¬ 
lingual in the sense that every State, to 
some extent must give adequate ‘facilities 
to all the other languages of India. 

It was also generally agreed that, as 
urged by the President, every Stale Gov¬ 
ernment should show the same spirit of 
accommodation to the minority language or 
languages in its region as snown by the 
Centre to the non-Hindi-speaking Slates oni 
the question of adopting Hindi as the offi¬ 
cial language. 

The coasensus favoured an interesting 
.suggestion by a few that the Hindi-speak¬ 
ing State should go one step further and 
actively encourage the learning of at least 
one South Indian language within their 
area. 

A considerable part of the discussion 
was devoted to the question of promoting 
national integration through education. It 
was generally felt that the States should 
follow the lead given by the Kerala Gov¬ 
ernment in effectively nationalizing text¬ 
books. 

The authorities must also lake over the 
responsibility of getting the right kind of 
text-books to be prepared. It was broadly 
agreed that the mother-tongue should be 
the medium in the primary stage and the 
State language at the secondary stage. 

Opinion over the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, the university stage was. however. 
While some urged that the medium 
should be the regional language, others 
agreed with Mr. Nehru that this would tend 
to isolate learning in the higher stages by 
keeping students and teachers from other 
regions away. 
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The Conference concluded on August 
12 after expressing itself in favour of a 
common script for all Indian languages. 
Such .a script, it felt, would be of great 
help in bringing about national integration. 

A detailed 2,000>word Press Mote issu¬ 
ed later said that the meeting was of the 
opinion that this .script ‘ in existing cir¬ 
cumstances could “only be Devnagari.” 
However, since it might be “difficult to 
adopt a common script in the near future, 
this objective should be kept in mind and 
worked for.” 

The Conference, which mainly discuss¬ 
ed “the question of language in its various 
aspects, welcomed the Centre’s decision to 
accord English the status of an associate 
official language and re-affirmed with cer¬ 
tain variations the general principles 
embodied in the Central Government's 
memorandum of 1956 regarding the safe¬ 
guards for linguistic minorities. 

« • * 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
SET UP 

Accoj^ing to a Press release on Sep¬ 
tember Z, 1961 a National Institute of 
Education has been set up by the Central 
C^vernment to conduct educational re- 
.search, to train educational personnel at an 
advanced level and to cany on extension 
and field services. 

The National Institute, one of the few 
institutes of the kind in the world, would 
be located in Delhi and affiliated to the 
University of Delhi. 

The decision to set up the National 
Institute was taken at the first meeting of 
the Governing Body of the National Coun¬ 
cil of Educational Kesearch and Training 
held recently under the chairmanship of 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Central Minister of 
Education and Pi-esident of the Governing 
Body. 

A number of Central institutions, in¬ 
cluding the Central Institute of Education, 
the National Institute of Audio-Visual Edu¬ 
cation, the National Institute of Basic 
Education, the National Fundamental Edu¬ 
cation Centre, the Bureau for Text-book 
Research, the Bureau for Educational ,and 
Vocation^ Guidance, and the Dir©h''^b' 
of Extension Prpgrammes for Secondary 
Education, would be amalgainated into the 
National Ii^tute of wyca^A which 
would mobilize the resou^s and facilities 
of the constituent institutions and develop 


I 

an integrated programme, like {(i|tional 
bistitute’s pro^amme of tfidpiiig wotdd be 
designed to eerve as It xncqll for teadier 
education prognunmes -he rme of the 
sources of supply of hif^y trau)ed'ip$(^«s- 
sional personnel for trs^ng cfll^ges, ‘‘re¬ 
search institutions and educational admin¬ 
istration. 

The training programme would cover 
pre-service teacher education and also in- 
service training of key personnel at all 
stages of education. For pre-service train¬ 
ing, candidates for M.Ed. and Ph.D. would 
be drawn from all parts of the country, 
thus ensuring that each area receives the 
benefit of the Institute’s programmes. 

The programme of extension and field 
seiwices would cover and expand the scope 
of the activities at present being under¬ 
taken by the Directorate of Extension Pro¬ 
grammes for Secondary Education. The 
extension function would be related to the 
problems in the field, rendering assistance 
in developing experimental projects, organ¬ 
izing in-service programmes for teachers 
and arranging'for consultant services to 
the State Departments. 

On the training and research side of 
the Institute a number of departments were 
proposed to be formed on the lines of the 
present B.Ed. training. 

The overall management and adminis¬ 
tration of the National Institute would be 
vested in the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training, an autonom¬ 
ous body registered imder the Societies 
Registration Act of 1860 and set up by the 
Central Government in July, 1961. 

The Council consists -of the Centrri 
Minister of l^ucation (who is the ex-officio 
President of the Council) and the Educa¬ 
tional s Adviser to the Central Government, 
who is the ex-officio Vice-President. 

Other members of the Council were the 
State IMucation Ministers, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Delhi University (ex-bfficio), the 
jt|rah'man of the Univeieity Grants Com¬ 
mission (ex-officio), the merab^ of tl» 
Governing body of the Natioaal Cwndl 
and other nominM, not exceeding 42, of 
the Government oi India. 

- . « * ♦ ■ 

SEVEN MAJOB JKAVT INDVSpUX* 
PSOJffiipSf • 

The location has announotd of 
seven major heavy industrial {Objects to 
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be taken up in the public sector during the 
Third Plan period. Of the two Precision 
Instruments Projects^ one will be set up at 
Kotah in Rajasthan and the other in 
Kerala. One Heavy Electrical Equipment 
plant will be located in Ranipur in Uttar 
Pradesh and another near Hyderabad in 
Andhra Pradesh. The plant for High Pres¬ 
sure Boilers will be set up in the Tiruchi 
area of Madras State and the Heavy Plate 
and Vessel Works and Heavy Structural 
Works near Wardha in Maharashtra. Pinjore 
near Chandigarh in Punjab has been chosen 
foi’ the Machine Tool Project. Together 
the seven projects will cost Rs. 125 crores, 
nearly half of it in foreign exchange which 
has already been arranged. The two Preci¬ 
sion Instruments factories, the Machine 
Tool Plant and the Heavy Plate and Vessel 
Works will be ready within ihvce yeais and 
the rest by the end of the Plarj period. 

Announcing the decision on the loca¬ 
tion of the projects at a iicw.s conference 
in New’ Delhi on September 20, the Minis¬ 
ter for Industry, Shn Manubhai Shah, said 
this w'as a major step towards balanced 
regional development. Giving details of 
the projects, he said the two luecision Ins¬ 
truments Plants will be among the biggest 
of their kind in the world and will proauce 
a wide lange of the most modern high 
precision industrial instruments. The 
Rajasthan Plant will manufacture electro¬ 
nic and electro-magnetic instruments and 
the one in Kerala hydraulic, pneumatic and 
mechanical instruments. The Heavy Elec 
trical Plant, to be set up in Uttar Pradesh, 
w'ill manufactm-e turbines, AC/DC motors 
and a wide range of other heavy equip¬ 
ment. The items which the other Heavy 
Electrical Plant in Andhra will take up for 
manufacture wall include steam turbines. 
The High Pressuie Boilcns Plant, in Madras 
State, will meet the needs of the future 
thermal power plant. The Heavy Plate and 
Ves.sel Works and Heavy Structural Works 
in the Wardha area will turn out 12,500 lone 
of high quality plates and vessels needed 
by the chemical fertiliser and pctro-chemi- 
cal industries. The heavy structural shops 
will have an output of 25,000 tons. The 
Machine Tool Plant at Pinjore near Chandi¬ 
garh is being set up by the Hindustan 
Machine Tools. It will turn out every year 
' 2,000 niachine.s worth Rs. fi crores. This 
will be the third such unit. 

* * * 


ITALUN CREDIT FOR OIL INDUSTRY 
IN INDIA 

An agreement providing for Indo-Ita- 
lian cooperation in the esiabiishment of 
petroleum industries in India was signed in 
New Delhi on August 29. Under the agree¬ 
ment, the E.N.I. fthe Italian Government 
undertaking) wdll make available to the 
Government of India a credit upto 60 mil¬ 
lion Italian lire (equivalent to nearly Rs. 46 
crores) for the supply of plants, equipment 
and technical services for the public sector 
petroleum projects in two categories. The 
first category includes projects for which 
the general provision has already been 
made in the Third Five Year Plan, such as 
transport pip«-line for petroleum products 
from Barauni to Delhi and Barauni to 
Calcutta, gas fractionation plant, liquid 
petroleum gas bottling-plant and distribu¬ 
tion facilities, lubricating oil plant, .supply 
of crude oil production equipments and also 
distribution equipments. Among the list of 
projects is also included contract drilling 
for any areas sjwcified by the Oil and Natu¬ 
ral Gas Commission. In the second cate¬ 
gory will come additional projects like 
pelro-chemicals and some others which will 
be considered by the Government. 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 
Indian Military Academy Examination 
April, 1962 

The Union Public Service Commission 
will hold an examination at various places 
on 17th and 18th April, 1962 for entry into 
the Indian Military Academy. 

Age limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1942. and 
not later th-m 1st Janipry, 1945. These age 
limits can in no case be relaxed. 

Qu3lifivat«on.s: Inlf'im*'Hiatr oi equiva¬ 
lent. 

Application forms ynd full particulars 
obtdinioble from Secretnrv, Union Public 
SeiwicC Commmi.ssion, Dholpur House, 
D.H.Q.P.O., New Dclhi-11, by lemilling Re 
1.00 by money oi’der or on cash payment atJ 
the counter. 

(The procedure to obtain application 
forms is explained on page 1029 of this 
issue). 

(iiompletecl applications must reach the 
Union Public Service Commission by 11th 
Q^mb“j’, 1961 (26th December. 1961, in 
case of candidates abroad). 
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FOOTBALL 

I.F.A. Shield 

The replayed final of the l.F.A. Shield 
Tournament between East Bengal, the 
Senior League champions and Mohun 
Bagan, the holders, ended in a goalless 
draw, despite extra time at Calcutta 
on September 27. 

It was, however, decided that the 
trophy be shared by the teams. The loss of 
the coin gave Mohun Bagan the right to 
keep the trophy for the firet six months. 
This is for the first time that the trophy is 
being shared between two teams. The 
teams were meeting for the sixth time in 
the final. 

Inter-University Soccer Championship 
Calcutta retained the Mukherjee Shield 
beating Madras by three goals to one m 
the final of the Inter-University Football 
Championship at the Bakshi Stadium in 
Srinagar on October 10. This is the sixth 
time that Calcutta have won the shield. 

ATHLETICS 

World Bantam Weightlifting Crown 

The Soviet muscleman, Stogov, won the 
world and European bantam weightlifting 
crown at Vienna on September 20, merely 
because he weighed 200 grammes more than 
his Hungarian opponent, Foeldi. 

Both boys lifted a total (snatch, press, 
jerk) of 345 kilograms in the first event of 
the championships. Japan’s V. Mijke came 
third in the event with a total lift of 337 
kilograms. 

BADMINTON 

Inter-University Badminton Championship 
Bombay beat Delhi in the all-India 
final of the Inter-University Badminton 
Championship for men by three matches to 
two at Hyderabad on October 5. Bombay 
University, thus scored a double, for they 
won both the men's and women’s cham¬ 
pionships. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Inter-University T-T Championship 

Bombay retained the All-India Inler- 
Uuiversity table tennis championship, beat¬ 


ing Jadavpur 3-0 in the final played in 
Kanpur on October 16, 

Bombay won all their matches without 
any diflRculty, barring a few anxious mo¬ 
ments. 

In the women’s final, Poona beat Delhi 
by three matches to two. 

TENNIS 

World Professional Tennis Title 

Ken Kosewali oi Australia won the 
World Professional Tennis title when he 
beat Pancho Gonzalves, of Los Angeles, 2-6, 
6-4, 6-3, 8-6 in the final at the Roiand Gar¬ 
ros Stadium in Pans on September 18. 

Davis Cup Inter-Zone Semi-final 

In a thrill-packed series that was watch¬ 
ed by record crowds on all the three days, 
the United Slates won the Davis Cup Inier- 
Zone semi-final tennis tie against India by 
three matches to two. 

In a sense, the New Delhi series follow¬ 
ed Indian sports writers’ expectations. India 
and America won two singles each, and the 
American victo^ in the crucial doubler 
provided the winning score for the United 
States. 

The highlight of the three-day sports 
event came in. the last singles encounlei 
between the Indian and Asian champion 
Ramanalhan Krishnan and the Wimbledon- 
finalist “Chuck” McKinley of the U.S. team. 

Demonstrating to the full his mastery 
of the game, Krislman brought off a triumph, 
in the fifth and final set to earn a standing 
ovation of both the American and Indian 
enthusiasts. 

The match between India and the Unit¬ 
ed States was the first inter-zone semi-final 
of the Davis Cup to be staged in this coun¬ 
try since the inception of this international 
competition 61 years ago. 

The first Davis Cup match was played 
in 1900 at the Longwood Cricket Club of 
Boston. Massachusetts. The donor of the 
now famous silver trophy was Dwight F. 
Davis, then a student of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. Davis himself was a member of the 
American team that wop the first “Davis 
Cup” match from the British. 
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Today the Davis Cup competitioas have 
attained world-wide popularity—a popular¬ 
ity undreamt by the people who witnessed 
tne fii'st matches or by the founding Davis. 
In the formative yeais it remained a two- 
leam affair, until in 1904, when France and 
iielgium entered the court. Australia and 
Austria joined in 1905 and since then it has 
increased gradually to include 35 nations. 
India made her debut in 1921. The Davis 
Cup, officially known as The International 
Lawn Tennis Championship, is now divided 
into three zones—European, American and 
Eastern. 

Sixty-one years of the Davis Cup has 
done more than just expand and include 
new nations in its challenge rounds. The 
game itself has gone through radical 
changes. Gone are the unmown grass 
courts, the sagging nets and the soft balls 
of the first game at Boston. They have 
been replaced by gravel courts, regulation 
nets and balls. 

Even the technique of the game has 
been revolutionised. In 1909, strapping 
Maurice McLoughlin introduced a mverse- 
Iwist service which caused the ball to break 
sharply on a high hop to his opponent’s 
backhand. This is a difficult shot to handle 
for anyone except a left-hander. After his 
delivery the red-headed Californian would 
charge to the net for the “kill”. McLough¬ 
lin smashed his way to the final round of 
the 1909 championship. He won the title 
in 1912 and 1913. 

But McLoughlin’s popularity and fame 
was eclipsed by William T. (“Big Bill”) 
Tilden, who is regarded as one of the great¬ 
est racket swingers in the histoiy of the 
game. “Big Bill”, in 1920, led an American 
Davis Cup team to victory over Australia 
and began a long reign of international 
supremacy in tennis. The United States 
held the trophy for seven years. In 1927 
France won from the Americans and held 
the Cup for six years. 

While the Davis Cup was in France 
the challenge round matches were played 
on clay for the first time. This surface is 
most commonly used throughout the world 
today, but England, Australia and the 
Unit^ States have always defended the 
trophy on grass. 

Austraians are now carrying on the 
“big game*’ tradition of Tilden and have 
made tennis their national sport. Australia 


has dominated the Davis Cup realm for 
most of the last decade. 

Though the Davis Cup has been won 
by only four nations—the United States, 
Britain, France and Australia, it has' been a 
prime factof in fostering goodwill and good 
feeling among all the participating nations. 

India’s Past Performances: The follow¬ 
ing are India’s achievements in this world- 
famous tournament. 

1947— India lost to France 0-5 (European 
Zone). 

1948— India lost to Britain 3-2 (Europemi 
Zone). 

1949 to 51—No participation. 

1952— India lost to Italy at Brisbane 
(Eastern Zone). 

1953— ^India lost to Belgium 5-0 at Perth 
in inter-zone semi-final. 

1954— India beat Austria 3-(i (European 
Zone); lost to France at Paris 14. 

1955— India beat Egypt 5-0 (European 
Zone); lost to Britain 2-3 at Manchester in 
3rd round. 

1956— India beat Ceylon at Colombo 5-0 
(Eastern Zone); beat Japan at Tokyo 3-2 (in 
zone final); lost to U.S. at Perth 1-4 in inter¬ 
zone semi-final. 

1957— India beat Malaya at Madras 5-0 
(Eastern Zone); lost to Philippines 2-3. 

1958— India beat Monaco 4-1 (European 
Zone);_Jost to Italy 2-3. 

1959— India (East Zone champions) lost 
to Australia in Inter-Zone final at Boston 
1-4. 

1960— India lost to Philippines 2-3 in 
East Zone final. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 
Robot Tennis Coach 

A new coaching machine for tennis 
players, called the “Strokemaster”, has 
been designed by a London firm that spe¬ 
cialises in sports equipment. 

Rhona Salter, described how this versa¬ 
tile machine works in a recent edition of 
the “New Ideas” programme broadcast 
weekly in the BBC General Overseas Ser¬ 
vice. 

“Suppose you want to practise your 
backhand drives,” she said, “all you do is 
fix the appropriate striking head to the 
machine, fill up the container with a riiaxi- 
mum of 54 balls, pick up your tennis racket 
and switch on. C)ut wiU come 54 backhand 
drives, strong and accurate. The speed and 
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rate of delivery can both bo varied from 9 
to 90 miles per hour and from one ball 
every four seconds to one ball every two 
seconds. In this way it benefits the exiDcii- 
enced player as much as the beginner; and, 
in fact, Dan Maskell, the famous tennis 
coach, said recently that it was the best aid 
he had ever seen for tennis practice and 
instruction.” 

The “Strokemaster” can be used suc¬ 
cessfully either on indoor or outdoor courts, 
and, while not cheap, should prove well 
worth its price as a time-saver to clubs, 
schools and sports centres. 

Roy Gilchrist Banned 

Roy Gilchrist, the West Indies fast 
bowlef, has been banned for life from play¬ 
ing in the North Staffordshii'e Cricket 
League. 

The ban was announced on September 
15 by Mr. J. Douglas Schofield, secretary of 
the North Staffordshire League. 

Gilchrist, professional to the Great 
Chell club, has been debaired from playing 
in any futui% matches in the League 
cause of alleged “ungentlemanly conduct" 
in two League games last month. 

Chapman Dead 

Arthur Percy Frank Chapman, the for¬ 
mer England and Kent cricket captain, 
died in Alton (Hampshire) at the age of 61. 
He had been in ill-health for some “years. 

He brought to cricket a zeai and ability 
which won for him the highest honour the 
game can confer—the captaincy of Eng¬ 
land- and the respect and admiration of 
players and spectators at home and abroad. 

In 1926, Chapman successfully led Eng¬ 
land against Australia, and he helped to 
retain the Ashes in 1928-29, when he again 
captained the England team in Australia. 

He was on the losing side only once in 
the Test matches and on that occasion he 
nearly saved the game by scoring a fine 
century. 

Although cricket was his first love, he 
was an all-round athlete, excelling at rugby 
football, soccer (as goalkeeper), squash, 
tennis and golf. 

New Channel Swim Marks 

Argentine swimming instructor Antonio 
Abertondo and Pakistani businessman 
Brojen Das both shattered English Channel 
swimming records on September 22. 


Abertondo, 42, landed at Dover to become 
the first man ever to swim the tough swirl¬ 
ing 20-odd miles of sea between England 
and France each way nonstop. 

Das set up a 10-hour o5-minute Francc- 
to-England all-tirfie record. 

Abei-tondo’s 43-hour history-making 
marathon silenced for ever experts who had 
believed the feat humanly impossible. 

The 15-stone Buenos Aires, swimmer 
crawled exhausted over the rocks at St. 
Margaret’s Bay at Dover as dawn broke on 
Sept. 22, eyes and lips swollen, to throw, 
himself, weeping, into the arms of his ad¬ 
viser, Sam Rocket. 

The Rajkumari Scheme 

The Rajkumari Sports Coaching Scheme 
has ceased to exist in its present set-up 
with effect from October 1. 

The Coaching Scheme has been merg¬ 
ed with the National Institute of Sports in 
Patiala and will thereafter function as a 
“coaching wing” of the Institute under the 
administration of the Institute's Board of 
Governors. 

This decision has been taken by the 
Union Government on the advice of the 
All-India Council of Sports and in consul¬ 
tation with the National Institute of Sports. 

From October 1, the services of all full¬ 
time coaches who are working with the 
Scheme are transferred to the coaching 
wing of the Institute. Part-time coaches 
desirous of working as full-time workers, 
would also be taken over by the coaching 
wing provided they successsfully completed 
the ad hoc training course at the Institute. 

At present there are 61 full-time and 17 
part-time coaches working under th; 
Scheme. The Committee of the Coachir..» 
Scheme met recently at the National 
Stadium: It finalised details in regard to 
the action to be taken to make the integra¬ 
tion with NIS possible and to ensure that 
there was no interruption in the activities 
of the Coaching Scheme. 

Efforts are being made to keep the 
headquarters of the coaching wing in Delhi. 


No race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling a field 
as in writing a poem. 

—Booker T. Washington 



Appointments, Awards etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. R. Krshnaswainl assumed charge 
of the General Manager of the Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works on September 25. 

Mr. Justice S. Ramacltamlra Iyer, act¬ 
ing Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, 
lias been appointed permanent Chief Jus¬ 
tice of that court. 

Dr. Mohammed Abdul Rauf, at present 
Indian Ambassador to Belgium and Luxem¬ 
bourg, has been appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland and concunently Minister to 
the Vatican. He assumes charge of the 
new assignment in December. 

Mr. b. U. Hamacnandran has been ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of India to Madagas¬ 
car. Ho is expected to assume charge of 
his new post in November. 

Tunisia’s Chief delegate, Mr. Mongi 
Slim, was elected President of the 16tn 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly on 
September 20. 

On September 21, the Nagaland Inter¬ 
im body elected Mr. T. N. Angami as its 
Chairman in place of Dr. Imkongliba Ao. 

Mr. Andre Wendelcn was appointed 
Belgian Ambassador in India on Septem¬ 
ber 21. 

Mr. inderjeet Bahadur Singh has been 
appointed Political Ofliccr in Sikkim in 
succession to Mr. Apa B. Pant. 

Mr. Gopala Mcnon was appointed head 
5 f the Indian Investment Centre in New 
S^ork on September 23. 

Mr. Purshottam Lai Bhandari was ap- 
aointed Indian Ambassador to Mexico on 
September 29. He has been concurrcnily 
ippointed as Ambassador to Cuba also. 

Mr. Abdol Hussein was appointed 
Iranian Ambassador in India on October 1. 

Mr. Sigvard Ekland of Sweden was 
elected as Director-General of the Interna- 
donal Atomic Energy Commission on Octo- 
aer 3. 

Mr. Isham Hashlm, the first Ambassa- 
ior-designate of Jordan to India, presented 
lis credentials to Vice-President, Di. S. 
fladhakrishna on October 5. 

In a Government reshuffle announced 
>n October 9 by Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, Mr. Reginald Maudllng became 
;he Britain’s new Colonial Secretary. He 
iucoeeds Mr. Ian Madeod, who has become 
he Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

» non-departmental portfolio he takes on 
ipecial assignment. 


It was announced in Lucknow on Octo¬ 
ber 10 that Prof. A. V. Rao, Dr. B. P. Sinha, 
Dr. A. C. Chatterji and Dr. P. D. Gupta 
ha\’e been appointed Vice-Chancellors of 
the Lucknow, Allahabad. Gorakhpur and 
Agra Universities, respectively for a period 
of three years. 

The outgoing Irish Prime Minister, Mn 
Sean Lewass, was re-elected Prime Minister 
in Dublin by Dail (Parliament) on October 
11 . 

Mr. K. H. Khurshid was officially dec¬ 
lared elected President of occupied K^-sh- 
mir (Ajad Kashmir) on October 12. 

RESIGNATIONS ETC. 

The Imam of Yemen abdicated the 
throne of Yemen in favour of his son, 
Crown Prince Albadr Mohamed. 

Six members of the Stale Assembly 
from the autonomous hill districts of A.ssam 
resigned their seats on October *14. 

Mr. Kanwar Sain, Chairman and Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Rajasthan Canal, relin¬ 
quished hi.s post on October I.*) to join the 
.secretariat of the U.N. Lower Mekong 
Project. 

AWARDS 

Queen Elizabeth conferred on October 
3 a peerage on Mr. Anthony Armstrong- 
Jones, husband of Princess Margaret. He 
a.ssume.s the title of E<arl of Snowdon. 

Mr. Yasushi Nagao. .staff photographer 
of “Mainichi Press” was awarded on Octo¬ 
ber 2 the top prize in the 1961 world Press 
Photo Exhibition for his piciure of the 
assa.ssination in Tokyo of Mr. Inajiro Asa- 
numa, Japanese Socialist leader. 

Di’. A. N. Khosla, Presidcni of the 
National Institute of Sciences of India, an¬ 
nounced on October 6 the award of the 
Meghnad Saha gold medal to Dr. H. J. 
Bbabha for his contributions to theoretical 
physics and of the award of the Sunder 
Lai Hora gold medal to Professor M. O. P. 
Iyengar for his researches in Algaeology. 

Sir Bernard Lovell, Director of the Jod- 
rell Bank Radio-telescope was named in 
Washington on October 9 as the winner of 
the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim inter¬ 
national astronautics prize for outstanding 
contributions to progress of astronautics. 

VISITORS 

Mr. AvereU Harriman, U.S. Roving* 
Ambassador, arrived in New Delhi on 
September 21. 

Mr. Jusldino Kubitschek de Oliveira, 
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former President of Brazil, arrived in New 
Delhi on October 6 on a 4-day visit as the 
guest of the Union Government. 

Mr. Jerome Wiesiier, Scientific* Adviser 
to President Kennedy, oirived in New 
Delhi on October 7 on a 3-day visit. 

The “Charitable Vagabond”, Mr. Raoul 
Follereau of France, founder of the World 
Leprosy Day and president of the Order of 
Charity, Paris, arrived in New Delhi on 
October 10 on a short visit to India. 

The Polish President Akksander 
Zawadskl arrived in New Delhi on October 
11 from Indonesia on a throe-day visit to 
India. 

Miss Isabel McCoilclndale, former Presi¬ 
dent of the World Women’s Christian Tem¬ 
perance Union, arrived in New Delhi on 
October 13 in the course of a world tour. 

Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, well-known 
astro-physicist and professor of theoretical 
astro-physics at Yorkes Observatory Univer¬ 
sity of Chic^o, arrived in New Delhi on 
October 16 to deliver a series of lectures. 

OBITUARY 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjocld 

and 12 other U.N. Officials died on Septem^ 
ber 18 when the U.N. DC-6 ploughed into 
the ground and burned in Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia (Congo Border). 

Mr. Jadavendra Nath Panja, President 
of the West Bengal Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee, died in Calcutta, on September 21. 

Mr. Cham Sarkar (64), a veteran jour¬ 
nalist, died of heart attack in New Delhi on 
Septembo: 23. 

Sir David Monteath (74), former Per¬ 
manent Under-Secretary of State for India 
and Burma died in London on September 
29. 

Chico Marx (70), oldest member of the 
famed Marx Brothers who transformed low 
comedy into high art, died in Holly^A'ood on 
October 11. 

Prince Louis Rwagasore, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Burundi, East African teriitoiy which 
is a part of Ruanda Urundi, under Belgian 
trusteeship, w'as murdered on October 13. 

A Japanese physicist, Dr. Koichimuraji 
(52), who studied the effect of radio-activi¬ 
ty on the human body in the atom-bombed 
'Cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki died in 
Tokyo on October 14. 

. Mr. SuTsra Itont Tripathi “Ninla** 
(65), the renowned Hindi poet, died in 
Allahabad on October 15 after a year-long 
illness. 
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SEPTEMBEB 

14. west Germany agreed to grant 
India a long-term credit of 170,000,000 
deutsch marks to help finance India’s Third 

Plan. 

The British Government denounced the 
latest U.N. action in Katanga as an unwar¬ 
ranted “coup de grace” and a move of 
doubtful legality and little moral justihea- 
tion. 

The Big Four Western Foreign Minis¬ 
ters opened the three-day talks in Washing¬ 
ton on how to meet the Soviet pressure on 
West Berlin. 

Mr. Krishna Menon laid the foundation 
stone of the Institute of Nuclear Medicine 
and Allied Sciences, being set up in New 
Delhi by the Ministry of Defence. 

15. The Punjab Police raided guru- 
dwaras in Ambala, Ludhiana, Fatehgarh. 
Saheb and Nabha, to arrest proclaimed 
ohenders connected with the current Akali 
Struggle. 

16. Two former Turkish Ministers— 
Fatin Zorlu (Foreign Minister) and Hassan 
Polatkan (Finance Minister) were hanged 
today after being convicted on charges of 
violating the Constitution. 

It was announced that a new registered 
society with an ‘ad hoc’ executive of eight 
members had taken over the functions of 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi from Septem- 
Ijer 11, 1961. 

17. Mr. Adnan Menderes, former Prime 
Minister of Turxey, was hanged for crimes 
against the 7"urkjsn Constitution during his 
lu-year-rule. 

Dr. Adenauer's Christian Democratic 
Party lost their absolute majority in the 
Bundestag (Lower House) in today's elec¬ 
tions in West Germany while the Social 
Democrats gained heavily. 

20. Katanga and United Nations signed 
a provisional ceasefire agreement at Ndola 
(Northern Rhodesia). 

Jamaica, the largest and wealthiest 
member of the New West Indies Federa¬ 
tion, created by Britain to form a chain of 
free islanito in the Caribbean, voted to 
withdraw from the Federation. 


22. The Congolese Government warned 
the U.N. that it would be obliged to resort 
to its own resources to end Katanga’s seces<< 
Sion. 

The U.G.C. appointed a 12-member 
Committee, headed by Pro!. N. K. Sidhanta, 
to inquire into the standard of Univendly 
Education in India in the past 15 years 
suggest steps to improve it. 

The Opposition no-confidcnce motion 
against the Katju Ministry was defeated in 
the Madhya Prade.sh State "Vidhan Sabha 
by a voice vote. 

President NKrumah took over as 
‘Supreme Commander’ of Ghana's armed 
forces. 

25. The West Bengal Legislative As¬ 
sembly passed the West Bengal Official 
Language Bill 1961 which sought to provide 
for the adoption of Bengali as the language 
to be used fur the oilicial purposes of the 
State including purposes of legislation. 

27. All controls on distribution and 
prices of sugar including restrictions on 
inter-State movement were removed. 

The General Assembly admitted the 
West African State of Sierra Leone to the 
U.N. as its 100th member. 

28. It was announced in Amman (Jor¬ 
dan) that an army revolt in Syria ended 
after only seven hours. But the revolt 
flared up again after truce talks with the 
Government broke down. 

Ml. Moshin Bin Ahmed of the Muslim 
League was elected from the Kultipuram 
Constituency in the Kerala by-election. 

29. France and Tunisia signed an agree¬ 
ment under which French tioops will with¬ 
draw from in and round Bizerta town to 
positions they occupied before the fighting 
of last July. 

The Syrian insurgent regime set up a 
secessionist Government under Dr. Mamou- 
ny Kuzbari. 

30. The French air at Marrakesh 
(Morocco) was handed over to Morocco, the 
last military installation to be evacuated 
by French under a year-old agreement 
between the two countries. 
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OCIOBEB 

1. Master' Tara Singh broke his 48-da3r- 
old fast today. 

The four*day National Iptegratipn'Con¬ 
ference concluded in New Demi. 

President Nasser severed relations with 
Jordan and Turkey for recognising the new 
regime of Syria. 

2. Yogiraj Suryadev broke his 49>day- 
old fast. 

The Security Council Shelved member- 
ahlp applications by Mauritania and Outer 
l^ongolia rather than face possible vetoes 
by the Soviet Union and Kuomintang 
China. 

‘3. French forces completed their eva- 
Qpation of Bizerta which they partially oc¬ 
cupied last July. 

A 24-hour curfew was clamped in 
Aligarh City foliowing communal clashes. 

Negotiations between U.N. oflicials and 
Katanga representatives broke down after 
President Tshombe accused the U.N. of 
breaking the provisional ceasefire. 

4 . The A.I.C.C. approved the Congi-ess 
Election Manifesto outlining the “grand 
strategy" underlying the domestic and 
foreign policies of the ruling party. 

The Ghana Government ordered the 
ari’est of 50 persons including opposition 
leaders, on charges of plotting to assassi¬ 
nate President NKrumah and other Minis¬ 
ters. 

5. The All-India Congress Committee 
concluded its two-day session in Madurai 
after unanimously approving the resolutions 
on national integration and international 
affairs. 

Nepal and China signed a bounda^ 
.reaty in Peking. 

The British Bank Rate was cut fiom 7 
.0 Hi per cent. 

ti. The three-day Hindu Convention 
began in New Delhi with the demand that 
India should become a “nation-in-arms” to 
defend its territorial integrity. 

The French police imposed a curfew on 
all Algerians in Paris from 8.30 p.m. to 
5.30 a.m. 

The Soviet Union and India signed an 
agreement in Vienna on the peaceful use of 
the atomic enekgy based “on full equality". 

1. The controversal Mahakuma Parishad 
clamse in the Assaiq .Official Language Act. 
19^0, was dele’ted by the Assam Assembly 


by adopting an amendingf^ly^brought ioi 
ward Cnief Minnter B.I^hBlihia. 

8. The three Laotian i^ces agreed ii 
Hin Heup that the neutralist leader, Pnno 
Souvanna Phenuna, should be Premier o 
the future Laotian Provisional Government 

9. The date for Uganda’s independenci 
was olhciaiiy announced m London as Octo 
ber 9, 1962. 

10. The U.K. applied for membeisthii 
of the six-nation European Common Mar 
ket. 

11. The Vice-President, Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan released the waters- of the RajiSa 
than Canal at Hanumangarh (Rajasthan). 

The General Assembly declared ar 
address delivered by the South Africar 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Eric Louw, to be 
“offensive, fictitious and erroneous" in con¬ 
tent and censured him and his Government 
for it. 

Pi-esident. Camaivo of Columbia, de¬ 
creed a state of siege, equivalent to martial 
law, only a fejy hours after the Government 
crushed an attempted Right-wing revolt 
by army troops. 

THE BERLIN CRISIS 
{Continued from page 976) 
ments, Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. De Gaulle met in Paris on Decem¬ 
ber 19-21, 1959 and decided to meet Mr. 
Khrushchev at a “summit” conference in 
Paris in May 1960. This “summit” was 
scuttled by Mr. Khrushchev without even 
having a formal meeting. From that time 
Mr. Khrushchev has been blowing hot and 
cold on the Berlin ssue. He has again pre¬ 
cipitated the crisis over Berlin and has 
threatened to carry out a unilateral pekee 
treaty with East Germany by the end of 
this year. The Western Powers have shown 
a great restraint and have not taken any 
reciprocal measures to aggravate the situa¬ 
tion.. At present there is a partial easing 
of the tension as the West has agreed to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union on a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the Berlin crisis. The al¬ 
ternative to peaceful negotiations is nuclear 
war and both sides are aware of the conse¬ 
quences of such’ a catastrophe. It would be 
tetter that the (Serman problem should be 
settied as early as possible. As long as this 
problem is kept adive, there will be no peace 
between the East and the West. 



